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Many  Millions  of  Milkings  on  many 
kinds  of  cows  in  many  countries  is 
the  best  guarantee  you  can  get  that 
SURGE  will  do  a  fast,  safe  job  of 
milking  your  cows. 


Copyright  1949  by  Babson  Bros.  Co 


Your  Surge  Service 
Dealer  Will  Show  You 

BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  279- A,  2843  W.  19th  St., 

Chicago  23,  III. 

SYRACUSE  .  HOUSTON  .  EL  MONTE  (Calif.)  •  KANSAS  CITY.  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  .  SEATTLE  .  MINNEAPOLIS 


Harvesting  with  a  Farmall  M  tractor  and  a  McCormick  No.  62  combine 


iVAe^  you  yet /fCC  tAe  Afcts 

uouY/eAoose  o  FAtmAU* 


Farmalls  are  the  largest-selling  tractors 
in  America  today.  Folks  buy  more  Farm- 
alls  than  any  other  make.  You.  too,  will 
get  a  Farmall  if  you’ll  check  ALL  the 
facts  .  .  .  facts  like  these: 

Right  size.  There  are  /ire  Farmall  trac¬ 
tors.  One  of  them,  or  a  combination  of 
two  or  more,  will  give  you  ample,  tco- 
Homictd  power  for  every  job  on  your 
farm. 

Right  implements.  For  each  of  the  five 
Farmalls  there’s  a  complete  line  of 
matched,  quick-change  McCormick  im¬ 
plements  . . .  every  machine  you  need  for 
every  crop  you  grow. 

Versatility.  Each  Farmall  gives  you  high 
crop  clearance,  pin-point  turning,  easy- 
to-adjust  wheel  tread,  and  hydraulic  im¬ 
plement  control. 


Comfort.  On  the  easy -riding  Farmall 
seat  you’re  up  above  the  dust  and  engine 
heat.  You  reach  all  the  controls  without 
stretching.  With  forward-mounted  im¬ 
plements  you  face  uhetid  to  watch  both 
your  work  and  your  steering. 

Fuel  economy.  Farmalls  are  unexcelled 
in  the  work  they  do  per  gallon  of  fuel. 
That’s  because  they  are  right  in  weight, 
weight  distribution,  and  wheel  size  for 
good  traction  ,  .  .  and  right  in  engine 


design  and  in  provisions  for  mounting 
and  hitching  implements. 

Quick  service.  Parts  and  service  can  al¬ 
ways  be  had  from  a  nearby  IH  dealer. 
Time-proved  dependability.  More  than 
1.30().()0()  Farmalls  — far  more  than  any 
other  make  — have  proved  their  lasting 
dependability. 

Check  these  and  other  Farmall  facts 
before  you  buy!  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for 
a  free  demonstration  on  your  farm. 


You'll  find  all  the  facts 
in  these  FREE  BOOKLETS 


Intarnationol  Harv*tl«r  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dopt.  E,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

PlooM  sond  mo  froo  boolilots  on : 

Q  Farmall  Cub  — I -plow  tractor 
Q  Farmall  Supor-A— 1>plow  tractor 
C  Farmall  C— I  to  2-plow  tractor 
G  Farmall  H.  M,  and  MD  miosol) 

—3-plow  and  3-plow  tractors 
G  I'd  liko  a  Farmall  domonstration  on  my  own 
Farm. 


Send  the  coupon  today  for  any 
or  all  of  these  free  booklets. 
They'll  let  you  go  "window 
shopping"  at  home  for  your 
ideal  tractor. 


crop  acros. 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormicK  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  ,  . 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 

*Registered  Trade  Mark 


Post  OFfics 


My  IH  doalor  is 


Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  Ointment  costs 


•  Widely  accepted  because  it  is  a  completely  j 
proved  product.  More  than  one  million  cases  of  | 
mastitis*  have  been  successfully  treated  with! 
Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin.  Penicillin  is  the  | 
“product  of  choice”  of  veterinarians  and  farmers.  \ 

‘i 

•  Widely  accepted  because  only  one  tube  is  re¬ 
quired  for  many  cases.  Once  injected,  Squibb  4 
Penicillin  Ointment  continues  its  effective  action 
even  after  several  milkings. 

•  Widely  accepted  because  penicillin  ointment  is 
the  most  economical  of  all  mastitis*  treatments. 


day’s  most  widely-accepted 
treatment  for  mastitis*!  - 


TANT-USr 
.IN! 


EASY  TO  USE!  Simply  unscrew  cap,  insert  tip  of  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment 
tube  into  teat,  squeeze  out  ointment,  massage  upward  into  quarter.  That's  all! 


EFFECTIVE!  A  simple  experiment,  results  of  which  are  shown  in  this  unretouched 
photograph  of  o  detached  udder  frozen  for  cross-sectioning,  demonstrates 
how  thoroughly  Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin  throughout  o  treated 
quarter  of  o  cow's  udder. 


SQUIBB 


you  up  to  66%  less  than  other  types  of  treatment 

•  Widely  accepted  because  it’s  a  clear  ointment 
and  won’t  discolor  milk. 

Dairymen  who  keep  Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Pen¬ 
icillin  always  on  hand  in  the  barn,  treat  mastitis 
at  the  first  sign— stop  its  spread— save  themselves 
many  dollars!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Squibb  - 
“Instant-Use”  Penicillin! 

For  SCOURS  in  calves  and  other  young  animals— PENO- 
VOXIL  CAPSULES.  A  specially  prepared,  exclusive 
Squibb  formula— only  product  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
Effective— easy  to  use— no  drenches— no  injections.  Write 
to  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding 
Products  Division,  Dept.  FQ-20,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  ^ 
York.  Literature  on  Penovoxil  Capsules,  and  other  Squibb 
specialties  available  on  request.  ^ 

*Due  to  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of  the  largest  percentage 
of  all  mastitis  cases.  •  1 


WILL  your  next  tractor  tires  have  the  New 
and  Advanced  Firestone  Open  Center  tread 
—  or  the  famous  Firestone  Traction  Center  tread? 
You  make  the  decision  because  you  know  which 
type  of  tread  will  work  best  in  your  soil.  Which¬ 
ever  tread  you  prefer,  Firestone  —  and  only 
Firestone  —  can  give  you  your  choice. 

The  New  and  Advanced  Curved  Bar  Open  Center 
Firestone  tire  is  the  only  Open  Center  tire  with 
power-arc  traction  bars.  They’re  curved  and  tapered 
to  give  maximum  pulling  power.  Flared  bar  open¬ 
ings,  with  no  mud  pockets  at  the  shoulder,  insure 
quick  and  positive  cleaning.  Twin  Punch  Protectors 
lengthen  body  life.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 


reasons  why  the  Curved  Bar  Open  Center  Firestone 
is  the  leading  tractor  tire  in  its  field  today. 

If  you  need  a  traction  center  tire,  you  can  always 
depend  on  the  patented  Traction  Center  Firestone 
Champion  to  give  you  top  performance.  It  has  been 
time-tested  and  time-proved  by  thousands  of 
farmers  the  nation  over.  Many  of  them  will  have 
no  other  tire. 

Again  we  say,  get  the  tire  that  will  do  the  best 
job  on  your  farm  —  either  the  New  and  Advanced 
Curved  Bar  Open  Center  Firestone  or  the  famous 
Traction  Center  Firestone.  And  remember,  you 
don’t  have  to  shop  around.  Your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  has  both  tires. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  FIRESTONE,  the  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE! 


Listen  to  the  Voire  of  Firestone  etery  Monday  etening  oner  SBC 


Onprrlfh*.  1*50.  The  Fireitone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 
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Sfudebaker  %-ton  8-foot  pick-up — '/j-ton  d'/j-foot  and  1-ton  8-foot  also  available 


Cut  your  farm  expense -^et  a  thrifty  Studebaker  truck 


This  is  the  year  that  a  thrifty  new  Studebaker 
truck  can  be  a  real  bank-account  help  to 
you  and  many  another  farm  operator. 

It’s  important  nOw  to  cut  costs— and  every 
inch  of  a  Studebaker  truck’s  rugged  structure  is 
designed  to  save  you  money  on  repairs. 

Even  the  front  of  the  husky  frame  is  rein¬ 
forced  with  a  rigid,  twist-resisting  K-member. 

Extra  savings  with  automatic  overdrive! 

7'he  new  Studebaker  Vz-ton  and  ^-ton  trucks 
are  now  available  with  automatic  overdrive— 


it  costs  extra  but  it  saves  extra  on  gas— greatly 
reduces  engine  wear,  too. 

What’s  more,  there’s  new  pulling  power  as 
well  as  new  operating  economy  for  you  in  the 
stepped-up  horsepower  and  high  torque  of 
Studebaker’s  modernly  designed  Econ-o-miser 
and  Power-Plus  truck  engines. 

Get  your  hauling  done  for  less  money  this 
year  and  for  years  to  come.  Stop  in  and  give  the 
new  Studebaker  trucks  a  thorough  looking  over 
at  a  Studebaker  dealer’s  showroom  near  by. 


Studebaker 

Trucks 

Noted  for 
low-cost  operation 


A  truck  just  right  in  size  and  wheel-  All  the  family  likes  this  reomy  cab!  Tlic 
base  for  farm  hauling  is  available  in  a  wide  seat  has  an  Adjusto-Air  cusliiun.  The 

2  ton.  IJ-j  ton.  1  ton.  '4  ton  or  ton  doorsclose  securely  ontight-gripiiing  rotary 

Studebaker.  All  Studebaker  trucks  latches.  The  lloor  is  cunveniently  low — no 
have  “lift-the-hood"  accessibility.  strenuous  climbing.  Steps  are  enclosed. 


Studebaker  pick-up  bax  is  doublc-wal!ed  Built  by  father-and-san  teams 

with  heavy-gauge  metal — tail  gate  is  (jther  trustworthy  craftsmen.  S: 

hinge<l  at  center  as  well  as  each  end — loads  baker  trucks  stand  up  super!  ly 

slide  on  and  off  with  ea.se.  Big  visibility  hard  use.  seldom  need  costly  re; 

rear  w  indinv  for  easy  hacking  and  parking.  -.•hostu.Ki,akcrCor:.-„.souihB,nd47.i..,ii.  ;...i 


COMING  IN  AUTUMN 


Scotch  farmers  have  always  been  prass 
farmers.  They  grow  fine  animals  and  do 
an  expert  job  of  producing  milk  and  meat 
in  a  land  where  little  grain  will  grow. 
They  have  known  for  a  long  time  what 
Americans  are  just  learning  that  there 
are  profits  in  good  grass.  Farm  Quarterly 
will  report  on  a  500-year-old  farm  in 
Northern  Scotland  where  100  Ayrshires 
are  producing  milk  for  Glasgow  and  Ab¬ 
erdeen — and  all  on  grass  and  a  few  oats 
and  turnips. 

That  perennial  battle,  stanchions  vs. 
milking  parlor,  still  rages.  The  Farm 
Quarterly,  acting  as  a  referee,  will  review 
both  sides  of  the  question  for  one  of  the 
outstanding  articles  of  .Autumn.  Other 
stock  stories  will  include  the  latest  reports 
on  beef  bull  progeny  testing,  how  to  build 
up  a  dairy  herd  of  grade  cows,  and  a  me¬ 
morial  on  the  Longhorn  of  fond  memory. 

Crop  stories  will  include  a  survey  of 
what  has  been  done  to  lengthen  the  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  Midwest  and  South,  the 
future  of  the  soyb<'an,  and  grain  sorghum 
as  a  silage,  grain,  and  pasture  crop. 

If  the  refuse  of  our  cities  could  be  chan¬ 
neled  back  to  the  farms  from  whence  it 
came  it  would  do  much  to  halt  the  rapid 
depletion  of  our  soils.  That  the  immediate 
future  will  bring  a  fertilizer  made  from 
sewage  and  garbage  is  encouraging  news 
to  consersationists.  An  .Autumn  article 
will  review  what  is  being  done  in  this  field. 

Few  American  farms  are  producing  as 
much  as  they  did  when  the  first  owner 
broke  the  virgin  sod.  Yet  there  are  farms 
which  have  gone  on  record  as  producing 
more  today  than  in  1850.  One  of  these 
farms,  in  the  same  family  for  more  than 
a  century,  is  the  subject  for  an  .Autumn 
story. 

In  a  short  feature  the  meadow  mouse, 
that  voracious  free  boarder  on  every  farm, 
will  1k‘  exposed  for  the  sponger  that  he  is. 
Other  features  will  include  “How  to 
Make  Butter,”  “The  Biggest  Country 
Store  in  the  World,”  “Pasture  for  Poul¬ 
try,”  and  the  customary  picture  section, 
“.Autumn  on  the  Farm,”  in  color. 
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Gentry  Farm,  Indiana 


Many  a  father  has  looked  over  the  fence  at  his  son’s  pigs  around  weaning  time 
or  just  after  a  spell  of  bad  weather  and  said,  "Better  give  them  a  little  Semi- 
Solid.  son.” 

It’s  the  old  story  of  the  experienced  hog  raiser  knowing  the  value  of  extra 
nutrition  during  critical  feeding  periods. 

But  the  feeding  of  Semi-Solid  SOW  Emulsion  and  Semi-Solid  PIG  Emulsion 
is  also  a  good  sound  investment  day  after  day  .  .  .  from  the  time  you  breed  your 
sows  until  you  market  your  pigs. 

At  last  year’s  high  feed  prices,  for  example,  feed  cost  per  cwt.  of  gain  was 
just  S9.93  on  the  Semi-Solid  Farm.  And  those  fast-growing,  early-to-market  pigs 
were  fed  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  every  day,  all  the  way. 

You  need  not  be  a  big  hog  raiser  to  get  the  large-litter,  fast-growth  advan¬ 
tages  of  feeding  Semi-Solid  SOW  Emulsion  and  Semi-Solid  PIG  Emulsion.  Buy 
both  feeds  in  low-cost,  100-pound  drums  or  larger  barrels. 

Begin  today  to  "give  ’em  Semi-Solid”.  .  .  SOW  Emulsion  for  sows,  boars  and 
suckling  pigs  .  .  .  PIG  Emulsion  for  market  hogs. 


Conner  Prairie  Farm,  Indiana 


Christiansen  Farm,  Iowa 


"The  Semi-Solid  System"  in  Action 

Scores  of  Corn  Belt  Forms  now  raise 
hogs  by  the  *Semi-Solid  System.' 
Mony  of  these  labor-saving,  hog-rais- 
ing  units  are  under  construction  right 
now.  Look  into  this  streamlined  pro¬ 
gram  of  hog  raising  today.  The  plans, 
blueprints  and  hog-raising  ideas  we 
have  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 
They're  FREE.  Just  drop  us  a  postcard. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  119  N.  Washington,  Danville,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  plans,  blueprints  and  hog-raising  ideas 
as  outlined  by  your  Semi-Solid  System. 


Name 


-Town. 


Proving  ground 


C>...trx  “f  "coMTtS’ 


Bob  Martin  (right).  Vice 
President,  Martin's  Hatchery, 
Inc.,  Ramsey,  Ind.,  and 
L.  A.  "Tiny"  Wilhelm,  State 
Poultry  Association  of  In¬ 
diana,  with  winning  entry  in 
Indiana  ChicIcen-of-Tomorrow 
contest— Dark  G)rnish  raised 
on  Seagram  Solubles  supple¬ 
mented  feed. 


for  Profit  Feeding 

There’s  no  better  place  to  test  the  value  of  chicken  rations  than  in 
today’s  modern  hatchery.  For  here,  by  carefully  observing  the  records 
of  the  breeder  flocks  ...  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
chicks  themselves  .  .  .  important  comparisons  are  brought  to  light. 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  when  Seagram  Solubles  are 

included  as  a  regular  part  of  the  feeding  program  the  results  are: 

sturdier  breeder  flocks  .  .  .  more  and  larger  eggs  .  .  .  bigger  chicks 

and  fewer  profit-losing  culls.  Facts  like  these  substantiate  the  importance 

of  Seagram  Solubles  in  all  poultry  rations.  Whether  you’re  feeding 

flocks  for  hatching  eggs  ...  for  market  eggs  ...  or  to  develop 

broilers  .  .  .  Seagram  Solubles  in  their  rations  will  pay  off  in  added  profits. 


Write  for 


Free  Booklet 
"Feed  Supplements  and 
Proved  Formulas” 


Jos.  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Grain  Products  Division, 

,  Box  240,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 

and  ' 

'  Sfagram 

SERVICE  TO  AGRICULTURE 
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l-ARMER  Y  EEDER 
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WOOD  STEEL  CLAD  FEEDERS 

Sturdy  and  weatherproof,  these  units 
are  available  in  sizes  I  to  10.  No 
clogging  or  bridging  of  feed.  New 
type  agitator,  suspended  while  in  use. 
Two  coats  of  high  gloss  orange 
enamel. 


ETTERS 


FARMER  ROLL-A-VAC  FOUNT 

Roll  ‘er  up  for  filling,  down  for  opera¬ 
tion.  This  compact  unit  accommodates 
100  hogs,  holds  85  gallons,  is  made  of 
heavy  gauge  steel.  Also  available  Is  a 
Turkey  Roll-A-Vac  Fount. 


FROM  HORSE  THIEVES  TO  FIRE  TRUCKS 

Sir: 

Vour  article  “Farm  Fires’"  (spring  1950)  recalled  to  my  mind  the  story  I 
recently  heard  about  how  a  nearby  fire  department  was  financr'd.  I  believe  it 
was  the  city  of  Malvern,  Iowa,  that  had  a  fund  of  $750  originally  set  aside 
to  catch  horse  thieves.  Horses  aren't  as  common  around  here  as  they  once 
were,  and  the  money  had  not  been  needed  to  catch  thieves  for  some  years. 
Recently  the  fire  department  of  Malvern  managed  to  get  this  money  re¬ 
leased  and  used  it  to  help  pay  for  a  350  gallon  tank  truck.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  good  things  that  have  come  from  horse  stealing 

Bernie  Goodfader 

Elliott,  Iowa 


FARMER  ALL  STEEL  FEEDER 

Made  of  heavy  galvanized  steel,  sup¬ 
ported  by  oak  runners  with  two  eyes. 
This  feeder  does  not  tilt,  is  built  for 
rough  treatment  and  comes  in  No.  4 
and  No.  6  size. 


UO  MULES  FAVOR  BIRTH  CONTROL? 

That  poor  Mama  mule  on  page  33  of  the  Spring  issue  drove 
poetry-writing. 


FARMER  SALT  SELF  FEEDER 

For  hogs,  cattle,  sheep.  Stake  to 
ground  or  hang  on  fence,  bunkers,  etc. 
Saves  $$$$  in  supplement  consump¬ 
tion.  Keeps  free  running  salt  before 
stock  at  all  times.  Easy  to  move. 


all  electric  Broadcast 
SEEDER 

Here's  the  seeder  that'll  sow  ANY 
seed  or  grain  that  can  be  broadcast. 
Fits  on  front  or  rear  of  your  troctor, 
truck,  jeep  or  car.  Sow  up  to  20  acres 
per  hour.  This  seeder  is  battery  op¬ 
erated,  NOT  power-take-off. 


FARMER  TURKEY  FEEDER 

Good  news  for  you  turkey  raisers. 
Keeps  feed  dry,  takes  care  of  about 
300  turkeys,  holds  I  ton  of  feed,  fea¬ 
tures  feed  gate  adjustments,  heavy 
steel  constructions.  Easy  to  move,  easy 
to  fill. 


FARMER  ALL  STEEL  GATES 

Adjustable  angle  brace,  all  steel  gate 
that  won't  whip  or  sag.  Strong  con¬ 
struction,  aluminum  dipped,  gives 
extra  protection  with  barbs  on  top 
and  bottom.  Hogs  can't  root  gate 
open.  10,  12,  14  and  16.  ft  lengths. 


The  picture  on  page  33 


MISS  MULF:  S  MISTAKE 


From  near  a  Louisana  city 
Comes  a  story  full  of  pity, 
.\11  about  a  Miss  Liza  Mule 
Who  had  broken  every  rule 
We  were  taught  — 

She  got  caught. 


Mules  are  sterile  she  was  told 
.And  no  offspring  will  they  foal. 
So  she  mingled  with  the  masses. 
Vamping  young  and  old  Jaekasses, 
Did  Miss  Liza  — 

Now  she's  wiser. 


PLANTS  AT  CAMe»ID&E  CITY,  IND.,  AND  MARION  IOWA 


Right  beside  her  in  a  stall 
Stands  a  young’un  near  the  wall, 
.\  freak  of  nature  so  'tis  stated. 
For  mules  have  always  advocated 
Birth  control. 

So  we’re  told. 


Sam  Mims 


.\tlanta,  Ga, 


RfS.  Gl.  CN.  DRfSSiD  CARCASS 
H4f  iRttrMtMiMi  livtsteck  Eip. 

J.  1.  Stuckey,  WihwRgtefl,  Okie 


GRAND  CHAMPION  COW 

190  IHinois  Stete  Feir 
lokewood  Ferin,  Mundelein,  INtiieis 


JR.  SHOW  CHAMPION  lUlL 
1949  Wisconsin  Slide  Foir 
William  Jones,  Jr.,  Oregon,  Wise. 


iUND  CHAMPION  FAT  lAMI 

Sit  Wisconsin  Stole  Fair 
[j^ne  Disch,  Evansville,  Wise. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  RARROW 

1949  Wisceesm  Stele,  feir 
Den  Ling,  Meit,  Wisconsin 


RES.  JR.  CHAMPION  SOW 
1949  Wisconsin  State  Foir 
Morvin  Xleehn,  turkn^on.  Wise. 


JR.  t  RES.  GR.  CHAMPION  RUIL 
ALL-AMERICAN  SR.  YR.  RULL 
1949  Internotionol  Doiry  Exp. 

Hawthorn  Mellody  Form,  libertyviNe,  III. 


f  CHAMPIONS...  123  FIRSTS 
IHI  end  1949  Co.  and  Stole  Foirs 
NXiy  Adorns,  Allendole,  Illinois 


GRAND  CHAMPION  ROAR 

1949  Wisconsin  State  Feir 

Howord  end  Eex  Johnson,  Beloit,  Wise. 


GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

1949  Wisconsin  SMe  Foir 
Cbos.  H.  Bottermon  I  Sens 
Fond  du  Inc,  Wisconsin 


SR.  CHAMPION  RULL 
1949  Mkhigon  Stole  Foil 
Rye  Brothers,  Avalon,  Wise. 


CHAMPION  SHORTHORN  STEER 

1949  lowo  State  Feir 

Ross  Christensen,  Stonhope,  lowo 


GRAND  CHAMPION  STEER 
itti  American  Royol 
(Motth  Eitel,  Greencostle,  Mo. 


These  winners  ore  typical  of  thousands  of  farmers,  young  and 
old,  who  depend  on  the  Wayne  Way  of  feeding  year  after  year  for 


top  results  and  profits... in  show  ring,  feed  lot  or  market  place. 


The  successful  experiences  reported  above  are  a  tribute  to  tjualit)  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  management.  You,  too,  can  profit— in  show-ring  or  feed-lot— by  feeding 
the  Wayne  Way.  See  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now— or  send  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


Allied  Mills.  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  I,  Indiana 
Send  free  feeding  information  on: 

Chickens  □  Turkeys  □ 

Hogs  □  Dairy  Cows  □ 


Calves  □ 
Beef  Cattle  □ 


(other) 


Name. . . 
Address 
Town. . . 


State 


The  Oliver  wire  tying  mechanism  is  so  simple  in 

design  you  con  threod  the  shuttles  and  knotter  in  less  than 
S  minutes!  Units  ore  enclosed  .  .  .  fully  protected.  Servicing 
is  easy,  too.  To  detach  the  knotter  or  shuttle  gearbox,  simply 
remove  the  four  bolts  that  hold  each  in  place. 


The  OLIVER  Corporation  F3-6 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  folder  describing  the  new  Oliver 
Automatic  Wire  Tie  Model  8  Baler. 


Post  Office. 


OLIVER 


Compare  the  wire  knot  tied  by  the  new,  completely  auto¬ 
matic  Oliver  Model  8  .  .  .  with  all  others!  Then  figure  out 
the  savings  in  feet  .  .  .  and  dollars. 

This  short,  tightly  twisted,  firm-holding  knot  averages 
only  IV2  inches  in  length.  What’s  more,  the  knot  is  turned 
in — toward  the  bale!  No  scraggly  ends  protrude  to  tear 
clothing  or  flesh.  There  are  no  "clippings”  or  short  pieces. 
No  wire  is  wasted. 

And,  when  it  comes  to  baling  speed,  the  Oliver  Model 
8  will  equal  the  output  of  any  automatic  machine  made! 
It’s  tons  per  day  that  determine  a  baler’s  real  capacity! 

Yes,  compare  the  completely  new  Model  8  with  all  others 
before  you  buy.  Examine  the  compact,  simple  tying  mech¬ 
anism.  Inspect  the  tie.  Check  the  sturdy,  "straight  through” 
frame  construction,  full-floating  pick-up,  synchronized  feed¬ 
ing  units,  "big  beat”  feeder  head  and  the  "top  shear”  that 
produces  sliced  bales.  The  Oliver  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Made  by  this  Mew 


'^FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY^' 


I 


Rural  Route. 
I  farm . 


acres. 


Build  this  complete  modern  “MACHINERY  CENTER" 


...AT  HALF  THE  COSTof  an  ordinary  machine  shed 


Build  any  Farm  Structure  better  . . . 
at  lowest  long-run  cost . . . 
with  rustproof,  heat-reflecting 

REYNOLDS  Lifetime  ALUMINUM 


Here’s  the  new  concept  in  farm  building 
applied  to  your  mechanized  operations  center.  It  groups 
everything  together:  machinery  repair  and  service  shop,  handily 
set  up  for  year-round  work,  plus  big  garaging  and  storage  areas. 
You’ll  be  truly  amazed  at  the  time-saving  and  labor-saving  ideas 
packed  into  this  building.  It  is  quick  and  economical  to  erect. 
Just  set  the  chemically  treated  poles  4  feet  in  the  ground— and 
nail  the  rest.  No  excavations,  footings  or  foundations. 

Developed  by  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  this  building  is 
the  second  of  a  series  of  modern  farm  designs  made  available 
as  a  service  of  Reynolds  Farm  Institute.  For  detailed  plans, 
directions  for  construction,  list  of  materials  and  sources  for 
treated  poles,  send  S5.00  with  the  coupon  . 

■'  Atynoldt  olso  Mrvts  rK«  former  with 

Aluminum  Cobl*  <ACSA).  ^ortobU 
Irrigotion  ^ip«.  Siphon  Tubot, 

Pigmont  ond  Frooxtr  Foil. 


longer  life,  with  minimum  maintenance  . . . 
no  protective  painting  needed!  Heat  reflec¬ 
tion  keeps  interiors  up  to  15°  cooler  in 
summer . . .  increases  poultry  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  See  your  dealer!  For  built-up  roofs, 
ask  for  Rey  Kool  19"  Selvage— aluminum 
bonded  to  asphalt  felt,  in  rolls.  Insulate  with 
Reynalds  Aluminum  Reflective  Insulation. 


Your  choice  of  smooth  or 
stipple-embossed  finish  in 

CORRUGATED 


5-V  CRIMP 


WEATHERBOARD 

SIDING 


GUTTERS  AND 
DOWNSPOUTS 


REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTF^SxTsOO,  Louisville  1,  Ky.  S-S 

Please  send  me  Q  FREE  "Aluminum  Adaptor  Plan”  Q  FREE  8-page 
Catalog  of  Aluminum  Farm  Building  Products  Q  More  information  on 
Machinery  Center  Q  Literature  on  Labor-Saving  Barn 
I  enclose  $5.00  (check,  cash  or  M.O.)  for  which  please  send  me  full 
set  of  Machinery  Center  plans. 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

Building  Products  Section,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 


Address. 


/ 


TO  EXHIBIT 


Dairy  animals  in  International  competition,  feed 
and  barn  equipment  to  a  ready  market,  or  food 
products  to  thousands  of  homemakers,  at 


(;iVE  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE 

Sir: 

Under  the  article  “How  to  Benefit  from  Price  Supports”  (Spring 
1950)  above  the  picture  on  page  26,  I  read  “Damage  to  grain  in  a  sealed 
manary  is  charged  against  the  frmer  unless  caused  by  an  act  of  Ood.” 

If  you  have  a  Bible,  turn  to  the  Book  of  Job,  1st  chapter,  12th  verse, 
also  second  chapter,  sixth  and  seventh  verses  which  plainly  declare  that 
Satan,  not  CJod,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble. 

If  you  will  read  your  Bibli-  you  will  s<‘e  that  God  never  destroy ed  any¬ 
thing  without  properly  warning  the  people,  as  in  Noak’s  Day  they  were 
warned  120  years  but  did  they  listen?  No!  That  is  only  one  of  the  many 
warnings  throughout  the  Bible.  So  why  blame  God  for  something  He 
does  not  do  ? 

Now  look  at  Revelation  12-12  which  reads:  “Wck*  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  for  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having 
great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.”  Now 
don’t  vou  think  that  should  have  read  “  The  .\ct  of  Satan”  instead  of  God? 


Ghadwick,  Ill. 


.\b<  ‘in  W.  Mever 


Holstein 


Jersey 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 


$56,000  in  Premiums 


^  Ayrshire 

r 


Milkinq  Shorthorn 


★  International  Senior  Judging  Shows  tor  Seven 
Dairy  Breeds,  in  open  competition. 

★  International  Invitational  4-H  and  FFA  Junior 
Judging  Shows  and  Contests. 

★  Special  Educational  Exhibits  from  Dairy  Industry 
Processors,  Monufacturers,  Research  Authorities. 

★  “Festival  of  Dairy  Foods"  Program  and  Exhibits, 
Featuring  Dairy  Products  for  the  Health  of  All. 

★  Brilliant  Evening  Entertainment,  International  Hip¬ 
podrome  Acts  in  the  1  0,500  Seat  Coliseum. 

for  complete  information,  write  to 
130  E.  Woihington  St.,  Indianapolii  4,  Indiana 


lUI.LY  W\MVVS  HORSE 

Sir: 

My  four  children  look  for  each  Farm  Quarterly  i><sue  n<'arl>'  as  much 
as  I  do. 

The  second  boy  said  he  thought  Farm  Quarterh  needed  a  picture  of 
Billy  Wyman  his  riding  horse  “Candy”  (part  morgan)  and  his  dog, 
Holstein,  just  coming  down  from  their  mountain  on  his  father’s  one 
thousand  acre  farm. 

Since  the  children  were  very  small  they  have  run  out  in  the  pasture 
to  say  hello  to  Clandy,  and  even  with  ail  their  other  p<‘ts  on  the  farm 
C!andy  is  still  a  pretty  swell  horse. 

Brandon,  Vermont  Frederick  G.  Wyman 

Vi  no  FOU.ND  SVV  EET  CORN? 

Sir: 

I  was  just  looking  over  your  beautiful  Farm  Quarterly  which  just 
arrivi  d  when  I  came  upon  the  article  on  page  55  titled  “Sweet  Corn” 
by  Georgi-  Laycock.  I  was  a  bit  surprised  when  I  learned  that  Lt.  Richard 
Bagnall  first  introduced  sweet  corn  to  white  men  in  1779.  .Allow  me  to 
point  out  that  by  the  year  1779,  sweet  corn  was  well  known  in  .America 
and  Europe.  Mr.  Bagnall  is  about  287  years  away  from  the  actual 
truth.  I  went  to  the  trouble  of  looking  up  just  who  was  the  first  white 
man  to  introduce  sweet  corn  to  the  civilized  world— it  was  Columbus 
in  1492. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  traveling  in  my  day  and  have  never  yet  been 
offered* “roasted  ears  of  sweet  corn.”  On  the  other  hand.  I’ve  eaten  a 
lot  of  sweet  corn  on  the  cob  which  had  been  boiled.  Down  south,  sweet 
corn  is  known  as  “roasting  ears”  but  they  always  boil  it.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  term  “roasting  ear”  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  never  used  West  of 
the  Rockies,  we  call  it  “corn  on  the  Cobb.” 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


David  H.  Mann 


Mr.  Mann  may  have  a  point  on  whether  or  not  "roasting  ears"  are  "roasting 
ears."  But  we  must  come  to  the  defense  of  Lt.  Bagnall  who,  for  obvious  reasons 
con  no  longer  defend  himself.  Mr.  laycock  points  out  that  the  1937  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  carries  o  report  of  BognoH's  contribution.  He  also  colls  attention  to 
the  second  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  our  article,  "White  men  hod 
already  (in  1779)  mode  dent  corn  on  important  item  in  their  diet,  but  to  them 
sweet  corn  was  still  unknown.”  Columbus  did  take  corn  to  Euorpe,  but  apparently 
reader  Mann  foiled  to  moke  o  sharp  distinction  between  sweet  corn  and  "field'* 
corn.  Ed. 


Brown  Swiss 


HN  DEERE 


Single  control  is  standard  on 
the  one-row  John  Deere 
Model  "M";  dual  control  lor 
the  two-row  '‘MT''. 


Control  oi  tractor  equipment  has  passed  from  man's  biceps  to 
Is  fingertips,  thanks  to  John  Deere  pioneering  and  leadership 
t  harnessing  hydraulic  power. 

In  1933,  John  Deere  introduced  the  first  hydraulic  lift  to  raise 
md  lower  integral  tools.  In  1945,  came  John  Deere  Powr-Trol — 
he  first  tractor  hydraulic  system  to  provide  accurate,  effortless 
jontrol  of  both  integral  tools  and  drawn  machines. 

Today,  each  of  17  great  John  Deere  Tractors  is  available  with 
I  specially-designed  and  fully  field-proved  hydraulic  system  to 
|:ovide  effortless  control  of  the  widest  variety  of  equipment. 

P'  Easy  Does  It.  And,  because  it 

is  easy,  you  move  along  faster, 
do  more  work  in  a  given  time. 
There's  no  bogging  down  in 
sand  or  mud,  no  slowing  down 
in  tough  spots.  Just  touch  a 
single  lever  to  ease  the  load 
and  go  right  on  through. 

Equally  important,  you  do 
better  work  on  every  job  be¬ 
cause  you  adjust  angle,  depth, 
AvaiiaWe  ^  jo^  Series  height  of  Working  equipment 

General  -  Purpose  Tractors,  instantly  and  accurately  to  meet 

and  ior  the  Models  "MC",  ^  ^ 

"AO",  "AR"  and  "R"  Diesel.  Varying  field  or  crop  conditions. 

First  yesterday,  foremost  to- 
joBN  •itni  day,  John  Deere  Hydraulic  con- 

I  trol  is  just  one  of  many  reasons 

■  why  your  next  tractor  should  be 

\\  Q  John  Deere.  See  your  John 
^  ~  Deere  dealer  or  write  to  the  ad- 

dress  below  for  free  booklet  en- 
titled,  "Easy  Does  It.'' 


Available  ior  John  Deere 
"A",  "B",  and  "G"  Series 
General  -  Purpose  Tractors, 
and  ior  the  Models  "MC", 
"AO",  "AR"  and  "R"  Diesel. 


JOHN  DEERE 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


State 


Liii<Iaiie  for  Benzene  hexaehloride  (  BHC ) ,  originally  hailed 
External  as  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  external  parasite 
Parasites.  eontrol.  was  found  to  produee  oH-flavors  in  eggs 
and  in  poultry'  meat  as  well.  Researchers  have  now 
discovered,  however,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  of  this  compound, 
lindane,  is  more  adaptable  than  the  original  product. 

Lindane,  chemicallv  called  the  ‘“gamma  isomer”  of  BHC,  is 
pra(  tically  odorless  and  jjossesses  even  higher  insecticidal  proper¬ 
ties  than  commt'icial  BHC.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  the 
control  of  poultry  lice,  mites,  ticks,  flic's  and  other  insect  pc'sts 
foimd  on  poultiy  and  in  poultry  houses.  Lindane  is  available  in 
the  form  of  a  wettahle  poudc'r  which  can  be  used  as  a  dip.  dust 
or  fumigant.  It  is  not  water-soluble. 

Two  factors  governing  the  succc'ssful  use  of  any  insecticide  are 
the  parasite's  to  he  controlled  and  the  percentage  of  active  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  product  purchased.  I  he  manufacturers’  label  will 
give  the  answer  to  both  of  thc'se  factors.  The  wise  buyer  will  study 
the  label  formula  and  compare  the  percentage  of  lindane  (or 
whatevc'i-  othc-r  actiri'  ingrc'dic'nt  is  marked  on  the  label  i  before 
purchasing  to  make  certain  he  is  getting  the  most  for  his  money. 


ROTTEN  EGGS  are  culled  by  candling,  others  will  make  balut. 

Kaliil  To  the  Tagalog  pc'ople  in  Manila,  balut  is  as 

Duck  Kgg  popular  as  hot  dogs  at  an  .American  baseball  game. 
Delicacy  This  due  k-egg  delicacy  was  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  until  .American  soldiers  discovered  it 
during  World  \Var  H.  It  has  dc'velopc'd  into  one  of  the  most 

(Continued  on  page  141) 


pieUuae 


CONVERTO 


'  -  r 


dump^o¥y 


first  in  farm 
transportation 


.5^  iJ*.:',  .-a 


TILT  FRAME  IMPLEMENT  TRAILER 


moir  "i- 

1  tij-j  ■■ 

■r> 


The  Poultry  Yard 

A  REVIEW  OF  FACTS  AND  FINDINGS  CON¬ 
CERNING  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  POULTRY 
FLOCK  AND  THE  USE  OF  POULTRY  REMEDIES. 
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Don’t  let  its  light  weight  fool  you 


EASY  TO  PUT  ON 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  —  !n  sheets 
up  to  12  feet  long  —  goes  on 
easily.  Weather- resistant  alumi¬ 
num,  put  on  with  long-losting 
aluminum  nails,  ends  roofing  work 
and  worries. 


COOLER  BUILDINGS 
HEALTHIER  STOCK 

Farmers  tell  us  that  Alcoa  Roofing 
keeps  buildings  up  to  20  degrees 
cooler  on  hot  summer  days.  This 
means  that  flocks  and  herds  stay 
healthier — feed  better. 


No  reason  why  a  roof  should  weigh 
a  “ton  per  square”.  When  you  buy 
roofing  you’re  looking  for  lasting 
protection  and  freedom  from  repair 
rather  than  weight. 

You’ll  count  the  light  weight  of 
Alcoa  Roofing  a  mighty  big  advan¬ 
tage  when  you  figime  the  lighter 
load  the  roof  will  put  on  your  barn 
or  shed — and  when  you’re  putting 
this  lighter  roof  on! 

Because  it’s  corrosion -resistant 
Alcoa  Aliuninum,  through  and 


through,  Alcoa  Roofing  Sheet  never 
needs  painting,  can’t  rot  or  bum. 
And  it’s  the  strongest  aluminum 
farm  roofing,  gauge  for  gauge,  on 
the  market. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  long-lasting 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  Sheet. 
It  is  available  in  all  popular  types, 
thicknesses  and  finishes  with  a 
complete  line  of  accessories.  For 
detailed  information  and  easy-to- 
use  application  instructions,  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


ALL  TYPES  •  ALL  ACCESSORIES 

Make  your  choice  of  Alcoa  Roof¬ 
ing  Sheet  from  two  thicknesses — 
.019*  (equal  to  26  gauge)  and 
.024*  (equal  to  24  gauge),  two 
finishes — plain  or  embossed — ond 
three  popular  styles  shown  above. 


BUY  WHERE  YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN 

The  dealer  who  displays  this  sign 
sells  Alcoa  Roofing  and  all  ac¬ 
cessories  for  a  good  roof — ridge 
roll,  flashing  roll  valley,  and 
aluminum  nails.  See  him  for  com¬ 
plete  roofing  information. 


ALCOA 


AlCOA  ALUMINUM 

ROOFING  SHEET 


Also  leek  fer  Alcee  Aluminum  in  Sprinkler  Irrigetien  Systems,  Sprayers  end  Dusters,  Alumi¬ 
num  Point,  Screening,  Lightning  Reds  and  ether  medern  farm  equipment  and  materials. 


My  buMina  supply  dealer 


I  low  To  Get  It  isn’t  even-  dav  that  a 
(lows  Out  lartiKM'  is  (alh'd  on  to  rc- 
Of  Silos  move  a  cow  Ironi  a  silo,  but 
I’anncr  Everett  Lanijjnian, 
of  Os»  eola.  \\  iseonvin.  can  testify  that  the 
need  does,  on  occasion,  arise.  Lainpman 
recentlv  had  to  hsjure  out  a  way  to  rc'- 
inove  an  I8-inonth  old.  baO  jjound  heifer 
from  his  enijity  silo. 

The  heifer,  which  Lani|Jtnan  naim’d 
"Snoopv.”  plunccd  into  the  silo  to  escape 
the  attentions  of  a  bull.  The  silo  door 
measured  21  bv  29  inches.  It  was  12  feet 
from  the  door  to  the  concrete  floor  below. 

For  a  f(‘w  davs  Lainpman  didn’t  know 
liow  he  would  solve  his  problem.  He  finally 
decided  that  the  best  plan  wa>  to  start 
filling  the  silo.  The  corn  was  readv  for 
hanest.  .\s  the  silage  piled  up.  Snoopy 
helped  tramp  it  down,  all  the  while  "orc- 
ing  on  the  succulent  stover.  Eventually 
she  stood  level  with  the  silo  door.  Snoopy 
walked  out.  a  sadder  but  wiser  heifer. 


How  did  Snoopy  get  out? 


IIuii!»ehreak  Cows  are  hard  to  house- 
Your  Cows  I  hey  ha\e  little  re¬ 

gard  for  the  rules  of  hygiene, 
and  consecpiently  the  dair>- 
man  spends  a  large  frac  tion  of  his  chore 
time  cleaning  up  behind  his  animals.  M. 
Einerson.  of  the  L'niversity  of  Wisconsin, 
got  tired  of  being  a  cow’s  chambe-rmaid.  so 
he  figurc'd  out  a  way  to  make  cows  keep 
thc'ir  own  stalls  c  Ic'an. 

Hanging  above*  eac  h  cow’s  shouldc'is  is 


a  piec  e  of  wire  that  looks  like  a  c  heap 
clothes  hanger.  Fhese  are  connected  to  an 
electric  fence  controller.  If  a  cow.  in  mak¬ 
ing  preparation  to  relieve  herself,  humps 
her  shoulders  while  standing  too  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  stall  she  touches  the  wire*.  get> 
a  slight  shoc  k  and  backs  up;  the  manure 
falls  in  the  gutter. 

The  major  advantages  are  cleaner  milk 
and  less  chore  time  rc‘C|uirc*d  to  c  lean  stalls 
(Continued  on  page  1  8) 


The  Dairy  Barn 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
OEVELOFMENTS  IN  DAIRYINO  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


For  Farm  Use 


BUTLER  MANFACTURING  COMPANY 


etter  Protection  ^ 

for  valuable  stock,  grain  and  equipment. 
BUTLER  Steel  Buildings  are  weathertight, 
rodent  proof,  and  fire  safe. 


seful  for  Many  Purposes  y 

BL^TLER  Steel  Buildings  are  easily  adapted  for  any 
farm  purpose.  Ideally  suited  for  use  as  barns,  storage 
buildings,  or  shelters  for  high  cost  tools  and  implements. 


rim  Appearance 

The  clean,  trim  exterior  appearance  of  BUTLER  Steel 
Buildings  will  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  other  buildings 
on  your  farm.  Their  steel  construction  assures  you 
lou  maintenance  and  insurance  cost. 


ess  Cost  to  Construct 

.  You  gain  the  big  cost  advantage  of  mass  fabrication  .  . . 

I  precision  formed  parts  fit  perfectly — no  field  modification 

required  (unless  for  special  adaptation)  .  .  .  complete 
I  building  is  delivered — no  expensive  delays  in  purchasing 
I  materials  from  several  suppliers.  Minimum  of 
foundation  work. 


For  Prompt  Reply,  Addrost  Dept  027 
7378  Eetl  I3lh  St,  Kenut  City  3,  Mo 
97SHH  Sixth  Ave  ,  S  E  ,  Minntipolii  14,  Minn 
Dopt.  TTT,  Shipyard  No.  2,  P.  O.  Box  1072,  Richmond,  Calif. 

Please  send  name  of  distributor  and  information  on  Butler  Steel  Buildings 
to  be  used  for  _.  — — 


BUTLER  Steel  Buildings  go  up  in  a  matter  of 
days  instead  of  weeks.  Your  local  Butler  distributor 
will  give  you  quick,  expert  erection  service.  He 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  erection  problems. 


BUTLER  Steel  Buildings  are  available  in  a 
wide  range  of  sizes  to  meet  your  specific  needs. 


/ 


./ 


What’s  Good  for  the  Goose... 


. . .  seems  equally  good  for  the  gander,  judging  from  the 
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unsolicited  testimonial  this  feeder,  a  prominent  cattle 
man,  attached  to  his  recent  order  for  more  SuperSol. 


had  similar  results  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  before. 


We  also  know  from  far  more  ex¬ 
tensive  experience,  our  own  and  that 
of  some  of  the  country’s  foremost 
feeders  of  fine  stock,  that  B-F  Super- 
Sol  included  in  the  rations  of  cattle 
will  assure  better  appetite,  fleshing, 
finishing,  bloom,  settling,  and  calving. 


Our 

FREE  BOOKLET 
will  tell  you  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for  your 
livestock. 


(Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 

PROVIDES 


VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 


FEED  DIVISION 


BROWN’FORMAN 


DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 


ETTER 


MkEED 

mmVFmm 


i  BEEF  SUPPIEMENT 


B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBQFLAVIN.  THIAMIN 
NIACIN,  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE,  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
P-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN,  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 
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MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

This  dpjvalinu  mother-anJ'JaUk;hter  combination  is  typical  ot  the  healthy, 
productive  cattle  protected  year  round  by  MinRaltone  teedin^.  They're  typi¬ 
cal  ot  the  tine  Hereford  herd  at  the  Melton  Hereford  Ranch.  Clainesville.  Fla. 


Melton  Hereford  Ranch  Herd 
Protected  Against 

HwpsM  §§m€sssi 


Mr.  A.  E.  Melton  'shown  at  left)  is  the  owner 
of  noted  Melton  Hereford  Ranch.  It's  an  830- 
acre  ranch,  with  160  head  ot  polled  and  horned 
Herefords  fhalt  and  half). 

Mr.  Melton  says.  “VV'e'ie  been  feeding  Miiv 
Rnltone  for  2'  •_>  \ear.^  note,  git  itig  the  herd  free 
access  to  it.  W  e  hare  /otmd  that  it  helps  mature 
animals  maintain  top  condition  and  this,  of 
course,  is  fundamental  to  a  good  breeding  pro- 
gram.  MinRaltone  is  a  big  help  to  us  in  l^eeping 
our  calf  crop  up." 


\^'hat  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one  breed,  it  will  do  for  all. 
Follow  the  lead  of  successful  stockmen  —  feed  MinRaltone 
regularly,  year  round.  MinRaltone  protects  against  Hidden 
Hunger*  because  it  contains  11  essential  mineral  elements  with 
Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and 
complete  details. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Forsyth,  Go.  —  Chicago,  III. 


'HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdv  health,  rapid 
ero'A  th.  peak  nroduction  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


fMINRAlTWtl 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


WM.  F.  RENK  &  SONS 

Our  1949  International  Winnings  Suffolk  &  Hampshire  Sheep 
Champion  Suffolk  Ram  Champion  Suffolk  Ewe  Champion  Hampshire  Ewe 
ANNUAL  SALE,  MONDAY,  JUNE  19,  1950 

PLEASE  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  SUN  PRAIRIE,  WISCONSIN 


THE  DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

and  cows.  There  is  one  other  advantage, 
however,  which  Einerson  thinks  is  impor¬ 
tant.  DaiiAinen  have  known  for  years  that 
cows  are  more  comfortable  in  longer  stalls 
than  those  they  ordinarily  have.  I'hey  can 
lie  down  without  hanging  over  the  edge 
and  there  are  probably  fewer  injuries  and 
less  mastitis.  The  electric  trainer  jiermits 
the  use  of  long  stalls.  Einerson  concluded 
that  with  his  trainers  cows  can  be  kept  as 
clean  in  six  foot  stalls  as  they  can  in  five 
and  a  half  foot  stalls  not  ecpiipped  with 
trainers. 

The  \Visconsin  herd  on  which  the  trainer 
was  tested  included  17  Holsteins  as  alike 
in  temperament,  size,  and  stage  of  lactation 
as  possible.  They  were  tested  for  28  days. 
Daily  obsiTvations  were  made  on  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  stalls  and  the  cows  themselves. 
The  results  proved  promising  enough  to 
cause  Einerson  to  predict  that  dairy  barn 
structure  will  undergo  changes  to  accom¬ 
modate  longer  stalls.  The  cost  of  installing 
the  trainers,  aside  from  the  controller, 
runs  between  one  and  two  dollars  per  head. 

Progress  In  .Autumn  1949,  a  re- 

Report  On  port  on  X  disease  ajjpeared 
\  l)isease  jp  column.  The  disease 
was  then  a  little  understood 
newcomer  among  cattle  diseases.  Now 
there  comes  out  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity  a  re])ort  that  this  disease  whit  h  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  contagious,  may  be  linked 
with  some  of  the  trace  elemt'nts.  They 
em|)hasize  that  such  suggestions  are  still 
little  more  than  guesses. 

X  has  shown  up  only  in  the  |)ast  ten 
years,  but  has  s|)read  rapidlv  and  killed 
more  than  half  of  the  cattle  struck  by  it 
in  some  82  states.  There  i>  no  known 
caust'  or  cure  for  the  ailment.  Hut  in  the 
past  few  months  scientists  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  some  observations  on  the  disease  which 
may  eventually  reveal  its  cause  and  suggest 
a  cure  or  prevention. 

There  was  the  case  where  a  farmer 
had  rented  pasture  from  a  neighbor  whose 
cattle  had  died  from  X  disease.  ThriM* 
months  later  the  renter’s  cattle  started  to 
die  of  the  same  disease.  Three  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  it  and  the  remaining  1 7  wen* 
moved  immediately  to  other  farms.  Xone 
of  the  1 7  contacted  X.  There  have  also 
been  cases  when'  cows  in  one  field  an'  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  disease  while  thosi'  across 
the  fence  in  adjoining  fields  go  unharmed. 
These  conditions  prompted  the  scic'ntists 
who  are  studying  the  ])uzzler  to  ask  if 
something  in  the  soil,  pi'ihaps  the  trace 
elements,  might  be  doing  the  dirtv  work. 
Our  land  managenu'nt  practices  have 
changed  radically  within  the  past  ten  veal's 
and  perhaps  in  som*'.  as  yet.  unknown 
way  we  have  upsc't  tin'  di'licate  balance 
in  trace  elements.  This  may  be  a  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  solution  of  the  X  disease 
problem,  but  the  scientists  hasten  to  add 
that  there  are  no  suggestions  for  trt'ating 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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THE  BIG  NUMBER  WITH  THE 
NEW  LOW  PRICE  FOR  1950 


The  hottest  niiiiilt«‘r  cm  the  lii*rhuay — 
the  most  talkeii  ahoiit  ear  in  Vmeriea — 
that's  the  famous  Ohlsmohile  "HH  'I 
iVou'  (It  (in  eren  hmcr  f trice  fnr  l^t.'tl)! 

'"K<M-ket’"  Kiijiine  aetioii — most  thrilliii"  ever! 
Fiitiiramie  st\  liiiji — fleet,  smart,  distiiietive! 
Whirlauav  Ilvdra-Matie* — sn|M-rhlv  sm<M>th! 
.\oie  dll  vditrs  at  the  Idicesi  citsl  (>rer! 

'I  ake  a  demonstratioii  drive  tomorrow. 


road  for  |H‘rformanee—  for  driving  ease — ■ 
for  fiiliie.  You'll  he  tiollars  ahead  when 
voii  r<H-ket  aliead  ill  Oldsimdiile's  “}{}{" — 
at  I*).~)tl's  iwH  low  price! 


msMmif 


hirlmtay  Hydra'  V/a/ic  I  frit**,  at  niiuttii  ftrivf,  /loii  ttpiitmal  tm  all  Old%mt>hile 


A  General  Motors  Value 


1 


Only  P«*lr»»i*n*Mo«»r**  l*rU»r«  carry 
tlu*  famous  l’n*lerwrlt«*rs’  l,al»»“l 
of  Approval  .  .  .  yi»ur  iruarantcc 
that  our  drier**  are  soundly 
constructed  and  safe  from  fire 
hazards.  Write  todav  for  com* 
plete  literature  on  hay  drying. 


Potents 
gronted 
Cr  pcndng 


STAKE  RACK 


PARAGON 


SPRAYER 

Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees,  poultry  and 
livestock.  Destroys  weeds. 
Whitewashes  buildings. 
Automatic  agitotion 
prevents  solution 
from  settling  in  f 
tank  or  dogging  V  ^  I 
nozzles.  . 


Air  tJaUke  e\Tia, 


ELIMINATE  CONTINUOUS  PUMPING 


Model  3'P  with  4-gollon  com¬ 
pression  tonk,  assures  continued 
spray  at  high  pressure  long  after 
pumping  stops.  It's  strictly  a 
one  man  job'*,  easy,  fast  and 
thorough.  Price  with  gouge, 
pipe,  hose  and  nozzles  $44.95. 


Ten  day  trial  with  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


21  StQte  Ave. 


Harrison,  Ohio 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO  DEPT  FQ-60 

Pleose  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

rr-r-Mio  21.A  Wogon - □ 

21-8  Wogon 

11-A  Hi-Speed  N*""®  - 

^  Wagon  Geor,  4' 2  Tons  O 

^  ^  Power -Driven  Spreaders 

75bu  niOObu  niso  bu  nr..,,  c 


GALION,  OHIO 


Fanners  who  have  read  PUa^aut  l'r7//<y 
and  Malabar  Farm  with  a  feeling  that 
Broinfield  was  si'ins  them  kinders[arten 
stuff  should  take  to  this  new  book.  Broni- 
field  admits  that  those  books  were  written 
“  to  lure  readers  who  never  had  any 
interest  in  atjrieulture  or  whose  interest 
had  been  dulled  or  killed  by  pamphlets 
hearing  sueh  names  as  Some  Prriituinary 
Observations  of  Phenolo<iical  Data  as  a 
Tool  in  the  Study  of  Photoperiodic  and 
Thermal  Requirements  of  ]"arious  Plant 
Material.”  Here  he  tells  what  he  as  a 
farmer  has  learned  from  his  land,  from 
other  fannei-s.  and  from  the  men  of  scieiu  (>. 
Farmers  will  find  that  mueh  of  what  he 
says  has  been  known  by  them  for  a  long 
time  or  has  been  published  elsewhere,  but 
no  one  else  has  presented  it  with  the  imagi¬ 
native  punch  of  Bromficld.  who  makes  of 
fanning  a  thing  of  wonderful  excitement. 

Gra^s  Farming 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  -Agriculture  used  Grass  as  the  title 
and  subject  for  the  Yearbook  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture.  Since  then  a  deluge  of  books  on  pas¬ 
ture  and  forage  crops  have  been  published. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


PtcpeJf.., 


Trade  morii  Reg 
U  S  Pot  Off 


FLAT  PLATFORM 


LOUIS  BROMFIELD  at  Malabar  Farm. 


S  J. 

HAY  RACK 


LIVE  STOCK 


THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Gallon,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


BUY  ONE  NOW  — YOU'LL  BE  GLAD  YOU  DID. 

-because  it's  better- -and  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  wagon 
set-up. 


It  IS  5  wagons  in  one  With  only  one  Flat  Platform  unit  and  tour  body 
attachments,  you  hove  o  specialized  wogon  tor  any  type  of  hauling  job. 
HI -TENSILE  Steel  understructure  construction  stonds  rough  service-- 
mokes  it  flexible. 


Lorge-treod  agricultural  tires  with  roller  beoring  wheels  tor  easy,  safe, 
cross-field  operation.  Turns  short  but  will  not  whip  at  fast  speeds.  Low 
height  platform  permits  easy  loading.  You  will  find  the  Cobey  21 -A  or 
21-8  wagon  tops  in  quality,  usefulness,  and  long  service. 

Return  coupon  tor  complete  information  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


FARM  BOOKS 


1$  what  you  make  it  TODAY 


Now  YOU  Can  Save  Every  Cutting 
Increase  Quality  2-4  Times 


Artificial  Hay  curing  by  Pclr.^on-Mixire 
nifthod.<?  produces  rich,  leafy  preen  hay.w. 
full  of  extra  quantities  of  bone  and  fle.sli 
buildinp  nutrients  .  .  .  that  are  lost  to  sun 
and  weather  by  ordinary  field  cm  inp.  Peir- 
.son-Moore  cured  hay  is  cut  and  safely  in 
tlie  tiarn  the  .same  day.  Xo  mure  lost  hay 
riittinps. 

^ian.v  users  of  our  equipment  say  it  paid 
for  itself  in  one  season.  Our  driers  are  easy 
and  er-onomical  to  operate.  Larpe  and  small 
sizes.  Present  farm  huildinps  can  he  inex¬ 
pensively  adapted  for  dryinp  of  hay.  corn, 
small  prains  and  other  crops. 


firr  Vntit^ru  ritern'  Spproved 


Out  of  the  Earthy  by  Louis  Bromfield 
Harper  and  Brothers,  .\  e:v  Pork  $4.00 

\Vhcn  Louis  Bromfield  writes  fiction  he 
often  recreates  the  exotic,  to  us  unbeliev¬ 
able.  far  away  lands  of  India  and  Europe. 
When  he  writes  about  his  farming  ex¬ 
periences  he  uses  his  imagination  to  put 
the  provable  truth  into  unforgetable 
language.  Often  accused  of  being  a  good 
fanner  only  because  he  has  plenty  of  money 
to  sink  into  his  Malabar  Farm.  Bromfield 
uses  this  present  book  to  meet  his  critics 
head-on  and  lav  his  farming  practices  and 
beliefs  on  the  line. 


^PEIRSON-MOORE 


LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 


MODEL  21 -A 

7'  X  14'  platform 

MODEL  21-B 

8'  X  16'  platform 
Capacity  100  bu. 
or  4*2  Tons 


It  is  just  as  wasteful  to  over-power  a  job 
as  to  under-power  it.  Here’s  a  low-cost 
way  to  have  the  right  size  tractor  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Every  farm  has  jobs  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Model  G  Tractor  will  do  better  or  at  low¬ 
er  cost  than  any  other  kind  of  power.  On 
many  farms,  the  Model  G  solves  every 
power  need.  With  it  you  can  have  a  line 
of  quick-hitch,  front-mounted  implements 
that  enable  you  to  grow  a  wider  choice  of 
crops  than  with  any  other  tractor. 

If  you  now  own  a  larger  tractor,  why 
tie  it  up  with  light  jobs  the  Model  G  can 
do  on  quarts  of  fuel  instead  of  gallons? 
During  busy  seasons,  this  extra  power 
plant  can  prove  "worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 


for  Any  Size  or  Type  farm 

Actually,  the  rear-engine  Model  G  is 
now  used  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  — on 
all  kinds  of  crops  — on  all  sizes  of  farms. 

In  one  general  farming  community,  for 
example,  more  than  150  owners  now  use 
Model  G  Tractors.  They  mow  with  a 
field-weight,  5-foot  mower  .  .  .  plant  corn 
or  cotton  up  to  the  capacity  of  any  2-row 
planter.  On  many  farms,  these  two  jobs 
alone  — mowing  and  planting  —  more  than 
justify  investment  in  the  tractor. 

For  all  jobs  on  some  farms  . . .  for  some 
jobs  on  all  farms  ...  to  completely  powe: 
your  farm,  own  the  .  .  . 


Rear  Engine  G  Tractor 


For  a  FREE  Demonstration 

of  the  MODEL  G  TRACTOR  with  Tools  for  Southern  Forms 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  TO: 

Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,  Dept.  76 
d  Tell  me  how  I  can  see  the  Model  G  Tractor  demonstrated. 

d  Send  me  free  color  literature  on  the  Model  G  power  outfit, 
with  tractor  tools  costing  less  than  horse  or  mule  implements. 


fllUS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor  division  •  MILWAUKEE  1.  U.  S.  A. 


Name 


>e. 


FIELDS  OF  THE  OTAVALOS  CLIMB  THE  SLOPES  of  the  Andes  in  terraced  steps 
during  the  Inca  empire.  In  the  high  fields  are  the  crops  of  the  temperate  zones; 
,e  lowlands  the  semitropicol  crops;  oltitude  tokes  the  place  of  seosonol  change 
,hase  people  who  li.e  on  .he  eoeotor.  E«ep.  for  .he  oddi.ion  of  .he  ox  ond 
iron  shod  wooden  plow  .heir  ogrituLurol  lools  ond  me.hods  hove  changed  bu. 
in  o  millenniem  of  .ime;  .heir  deep  love  of  .he  lond  hos  changed  no.  o.  all. 
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FIELDS 

in  the 

CLOUDS 


BY  JOHN  COLLIEK,  JR. 

Dispossessed  of  their  rich  valleys^ 

the  Otavalo  Indians  of  Ecuador  farm 

the  thin  slopes  of  the  high  Andes. 


ir 


AS  the  sun  dips  below  the  japped  peaks,  a  moist,  sharp  coldness  climbs 
-  out  of  the  valleys  and  up  the  cultivated  slopes  of  the  Andes.  The 
Otavalo  children  draw  their  blankets  about  them  and  snuersfle  closer 
to  brothers  and  sisters.  Over  their  windowless  hut  the  Southern  Cross 
wheels  across  the  sky  and  the  last  wisps  of  smoke  from  dying  hearth 
fires  ascend  straight  upward  in  the  thin  air. 

The  Otavalo  Indians  live  on  the  equator,  but  at  9.000  feet,  in  the 
shadows  of  the  towering  .Andes,  the  days  are  mild  all  year  round  and 
the  nights  are  always  cold.  This  is  the  tropics,  but  not  the  tropics  of 
the  steaming  jungle  one  finds  in  the  low  coastal  areas  only  a  few  miles 


west  in  this  ancient  Inca  land  of  Ecuador. 

Beneath  the  peaks  of  Otavalo  the  waters  of  Lake  San  Pablo  lie  black, 
bottomless.  Only  the  reflections  of  the  stars  shimmer  on  her  quiet  sur¬ 
face.  .All  around  her  ten  miles  of  marshy  shore  are  communities  of  the 
Otavalo  Indians:  Pucara.  Malesparnba.  San  Roque  Bajo,  Caluqui.  .San 
Miguel,  Gualacata.  Araque.  .Abatag.  Camuendo,  La  Compania. 

The  night  air  bites  in  that  coldest  hour  just  before  the  dawn.  Not 
a  dog  harks.  Not  the  lowing  of  a  single  cow.  Only  the  frogs  break  the 
stillness  with  their  monotonous  croaking.  But  within  an  Indian  home 
people  are  getting  up.  poking  each  other  in  the  ribs,  yawning,  trying 
to  steal  another  wink  of  sleep.  For  the  .Andean  farmer’s  day  often  begins 


sand  feet  above  sea  le\el,  more  than  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 


THERE  ARE  MUSIC  AND  DANCING  at  the  fiesta  of  San  Juan.  Otavalo  musicians 
play  their  own  native  reed  flutes  and  silver  horns  brought  from  across  the  seas. 


in  the  darkness.  Before  the  dawn  the 
Indians  leave  their  thatched  huts  for  their 
fields  ujx)n  the  mountain.  Life  is  stirring 
now  in  the  shadow.  A  cock  crows  in  a 
tapering  eucalyptus  tree.  From  the  interior 
of  the  house  comes  the  “cui,  cui,  cm!” 
of  the  family’s  guinea  pigs,  the  mew  of  a 


kitten,  the  cr\-  of  a  child,  as  the  family 
readies  itself  for  departure. 

Miguel  Maldonado  and  his  family  are 
rising  earlier  than  their  neighbors,  for 
today  they  are  planning  to  plow  their 
field  at  the  very  top  of  the  Indian  farm 
land  on  Mount  Imabura — eleven  thou- 


The  Inea  Empire 

The  Otavalo  Indians  have  been  farmers 
from  the  dawn  of  archaeological  time.  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Inca  Empire  which 
stretched  from  northern  Argentina  all  the 
way  to  the  borders  of  Colombia,  a  nation 
two  thousand  miles  in  length  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  millions  of  people  who 
lived  entirely  by  intensive  agriculture. 
Overlords  of  the  empire  administered  this 
vast  agrarian  state  with  scientific  effici¬ 
ency.  Regions  of  drought  were  supjjlied 
with  produce  from  regions  of  plenty. 
More  than  its  gold,  the  wealth  of  the 
empire  was  its  carefully  cultivated  fields. 

.Agriculture  was  not  only  the  economy 
of  the  Incas,  but  a  way  of  life.  The  sun. 
which  brought  growth  frgm  the  soil,  was 
their  most  sacred  symlwl.  and  planting 
and  harvesting  the  richest  ceremonies  of 
their  religion.  Soil  conservation  and  the 
arts  of  terracing  and  irrigation  were  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  science  that  even  today 
draws  researchers  from  all  over  the  world 
to  study  the  crumbling  mountain  terraces, 
the  vast  systems  of  irrigation,  parts  of 
which  are  still  in  use. 

'I’he  Spanish  conquest  eclipsed  this 
amazing  civilization,  but  not  the  vitality 
of  the  .Andean  Indians.  The  Otavalos  still 
farm  with  the  zeal  of  their  ancestors.  Here 
the  roots  of  ancient  Indian  culture  flourish. 

'I'he  energy  of  the  Otavalo  Indians  has 
won  for  them  a  sure  footing  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  modern  Ecuador.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  the  conquering  Spaniards  dispos¬ 
sessed  the  Otavalos  of  most  of  their  high, 
fertile  valley  in  northern  Ecuador,  leaving 
them  with  only  mountain  land  to  farm. 
But  over  the  years,  the  devotion  of  the 
Indians  to  their  land  has  won  them  back 
portion  after  portion  of  their  lost  heri¬ 
tage.  until  today  they  are  once  more 
becoming  the  owners  of  the  \alley. 

But  in  a  subsistence  agriculture,  farm¬ 
ing  alone  cannot  buy  land.  For  genera¬ 
tions  the  Otavalos  have  accumulated 
meager  savings  by  working  on  the  Spanish 
haciendas  at  a  slave’s  wage;  they  have 
descended  from  their  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  fetid  tropical  coast  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantation,  where  many  have 
died  of  malaria  and  tuberculosis.  Pain¬ 
fully  and  slowly  they  save  to  buy  another 
acre  in  their  beloved  valley. 

In  recent  years  the  Otavalos  ha\e 
turned  successfully  to  textile  crafts,  fine 
blankets  and  tweed  suiting — to  earn 
money.  Every  penny  of  their  profits  go('s 
back  into  the  land,  for  to  them  the  land 
is  the  paramount  source  of  wealth.  This 
is  the  direction  of  all  their  labor:  to  work 
to  save  to  buy  land. 

Dawn  to  Dusk 

Only  a  faint  glow  shines  from  the  door¬ 
way  of  Miguel  Maldonado’s  earth-walled 
home.  A  crude  coal  oil  lamp  flickers  feebly 
as  the  family  prepares  to  leave  for  their 


THE  PRIMITIVE  PLOW  is  carried  down  the  mountainside  after  the  morning  work.  By 
noon  the  Indians  will  have  reached  home  and  started  their  spinning  and  weaving. 


field  on  the  mountain  slope. 

Xo  one  leaves  empty-handed  as  they 
pass  from  the  darkened  dooryard.  The 
father  shoulders  his  wooden  plow  and 
drives  before  him  two  sleepy,  softly-lowing 
oxen.  The  mother,  Maria,  carries  a  primi¬ 
tive  hoe  and  a  mattock.  Pedro,  the  older 
t)oy,  has  a  great  cloth  bundle  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  tied  on  his  back.  And  the  younger 
boy,  Manuel,  and  the  little  ,girl,  Rosita, 
carr\’  bundles  of  parched  corn  and  beans 
for  breakfast  in  the  field. 

In  their  musical  Indian  tongue  they 
speak  softly,  as  if  not  to  awaken  the  still 
sleeping  world.  Perhaps  Miguel  Mal¬ 
donado  is  saying,  “Hurry,  hurry,  ever\- 
one!  I'he  dawn  is  coming.  Our  field  is 
very  high.  \Ve  must  plow  and  plant  before 
the  sun  is  hot!”  And  as  he  speaks  the  sky 
turns  from  indigo  to  a  sheet  of  pearl  light 
behind  the  jagged  peaks. 

“^’es,  hurry.”  repeats  the  mother.  “W'e 
have  many  skeins  of  wool  to  spin  today.” 
So  they  press  forward,  their  bare  feet 
moving  without  a  sound  over  the  boulder- 
strewn  trail. 

Upward  they  climb  in  the  chill  moun¬ 
tain  air.  The  valley  below  is  lost  in  a  lake 
of  dawn  mist.  A%  they  climb  they  seem 
to  be  passing  the  seasons  as  the  northern 
farmer  knows  them.  In  the  valley  corn  has 
just  been  har\-ested,  further  up  the  slope 
peas  are  green  and  lush,  and  in  the  upper¬ 
most  fields  the  land  lies  in  a  zone  of  eter¬ 
nal  spring,  ready  to  be  planted  to  crops 
that  thrive  in  the  chilly  nights  and  cool 
days.  Only  the  mountain  tops  rise  sharp 
and  clear  above  the  rolling  foothills  where 
lie  a  patchwork  of  Indian  fields.  Higher 
than  all  the  others  seems  the  Maldonados’ 
field.  .\t  last  they  reach  its  rocky  terrace 
and  fling  themselves  on  the  ground  for  a 
moment’s  rest. 

“We  must  plow!”  cried  Miguel  Maldo¬ 


nado,  springing  from  the  ground.  “While 
the  dew  is  still  in  the  furrows  we  must 
plant  the  potatoes.  We  haven’t  all  morn¬ 
ing  to  loll  in  the  sun.  That’s  for  the  towns¬ 
people.  That’s  for  the  tinkers  and  the 
hatters.  Come  on.  Come!” 

The  wooden  yoke  of  the  iron-tipped 
plow  is  lashed  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen, 
and  with  a  sharp  jab  of  a  pole  the  sleepy 
beasts  begin  their  plodding  course.  Back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth  they  go,  with 
the  family  moving  in  a  busy  procession. 


the  father  urging  on  the  oxen,  the  mother 
and  Pedro  with  mattock  and  hoe,  break¬ 
ing  the  clods  thrown  up  in  the  furrows, 
Manuel  dropping  seed  potatoes  into  the 
furrow,  and  little  Rosita  tamping  down 
the  seed  with  her  foot. 

Beneath  their  heavy  ponchos,  Miguel 
and  the  boys  wear  white  cotton  homespun 
shirts  and  short  trousers  that  come  midway 
between  the  knee  and  the  ankle.  Their 
long  hair  hangs  down  their  backs  in  a 
single  braid  beneath  their  heavy  felt  hats. 


YOU  EAT  WHEN  YOU  ARE  HUNGRY  if  you  are  an  Otavalo  Indian.  Only  the  white 
man  is  concerned  about  meals  being  punctual.  The  corn  and  potato  soup  is  cooked  in 
a  big  clay  pot  over  a  twig  fire  that  is  kept  burning  in  a  corner  of  the  single  room. 
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down  by  the  house  for  corn,  and  fields 
half-way  up  for  peas  and  wheat.  And 
look,  here  we  plant  the  mountain  potato. 
Only  on  the  high  slopes  will  such  a  fine 
food  grow!  The  white  people  in  the  valley 
grow  only  corn,  just  corn.  Only  the  In¬ 
dians  grow  these  fine  little  potatoes!” 

.Altitude  and  Seasons 

A  long  speech  for  a  quiet  man!  It  was 
ancient  wisdom  learned  from  his  father 
and  now  passed  on  to  his  son — this  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Indian  has  and  the  white 
man  has  not,  the  secret  of  nature.  Alti¬ 
tudes  are  like  seasons,  that  was  what  he 
was  telling  his  son.  For  altitude  is  the 
blessing  that  alleviates  the  curse  of  the 
tropics.  On  the  equator  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  change  in  temperature.  Year 
in  and  year  out  the  same  crop  grows  again 
and  again.  Populations  are  stranded  in 
crop  belts.  Only  a  change  in  altitude  can 
alter  their  diet.  A  few  thousand  feet  up 
the  mountains  there  is  another  crop 
belt,  where  still  another  population  lies 
stranded.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  diet  and 
extreme  transportation  problems  leave  the 
potato  planters  eating  potatoes  and  the 
tropical  fruit  planters  eating  fruit. 

The  Indians  of  Otavalo  plant  their 
fields  from  the  floor  of  their  valley 
far  up  the  mountains  till  altitude  finally 
ends  their  ambitious  agriculture.  The  lush 
bottom  lands  yield  corn  and  peas  and 
garden  greens,  the  middle  slopes  wheat 
and  barley  and  peas,  and  the  highest  fields 
the  hard  Indian  grain,  quinoa,  and  tiny, 
delicious  .■\ndean  potatoes.  So  the  year 
around  they  have  the  benefits  of  all  the 
seasons,  from  spring  to  cold  fall.  Their 
diet  follows  this  pattern,  which  gives  them 
a  robust  health  that  the  white  people  in 
the  vallev  lack.  The  vallev  lands  vield  pri- 


Rosita  and  the  mother,  too,  are  dressed 
alike.  Their  loose  white  blouses  are  gaily 
hand  embroidered.  Their  dark  blue  skirts 
are  simple  pieces  of  wool  wrapped  around 
in  ancient  fashion  and  held  at  the  waist  by 
a  broad  and  a  narrow  belt,  .\nother  piece 
of  wool  or  cotton  is  knotted  loosely  around 
their  shoulders,  and  on  their  heads  they 
wear  another  cloth  folded  or  tied  in  the 
manner  of  their  community.  .All  of  them 
are  barefoot. 

With  a  hot  breath  the  tropical  sun  rises, 
flooding  the  mountain  with  light.  The  last 
furrows  are  nearly  plowed.  Higher  rises 
the  sun.  its  burning  rays  drinking  the 
night  dew  from  the  earth.  .At  last  the 
field  is  planted.  I'he  oxen  are  turned  loose 
to  graze,  and  the  family  sits  down  in  a 
circle  to  eat  the  morning  meal. 

Everyone  is  busy  cracking  the  parched 
corn  and  watching  the  morning  mist  lift 
from  the  valley.  Fhere  is  the  town  of  Ota¬ 
valo,  the  neat  streets  and  plazas  of  the 
Spanish  town  where  every  Saturday 
the  Indians  gather  for  market.  Down  the 
mountain  slope  to  the  lake  and  up  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side  spreads 
ihe  tight  patchwork  of  tiny  Indian  fields. 
.\nd  in  contrast,  in  the  valley  floor,  lie 
the  spacious  fields  of  the  haciendas. 

‘AVe  climb  so  far  to  fann,”  e.xclaims 
Pc'dro  as  he  reaches  for  another  handful 
of  corn.  ”Such  fine  fields  there  are  in  the 
valley — no  rocks,  no  hills  .  .  .” 

‘A’es.  the  valley  is  very  fine.”  observes 
Miguel  Maldonado  with  a  long  (]uiet  look. 
“Our  people  once  farmed  all  the  valley, 
they  say.  But  we  always  planted  the  hills. 
The  mountain  is  our  father,  my  son.  Do 
not  begrudge  his  rocky  slopes.  He  gives 
us  strength,  food  to  make  us  strong.  Every 
hill  has  a  different  taste,  every  higher 
field  a  different  flower.  We  have  fields 


DRIVING  A  BARGAIN  steer  from  the  market,  this  barefoot  woman  throws  a  bag  of 
groceries  over  her  shoulder  and  climbs  back  to  her  village  on  the  mountain  slope. 


marily  cash  c  rops  for  the  big  haciendas, 
and  much  of  the  food  for  the  townspeo¬ 
ple  must  come  from  other  places  at  great 
expense.  So  the  diet  of  the  artisan  and 
shop-keeper  is  likely  a  staple  of  bread  and 
polished  rice  with  a  few  eggs  and  beans. 
Their  apathetic  appearance  and  frail 
bodies  are  the  marks  of  this  diet.  Only  the 
Indians  have  the  strength  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  ancient  Indian  crops  were  surpris- 


ingly  well-balanced:  corn,  a  cereal  grain 
called  quinoa,  many  types  of  melons  and 
squashes,  several  varieties  of  potatoes,  na¬ 
tive  beans,  and  a  host  of  wild  plants  that 
were  gathered  from  the  mountains  and 
the  lake.  .As  in  most  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  corn  was,  and  still  is.  the  Indians’ 
staple  crop.  In  Otavalo  it  thrives  best  on 
the  valley  floor  where  it  grows  large  ears. 
But  up  the  mountain  slopes  the  yield  de¬ 
creases  and  it  is  seldom  planted  much 


above  nine  thousand  feet.  'Ihe  native 
.Andean  grain,  quinoa,  which  grows  at 
very  high  altitudes,  is  a  low-growing  bur- 
nished-red  plant  with  tiny  round  seeds 
which  cook  into  a  chewy  cereal.  The 
Andes  are  the  probable  place  of  the  origin 
of  the  potato,  for  here  the  greatest  variety 
of  potato  plants  are  found.  Potatoes  of  all 
sizes,  some  as  small  as  a  peanut.  Potatoes 
of  all  shaf)es  and  colors  and  textures — 
round,  elongated,  and  scallojjed;  white, 


red,  yellow,  and  purple ;  some  mealy, 
some  sticky,  some  glutinous.  The  Indian 
chooses  the  variety  best  suited  for  his  soil 
and  altitude.  Other  root  plants  are  sweet 
potatoes,  a  native  food  plant  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  carrots,  both  orange  and 
white.  Among  the  native  beans  is  the 
chocho  bean,  tiny  and  white  and  very  bit¬ 
ter  unless  cooked  in  many  waters.  There 
is  also  a  multi-colored  pinto-typ)e  bean 
that  comes  red,  pink,  yellow,  blue,  and 
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black — which  cooks  out  like  any  other 
dull  bean,  a  drab  brown  color.  I'hen  there 
is  the  haba  bean,  large  like  the  lima  but 
even  meatier  and  tastier,  its  only  disad- 
\  antage  being  its  tough  skin,  which  means 
it  must  not  onlv  be  shelled  Irom  the  pod 
but  each  individual  bean  peeled. 

Indian  agriculture  has  changed  little  in 
the  four  hundred  years  of  Spanish  domi¬ 
nation.  \\  heat  and  barley,  peas  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  vegetables  were  added  to  the 
rich  assortment  of  Indian  crops.  European 
fruits  were  introduced  but  have  not 
thrived.  Few  Indians  Iwther  about  fruit 
trees.  Only  a  little  choke  t  herry  is  native 
to  the  region,  and  the  European  apples 
and  peaches  seem  to  have  re\erted  and 
become  ecpially  hard  and  sour.  More  sig¬ 
nificant  was  the  introduction  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  plow  and  iron  and  steel  for  tools, 
whi(  h  the  Indians  readily  adopted. 

In  Otavalo  European  livestock  has  been 
ado|}ted  only  in  part.  Evers-  Indian  owns 
or  borrows  oxen  for  cultivation,  but  lim¬ 
ited  pasturage  has  presented  the  Indians 


from  developing  a  stock  culture.  Only  the 
sery  high  mountainsides,  too  high  for 
fanning,  and  the  ravines,  too  steep  for 
planting,  are  given  to  grazing.  .\  fess  In¬ 
dians  keep  cosvs,  and  others  a  fesv  pigs 
which  they  sell  in  the  market.  Some 
have  a  fesv  sheep,  tsvo  or  three,  or  a 
small  flock,  but  the  sparse  pasturage 
makes  substantial  herds  impossible,  and 
svool  for  the  textile  crafts  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  large  haciendas  sshich  hase 
a  tremendous  number  of  acres  in  pasture. 

European  lisestock  has  not  appreciably 
increased  the  meat  diet  of  the  Indians. 
Only  chickens  are  svidely  enough  distrib¬ 
uted  to  figure  in  the  daily  diet.  These 
hardy  creatures  fend  for  themselses.  lay 
occasional  eggs,  and  blend  readily  with 
corn  and  beans  in  the  family  soup  pot. 
The  only  traditional  meat  animal  which 
the  Indians  domesticated  was  the  guinea 
pig.  \  dozen  or  more  of  these  pretty. 
furr\-  little  animals  scurr\-  about  stjueaking 
in  the  dark  kitchen  corner  of  eveiy  Indian 
home.  Their  meat  is  something  like  rabbit, 


THE  COWS  GRAZE  ON  WATER  CRESS  and  lavender-flowering  hyacinths  as  they  wade  belly 
deep  on  the  shores  of  Lake  San  Pablo.  A  stray  may  be  hard  to  find  among  the  bullrushes. 


rich  and  sweet.  They  are  roasted  whole 
over  the  coals,  or  boiled.  Guinea  pigs  also 
play  an  important  part  in  Indian  magic 
and  healing  ceremonies. 

The  Otavalo  Indians  have  thus  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  European  techniques  that 
(ould  be  adapted  to  their  pattern,  but 
have  held  firmly  to  the  ancient  economy 
of  subsistence  agriculture.  Nearly  evers- 
thing  grown  is  consumed  by  the  family  it¬ 
self.  and  farm  produce  as  a  source  of  cash 
docs  not  yet  figure  in  the  Indian  economy. 
An  Indian’s  health  and  substance  is  in 
ratio  to  his  acreage.  New  land  is  for  him 
an  added  unit  of  energy.  The  Indian  rises 
from  the  earth  itself.  Year  after  year  he 
spreads  new  roots  like  a  mighty  tree. 

Maldonado  and  his  family  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  breakfast.  “Ho,  we’d  better  get 
homeward.”  cries  Miguel.  “Tomorrow  is 
market  day.  and  I  still  have  cloth  on  the 
loom.” 

“Yes.  and  I  have  clothes  to  wash  in  the 
lake.”  adds  Maria,  giving  the  oxen  a  dig 
in  the  ribs. 

The  procession  of  the  early  morning  re¬ 
peats  itself,  the  plodding  oxen.  Miguel 
Maldonado  carrying  the  plow,  the  rest  of 
the  family  following  with  hoes  and  mat¬ 
tocks.  Rosita  trotting  along  behind,  her 
little  feet  moving  swiftly  to  keep  up.  The 
rocky  trail  winds  down  and  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake.  From  the  deserted  field 
the  figures  descend.  Smaller  and  smaller 
they  become,  till  oxen  and  all  are  lost  in 
the  rocky  terrain  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  great  height  the  Maldonados’ 
home  community  looks  like  a  neatly 
drawn  map.  Tiny  squares  that  are  houses, 
twisting  lines  that  are  trails,  black  lines 
that  are  hedges  and  copses  of  eucalyptus 
trees.  Beyond  the  pattern  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  cool  green  line  of  lake  shore, 
then  the  deep  blue  expanse  of  Lake  San 
Pablo.  Its  waters  lie  like  an  immense  jewel 
amid  the  .\ndes  with  a  setting  of  jjatch- 
worked  fields,  roads,  and  Indian  settle¬ 
ments. 


Home  to  the  Loom 

The  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens.  .Already 
around  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  fringes 
of  clouds  are  gathering.  By  afternoon  the 
peaks  will  be  lost  in  mist  and  cold  winds 
will  sweep  down  from  the  mountains.  'Fhe 
Indians  will  draw  their  ponchos  closer. 
The  villagers  will  watch  the  threatening 
sky  and  close  their  doors  against  the  blow¬ 
ing  dust.  Perhaps  it  may  rain  a  bit.  but 
scarcely  enough  to  clear  the  air.  For  it  is 
in  the  diy  season,  in  .August,  that  Maldo¬ 
nado  plants  his  highest  fields.  Only  high 
on  the  mountains  is  there  enough  mois¬ 
ture  for  plants  to  germinate  and  grow. 
The  wheat  fields  are  golden  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun.  Here  a  family  is  harvesting,  cut¬ 
ting  the  full  heads  off  with  a  sickle,  leav¬ 
ing  the  straw  long,  as  browse  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  stock.  Only  the  peas  on  the  middle 
slopes  are  green.  They  grow  quickly, 
counting  on  the  morning  dew  and  the 
occasional  showers  of  July  and  August.  In 
another  month  they  too  w-ill  be  dry. 
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August,  September,  and  October  are 
he  slack  months.  The  valley  fields  lie  fal- 

®*‘'***^*  are  gathered  up 
and  piled  m  great  cylindrical  mounds 
called  parvas.  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  cook¬ 
ing  fire  and  fodder  for  the  o.xen.  This  is 
the  season  when  men  with  little  or  no  hiffh 
inountam  fields  often  go  away  to  work 
or  vvhen  the  craftsmen  spend  longer  hours 
at  their  looms. 

In  November  the  big  rains  come.  This 
IS  the  month  for  preparing  the  vallev 
fields  again  and  planting  corn  and  beans 
and  squash.  The  fields  are  plowed  three 
tunes,  soaking  up  the  rains  between.  Then 
they  are  planted  and  in  the  succeeding 
months  are  cultivated  several  times,  till 
the  plants  are  strong  and  tall.  In  April 
comes  the  first  of  the  green  com,  chodo, 
and  from  then  until  the  corn  is  dry  the 
succulent  ears  are  never  missing  from  the 
ndian  hearth.  The  green  corn  mav  be 
ground  and  made  into  cakes  which'  are 
folded  up  m  corn  shucks  and  boiled.  And 


a  succotash  is  made  of  green  com  kernels 
and  green  haba  beans  boiled  together  As 
the  corn  gets  drier  and  tougher  it  is  soft¬ 
ened  m  lye  like  hominy. 

In  June  and  July  come  the  corn  har¬ 
vest  The  whole  family  works  together, 
tach  one  carnes  over  his  shoulder  a  sack 
improvised  by  tying  together  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  a  great  square  of  strong  cotton 
homespun.  In  this  he  gathers  the  ears  and 
carries  them  back  to  the  house  where  thev 
are  piled  m  a  heap  in  the  dooryard.  Then 
t^he  corn  is  shucked  and  the  bulk  of  the 
harvest  stored  on  a  platform  under  the 
rafters  m  the  interior  of  the  house.  Any 
relatives  or  friends  who  have  helped  in 
the  harvest  receive  a  basket  of  corn  as 
their  share. 

\Vork  goes  on  ceaselessly  in  the  Indian 
home  Rhythmically,  vvack,  wack,  wack. 
goes  Miguel  Maldonado’s  loom.  A  fine 
blue-gray  herringbone  tweed  is  wound  up 
on  the  loom.  A  gentleman’s  suit  in  Quito 
a  senator’s  overcoat  in  Bogoa,  or  it  may,’ 


as  much  of  this  cloth  does,  find  its 
into  the  hands  of  tourists  who  carry  t 
home  to  faraway  lands,  where  a  Pari 
designer  or  a  Fifth  Avenue  tailor 
lashion  them  into  the  latest  mode.  I 
and  forth  fly  the  shuttles.  Meanvv 
ledro  IS  busily  spinning  up  a  new  v^ 
on  their  elofigated  spinning  wheel, 
feet  in  length.  .And  young  Manuel  r 
the  carding  combs,  smoothing  out 
wool  fibers  for  spinning,  while  the  mot 
and  little  Rosita  laboriously  pick  out 
burrs  and  pull  out  the  tangles  of  a  n 
of  freshly  washed  wool. 

You  Eat  When  Hungry 

Unhurriedly,  but  without  stopping, 
family  moves  from  task  to  task,  washi 
vvool  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  weavii 
threshing  gram  and  beans,  washing  clotl 
at  the  lake,  embroidering  a  blouse.  A 
always  there  is  food  to  prepare.  The  ] 
dians  eat  when  they  are  hungry,  may 

(Continued  on  page  121) 
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\T  IGO  WHEAT  was  released  by  Pur-  rust,  and  which  was  weak  strawed  and 

*  due  University  in  1946 — 14  years  after  sometimes  susceptible  to  winter  killing, 

the  plant  breeders  had  made  the  cross  One  of  the  beliefs  of  the  time  was  that 

that  produced  the  hrst  kernels  of  this  new  leaf  rust  did  little,  if  any,  damage  to  the 

variety.  Durinsr  these  14  years  the  breed-  actual  wheat  yield,  but  after  hundreds 

ers  who  created  \’i,s[o  were  testine;  it  in  of  tests  in  the  held  laboratories  at  Purdue, 

ever\-  way  known  to  science.  They  found  Caldwell  and  Compton  found  that  leaf 

that  the  new  wheat  was  resistant  to  leaf  rust  cuts  yield  at  least  five  per  cent  in 

rust,  was  practically  immune  to  the  in-  normal  years.  In  years  of  severe  epidemics, 

»  «  roads  of  loose  smut,  and  had  straw  stiff  when  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  powdered 

enough  to  be  planted  on  the  most  fertile  with  rust  spores  at  flowering  time,  they 
lands  without  lodging.  found  that  producers  were  being  robbed 

Partly  due  to  its  ability  to  use  heavy  of  at  least  25  to  .40  per  cent  on  a  20- 
fertilization  and  partly  because  of  its  innate  bushel  per  acre  yield. 

ability  to  produce,  the  yields  from  this  In  Indiana  the  average  yield  of  wheat 

new  wheat  were  found  to  be  far  beyond  in  19.40  was  20  bushels  per  acre  while 

the  highest  hopes  of  the  men  who  made  deep  in  that  part  of  the  state  known  as 

the  cross.  The  scientists  who  produced  the  Pocket  .\rea  in  southwestern  Indiana, 

this  high  yielding  soft  red  winter  wheat  the  yield  was  14/2  bushels  to  the  acre.  l 

are  Dr.  R.  M.  Caldwell,  head  of  the  De-  The  yields  were  low  because  of  rust  and  I 

partment  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology  smut,  and  because  the  farmers,  for  fear  | 

at  Purdue,  and  Dr.  L.  E.  Compton.  Asso-  of  lodging,  couldn’t  grow  the  wheat  of  | 

date  .\gronomist.  Department  of  Cereal  that  time  on  their  most  fertile  soil. 

BY  H.  R.  LATHROPE  Crops  and  Diseases  in  Indiana  of  the  These  were  the  problems  which  Cald- 

U.S.D..^.  well  and  Compton,  the  plant  breeders,  I 

For  nearly  a  centurs'.  soft  red  winter  were  trying  to  solve  with  a  new  breed  of  I 

wheat  producers  had  been  growing  wheat  wheat.  They,  like  the  breeders  before  I 

which  was  susceptible  to  leaf  rust,  stem  them,  were  tackling  the  painstaking  job 

VIGO  WHEAT 
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VigOf  a  neiv  red  ivheat,  is  setting  records  where  soft  winter  wheat  is  grown. 


that  only  rarely  pays  off  with  a  new,  suc¬ 
cessful  variety.  Like  other  plant  breeders 
before  them.  Caldwell  and  Compton 
were  involved  in  the  game  of  trying 
to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  two 
varieties  and  produce  a  more  nearly  per¬ 
fect  plant. 


Breeding  heal 

Breeding  wheat  is  a  long  and  tedious 
task.  Each  of  the  wheat  flowers  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  single  grain  of  wheat  is  enclosed 
by  its  own  chaffy  leaflets  called  glumes, 
that  must  be  spread  apart  before  the  plant 
breeder  can  even  get  to  the  flower.  In 
order  to  make  a  cross  between  two  varie¬ 
ties  the  breeder  must  open  the  glumes 
and  pluck  out  the  delicate  stamens,  the 
male  parts  of  the  plant,  a  week  or  two 
before  the  pollen  ripens.  In  this  way  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  flower  pollinating 
itself  in  the  normal  fashion.  When  the 
pollen  has  ripened,  the  flower  is  again 
carefully  opened  and  pollen  from  the 
selected  variety  is  dusted  in.  For  each 
grain  of  each  new'  variety  of  wheat,  this 
double  invasion  must  be  made. 

The  kernels  resulting  from  the  cross 
must  be  planted  and  nurtured  for  a  year 
to  produce  the  seed  with  which  to  start 
the  testing  program.  Year  after  year, 
marked  rows  of  the  variety  are  grown 
to  obser\e  its  resistance  to  loose  smut,  the 
many  different  races  of  leaf  rust,  stem 
rust,  w’inter  hardiness,  height  of  straw. 


THE  HIGHEST  MEASURED  YIELD  of  wheat  ever  recorded  in  Indiana,  57 '/2  bushels 
to  the  acre,  is  harvested  by  Harold  Pirtle.  Because  Vigo  has  a  stiff  straw  that 
will  permit  heavy  fertilization  without  lodging,  Pirtle  used  400  pounds  of  3-12-12. 


maturity  dates,  kernel  size,  test  weight, 
milling  qualities,  and  yield  per  acre.  Mill¬ 
ing  tests  alone  involve  grow’ing  several 
pounds  of  seed  from  pure  lines  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  test.  Even  after  2,000  bushels 
have  been  produced  for  milling  tests  on  a 
large  mill,  the  wheat  may  prove  to  be 
unsatisfactory. 

New  wheats  also  have  to  be  grown 
in  the  mosaic  infected  nursery  plots  at 
least  one  year  to  test  their  resistance  to 
this  disease.  Plant  breeders  can’t  predict 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  progeny 
of  any  given  cross.  They  may  have  to  try 
many  hundred  times  before  they  are  able 
to  achieve  their  goal.  Bringing  forth  a  half 
dozen  new  strains  of  wheat  may  occupy  a 
lifetime  of  tireless  effort.  There  are  many 
more  obstacles  in  the  production  of  a 
wheat  for  human  food  than  there  are  in 


Fultz  (C.I.  11512)  and  Trumbull.  Fultz  is 
a  strain  that  came  into  existence  back  in 
1856  when  .Abraham  Fultz,  a  Lancaster. 
Pennsylvania,  farmer,  found  three  heads 
of  smooth  wheat  in  his  field  of  bearded 
Mediterranean  wheat.  The  plant  breeders 
found  a  selection  of  Fultz  wheat  which 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to 
many  of  the  55  races  of  leaf  rust  which 
were  known  and  catalogued  in  1932,  but 
which  was  susceptible  to  loose  smut.  The 
other  variety,  Trumbull,  is  a  selection  of 
Fultz  made  in  1919  by  C.  G.  Williams  of 
the  Ohio  E.xperiment  Station.  Trumbull 
is  very’  much  like  its  parent  in  appearance, 
but  has  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to  loose 
smut;  is  noted  for  its  winter  hardiness  and 
stiff  straw,  but  is  highly  susceptible  to 
most  all  of  the  known  races  of  leaf  rust. 

Purdue’s  canny'  plant  breeders  hoped 


THE  MEN  WHO  BRED  VIGO,  R.  M.  Caldwell  and  L.  E.  Compton,  work  in  their  test 
plots  checking  the  hundreds  of  crosses  they  ore  making  to  find  a  still  better  wheat. 


the  production  of  corn,  soybeans,  or  other 
crops  which  are  for  the  most  part  fed  to 
livestock.  Even  when  the  new  wheat  is 
ready  for  release,  plant  breeders  are  never 
cjuite  sure  how  it  will  resp>ond  to  vary’ing 
climatic  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the  area  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown — fac¬ 
tors  of  rainfall,  temperature,  moisture  con¬ 
ditions,  and  soil  fertility  all  seriously  affect 
the  production  of  wheat. 

The  Parents  of  Vigo 

.Among  the  collection  of  different  strains 
of  wheat  at  Purdue,  Caldwell  and  Comp¬ 
ton  were  interested  in  two  in  particular, 


that  a  cross  between  these  two  wheats 
would  produce  a  new  variety  with  the 
superior  characteristics  of  each,  resistant 
to  leaf  rust  as  is  Fultz  and  to  loose  smut 
like  its  other  parent,  Trumbull.  In  1932 
the  cross  was  made  and  the  following 
year  the  first  seeds  of  the  new  strain  were 
planted.  .At  this  time  the  new  wheat  was 
known  only  as  C.I.  12220. 

During  the  time  Vigo  was  known  by 
a  number,  it  was  just  one  of  about  300 
strains  that  were  being  tested.  Year  after 
year  as  Caldwell  and  Compton  made  their 
rounds  of  the  many  check  rows  noting  the 
(Continued  on  page  1  28) 
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THIS  WAS  NELLIE  in  her  youth  and  glory  os  she  rolled  off  the  J.  I. 
Cose  line  in  1920.  The  fancy  gadget  on  the  stack  is  a  spark  eliminator. 


GOODBYE  NELLIE 

BY  ARTHUR  J.  BURKS 


A  traction  engine,  known  as  ‘’Nellie” 
throughout  New  Castle  County.  Delaware, 
was  bought  by  a  Newark  laiiner.  Frank 
Palmer,  from  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company  in  1920.  He  paid 
$3,500  for  the  engine,  about  twice  what 
he  would  have  paid  for  it  jnior  to  \Vorld 
War  I ;  and  he  named  it  “Nellie”  for 
his  wife.  He  always  referred  to  the  engine 
as  “she”  and  folks  around  the  countv 
regarded  the  engine  and  Palmer  as  a 
team.  “Frank  and  Nellie  will  be  here 


bright  and  early  in  the  morning  to  thresh 
out  the  lower  twenty.”  they’d  sav. 

Palmer  operated  a  threshing  rig  during 
the  season  and  in  winter  and  spring 
when  farm  work  was  slack  he  hooked 
Nellie  up  to  a  sawmill.  During  the  ten 
years  that  Palmer  owned  Nellie  she  caused 
him  little  trouble  other  than  minor  ad¬ 
justments.  Once  she  almost  went  through 
a  ricketv  bridge  and  she  slid  off  the  road 
a  numb(‘r  of  times.  Palmer  had  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  a  burning  wheat  rick 


one  fall,  ruining  a  valuable  drive  belt, 
which  he  hadn’t  time  to  uncouple. 

Nellie  was  rated  at  25  HP,  drawbar,  or 
70-80  HP  off  the  belt.  Palmer  took  good 
care  of  her  until  he  decided  to  retire. 
She  was  practically  “as  good  as  new” 
when  he  sold  her  to  an  Italian  who  was 
also  a  farmer  and  operated  a  sawmill. 

The  Italian  owned  her  for  a  few  years 
and  then  decided  to  go  to  gasoline.  He 
sold  the  old  iron  horse  to  .Arthur  S. 
5’oung,  of  Kinzers.  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
early  1930’s.  She  was  still  sound  of  wind 
and  limb  and  with  a  few  repairs  had 
years  of  usefulness  ahead.  Young  paid 
the  Italian  $700  for  Nellie,  a  top  price 
at  the  time,  when  steam  traction  engines 
were  said  to  be  on  their  way  out. 

.Art  A’^oung  runs  a  snug  harbor  for  old 
retired  engines.  Fie  couldn’t  say  himself 
whether  engines  are  his  hobby  or  his 
business.  Nellie  was  berthed  at  the  end 
of  a  long  line  of  wrecks  and  semi-wrecks 
in  Young’s  junkvard  to  await  what  fate 
had  in  store  for  her.  His  mechanics  tight¬ 
ened  up  her  joints,  repacked  her  cylinder, 
replaced  worn  parts,  and  put  her  in  top 
running  order. 

.And  there  Nellie  stood  for  seventeen 
years.  From  time  to  time  she  was  fired 
up  and  given  a  turn  around  the  yard  to 
keep  her  tubes  from  rusting  and  to  limber 
up  her  bearings.  But  as  gasoline  and  elec¬ 
tricity  slowlv  took  over  all  the  former 

(Continued  on  page  133) 


DURING  HER  CAREER  Nellie  was  set  down  on  almost  every  farm  in  New  Castle  County. 
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IT’S  FAIR  TIME 

BY  JOSEPHINE  W.  JOHNSON 


Once  a  year  the  fair  grounds  come  to  life,  farm  families 
dress  up,  and  haul  in  their  fanciest  stock  and  produce. 
The  midway  becomes  a  bedlam  of  color  and  clamor. 


V70U  can  hear  the  County  Fair  lonp  a  boy  the  two  big  events  of  the  year  were 

-*■  before  you  see  it.  The  loud,  mournful  Christmas  and  the  county  fair.  ‘T’ve  at- 

music  of  the  merr\’-go-round  carries  itself  tended  ever\-  fair  we’ve  had  but  one  in 

over  the  autumn  fields  for  half  a  mile,  my  life,  79  times  in  all.  Next  year  we’ll 

and  then  the  bellow  of  the  show-ring  loud  celebrate  our  centennial  with  the  fairs  and 

speaker  comes  to  your  ears,  only  a  cheer-  then  I’m  going  to  retire  from  the  Board.” 

ful  roar  of  words  until  you  come  in  sight  ’  Jones  has  been  on  the  fair  board  for 
of  the  monstrous  ferris  wheel,  the  rainbow  thirty-seven  years  and  remembers  the  old 

pennants,  the  smell  of  warm  peanuts,  and  fairs  when  the  cattle  and  hdrses  were  tied 

feel  the  dust  of  the  midway  under  your  to  trees  instead  of  in  barns  and  the  big 

feet.  event  was  the  mule  race. 

Ev’en  if  two  decades  or  more  have  The  fair  is  one  of  man’s  oldest  rural 

passed  since  your  first  big  fair,  there  is  forms  of  communication,  entertainment, 

the  same  atmosphere  that  never  changes  commerce,  and  in  a  sense,  the  summing 

compounded  of  sheep  wool,  horse  flesh.  up  of  his  year.  From  July  to  October 

lowing  cattle,  the  girls  from  the  school  through  the  counties  and  the  states  there 

band  in  satin  skirts,  pop  corn,  blue-eyed  is  a  gathering  together  of  the  farmer’s 

farmers  in  dark  suits,  and  the  rolling  of  industry,  his  products,  his  daily  life — all 

the  ferris  wheel  against  the  sky.  Sam  D.  the  carefully  culled  best  of  it — to  make  a 

Jones,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Brown  living,  colorful  pageant  for  three  short 
County  Fair  Board,  said  that  when  he  was  crowded  days. 


The  Brown  County  Fair  is  one  of  thou¬ 
sands  that  are  taking  place  each  year 
during  fair  season  and  is  much  like  the 
others.  If  there  were  oranges  and  cotton 
instead  of  apples  and  soybeans,  it  could 
be  a  southern  fair;  replace  the  corn  with 
barley  and  it  might  be  a  northern  Mich¬ 
igan  fair. 

In  the  first  exhibit  building  inside  the 
gate  is  the  booth  of  the  Franklin  Grange, 
in  which  the  Bible  is  displayed  on  a 
little  stand  and  the  text  is  open  at 
Chapter  Eight  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs: 
Riches  and  honor  are  with  me,  yea, 
durable  riches  and  righteousness.  My 
fruit  is  better  than  gold,  yea  than  fine 
gold,  and  my  revenue  than  fine  silver. 
And  all  around  the  Bible  the  Grange 
displays  the  durable  riches,  the  fruit  better 
than  gold.  Outsize,  ruby-colored  mangoes, 
green  striped,  marble  kershaws,  scrubbed. 
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purple-white  turnips,  great  crook-necked 
squash,  big  crisp  apples,  and  glittering 
gold  ears  of  corn.  A  life-like  lamb,  made 
of  coconut  cake  with  mild,  black  raisin 
eyes,  sits  before  endless  rows  of  jars:  to¬ 
matoes,  lima  beans,  peas,  berries,  pears, 
chicken,  beef,  rabbit,  conserves,  piccalilli 
jjickles,  marmalades  and  jellies  that  look 
prettier  than  jewels.  Whatsoever  the  Lord 
had  made  edible  the  ladies  hav’e  made 
palatable  and  preserved  it  where  moth 
and  rust  and  mold  corrupt  not. 

The  fair  has  something  for  every  one: 
it  is  an  exhausting  supply  of  sights  and 
sounds  and  scents.  You  need  not  own  a 
registered  herd  of  white-faced  cattle  or 
have  your  heart  and  finances  bound  up  in 
a  flock  of  Merino  sheep  to  enjoy  the 
County  Fair.  You  may  own  no  more  than 
a  cage  of  hamsters  or  a  pot  of  fine  begon¬ 
ias,  but  the  sight  of  a  great,  grey  Perch- 
eron  thundering  around  the  ring  is  still 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  in  all 
the  world. 

The  first  day  of  the  Fair  is  less  crowded, 
the  exhibits  a  little  fresher,  and  the  4-H 


members  are  there  to  compete  with  their 
calves  and  yearlings  and  keep  calm  poker 
faces,  for  the  most  part,  when  the  ribbons 
are  passed  around.  “This  is  a  nice  little 
heifer  here,”  the  judge  says.  He  moves 
about  quickly,  juggling  his  double  role  of 
judging  and  teaching  the  4-H  contestants 
how  to  judge.  “She  has  good  quarters, 
very'  nice  quarters,  but  she’s  lacking  in  the 
udder.  Yes,  we’d  like  to  change  this  udder 
quite  a  lot.”  All  along  the  ringside  fence 
the  boys  and  girls  wait  patiently,  some¬ 
times  embarrassed  by  the  stubborn  mooing 
of  their  calves.  “He  judges  by  height.”  a 
boy  whispers.  “He  said  she  has  a  ‘nice’ 
height  .  .  .” 

“Ah,  he  says  that  about  all  of  them. 
That  don’t  mean  nothing.” 

There  is  a  curly  white  bull  and  another 
shorthorn  with  brindle  purplish-red 
waves,  carefully  patterned  from  the  end¬ 
less  currying  that  goes  on  between  show¬ 
ings — patterns  erased  and  recurried  in 
rough  and  silky  hides.  And  behind  them 
stood  a  little  Brown  Swiss  bull,  compact 


CHILDREN  think  the  fair  is  wonderful, 


and  satiny  with  a  grey  moleskin  sheen  but  parents  soon  have  aching  feet. 


THIS  HEREFORD  STEER  was  tenderly  cared  for  from  birth  to  fair  time.  His  owner,  the 
4-H  club  girl  on  the  right,  aimed  at  a  ribbon,  and  her  family  helped  prepare  the  entry. 
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and  gazing  with  calm  expressionless  eyes. 

The  mildness  and  tractability  of  the 
cattle  at  a  fair  is  moderately  amazing, 
confronted  as  they  are  with  strange  new 
faces,  poking  fingers,  jerking  ropes,  un¬ 
known  sheds,  and  the  passing  back  and 
forth  of  their  own  lumbering  kind.  In  all 
the  cattle  sheds  only  two  small  Hereford 
bulls  tethered  near  each  other  keep  up 
a  morose,  impatient  bellowing  and  paw 


the  straw.  The  black  Angus,  bred  to  beef 
until  they  waddle,  lie  row  after  row  in 
complete  calmness,  like  a  warehouse  full 
of  big  black  blimps,  blown  up  and 
weighted  down. 

In  a  sense  these  domestic  animals  are 
a  creation  of  man  as  well  as  his  possession. 
He  has  made  the  .Angus  into  this  meaty 
monster,  just  as  he  once  created  the  blimp 
to  fly  in.  The  Jersey  he  has  pared  down 


into  a  milk  machine,  and  the  other  stock 
he  tampers  with  here  and  there,  in-breeds, 
out-breeds,  feeds,  protects,  achieves  the 
proper  balance  for  milk,  for  meat,  for 
endurance  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
the  barns  are  packed  with  Guernseys, 
Holsteins,  Herefords,  Brown  Swiss — all 
the  sleek,  patient,  cud-chewing,  end- 
results  of  this  ingenuity  and  labor. 

From  the  cattle  barns  the  run- way  leads 
to  the  long  pig  sheds  and  pens  full  of 
slumbering  mountains  of  pork.  Through 
the  bars  a  short,  hairy  tail  protrudes  into 
the  next  pen.  The  bored  snout  of  a 
Hampshire  chews  on  the  tail,  and  after 
a  long  time,  sensation  from  the  tail  travels 
up  through  acres  of  flesh,  tickles  the  mi¬ 
nute  brain  of  the  owner,  who  grunts  with 
sleepy  rage,  but  does  not  move.  “This  one 
ain’t  big.”  says  a  little  boy  to  his  friends, 
“Le’mc  show  you  a  really  big  one!”  They 
duck  from  pen  to  pen,  measuring  one 
hair\'  ton  after  another.  Their  champion 
is  a  Berkshire  boar  so  big  he  has  his  own 
special  pen. 

From  time  to  time  dissatisfactions  stir 
in  their  porcine  heads  and  there  is  always 
a  fight  going  on,  a  guttural  .squealing 
fatty  roar,  but  there  isn’t  much  space  to 
do  damage.  The  Berkshires  with  faces  like 
pushed  in  bull  dogs  have  jaws  so  upshot 
you  wonder  how  they  eat  anything  on 
the  ground.  In  the  ring  they  trot  around 
in  confused  belligerence,  kept  apart  by 
sweating  men  with  canes  and  little  hurdles 
while  the  judges  hastily  apply  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  shape  and  size,  of  broad  back  and 
heart  girth,  plump  cheeks  and  low  flanks 
and  point  out  a  champion  among  the 
running  hogs. 

There  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  domestic  pig  is  really  an  animal  or 
not.  To  the  owner  he  is  a  commodity 
translated  into  pure  gold,  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  mound  of  fat  pork  chops,  sizzling 
bacon,  pink  hams  and  fragrant  roasts,  to 
the  child  he  is  a  hippopotamus,  and  to 
the  vegetarian  a  ton  of  hairy  horror  en¬ 
compassing  a  soul. 

The  air  in  the  swine  shed  is  thicker 
than  any  place  else.  Not  the  sour  dis¬ 
agreeable  smell  of  garbage  usually  as¬ 
sociated  with  pigs,  which  is,  after  all, 
a  people  smell,  but  a  thick  warm  smell 
you  can  almost  feel,  rising  from  the 
steamy  hides  of  Poland  Chinas,  pink  eyed 
Chester  ^Vhites,  and  rough  red  Durocs. 
“Which  is  his  head  and  which  is  his  tail?” 
says  a  little  boy  and  dashes  on  to  find 
something  with  more  style.  Over  in  one 
section  is  a  pen  of  tall  red  pigs,  advertised 
as  The  Lean  Swine,  and  lean  they  appear 
compared  to  their  porky  kind.  They  have 
long  foxy  snouts  and  large  ears  and 
bright,  unintelligent  eyes.  Their  hair  is 
reddish  with  gold  lights  and  they  can  get 
up  and  move  about  without  staggering. 
These  are  the  Tam  worth  pigs  and  they 
and  the  Hamprace  represent  a  trend 
away  from  the  chufTy,  all-fat  pig  once 
the  champion  of  all  fairs. 

The  sheep  pens  are  next,  with  one 
end  full  of  the  nervous,  wide  eyed  goats. 


GETTING  READY  for  the  fair  takes  all  year.  Those  rows  of  polished,  neatly  labeled 
jars  were  born  in  a  hot  kitchen  and  hidden  from  the  neighbor's  eyes  until  fair  time. 

SALESMEN  at  the  machinery  exhibits  tell  the  window-shopping  farmer  the  good  points 
of  their  wares.  The  prospective  customer  is  wary;  maybe  no  machine  is  that  good. 
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THE  GAME  OF  CHANCE  is  a  constant  challenge  to  fair  visitors.  They  part  with 
their  dimes,  but  win  or  lose,  they  go  away  feeling  that  Barnum  was  right. 


long  eared  Nubians  with  blai  k  oriental 
faces  <  whom  little  boys  love  to  insult  by- 
calling  hound  dogs)  and  sharp  horned 
little  Alpines,  one  of  which  butts  a  sur¬ 
prised  child  into  the  straw.  The  Cotswold 
sheep  are  stolid  and  self  contained,  being 
almost  invisible  behind  the  long  grey  curls 
that  dangle  over  their  eyes  and  down 
their  noses.  Their  backs  are  broad  and 
flat  and  the  wool  so  deep  they  seem  about 
buried  in  it.  Some  are  protected  with 
blankets  and  even  head  caps  with  holes 
for  their  blank  gentle  eyes  to  peer  out. 
Some  wool  is  whiter  than  others,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  jjoesy  f(*w  sheep  ha\e  fleece  like 
driven  snow.  The  long  fraternal  relation¬ 
ship  of  man  and  sheep  got's  back  for 
centuries  in  mutual  dependence,  but  the 
non-commital  expression  on  the  sheep’s 
face  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 
dawn  of  histoi-y.  They  stare  and  chew  and 
lie  quietly  with  their  grey  woolly  hips 
bumping  against  each  other.  One  thinks 


of  Walt  Whitman’s  praise.  “I  think  I 
could  turn  and  live  with  animals.  They 
are  so  placid  and  self  contained.  They 
do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  con¬ 
dition.  They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark 
and  weep  for  their  sins  .  .  .” 

Beyond  the  sheep  pens  are  the  tents 
with  merchant’s  goods  and  between  the 
tents  and  the  main  show  ring  the  crowd 
pours  slowly  and  continuously,  drawn 
back  and  forth  by  the  loud  speaker’s 
announcements  of  prizes  awarded  and 
events  to  come.  The  bright  loud  cheerful 
band  music  makes  you  forget  your  aching 
feet  and  helps  the  losers  bear  their  dis¬ 
appointments.  and  there  is  a  holiday,  car¬ 
nival  air.  although  the  faces  of  the  crowd 
have  a  calm  e.xpectant  look,  not  a  jovial 
or  carefree  one.  They  are  all  well  and 
conscientiously  dressed,  never  overalled 
or  straw  hatted,  not  even  when  caring  for 
live  stock  in  the  barns. 

And  little  boys  wearing  weird  red  caps 


they  won  and  loaded  down  with  hand¬ 
bills  and  pamphlets  on  refrigerators,  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  hot  water  tanks,  tractors — 
all  the  free  literature  they  never  read,  but 
discard  slowly  throughout  the  day  to  fall 
and  flutter  like  white  chickens  in  the  wind 
and  mud.  .Apparently  equipped  with  extra 
arms  they  also  swish  their  quarter  whips 
and  whirl  their  birds  on  a  string  and 
p)oint,  climb’,  and  cat  in  one  simultaneous 
motion. 

In  the  big  ring  exhibits  flow  in  and  out 
all  day.  .And  between  the  cattle  judging 
and  the  Belgian  tandem  judging  and  the 
show  horse,  “pleasure  class”  riders,  the 
announcer  blares  out  about  the  evening 
show,  “The  show  that  cost  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  produce.  The  Broadway  Scandals 
of  49,  a- two- hour- fast -moving- musical - 
comedy-review-with-a-gigantic-cast  .  .  .” 

Through  the  years  the  concession 
booths  haven’t  changed  much.  You  throw- 
darts  at  balloons  or  rings  at  pegs  or  wait 
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THE  RACE  TRACK  FENCE  is  the  child’s  grandstand  for  the  afternoon  races.  These 
youngsters  are  like  sparrows;  they  stay  perched  until  they  think  of  something  to  eat. 


for  the  rattling,  nail  studded  wheel  to 
stop,  and  the  prize  you  don’t  get  is  the 
same  plaster  doll  covered  with  tinsel  and 
pink  chicken  feathers  that  you  didn’t  win 
twenty  years  ago.  The  same  dour  dark 
man  sells  oriental  “scenes”  painted  on 
black  velvet  with  the  moon  a  fish-belly 
blue;  and  there  are  the  same  merry-go- 
rounds  with  their  hurdygurdy  music  and 
children  with  rapt  faces;  or  children  in 
delighted  terror  riding  the  whirling  aero¬ 
planes  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
hurled  out  of  the  earths  orbit — there 
being  a  special  joy  in  straining  gravity  to 
its  utmost;  and  the  same  sad-eyed  little 
ponies,  a  dime  a  ride  around  a  dime-sized 


ring.  Madame  Ziva  is  usually  there,  with 
her  fly-specked  diagram  of  the  brain  in 
sections,  to  see  all  and  know  all  and  call 
you  by  name,  but  the  “Loildon  to  Paris” 
show  is  not  a  perennial.  (“There  was  a 
fellow  here  a  couple  of  years  ago,”  Sam 
Jones  said,  “who  was  running  a  down¬ 
right  raw  show  without  our  knowing  it. 
When  w'e  found  out  about  it  I  took  a 
couple  of  the  other  Board  members  and 
went  to  him  and  told  him  if  he  didn’t 
clear  out  right  now  we  would  come  back 
and  pull  the  show  right  out  from  under 
him.  VVhy,  he  had  two  ladies  there  that 
were  absolutely  stripped  naked.  Oh,  it 
was  raw  alright!”) 


There  are  the  gadget  men  though, 
dependable  as  the  merry-go-rounds  and 
the  coconut  pies.  One  with  a  gadget  for 
peeling  and  cutting  potatoes  is  flushed 
and  fiercely  friendly.  “Every  real  Amer¬ 
ican  likes  french-fried  potatoes!”  he  bel¬ 
lows.  “Now  why  do  these  American  men 
only  eat  their  french-fries  in  restaurants? 
Well.  I’m  gonna  tell  you.  It’s  because 
when  they  get’m  at  home  they  get  one 
that’s  thick  and  one  that’s  thin  and  one 
that’s  burned  and  one  that’s  not  cooked 
at  all.  Now  with  this  handy  little  cutter 
they’re  all  uniform;  you  simply  slice  the 
potatoes  this  way,  and  then  you  turn  it 
and  slice  it  this  way,  and  follow  through 
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YESTERDAY  he  rode  on  his  father’s  tractor, 
Today,  he  drives  o  new  one  oil  his  own  — 
until  mom  and  o  'kerchief  spoil  his  illusion. 


FRIENDS  from  across  the  county  may  not 
meet  from  one  fair  to  the  next,  and  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  news  fills  much  of  the  day. 
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FARMERS  say  they  don’t  grow  corn  for  the  county  fair,  but  neither  should  o  good  crop  go 
unnoticed.  These  friends  hove  compared  entries  in  the  same  spot  for  50  years. 


For  A  Quarter — and  come  to  the  fann 
machineiA’.  Each  year  this  exhibit  grows 
in  space  and  importance  at  all  the  fairs, 
although  as  yet  the  main  show  is  made 
up  of  the  animals.  So  far  no  tractor  can 
produce  bacon  and  no  chops  are  planted 
by  seeders,  but  the  number  and  v'ariety  of 
farm  implements  is  enormous  and  the 
Fair’s  periphcr\'  is  ringed  with  red  and 
green  tractors,  manure  spreaders,  seed 
drills,  corn  planters,  side  delivery  rakes, 
discs,  harrows,  steel  corn  cribs,  and  milk¬ 
ing  machines  with  a  life  size  mechanical 
cow  to  demonstrate  and  a  stand  of  pint 
size  milk  buckets  for  souvenirs. 

The  last  day  of  all  fairs  ends  with 
the  grand  parade  of  blue  ribboned  cattle, 
impatient  horses,  enormous  floats  deco¬ 
rated  in  crepe  paper,  and  triumphant, 
brassy  music  reaches  its  climax  at  noon 
and  from  there  on  down  the  day  there 
is  a  sort  of  hasty  and  scrambling  disin¬ 
tegration.  There  is  an  impatient  loading 
of  trucks,  knocking  down  of  booths,  a 
hunting  up  of  strayed  children  and  a 
swirling  of  dust  under  departing  wheels. 
Until  finally  the  last  protesting  pig  is 
carted  off,  the  last  bantam  cock  is  gone, 
rhe  fair  grounds  look  thoroughly  spent 
and  used  and  a  piece  of  pink  crepe  paper 
off  the  4-H  float  flutters  a  few  feet  and 


to  the  blade  with  your  thumb.  Now  when 
I  started  this  little  talk  folks,  I  said  that 
I  was  going  to  give  you  this  cutter  for  a 
dollar  and  that  I  was  going  to  give  you 
another  dollar  absolutely  free — and  that’s 
just  what  I’m  gonna  do!  The  biggest  de¬ 
partment  store  in  town  would  charge  you 
two  dollars  for  this  little  cutter,  one 
dollar  is  their  profit  and  one  dollar  is 
what  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  this  won¬ 
derful  little  dev'ice.  Now  what  I’m  gonna 
do  is  to  sell  it  to  you  for  just  one  dollar, 
just  what  it  costs  us  to  manufacture  it. 
and  let  you  keep  the  dollar  the  store  takes 
for  profit  .  .  .  and  you’ll  have  french-fried 
|x>tatoes,  the  .-Ml-.^merican  dish,  right  in 
your  home  .  .  .” 

There  are  many  more  .\11-American 
dishes  already  baked  and  decorated  and 
set  out  in  endless  rows — all  looking  so 
highly  edible,  so  mouthwatering  and  de¬ 
licious  that  there  should  be  a  bushel  of 
blue  ribbons  scattered  all  over  the  place 
from  twelve  inch  caramel  layer  cakes 
down  to  the  smallest  baking  powder  bis¬ 
cuit.  You  stroll  drooling  by  spice  cakes 
and  sponge  cakes  and  white  cakes  and 
angel  cakes  and  devil  cakes  and  coconut 
cakes  and  chern’  pies,  peach  pies,  berry 
pies,  lemon  pies,  pumpkin  pies,  raisin 
pics,  donuts,  com  sticks,  coffee  cakes, 
muffins,  rolls,  and  bread,  and  cookies.  .4nd 
you  haven’t  yet  seen  the  jars  of  jelly  and 
the  fruit  and  the  vegetables  and  honey 
and  the  sorghum  and  the  candy  and  the 
prize  apples,  the  prize  squash,  the  onions, 
sunflowers,  turnips,  cauliflowers.  On  the 
other  side,  to  distract  you,  are  the  needle 
work  booths  with  potholders  thick  as 
autumn  leaves  and  crocheted  doilies  and 
millions  of  fluttering  aprons  and  the  4-H 
girls  clubs  have  set  up  little  booths  and 


made  sr  enes  symbolizing  their  motto  of 
heart,  head,  health,  and  hand.  The 
Decatur  Duty  Doers  have  a  little  railroad 
set  up  called  Lifes  Railroad,  and  the 
Flying  Needle  girls  have  dresses  and  pot 
holders  and  more  aprons. 

If  you  are  not  yet  exhausted  and  in 
need  of  a  pink  sugarspun  cone  or  a  fried 
square  donut  from  the  concessions,  you 
re-route  yourself  through  an  acre  of  white 
crockeiy  plates  and  cups — .\nything  Here 


expires  in  the  dust. 

Something  for  ever\body — and  there  is 
even  an  Old  Timer’s  Building  where  folk 
who  have  driven  in  from  a  hundred  miles 
away  can  visit  and  meet  their  friends. 
The  man  who  thought  it  up  lives  in 
Chicago  now,  but  he  comes  back  evcr\ 
year  to  visit  and  be  at  the  fair.  And  to 
Sam  Jones,  the  man  who  has  been  to  79 
fairs,  this  home  coming  where  everv’body 
can  get  together  and  see  each  other  again 
is  the  most  important  part  of  all. 


THE  POTTERY  HAWKER  has  low  overhead.  He’s  in  business  as  soon  as  he  unloads  his 
wares.  The  customer  takes  her  choice.  There  is  one  price;  anything  goes  for  a  quarter. 


FOR  MANY,  the  climax  of  the  fair  comes  when  a  dare-devil  risks  his  life  to 
amuse  them.  Whether  he  rides  a  motorcycle  through  fire,  Is  thrown  from  a 
bucking  horse,  or  only  crashes  an  old  car  into  another  old  car,  the  grandstand 
is  generally  packed.  The  master  of  ceremonies  may  be  the  county  commissioner. 
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DESERT  SWEETS 

BY  DICK  BUNNELL 


Date  production  is  atm  plicated  hy  eccentric  ripening  habits, 
sex,  and  iceather,  but  the  industry  is  booming  in  the  Stmtbuest. 


ILL  TAYLOR’S  interest  in  dates 
steins  from  a  spell  with  the  British 
Army  in  Egypt.  Now  he  owns  one  ol  the 
largest  groves  in  .Arizona  and  not  only 
markets  fresh  dates,  but  makes  fruit  cake, 
pudding,  date  bread  and  other  goodies 
and  does  a  flourishing  mail  order  business. 

Taylor’s  gro\  e  is  near  T  ucson. 

The  date  was  once  an  expensive  and 
rare  imported  delicacy  to  be  enjoyed  only 
on  special  occasions  like  Christmas.  Now 
we  can  buy  them  reasonably  enough  at 
any  groceiT  store  at  anv  time  because  we 
are  raising  most  of  our  own. 

.A  small  beginning  in  growing  the  date 
palm  in  this  country  on  a  commercial 
scale  was  made  about  the  turn  of  the 
centuiA.  Now  there  are  about  4.000  acres 
in  California  and  600  in  .Arizona  and  a 
good  start  has  been  made  in  supplying 
our  domestic  wants.  California  is  out 
ahead  at  present  but  .Arizona  desert  soil 
is  particularly  friendly  to  the  date  palm 
and  new  plantings  are  going  in  ever\ 
season. 

The  date  palm  is  familiar  to  eversone 
who  has  seen  a  travel  jK>ster.  It  looks  like 
an  oversized  feather  duster,  growing  up  to 
80  feet  in  height.  The  present  trop  of 
fronds  is  carried  at  the  top  and  the  scars 
of  jjrevious  crowns  cover  the  stem  from 


the  root  to  the  top.  The  fronds  may  be 
as  long  as  20  feet. 

The  date  palm  has  sex.  The  male 
palm's  only  function  is  to  fertilize  the 
female  and  he  himself  bears  no  fruit.  In 
the  .Arizona  groves  there  is  usually  one 
bull  to  20  cow  palms.  California  bull  trees 
are  apparently  more  potent  that  .Arizona 
males,  for  the  ratio  in  the  former  some¬ 
times  gcK*s  as  high  as  30  to  one.  The  date 
palm  is  one  of  a  relatively  fc*w  fruit  bear¬ 
ing  plants  which  is  not  self-pollinating. 
Most  trees  which  are  not  self-pollinating 
bear  a  crop  of  fruit  without  the  help  of 
human  hand  but  the  date  palm  is  differ¬ 
ent;  it  must  be  pollinated  by  hand  for  best 
results.  Bc'c's.  insects,  and  the  wind  can  do 
only  a  very  incomplete  job  of  spreading 
the  pollen. 

The  males  are  the  6rst  to  blossom.  .As 
soon  as  the  flower  pods  crack  open  the 
blossoms  are  remosed  from  the*  trc'c. 
placed  in  open  bo.xes,  and  stored  in  a  dry 
room  for  24  to  48  hours.  The  pollen  falls 
clear  of  the  blossoms  and  is  then  ready  to 
use  in  dusting  the  female  blossoms. 

Taylor  explains  that  the  females  are. 
like  all  females,  unpredictable.  They  must 
be  inspected  often,  for  once  the  blossoms 
open  they  must  be  pollinated  within  48 
hours. 


The  pods  are  cut  away  from  around  the 
flowers,  which  are  dustc*d  with  pollen  by 
means  of  a  cotton  swab.  In  case  some  of 
the  blossoms  are  not  ready  to  be  fertilized, 
a  small  strand  of  the  male  blossoms  is 
tenderly  tied  within  the  cluster  of  female 
blossoms.  Palm  by  palm,  cluster  by  cluster, 
this  delicate  handwork  must  be  done  to 
insure  a  top-grade  fruit  in  cjuantity.  Each 
individual  cluster  will  weigh,  when  ripe, 
about  20  pounds  and  contains  1000  pieces 
of  fruit. 

The  Harvest 

By  mid-July  the  dates  will  have  reached 
almost  full  size,  but  not  until  a  month 
later  will  they  begin  to  ripen.  Just  as  soon 
as  this  happens  each  individual  cluster  of 
fruit  is  tied  up  in  a  waterproof  bag.  This 
protects  the  dates  from  tfie  inroads  of 
hungry  birds,  mice  and  other  varmints 
and  also  keeps  off  the  showers  of  the  rainy 
season.  Once  the  ripening  fruit  is  wet  it 
sours  and  becomes  unmarketable. 

In  .Arizona  the  harvest  begins  during 
the  last  weeks  of  .August.  The  fruit  does 
not  ripen  all  at  once,  but  gradually,  date 
by  date,  and  each  tree  must  be  gone  over 
many  times.  .An  over-ripe  date  is  just  as 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


THE  MALE  BLOSSOM  is  cut  from  the  stem 
when  the  pods  open  and  the  pollen  is  ripe. 


A  SPRIG  of  the  male  blossom  is  inserted 
in  the  female  flower  and  tied  in  place. 


THE  MALE  POLLEN  is  also  dried,  collected, 
and  dusted  from  bags  on  the  female  flower. 
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Grass  feeding  western  calves  is  taking  the  gamble  out  of  beef 
making.  The  grass  brings  a  bigger  profit  than  corn. 


TALE 
OF  A 
CALF 


BY  C.  M.  LONG 


SOME  people  have  said,  “A  farmer  who 
goes  in'  for  fattening  cattle  doesn’t 
have  a  business;  he  has  a  disease.”  Others 
add  that  feeding  heavy  cattle  is  one  of 
the  few  forms  of  gambling  that  is  legal  in 
every  state.  Of  course,  the  shrewd  opera¬ 
tor  makes  some  money  most  years,  and  in 
years  like  1938  and  1947  he  may  make 
more  than  a  radio  comedian.  But  then 
there  are  years  like  1933  and  1936  which 
will  break  the  best  of  them. 

For  the  not-so-shrewd  operator,  it  doesn’t 
take  disaster  years  to  go  broke  changing 
high  priced  corn  into  low  priced  beef. 
One  fact  that  has  been  proved  by  the 
winners  and  losers  in  this  game  is  that  to 
make  money,  or  even  to  break  even,  in  the 
heavy  cattle  feeding  business,  the  feeder 
must  sell  at  a  higher  rate  per  pound  than 
he  bought. 

In  order  to  take  some  of  the  gamble  out 
of  cattle  feeding  a  large  group  of  Mid¬ 
west  farmers  is  using  a  less  risky  system 
of  feeding  on  grass  farms.  This  system 
makes  each  acre  of  grassland  more  proht- 
able  than  an  acre  of  corn  when  cattle  are 
bought  and  sold  at  the  same  price  per 
pound.  With  this  method  they  can  sur¬ 
vive  a  drop  of  almost  half  the  price  per 
pound  between  buying  and  selling  without 
losing  their  shirt  and  pants. 

This  is  the  tale  of  Spotty  the  calf,  and 
of  the  program  that  has  been  developed 
to  take  the  gamble  out  of  feeding  him 
and  his  brothers  to  produce  good  beef. 

Spotty  was  born  on  April  12.  On  the 
same  day  dozens  of  other  calves  w-ere  born 
in  the  big  Montana  herd.  Hundreds  of 
other  calves,  born  a  day  or  tVvo  earlier, 
were  testing  their  awkward  legs  or  were 
standing  with  their  heads  poked  beneath 
their  mothers’  flanks.  These  calves  had 
the  Hereford’s  white  face,  red  coat,  and 
beef  making  conformation.  There  have 
been  so  many  generations  of  pure  blood 
infusions  into  the  herd  that  it  would  take 


THE  HARDY  CALVES  winter  well  with  only  open  sheds  for  protection.  They  glean  the 
corn  fields  and  ore  roughed  through  to  pasture  time  on  good  legume  hay  alone. 


herd  was  kept  on  winter  feed  for  a  week 
longer  and  then  they  followed  the  snow¬ 
line  up  the  mountain  slope  to  the  summer 
pasture.  During  the  summer  the  calves 
followed  their  mothers  as  the  herd  foraged 
the  mountain  slopes,  converting  grass  into 
flesh.  The  calves  suckled  their  mothers, 
learned  to  eat  grass,  and  added  250  to 
350  pounds  to  the  75  pounds  which  was 
their  original  birth  weight.  Early  snow  on 


a  genetecist  rather  than  a  cattle  judge  to 
point  out  the  original  longhorn  or  scrub 
ancestrs-.  Spotty  and  his  brothers  were 
excellent  grade  calves — the  kind  that  are 
needed  if  this  grass  feeding  program  is  to 
be  successful,  whether  they  are  Shorthorn, 
Angus,  or  Hereford. 

There  were  still  patches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  when  Spotty  was  bom,  but  the 
first  grass  was  beginning  to  grow.  The 


HITCH-HIKING  A  RIDE  up  the  mountain  is 
the  easiest  way  for  Spotty  to  travel  to  the 
summer  pastures.  When  he  returns  in  the 
fall  he  will  weigh  four  hundred  pounds. 


the  high  peaks  started  the  herd  down  to¬ 
ward  the  lower  slopes  where  the  ranch 
hands  met  them  and  completed  the 
roundup. 

Around  the  middle  of  October  when 
Spotty  was  six  months  old  and  weighed 
!185  pounds,  a  buyer  from  the  cornbelt 
looked  over  the  herd  and  bought  Spotty 
and  several  hundred  other  calves.  A  few 
days  later  they  were  herded  to  a  railroad 
siding  and  loaded  into  a  cattle  car  knee 
deep  with  straw’.  Their  ride  east  was  in¬ 
terrupted  twice  while  they  were  unloaded 
for  feed,  water  and  rest.  On  October  22, 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  travel,  the 
cars  arrived  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  where 
Spotty  and  50  of  his  brothers  were  un¬ 
loaded  from  the  railroad  cars  into  trucks 
and  driven  a  few  miles  into  the  countr\’  to 
the  farm  of  Marion  Roberts,  their  new 
owner.  Here  the  youngsters  were  put  into 
a  quiet  feedlot  with  hay,  grain,  and  water 
and  left  alone.  For  five  days  they  were  un¬ 
disturbed  except  for  the  daily  feeding  and 
a  v’isit  from  the  vet  to  check  their  tem¬ 
peratures.  Roberts  knew  that  they  had  had 
a  hard  trip  and  needed  nothing  so  much 
as  quiet,  food,  and  rest  to  throw  off  any 
ill  effects  of  travel  and  avoid  the  danger 
of  shipping  fever.  Up  to  this  jxiint,  Roberts 
had  carried  out  the  first  two  steps  in  the 
program;  he  had  secured  excellent  young 
stock  and  had  shipped  them  east  without 
a  loss. 

Roughing  Them  Through 

On  October  27,  when  Spotty  and  his 
brothers  had  recovered  their  land  legs  and 
were  rested  from  the  train  ride,  they  were 
turned  into  the  fields  to  pasture  on  rye. 
Later  some  of  them  were  put  in  the  corn 
fields  to  glean  after  the  harv’est.  When  the 
snow  and  ice  came  they  were  put  out  in 
the  pasture  and  fed  good  legume  hay  from 
the  stack.  Up  to  this  time  a  few’  of  the 
smaller  calves,  those  weighing  under  325 
pounds,  had  been  given  a  pound  of  corn 
and  a  pound  of  oats  daily;  Spotty  and  the 
other  heavier  calves  had  never  seen  such 
rich  feed. 

During  the  winter  the  calves  lived  in  the 
open  and  were  fed  legume  hay  with  no 
grain  or  other  supplement.  The  rugged 
vitality  of  the  animals,  which  is  bred  into 
them,  and  their  heav’\’  coats,  which  they 
also  inherit,  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
get  through  the  winter  on  this  diet  and 
gain  from  one  half  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  a  day.  Roberts  and  other  feeders  fig¬ 
ure  that  three-quarters  of  a  pound  is  just 
about  right  and  tr\’  to  regulate  the  feed  to 
hit  this  average. 

In  April  following  they  were  turned  on 
r\’e  pasture  and  left  there  for  a  month.  A 
month  later  Spotty  and  the  other  year-old 


FAT  GRASS-FED  CALVES  REACH  MID¬ 
SUMMER  after  gaining  210  pounds  from 
April  27  to  August  3  on  pasture  alone. 
Feeders  may  sell  at  this  point  or  feed  a 
few  bushels  of  corn  to  put  on  some  finish. 
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steers  were  put  on  super-pasture.  On  this 
super  pasture  of  mixed  legumes  the  steers 
averaged  two  and  a  half  pounds  a  day 
gain  in  weight.  When  they  came  off  win¬ 
ter  rations  and  were  put  onto  pasture  they 
were  thin,  scrawny  beasts  that  Roberts 
wasn’t  particularly  anxious  to  have  his 
friends  see.  If  they  had  looked  much  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  he  would  have  known  that 
he  was  not  following  the  program,  but  was 
feeding  too  much.  By  August  they  had  put 
on  over  200  pounds,  which  made  them 
look  like  different  animals. 

At  this  time,  around  the  first  of  August, 
Roberts  hauled  the  self  feeders  out  into 
the  pasture  and  began  serv’ing  a  full  feed 
of  crushed  com  and  cob  to  put  on  finish. 
Two  and  a  half  to  three  months  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  emshed  corn  put  the  steers  in 
shape  for  selling.  Spotty  and  the  others 
left  the  farm  October  25,  a  week  after  the 
new  calves  from  Montana  came  in.  Feed¬ 
ers  try  to  market  their  steers  by  the  first 
week  in  November,  at  the  latest,  since  the 
market  for  cattle  finished  as  these  are  to 
“good”  or  “low  good”  begins  to  break  at 
about  this  time. 

Gains  Made 

The  gains  made  by  Spotty  and  the  other 
calves  are  typical  of  all  calves  raised  on 
the  grass  system.  From  October  to  April  or 
May,  when  they  are  put  on  pasture,  they 
average  three-fourths  of  a  pound  a  day 
gain,  which  is  considered  ideal  for  this 
system.  When  they  go  onto  spring  pasture 
the  calves  that  were  underweight  in  the 
beginning  and  w’ere  fed  a  little  com  may 
have  a  bit  of  fat  on  them,  but  the  others 
will  be  rail-thin.  This  is  what  the  feeder 
aims  for.  since  putting  fat  on  them  in  the 
winter  cuts  into  profit  and  accomplishes 
nothing.  It  has  been  found  that  a  heavier 
calf  which  has  been  fed  well  through  the 
winter  will  weigh  no  more  by  .\ugust  first. 


after  three  months  of  super  pasture,  than 
will  a  calf  which  went  onto  the  same  pas¬ 
ture  quite  thin.  In  other  words,  the  extra 
feed  required  to  put  on  the  weight  in  the 
winter  is  wasted. 

The  gains  of  these  thin  calves  for  a 
100-day  period  from  the  last  of  April  until 
the  first  of  August  have  been  over  two 
pounds  a  day,  and  frequently  have  been 
as  much  as  two  and  one-half  pounds.  If 


THIN  HAY-FED  CALVES  END  THE  WINTER  looking  lean  to  downright  scrawny.  They  have 
gained  three-quarters  of  a  pound  a  day  on  hay  alone  and  are  hungry  for  pasture. 


530  pounds  while  they  were  on  the  farm. 
The  cost  per  pound  of  added  grass  fed 
meat  was  slightly  less  than  nine  cents. 

The  profit  above  feed  cost,  but  not 
counting  pasture  or  labor,  was  $58.47  per 
head  on  the  grass  fed  animals  and  $19.95 
for  the  corn  fed  steers.  In  figuring  the 
above  costs  corn  was  listed  at  $1.12  and 
oats  at  $.72  per  bushel,  hay  at  $20.00  and 
straw  at  $10.00  per  ton.  These  were  the 
farm  prices  at  the  time.  Every  cost  that 
could  be  thought  of,  except  the  cost  of 
pasture  and  labor,  was  included,  such  as: 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the 
calves,  interest  for  a  ten  month  pjeriod  on 
the  corn  they  ate,  ta.xes  (including  Indi¬ 
ana’s  Gross  Income  Tax),  insurance  for  a 
year  against  death  from  any  cause,  veteri- 
nars-  expense,  mineral,  etc. 

The  reason  for  the  greater  profit  on  the 
grass  fed  lots  was  that  these  animals  ate 
but  1 7.95  bushels  of  com  p>er  head  during 
the  year  while  the  lot-fed  bunch  of  30  ate 
54  bushels  per  head. 

One  of  the  four  farmers  that  grass  fed 
his  steers  in  this  e.xp>eriment  was  .Alfred 
Henderson,  of  New  Richmond,  Indiana, 
who  says,  “You  can’t  make  money  feeding 
cattle.  It’s  what  you  don’t  feed  them  that 
makes  you  a  profit.  I  used  to  feed  heavy 
cattle  and  changed  to  this  new  system 
rather  reluctantly.  The  first  year  I  fed 
light  calves  I  also  fed  heavies  as  a  hedge. 
The  light  animals  were  just  throwouts 
from  the  stockyards;  ver\'  poor  stuff  to 
compare  with  the  good  grade  heavies  I 


the  daily  gain  is  less  than  two  pounds 
there  is  something  wrong  w'ith  the  pasture. 

During  the  90-day  grain  feeding  period 
from  .August  through  October  the  gains 
will  never  be  as  great  as  they  were  on  the 
early  pasture.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
summer  grass  is  not  as  digestible  as  the 
early  pasture.  .At  any  rate,  the  gain  on 
crushed  corn  and  cob  and  pasture  is  but 
a  pound  and  a  half  a  day. 

During  the  entire  feeding  period  salt 
and  minerals  are  fed  free  choice.  The  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consists  of  10  pounds  of  pul¬ 
verized  limestone,  10  pounds  of  steamed 
bone  meal,  and  1  pound  of  common  salt. 
Regular  salt  or  the  new  mineralized  salt 
is  also  kept  before  the  animals.  During 
the  heat  of  the  summer  salt  consumption 
will  sometimes  reach  a  cjuarter  of  a  pound 
a  dav  per  head. 

To  sum  up:  during  the  fall  and  winter 
feeding  period,  150  days,  they  gain  about 
125  pounds;  during  the  straight  grazing 
period,  90  to  120  days,  they  gain  at  least 
200  pounds;  during  the  fattening  period 
on  crushed  corn  and  cob  and  grazing,  100 
davs,  they  gain  150  pounds.  This  gives  a 
gain  of  approximately  500  pounds  while 
the  animals  are  on  the  farm. 

The  Cost  of  the  Grain 

.A  few  dozen  Indiana  farmers,  including 
Marion  Roberts,  .Alfred  Henderson,  and 
others,  have  kept  careful  records  of  their 
cattle  feeding  program  in  order  to  find 
the  most  profitable  way  to  raise  calves 


with  this  new  method.  The  cost  of  putting 
a  pound  of  beef  onto  the  calves  is  taken 
from  their  records  for  1944-1945.  Much 
better  returns  were  made  on  following 
years,  but  this  particular  year  was  chosen 
because  farm  economists  think  that  prices 
and  profits  will  eventually  settle  to  the 
level  that  existed  during  this  period. 

Four  of  these  farms  handled  a  total  of 
327  calves  on  a  straight  grass  feeding  pro¬ 
gram:  a  fifth  farm  fed  30  calves  the  old- 
fashioned  corn  way.  The  average  weight 
of  the  four  lots  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feeding  year.  October  16,  1944.  was  347 
pounds.  The  average  weight  of  the  corn 
fed  lot  was  360  pounds.  All  of  the  calves 
came  from  the  Flying  .Arrow  Ranch  in 
Montana  and  each  lot  was  a  gate  cut.  .All 
of  them  cost  $13.50  per  hundred  pounds. 
The  calves  were  bought  for  them  by  a 
Midwestern  cattle  agent  who  picked  a 
western  herd  that  could  supply  them  with 
good  stock  and  made  all  of  the  shipping 
arrangements. 

.All  five  lots  of  calves  were  roughed 
through  the  winter  on  hay.  In  .April  the 
corn  fed  lot  was  put  in  dry  lot  and  given 
a  full  feed  of  grain  until  October  15.  when 
they  were  sold.  They  were  sold  weighing 
934  pounds,  a  gain  of  574  pounds  for  the 
year.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  feeding  and 
handling  the  animals  it  was  found  that  it 
amounted  to  17/2  cents  a  p>ound  for  the 
meat  that  was  added.  The  four  grass  fed 
lots  were  sold  on  October  31,  1945,  at  an 
average  weight  of  877  fxiunds.  a  gain  of 


/ 
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was  feeding  that  year.  .At  the  end  of  the 
year  I  found  that  I  had  made  my  corn 
price  on  the  heavy  cattle  and  that  I  had 
made  a  nice  profit  on  the  scrubby,  grass 
fed  steers.  Since  then  I  have  given  up 
feeding  heaxy  cattle  and  have  bought  the 
best  western  calves  that  I  could  get.” 

An  Acre  of  Beef 

All  of  the  feed  that  went  into  the  calves 
to  add  j!U)  jx)unds  to  the  weight  of  each 
was  raised  on  the  farm.  The  figures  kept 
by  the  five  Indiana  feeders  reveal  the 
amount  of  land  it  took  to  raise  this  feed 
and  the  amount  of  beef  that  an  aerc  of 
land  produced.  The  feed  that  it  took  the 
grass  way  includi-d  one  ton  of  mixed 
legume  hay  or  its  equivalent  in  silage  for 


$58.47  to  cover  the  cost  of  labor  and  pas¬ 
ture.  A  vcr>’  generous  labor  bill  of  $1.00  a 
month  was  charged  against  each  calf, 
which  left  a  handsome  profit  of  $92.94  for 
an  acre  of  pasture  land;  a  profit  so  good 
that  corn  with  its  heavy  labor  rec|uire- 
ments  looks  like  a  sucker  crop  for  some¬ 
one  farming  for  fun  and  not  for  profit. 

Super  Pasture 

Super-pasture  is  not  a  fictitious  vege¬ 
table  growth  from  the  planet  Krypton;  it 
is  the  name  given  the  heavily  fertilized 
grass  and  legume  mixtures  of  the  Midwest. 
A  super-pasture  must  be  brought  into  pro¬ 
duction  before  a  farmer  can  even  think  of 
trxing  grass  fattening.  It  is  composed  of 
grasses  like  timothy,  brome.  and  fescue. 


takes  to  make  a  super-pasture,”  says  .Al¬ 
fred  Henderson,  “because  we  have  been 
changing  our  requirements  from  year  to 
year.  Basically,  the  land  is  seeded  to  al¬ 
falfa,  ladino,  timothy,  and  brome.  The 
pasture  fits  in  for  two  years  between  oats 
and  corn  on  the  four  year  rotation.  When 
we  started  we  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  of  0-12-12  on  the  oats;  later  we 
stepped  that  up  to  300  pounds  of  0-20-20 
on  the  oats  and  a  100  pounds  on  the  corn; 
now  we  fertilize  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds 
of  0-20-20  to  the  rotation. 

“The  cost  of  seeding  the  pasture,  at 
today’s  prices,  comes  to  $6.60  per  acre  for 
the  12  pounds  of  seed  that  we  use.  I 
realize  that  this  is  a  heavy,  expensive  seed¬ 
ing  but  a  lighter  seeding  might  not  get 
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THIS  PAMPERED  DARLING,  Judge  Roy  Bean,  Grand  Champion  at  the  International, 
brought  $11.50  a  pound.  Feeding  corn  to  heavy  cattle  is  like  playing  the  slot 
machine  —  occasionally  you  hit  the  jack  pot,  but  you're  likely  to  lose  in  the  long  run. 


winter  feed.  The  smallness  of  this  amount 
is  due  to  the  fac  t  that  there  was  plenty  of 
fall  grass  that  provided  some  food  until 
around  December  15.  The  hay  or  silage 
that  it  took  to  winter  a  calf  was  raised  on 
one-quarter  acre.  Pasture  from  May  to  the 
end  of  October  amounted  to  half  acre  per 
animal.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  com  sup¬ 
plied  the  17  to  20  bushels  needed  to  finish 
the  steer. 

Thus,  roughly,  one  acre  of  land  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  500  pounds  of  beef.  In 
the  cost  and  profit  figures  that  were 
worked  out  for  1944-45,  the  cost  of  hay 
and  corn  were  charged  against  the  beef  at 
the  current  rate  for  these  crops  which  left 


combined  with  such  legumes  as  alfalfa, 
ladino  clover,  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  the 
right  combinations  to  meet  the  land  use. 
Furthermore,  to  get  the  necessary  growth, 
the  land  must  be  fertilized  in  the  amounts 
and  with  the  combinations  of  phosphorus 
and  fK>tassium  to  meet  the  rec|uircments 
of  heavy  production.  Almost  any  farmer 
with  reasonably  flat  land  can  have  this 
kind  of  pasture  if  he  is  willing  to  make 
the  investment  of  lime,  fertilizer,  seed  and 
effort.  If  he  is  dependent  on  ordinary-  pas¬ 
ture  he  had  better  steer  clear  of  the  grass 
fattening  method  described  here,  for  it 
won’t  work. 

“It’s  a  little  difficult  to  say  just  what  it 


LABOR  SAVING  STRUCTURES,  such  as  this  cheap  slat  form  for  holding  and  feeding 
chopped  hay,  keep  the  labor  requirements  for  grass  feeding  cattle  to  a  minimum. 


out  of  cattle  feeding,  but  there  are  still 
two  important  danger  periods.  The  first  is 
shipping  fever  at  the  time  the  calves  are 
shipped  from  the  west;  the  second  is  bloat 
when  the  animals  are  put  onto  the  early 
summer  pasture. 

Shipping  Fever 

Loss  from  shipping  fever  is  kept  to  a 
minimum  by  proper  handling.  Over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  years  the  com  belt  feeders 
have  brought  in  several  thousand  cattle 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  Indi¬ 
viduals  have,  of  course,  had  considerably 
heavier  loss  than  this,  but  they  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  beginners  at  this  game. 

Two  practices  are  believed  to  be  respon- 
(Continued  on  page  110) 


a  stand  of  grass  and  that  would  be  a  lot 
more  expensive.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  for 
the  four  year  rotation  is  $16.50  an  acre 
or  $4.12  a  year.  This  is  not  such  a  stiff 
fjrice  when  you  begin  to  see  the  increase 
in  yield  after  the  start  of  this  system,  and 
there  will  be  as  big  an  increase  during 
the  second  and  third  rotations,  as  the 
soil  is  improved.  .\s  an  example,  when  I 
to<ik  this  farm  over,  a  30  acre  field  that 
was  rather  isolated  was  checked  and 
made  34  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Seven 
yeai's  later,  after  two  rotations  of  grass, 
the  same  field  made  130  bushels.  The  first 
year  was  not  too  favorable  for  com  and 
the  second  was  favorable,  but  weather 
won’t  make  that  kind  of  increase. 

“Our  production  of  legumes.”  Hender¬ 


son  continued,  "makes  it  nece.ssary  to 
check  the  soil  for  acidity  every  year  and 
to  lime  much  more  often  than  we  used  to. 
This  fertilizer  program  is  paying  off  in 
grass.  The  pounds  that  you  put  on  a  steer 
with  yellow  corn  are  the  pounds  that  cost 
you  money.  Any  time  that  I  can  sell  my 
steers  in  August  at  the  same  price  per 
|X)und  that  I  paid  for  them.  I’ll  do  it  and 
take  my  profit  on  the  grass.  I  feel  that 
even  the  90  days  of  com  feeding  will  cost 
more  than  it’s  worth  unless  there  is  a  rise 
in  the  per  jx)und  price  of  the  animals.” 

Hazards  of  the  Grass  Method 

Few  if  any  business  enterprises  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  hazards.  The  grass  feeding 
program  does  take  much  of  the  gamble 


Reed  Canary  Grass... Wet  Land  Forage  j 

BY  M.  E.  HEATH  A^D  W.  WEISS  f 

For  a  specialized  job  of  gully  and  rnu~off  control  | 

reed  canarygrass  can’ll  he  etjnalled.  And  iFs  one  of  the  few  grasses  | 

which  will  produce  forage  on  hogs,  swamps,  and  seepage  areas.  I 


TAO  you  own  a  swamp:  have  you  a  bog 
on  your  farm?  Have  you  a  stubborn 
gulley  that  grows  bigger  ev’ery  year  or 
a  ditch  bank  that  wanders  around  over 
your  fields?  Reed  canarygrass  may  be  the 
answer  to  your  problem.  Plant  reed  ca¬ 
narygrass  in  the  swamp  and  the  bog  and 
reap  hay  and  pasture;  sod  the  gulley  and 
ditch  bank  with  this  grass  and  anchor 
them  permanently  against  further  damage. 
For  a  specialized  job  of  making  a  wet 
field  pay  its  way  as  a  meadow  or  pasture 
and  for  binding  gullies  and  slopes  against 
erosion,  reed  canarygrass  has  no  peer. 

Reed  canarygrass  is  a  native  to  both 


America  and  Europe.  Its  range  is  the  erect  growth  of  four  to  six  feet  with  leafy 

northern  half  of  the  United  States  and  stems  usually  stout  enough  to  prevent 

Southern  Canada.  It  was  spoken  of  as  a  lodging.  Clumps  often  are  three  feet 

forage  plant  in  Sweden  in  1749  and  for-  across.  The  leaves  are  broad,  smooth  and 

eign  varieties  were  brought  here  as  early  usually  light  green  in  color, 

as  100  years  ago.  It  is  now  found  chiefly  The  seeds  are  oblong,  blackish-brown 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  Michigan.  Min-  or  gray  in  color,  smooth  and  free  from 

nesota.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  California,  chaff.  Well  matured  clean  seed  weighs 

but  is  gaining  popularity  in  other  parts  of  44  to  48  pounds  per  bushel.  The  seed 

the  Corn  Belt  on  over-flow  and  poorly  shatters  very  rapidly,  especially  if  the 

drained  lands  and  for  gulley  control.  weather  is  dry  and  warm  at  ripening  time. 

Reed  canarygrass  is  a  hardy,  leafy,  cool-  Reed  canarygrass  is  a  wet  land  grass, 

season,  coarse  perennial  which  grows  in  although  it  will  stand  more  drought  than 

dense  clumps  and  spreads  underground  many  of  the  common  cool-season  grasses, 

by  short  creeping  rootstocks.  It  makes  an  It  w’ill  grow  and  thrive  where  water  covers 
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WET  WEATHER  BOGS  such  as  this,  a  dead 
loss  otherwise,  can  produce  a  crop  of 
gross  and  hoy  if  planted  to  reed  conory- 
gross.  Under  proper  management  o  wet 
field  will  pay  its  way  in  milk  and  meat. 


where  this  legume  is  adapted.  On  poorly 
drained  soils  or  overflow  land  where  mud 
and  silt  are  not  deposited,  you  may  expect 
this  combination  to  succeed  well.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  the  grass  not  be 
allowed  to  get  higher  than  15  inches.  If 
the  livestock  are  unable  to  graze  it  down, 
it  should  be  clipped  so  that  the  Ladino 
clover  is  not  smothered.  Ladino  clover  can 
be  introduced  in  old  stands  of  reed  can- 
ar\’grass  by  seeding  about  two  pounds  per 
acre  in  the  early  spring.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year  the  mixture  will  be  about 
50-50.  This  balance  can  be  maintained 
with  proper  grazing  and  fertilization. 
Some  farmers  like  an  alsike — reed  canary- 
grass  mixture  on  bottom  land  soils. 

Hay 

Lentil  recently  reed  canarygrass  was 
considered  of  little  value  as  a  hay  crop 
because  stock  shunned  it.  However,  if  put 
up  at  the  proper  time  it  is  palatable  and 
has  good  nutritional  values.  The  best 
quality  hay  is  made  from  thick  stands 
that  have  been  pastured  early  in  the 
spring  to  set  back  the  haying  period.  This 
produces  more  leafy  growth. 

The  best  hay  is  produced  by  mowing 
when  the  first  heads  begin  to  appear.  At 
this  stage  the  hay  will  contain  from  10 
to  12  per  cent  protein. 

Reed  canarygrass  resjx)nds  well  to  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  fertilizer.  The  recom¬ 
mended  treatment  consists  of  about  150 
pounds  of  50  per  cent  potash.  100  pounds 
of  20  per  cent  super-phosphate  and  60  to 
120  p>ounds  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  each 
acre,  or  a  complete  fertilizer  with  equiva¬ 
lent  plant  nutrients  applied  in  April  on 
old  stands.  Barnyard  manure  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate-of  10  to  15  tons  per  acre. 

Grass  Silage 

Reed  canarygrass  is  just  starting  to  find 
favor  as  silage.  .As  silage  it  makes  a  cheap 


the  soil  surface  through  much  of  the 
growing  season.  On  peat  bogs  and  seem¬ 
ingly  bottomless  quagmires,  where  animals 
bog  down  or  dare  not  venture,  reed  ca- 
narvgrass  has  built  a  firm,  strong  sod  over 
which  horses,  tractors,  and  wagons  pass 
with  safety.  In  the  drought  years  of  1934 
and  1936  it  was  the  only  grass  that  re¬ 
mained  green  through  the  entire  season 
at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

The  grass  does  best  where  the  climate 
is  moist  and  cool,  but  the  plant  is  sensi¬ 
tive  neither  to  hot  nor  cold.  It  makes  its 
best  growth  on  fertile,  moist,  swampy  soils, 
but  it  makes  a  very  good  growth  on  high 
well  drained  productive  soil  if  there  is 
enough  moisture  and  available  nitrogen 
for  spring  and  early  summer  growth. 

Reed  Canarygrass  for  Pastures 

The  best  use  for  reed  canarygrass  is  for 
pasture  on  land  which  is  too  wet  for  other 
grasses.  Its  long  life,  long  growing  period 
and  the  large  quantity  of  forage  produced 
are  its  strong  points.  Along  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  reasonably  well  drained  land 
and  with  good  stands,  reed  canarygrass 
will  furnish  pasture  nine  months  each 


year.  On  higher,  drier  lands,  the  pasture 
period  is  not  so  long.  In  the  Midwest  where 
longer  winters  occur,  the  pasture  season 
usually  extends  from  shortly  after  the  last 
heavy  freeze  in  the  spring  until  the  early 
heavy  freezes  in  the  fall. 

Reed  canarygrass  pasture  is  best  when 
it  is  young.  Stock  do  not  like  it  when  it 
gets  old  and  rank.  The  best  management 
is  to  rotate  pastures,  keeping  the  stock  on 
the  new  growth.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
clipped  immediately  after  the  stock  are 
moved  off.  This  promotes  uniform  growth 
of  the  grass.  It  will  not  stand  close  con¬ 
tinuous  grazing,  another  argument  in 
favor  of  rotational  grazing. 

L'nderstocked  pastures  often  result  in 
the  plants  getting  too  growthy  and  some¬ 
what  harsh  and  tough.  When  the  pasture 
is  properly  stocked  so  the  animals  can 
graze  the  new  growth,  it  is  a  palatable 
grass.  It  is  by  far  suf>erior  to  the  weedy 
and  native  vegetation  found  growing  on 
the  millions  of  fertile  but  jxjorly  drained 
and  overflow  acres  throughout  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  given  excellent  results  when 
grown  with  Ladino  clover  on  those  soils 


REED  CANARYGRASS  spreads  by  trailing 
roots  as  well  as  by  reseeding.  Clumps 
planted  1 8  inches  apart  soon  converge. 


THE  USUAL  METHOD  of  planting  small  areas  such  as  gullies  is  to  dig  in  sods  by 
hand.  Start  at  the  head  of  the  wash  and  plant  down  the  slope  as  time  allows. 
Creeping  rootstocks  and  reseeding  will  form  an  all-over  cover  the  second  year. 


succulent  feed  and  it  is  one  way  to  make 
a  wet  meadow  pay  its  way.  By  makint; 
it  into  silape  it  is  often  possible  to  save 
the  jjrass  when  you  find  it  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  cure  it  as  hay.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  in  the  Coos  Bay  section  of 
OrejGjon  where  it  is  fed  to  dairy  and  beef 
herds  with  jG;ood  results.  This  same  prac¬ 
tice  is  reaching  into  the  Corn  Belt  and 
the  Northeast  as  more  and  more  farmers 
become  acc  ustomed  to  ensiling  grass.  Some 
farmers  use  a  preser\ative.  others  do  not. 
It  has  about  half  the  feed  value  of  corn 
silage,  considering  the  feeding  value  of  the 
silage  and  the  cost  of  the  preservative. 

The  young,  tender  grass  makes  the  best 
silage,  is  more  palatable  and  has  higher 
feed  values.  Frank  Rossler.  a  Dunn 
County.  Wisconsin,  dairyman,  ensiles  reed 
canarsgrass  and  uses  no  preservative.  He 
has  had  top  results  from  feeding  20  lbs. 
of  canarygrass  in  the  morning  and  20  lbs. 
of  com  silage  at  night.  Rossler  wilts  the 
grass  and  picks  it  up  with  a  field  chopper. 


What  kudzu  has  done  for  the  South  as 
a  gulley  and  erosion  control,  reed  canary- 
grass  can  do  for  the  North.  Like  kudzu, 
reed  canarygrass  has  a  double  barreled 
usefulness  in  that  it  can  be  grazed  while 
it  heals  and  plugs  up  gullies  and  water- 
wavs. 

The  uvual  method  of  establishing  a 


stand  of  canarygrass  in  a  gulley  is  to 
transfer  sods  from  a  “sod  bank”  to  the 
gulley.  A  sod  bank,  once  established,  can 
be  used  year  after  year.  One  pound  of 
seed  will  sow  one  tenth  of  an  acre,  (an 
area  43  feet  by  100  feet)  enough  of  a 
bank  to  take  care  of  the  gullies  on  the 
average  farm. 

Pick  out  a  good  fertile  site  for  the  sod 
bank.  Sow  the  seed  on  a  well  prepared 
and  firmed  seed  bed  any  time  in  the 
spring  or  late  summer  and  cover  lightly. 
A  year  later  the  sods  will  he  ready  for 
transplanting. 

Good  seed,  of  course,  should  be  used. 
If  the  seeding  is  done  in  the  summer  or 
early  fall,  seed  harvested  during  the  same 
season  is  recommended. 

3Vhen  transplanting  sods,  mow  the  top 
growth  short  and  use  a  spade  or  plow  to 
obtain  sods.  The  spreading  roots  are  in 
the  top  two  inches  of  the  sod  ;  nothing  is 
gained  hy  going  deeper  than  this.  If  alter¬ 
nate  strips  of  sod  are  left  on  the  bank, 
the  grass  will  sjjread  across  the  scalped 
or  plowed  areas  in  one  season,  replenish¬ 
ing  the  sod  bank. 

Small  amounts  can  be  dug  with  a 
spade;  if  larger  amounts  are  needed  an 
ordinary  shallow  plowing  is  hest.  .After  the 
sod  is  plowed  it  can  be  cut  up  by  discing. 
A  tractor  scoop  is  sometimes  used  for 
loading. 

In  many  areas  where  grassed  waterways 
are  particularly  difficult  to  establish  by 
seeding,  proper  use  of  reed  canarygrass 
sods  will  provide  adequate  protection. 
After  shaping  the  waterway  and  prepar¬ 
ing  a  seedbed,  the  sods  can  be  applied  to 
the  center  10  or  15  feet  witft  a  manure 
spreader  at  the  rate  of  13  to  20  tons  per 
acre.  The  sods  should  be  disced  into  the 
soil.  Following  this,  a  waterway  seed  mix¬ 
ture  of  other  grasses  is  seeded  over  the 
entire  waterway  area  and  rolled  to  cover 
and  firm.  The  sodded  area  furnishes  more 
and  quicker  protection  as  compared  to 
only  seeded  waterways. 

In  gullies  where  machiners’  cannot  be 
operated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  sods 
by  hand.  The  sods  when  planted  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  helow  the  ground 


REED  CANARYGRASS  holds  this  wet 
weather  runoff  firm  and  tight  against  ero¬ 
sion.  Problem  —  to  keep  from  spreading. 
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WRONG  TIME  to  cut  reed  canarygrass  for  hoy.  At  this  stage  RIGHT  TIME  to  cut  for  hoy  or  silage.  The  heads  are  just  ap- 

it  is  coarse  and  protein  is  low.  Animals  find  it  unpalatable.  pearing  and  the  protein  content  will  run  to  twelve  per  cent. 


surface  to  prevent  beinp  washed  out.  If 
the  gulley  bottom  is  soft  or  muddy,  the 
sods  can  be  stepped  in  with  your  heel  to 
the  desired  depth.  If  the  soil  is  drv.  the 
use  of  a  spade  will  be  necessary.  Estab¬ 
lished  jEjrassed  waterways  that  are  besfin- 
niniaf  to  regulley  can  be  brought  under 
control  by  planting  reed  canan,grass  sods 
about  18  inches  apart  in  the  gulley  or  rill 
l)ottom. 

If  conditions  are  favorable,  there  is  an¬ 
other  and  easier  way  of  establishing  the 
grass  in  a  gulley  or  waterway.  Well-jointed 
green  hay  is  cut  and  spread  at  once  to 
a  depth  of  one  half  to  one  inch  and  then 
covered  with  two  inches  of  moist  soil.  New 
|)lants  will  di'velop  at  the  joints.  A  flow 
of  water  before  the  plants  have  rooted 
will  void  all  the  work  so  it  is  important 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  weather  man 
before  trying  this  method.  The  green  hay 
also  may  be  tramped  into  the  soft  gulley 
bottom. 

Still  another  method  of  planting  is  to 
use  the  hay  and  seed  heads.  This  is  ef¬ 
fective  only  in  the  spring  and  best  stands 
are  obtained  if  planting  is  done  about 
mid-June  at  ripening  time.  The  hay 
mulch  aids  in  holding  the  seed  in  place. 
Since  June  is  normally  a  wet  month  in 
the  Midwest,  this  method  is  not  practical 
where  heavy  rains  wash  out  the  planting. 

Ernest  Harms,  living  three  miles  west 
of  Underwood  in  \Vest  Pottawattamie 
County.  Iowa,  is  now  using  reed  canary- 
grass  sods  from  his  second  one-tenth  acre 
sod  bank.  His  first  sod  bank  furnished 
sods  for  himself  and  his  neighbors  for  two 
years.  He  has  used  various  methods  of 
transplanting.  He  planted  hundreds  of 
living  dams  on  rainy  days  using  only  a 
spade.  He  cut  the  sods  into  chunks  about 
the  size  of  a  fist  and  planted  them  in 
newly  formed  over-falls  of  waterways  and 
in  V-shaped  ditches  cutting  up  through 
old  or  new  grassed  waterways.  It  should 
not  be  used  in  drainage  ditches  with  low 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


THE  MATURE  PLANT  will  reach  six  feet  and  clumps  will  spread  to  three  feet.  (2)  En¬ 
larged  head  showing  seed  development.  (3)  Seed  with  covering.  (4)  The  seed  itself. 
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THE  RIGHTFUL  HEIR  TO  THE  FARM  is  the  son  who  stays  at  home  to  help  with  the  working 
of  the  land.  The  labor  and  management  he  has  contributed  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  place;  often  he  has  used  his  own  savings  to  improve  the  land  and  buildings  or  for 
new  equipment.  He  has  invested  his  life  in  the  farm;  his  right  to  it  should  be  protected. 
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BY  RUSSELL  L.  BERRY 

Heir 

.4  father  may  transfer  the  farm  to  his  son 
in  many  ivays,  U nhappiness  and  legal  tangles 
occur  when  the  transfer  is  improperly  made. 


George  Roberts,  a  retired  grain 

farmer  of  South  Dakota,  watched  as 
his  son,  Jim,  swung  the  combine  around 
and  backed  the  awkward  machine  slowly 
into  the  shed.  Jim  grinned  through  the  dust 
that  clung  to  his  face  and  powdered  his 
eyebrows ;  the  job  was  done  and  the  har¬ 
vest  was  certainly  worth  grinning  about. 
This  year  Roberts  planned  to  spend  part 
of  his  share  of  the  wheat  money  for  a  trip 
to  California  he  had  always  wanted.  He 
knew  that  Jim  would  put  a  big  part  of  his 
share  into  improving  the  farm.  There 
would  be  no  more  worrying  about  the 
mortgage  for  he  and  Jim  had  paid  off  the 
last  of  it  two  years  after  they  formed  their 
partnership,  soon  after  the  war. 

“That  mortgage  was  two  years  older 
than  you  are.”  the  father  told  Jim  as  they 
left  the  bank  after  the  final  payment,  “and 
I  hope  that  it  is  the  last  one  you’ll  ever 
have  to  see.” 

Roberts  saw  in  the  transfer  of  the  farm 
the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  life.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  first  great  war  that  he 
had  taken  over  this  farm  and,  now,  he 
hoped  that  Jim  would  step  in.  He  hoped, 
as  most  fathers  do,  that  Jim’s  life  would 
1)0  easier  than  his  had  been.  He  had 
bought  the  farm  when  land  was  high  and 
had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  debt  and 
a  mortgage  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
hoped  that  Jim  wouldn’t  start  with  the 
same  burden,  but  he  had  other  children 
and  he  must  be  fair  with  them  too.  He 
hoped  that  he  could  accumulate  enough 
money  so  that  when  he  died  he  could  leave 
the  farm  to  Jim  and  leave  the  other 
children  their  share  in  cash.  If  he  died 
before  then,  Jim  would  have  to  pay  off  the 
others  in  cash  to  be  able  to  keep  the  farm. 
But  it  was  hardly  fair  to  expect  Jim  to 
pay  present  prices  for  the  farm  when  farm 
incomes  were  falling.  And  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  divide  the  farm  value,  share  and 
share  alike,  when  Jim,  by  his  work,  had 
contributed  so  much  to  their  having  the 
farm  free  from  debt.  .\nd  it  was  certainly 
unfair  to  expect  Jim  to  pay  the  other  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  improvements  which  he  him¬ 
self  had  made  and  paid  for  already. 
Roberts  was  certain  that  equal  inheritance 
was  not  always  fair  inheritance;  he’d  have 


to  see  his  lawyer  and  get  the  whole  thing 
thrashed  out.  He  had  told  Jim  that  the 
farm  was  going  to  be  his  and  Jim  had  gone 
on  making  e.xpensive  improvements  on  the 
place  on  this  guarantee.  He’d  really  have 
to  see  his  lawyer  next  week. 

Procrastination,  they  say,  is  the  thief  of 
time  —  and  time  is  the  very  fabric  of  life. 
Roberts  used  up  his  alloted  time  and  died 
months  later  without  leaving  a  will  or  any 
other  written  arangement  that  would 
protect  his  son.  In  such  cases  there  is  but 
one  solution  to  the  problem  of  distributing 
the  estate;  the  courts  decide  the  division 
on  the  basis  of  the  law.  The  court  held  that 
Jim,  his  brother,  and  his  two  sisters  should 
have  equal  shares  in  the  farm.  Since  the 
farm  had  been  paying  well  for  the  past  few 
veal's,  the  other  heirs  decided  not  to  sell 
their  interest  in  it.  They  wanted  Jim  to 
lease  the  farm  on  a  crop  share  basis  and  he 
agreed  to  try  .Families  being  what  they  are, 
Jim  soon  realized  that  four  landlords,  all 
relatives,  were  too  many  and  decided  that 
he  would  rent  another  farm  where  he 
could  work  out  a  more  impersonal,  bus¬ 
inesslike  arrangement  with  the  owner. 


The  home  farm  was  rented  to  a  stranger. 

Young  Jim  Roberts  may  yet  be  able  to 
buy  back  the  farm,  but  when  he  does  he 
will  be  paying  his  brother  and  sisters  for 
the  assessed  value  of  improvements  he 
made  on  the  place  himself  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  In  the  meantime  the  place  will  be 
rented  to  strangers  who  will  not  care  for  it 
as  he  would.  Should  the  income  from  the 
farm  diminish,  either  because  of  inef¬ 
ficiency  on  the  part  of  the  renter  or  falling 
agricultural  prices,  the  other  heirs  may  be 
willing  to  agree  to  a  sale  based  on  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  worth  of  the  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  one  of  the  heirs 
may  decide  that  the  farm  should  be  sold 
for  the  high  dollar.  In  that  case  Jim  will 
have  to  buy  the  farm  under  a  heavy  mort¬ 
gage,  or  see  it  go  out  of  the  family. 

Primogeniture  and  Democracy 

The  farmer  who  fails,  like  Roberts,  to 
make  a  will  is  agreeing  in  effect  that  the 
general  laws  of  inheritance  shall  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  his  own  best  judgment.  In  the  old 
days  these  rules  decreed  that  the  oldest  male 
child  should  inherit  all  of  the  estate,  but 


THE  FARM  IS  SOLD  by  court  order  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  man  who  left  no  will. 
Too  often  a  son  must  buy  from  the  other  heirs  improvements  he  mode  himself. 


with  the  establishment  of  our  demoeraey 
we  abolished  primogeniture,  and  adopted 
equal  inheritance  for  all  direct  heirs.  This 
method  of  inheritance  served  us  well 
during  the  period  when  it  was  easy  for 
some  of  the  heirs  to  take  their  inheritance 
in  cash  and  move  west,  where  there  was 
land  for  the  asking,  or  move  to  the  growing 
cities  and  so  avoid  splitting  up  the  family¬ 
sized  farm.  It  does  not  work  so  well  today, 
when  the  fann  may  be  physically  divided 
into  smaller  and  smaller  units,  for  it  takes 
but  a  generation  or  two  to  cut  the  farm 
into  such  small  plots  that  none  of  the 
heirs  can  make  a  living  by  farming. 

In  order  to  keep  the  farm  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  economically  practical,  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  developed  of  passing  it  on  to  one 
'  child  and  arranging  for  cash  payments  to 
the  others.  In  cases  where  more  than  one 
child  wants  to  go  on  farming,  the  parents 
often  use  their  savings  and  credit  to  help 
one  of  them  secure  land,  while  willing  the 
home  farm  intact  to  the  other.  Excellent 


though  this  practice  is  a  recent  study 
showed  that  only  16  per  cent  of  the  farm 
owners  had  made  wills  of  any  kind. 

The  protection  of  the  widow  is  another 
aspect  of  this  problem.  Rarely  is  she  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  the  farm  herself,  yet  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  the  son  to  farm  well 
if  he  must  seek  his  mother’s  permission  for 
the  carrsing  out  of  everv'  major  plan.  Since 
most  farmers  have  their  savings  tied  up  in 
the  farm  itself  it  becomes  a  problem  how 
to  transfer  the  fann  to  the  son  and  still 
liquidate  enough  of  the  savings  to  jjermit 
the  wife  to  liv’e  independently  without 
feeling  beholden  to  her  children. 

George  Roberts  knew  the  problems  and 
had  even  thought  of  the  solution  in  his 
own  case.  He  made  the  mistake  of  not 
putting  them  on  paper  in  proper  form 
and  signing  them.  It  did  not  matter  how 
often  he  had  said  that  he  intended  to  leave 
the  fann  to  Jim:  without  a  will  the  courts 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  divide  all 
pro|x*rty  equally. 


THERE  ARE  MORE  WIDOWS  THAN  WIDOWERS,  for  women  outlive  their  husbands  by  six 
years.  A  man  can  make  arrangements  that  provide  an  income  for  his  widow  and,  at 
the  same  time,  permit  his  son  to  start  farming  on  his  own  before  his  mother's  death. 


Looking  back  over  the  situation,  young 
Roberts  cannot  help  but  feel  disillusioned 
over  the  promises  made  by  his  father.  He 
feels  doubly  bitter  at  the  fact  that  the  very 
improvements  he  made  should  now  be 
part  of  the  hnancial  burden  he  must 
assume  if  he  buys  the  farm  back. 

.Another  South  Dakota  family,  whose 
situation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Roberts, 
handled  the  situation  differently.  The 
father,  Ralph  Bland,  discussed  the  whole 
situation  with  his  son  and  two  daughters 
so  that  they  would  know  what  he  planned 
to  do  and  be  able  to  state  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  while  he  was  alive  and  his 
heart  full  of  both  love  and  wisdom.  He 
then  went  to  his  attorney  and  prepared  a 
will  containing  the  following  clause: 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto 
my  son,  Ralph  Jr,,  my  farm,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  eight  and  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  seventeen  in 
Sully  County,  South  Dakota,  pro- 
vived  that  he  pay  his  sister  Jane. 
88..”)00.00  and  his  sister  .Ann. 
$8,500.00. 

If  George  Roberts  had  made  such  a 
conditional  will  it  would  have  insured  a 
satisfactory’  transfer  to  his  farmer  son  when 
he  died.  The  fact  that  such  a  will  could 
have  been  revoked  at  any  time  before  his 
death  would  have  given  the  elder  Roberts 
ample  control  of  his  property  in  case  a 
change  of  plans  was  necessary’.  Such  a  will 
would  have  giv’en  Jim  the  security  that  he 
needed  to  improve  the  farm  and  it  would 
have  prevented  the  present  unhappy  fam¬ 
ily  situation. 

Examples  of  such  conditional  wills  have 
been  found  in  other  states.  .A  Michigan 
farmer  had  his  lawyer  prepare  a  similar 
will  which  read: 

I  hereby  give  and  devise  unto  my 
son  Joseph  my  farms  in  Huron 
County,  Michigan,  the  same  to  be 
his  and  his  assigns  forever,  except 
however,  that  under  the  express 
condition  and  obligation  that  he 
pay  my  daughter  Elizabeth  $24,000 
and  that  he  pay  to  the  widow  of 
my  deceased  son  $12,000  and  the 
children  of  my  deceased  son 
$12,000.  It  is  my  will  that  said  sums 
of  money  above  specihed  and  all 
thereof  be  paid  by  said  son  Joseph 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  my 
death  and  without  interest,  and  the 
said  real  estate  is  hereby  charged 
with  such  obligations  and  payments. 
Should,  however,  my  said  son  not 
pay  said  sums  of  money,  then  in 
that  event  said  land  shall  become 
a  part  of  my  estate  and  I  hereby 
devise  the  same  as  follows:  one- 
third  to  my  son,  one-third  to  my 
daughter  and  one-third  to  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  my  de¬ 
ceased  son,  share  and  share  alike, 
the  same  to  be  theirs,  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Freedom  to  dispose  of  one’s  property  by 
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A  WILL  IS  MADE,  with  the  help  of  a  lawyer,  which  will  protect  the  son.  This  does  not 
conflict  with  the  father’s  plan  to  retire  and  transfer  the  form  to  his  son  at  that  time. 


will  bcinfT  very  broad.  George  Roberts 
could  have  made  a  conditional  will  such 
as  his  South  Dakota  neighbor.  Bland,  made 
no  matter  what  state  he  lived  in.  Since 
state  laws  vary,  however,  it  is  important 
that  a  lawyer  be  consulted  when  such  a 
will  is  made.  His  job  will  be  to  translate 
the  desires  of  the  farmer  into  exact  legal 
language  so  that  it  will  hold  up  and  to  see 
that  the  document  is  properly  signed  and 
witnessed. 

)X'ills  Should  be  Flexible 

While  Roberts  could  have  made  a  will 
like  those  discussed  above,  he  could  have 
made  some  improvements.  A  weakness  of 
the  wills  already  cited  is  that  they  required 
the  sons  to  make  fixed  dollar  payments  to 
the  other  heirs  regardless  of  the  change 
in  farm  incomes  and  land  prices.  Such 
wills  may  become  unfair.  For  example 
such  a  will  made  during  depression  and 
coming  into  efTect  now  would  not  be  fair 


to  the  other  children  now  that  farm  in¬ 
comes  and  land  prices  are  higher.  Likewise 
wills  made  today  requiring  a  fixed  pay¬ 
ment  at  some  future  time  may  be  cjuite 
unfair  because  of  the  falling  farm  incomes 
and  land  prices.  To  avoid  this  difficulty 
Roberts  could  have  had  his  lawyer  draw  a 
will  like  this : 

I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son,  Jim  Roberts,  the  old 
home  fann  (described)  provided 
and  upon  condition  that  he  first 
pay  to  my  wife,  if  she  be  living,  the 
appraised  value  of  said  farm.  In 
case  my  wife,  Helen,  does  not  sur¬ 
vive  me,  I  hereby  give  and  devise 
said  farm  unto  my  son,  Jim  Roberts 
provided  and  upon  condition  that 
he  first  pay  to  my  daughter.  Rose, 
one-fifth  share:  to  my  daughter, 
Lois,  one-fifth  share;  to  my  son 
Marshall,  one-fifth  share  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  farm.  Said 


appraisal  to  be  made  within  one 
year  of  my  death  by  three  dis¬ 
interested  persons  appointed  by  the 
probate  judge. 

Under  such  a  will  Jim  would  have 
received  two-fifths  as  his  share  of  the  farm. 
This  double  share  would  have  been  justi¬ 
fied  because  Jim  and  his  wife  had  modern¬ 
ized  the  house  and  barn  and  made  other 
improvements.  They  also  had  provided  a 
home  for  the  elder  Roberts  for  three  years. 
Finally,  the  other  children  had  received 
gifts  and  schooling  that  Jim  had  not  shared. 

In  the  Michigan  will  already  discussed 
the  farmer  had  reduced  the  price  of  the 
farms  because  of  the  improvi-ments  that 
the  son  had  made.  A  better  way  would  be 
for  the  father  to  pay  the  son  for  the  im¬ 
provements  made  or  give  him  an  interest 
bearing  note  payable  out  of  the  estate  for 
such  improvements.  Both  these  plans  are 
simple  and  effective.  They  avoid  embar- 
(Continued  on  page  124) 
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cow  FEED 

FROM  AIR 


BY  JONATHAN  and  PERRY  GARST 


The  crux  of  cotv  feeding  is  to  find  enough  protein  to 
balance  the  carbohydrates.  Proposed  solutions  include 

the  use  of  grass  silage,  young  pastures,  and  urea. 


A  few  years  ago  American  farmers  were 
amazed  by  the  news  that  cattle  can  be 
fattened  on  ground  corn  cobs.  They 
were  told  that  in  a  balanced  ration  four 
pounds  of  ground  cobs  put  as  much 
weight  on  steers  as  three  pounds  of  corn. 
No  wonder  they  were  surprised  at  this, 
for  corn  cobs  had  never  been  considered 
a  feed,  let  alone  a  fattening  feed.  If  they 
had  been  any  good,  one  would  have 
thought  the  Indians  or  the  colonists  or 
some  smart  farmer  would  have  discovered 
it  before  194.5. 

Looking  back,  one  finds  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence,  which  had  been  common  knowledge 
for  generations,  that  indicated  cobs  were 
possible  cow  feed.  Looking  ahead,  one 
sees  unthought  of  possibilities  for  new 
sources  of  cow  feed.  Just  because  cobs  had 
never  before  been  considered  anything  but 
a  filler,  their  discovery  as  a  fattening 
feed  opened  our  eyes. 

Com  cobs  are  low  in  two  familiar  feed 
carbohydrates,  sugar  and  starch,  but  they 
are  high  in  what  we  might  call  “coarse 
carbohydrates,”  that  is,  cellulose  or 
“crude  fiber”  and  similar  plant  materials. 
For  convenience  we  are  going  to  refer  to 

UREA,  made  from  air,  is  unlimited.  We 
are  learning  how  to  feed  it  to  increase  the 
1  output  of  the  cow’s  protein  factory. 


these  materials  as  “cellulose.”  Cellulose  is 
the  basic  feed  in  com  cobs.  It  is  also  the 
main  structural  part  of  all  plants.  If  cellu¬ 
lose  is  fattening  feed,  then  you  suddenly 
realize  there  is  a  lot  of  cattle  feed  in  the 
world.  The  whole  subject  of  cow  feed  can 
stand  a  review. 

Cattle  are  the  great  forage  consumers 
of  the  world.  They  graze  the  ranges  and 
the  pastures;  they  winter  in  the  com 
stalks  or  around  straw  piles;  they  eat 
the  hay  out  of  the  bams  and  the  silage 
out  of  the  silos.  It  is  the  cow  that  makes 
human  food  out  of  forage  and  the  rough- 
age  of  the  world.  The  cow  is  well  designed 
to  do  this.  She  has  the  broad  muzzle  for 
gathering  in  lots  of  feed.  She  has  rotat¬ 
ing  jaws  and  strong  molars  to  grind  it. 
She  has  a  paunch  or  rumen  to  hold 
coarse  feed  while  it  softens  and  ferments, 
then  she  chews  it  again  as  a  cud.  She  has 
plenty  of  capacity  to  digest  bulky  fodder. 
Moreover,  sbe  manufactures  most  of  her 
vitamins  e.xcept  the  “A,”  which  comes 
from  green  grass,  and  a  cow  can  store 
enough  Vitamin  A  in  her  body  to  last 
several  weeks.  Nature  has  done  a  good 
job  on  the  cow. 

The  Cow  is  Made  for  Short  Grass 

But  we  expect  a  lot  more  from  a  cow 
than  nature  intended  so  we  have  to  im¬ 


prove  on  her  abilities  and  make  up  for 
her  deficiencies.  A  cow  is  really  designed 
to  graze  short  grass.  She  can  harv-est, 
chew,  and  digest  that  without  any  aid 
or  improvement  by  man,  but  her  muzzle 
is  not  designed  to  handle  tall  tough 
forage,  which  man  can  easily  mow,  chop 
and  store.  Her  molars  are  fine  for  grass 
but  machinery  can  do  a  better  job  grind¬ 
ing  coarse  hard  feeds.  However,  it  is  in 
the  chemical  balance  of  all  her  feeds,  ex¬ 
cept  short  grass,  that  the  cow  fares  worst. 
On  a  dr\’  basis,  short  grass  contains  15 
to  20  percent  protein  and  75  to  80  per¬ 
cent  carbohydrates. 

There  is  hardly  a  herbaceous  plant  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  doesn’t  con¬ 
tain  at  least  75  pier  cent  carbohydrates. 
But  a  cow  has  to  have  about  15  per  cent 
of  her  feed  in  proteins  and  there  are  few 
plants  anywhere,  e.xcept  young  grass  and 
legumes,  that  contain  so  high  a  propor¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  cru.x  of  the  problem  of 
cow  feed.  With  enough  protein  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  carbohydrates,  we  could  raise 
cows  enough  to  eat  most  of  the  non- 
woody  vegetation  in  the  world  and  grow 
fat  and  give  milk. 

We  all  know  that  a  cow  will  eat  rough- 
age.  When  we  say  “roughage”  or  “fodder”, 
or  “forage”,  we  mean  cellulose.  When  we 
mention  com  stalks  or  straw,  we  are  talk- 
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iiig  about  very  high  cellulose  feeds.  No 
one  expec  ts  a  cow  wintered  on  com  stalks 
and  straw  piles  to  get  fat.  In  fact,  this 
kind  of  wintering  in  the  old  days  meant 
starving  a  cow  to  death  slowly  enough  so 
the  process  would  not  be  quite  completed 
by  the  time  of  spring  grass.  When  we  say 
alfalfa  hay  we  are  talking  about  cellulose 
tcx).  but  alfalfa  cellulose  is  balanced  with 
1.*)  per  cent  protein.  Good  alfalfa  is  six 
parts  carbohydrates  to  one  part  protein. 
That  makes  cow  feed.  The  vegetation  of 
the  world  is  fully  three-fourths  carbohy¬ 
drate.  but  it  is  about  20  parts  carbohydrate 
to  on<‘  part  protein?  It  isn’t  cow  feed. 

The  (^ow’s  Need  for  Protein 

Why  doc's  a  cow  need  so  much  protein? 
AVhy  does  a  plant  have  so  little?  A  cow 
needs  about  the  same  proportions  of  pro¬ 
tein  as  any  animal.  The  active  part  of  a 
living  cell  is  protoplasm  and  the  active 
part  of  protoplasm  is  protein.  There  is 
ec'aseless  breaking  down  and  renewal  of 
the*  protoplasm,  and  there  is  growth  of 
new  tissue.  .\11  this  requires  protein.  The 
nec'd  for  rc'newal  and  growth  of  proto¬ 


plasm  measures  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  protein. 

In  addition  to  the  vital  processes  involv¬ 
ing  protein,  there  are  chemical  reactions 
within  the  protoplasm  which  produce 
energy  or  store  fat.  These  processes  require 
fuel  only.  There  are  three  possible  sources 
of  this  fuel.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  protein 
available,  then  protein  will  be  burned 
purely  for  fuel.  If  not.  fuel  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  sugars  from  the  digestion  of 
carbohydrates,  or  from  fats  eaten,  or  from 
fats  that  have  been  built  and  stored  within 
the  body  of  the  animal  itself.  These  fuel 
foods  are  only  transient  within  the  cell, 
but  the  consumption  of  them  is  six  times 
as  great  as  in  the  consumption  of  protein 
for  renewing  the  protoplasm.  That  is  why 
a  cow  needs  I /7th  protein  and  6  7th’s 
fuel  nutrients  in  her  feed. 

The  plant  cell  differs  from  the  animal 
cell  in  its  source  of  jjiotein  and  energy. 
It  can  build  protein  from  simple  inorganic 
nitrogen  compounds.  Its  ultimate  source 
of  energy  is  sunlight,  with  which  it  builds 
its  own  carlxihydrates.  Hut  the  active  part 
of  a  living  plant  cell  is  also  protoplasm — 


not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the 
animal  cells.  The  reason  a  plant  is  low  in 
protein  is  that  there  is  proportionately 
little  protoplasm  in  a  plant.  Most  of  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  a  plant  is  inactive  or 
even  dead  tissue.  .An  animal  has  dead 
cells  for  skin  and  hair,  and  a  considerable 
weight  of  inactive  tissue  in  bones,  but  the 
first  requirement  for  an  animal  is  to  be  able 
to  move  and  to  gather  food.  The  weight 
of  inactive  tissue  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  plant  does  not  move  to  get  its  food. 
It  spreads,  both  below  and  above  ground. 
It  also  grows  tall  in  competing  for  sun¬ 
light.  Therefore,  the  first  requirement  for 
a  plant  is  to  build  a  structure,  and  it  builds 
a  structure  of  cellulose.  The  larger  the 
plant,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion 
of  structural  cellulose  and  the  smaller  the 
proportion  of  protein. 

There  would  certainly  be  more  feed  in 
the  world  if  there  were  less  vegetation  but 
a  higher  percentage  of  protein.  This  is 
true  because  the  lower  the  protein  content 
gets,  the  less  return  there  is  from  the 
amount  that  is  present.  A  cow  balances 
her  nutritional  intake  whether  her  feed 
has  been  balanced  or  not.  If  she  is  eating 
straw  with  three  percent  protein,  then  she 
can  use  only  18  percent,  or  six  times  as 
much  cellulose.  This  means  she  can  digest 
only  21  percent  of  the  straw.  A  cow  can 
eat  about  23  pounds  of  straw  a  day.  There 
isn’t  much  net  benefit  in  handling  that 
through  her  alimentary  tract  when  she 
can  only  digest  five  pounds  of  it.  An  ani¬ 
mal  needs  both  air  and  water  to  live,  but 
if  it  gets  so  much  water  that  it  cannot  get 
enough  air.  it  drowns.  If  a  cow  gets  so 
much  cellulose  that  she  cannot  get  her 
protein,  she  starses.  The  cowman’s  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  to  avoid  cellulose.  He  has 
not  thought  of  it  in  those  terms,  but  suc¬ 
cesses  in  feeding  can  be  explained  as  a 
solution  to  that  problem. 

The  Buffalo  Knew 

First  there  is  the  case  of  the  wild  cattle 
of  America,  the  buffalo.  The  great  herds 
were  on  the  short  grass  plains  just  east  of 
the  Rockies.  There  were  few  on  the  tall 
grass  land,  the  prairies  farther  east.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  short  grass  is 
relatively  rich  in  protein.  These  plains  are 
dry  lands  watered  infrequently  by  short 
summer  showers.  They  are  lands  of  high 
winds.  In  fact,  they  are  lands  unfavorable 
to  plant  growth — no  trees,  no  brush,  no 
tall  rank  grasses  suivive.  The  short,  quick¬ 
growing  type  of  grass  does  best;  short 
grass,  that  is.  grass  without  much  structure, 
grass  high  in  proportion  of  protein.  More¬ 
over.  because  of  the  low  rainfall  the  dr\’ 
grass  retains  these  values,  which  would 
quickly  be  washed  out  by  rain.  The  plains 
do  not  yield  much  feed  per  acre,  but  it  is 
good  feed  and  it  is  good  most  of  the  year. 

The  green  pastun's  of  the  more  humid 
areas  were  generally  not  originally  grass 
lands.  Green  pastures  are  best  in  a  climate 
with  a  long  growing  season  of  cool,  moist, 
weather.  The  natural  vegetation  for  such 
a  climate  is  forest.  Once  the  forest  is 


THE  ROUGH  FEEDS,  hay,  silage,  cobs,  straw,  must  be  fed  in  balance  with  protein  supple¬ 
ments.  How  to  cut  down  on  the  expensive  protein  is  the  cow  feeder’s  problem  No.  1. 
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THIS  IS  THE  COUNTRY  where  the  buffalo  roamed.  Land  of  sparse  rains,  the  buffalo  multiplied  and  grew  fat  on  the 
tender,  new  grass  that  came  up  after  the  infrequent  showers.  Now  it  is  producing  some  of  our  best  feeder  cattle. 


( Icarcd.  these  areas  provide  conditions 
I  favorable  for  the  continuous  jG[ro\vth  of 

sod-fonnin^  trasses.  However,  forest  soils 
are  poor  in  minerals  and  in  nitrogen. 
I  Farmers  have  added  minerals  and  through 

!  the  planting  of  clovers  for  nitrogen  have 

multiplied  the  carrying  capacity  of  such 
\  pastures.  Recently  in  order  to  get  more 

)  \igorous  growth  there  has  b('en  a  shift 

I  toward  taller,  ranker  grasses  with  dec'jjer 

roots.  This  rec|uired  carefid  pasture  man¬ 
agement.  The  pastures  are  divided  into 
small  fields  and  the  cattle  are  rotated  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  keep  the  grass  short  but 
I  not  too  short.  In  other  words,  get  all  the 

1  vigor  possible,  but  avoid  cellulose.  If  the 

grass  in  managed  pastures  grows  too  tall, 
it  is  ( lipjM'd  back  or  cut  for  hay.  You  don’t 
want  cattle  in  “grass  up  to  their  bellies” — 
too  much  cellulose;  too  small  a  proportion 
of  protein. 

In  areas  like  our  corn  belt,  pasture 
grasses  are  not  well  adapted.  These  areas 
are  characterized  bv  deep  soil,  infrequent 
rain,  and  hot  weather.  Here  are  grown 
coarse,  large.  deep-root('d  v  igorous  grasses, 
d'hese  plants  as  a  whole  are  high  in  cellu¬ 
lose  and  low  in  proportion  of  protein,  but 
I  they  have  been  selected  and  used  because 

I  of  their  peculiarity  in  concentrating  their 


protein  and  minerals  in  an  easily  separated 
part  of  the  plant.  Fhese  areas  produce 
grain.  We  can  harvest  the  grain  w  ith  its  pro¬ 
tein  and  throw  the  rest  of  the  plant  away. 

Historic  ally,  grains  were  grown,  not  only 
because  they  concentrated  the  protein,  but 
because  their  carbohydrate  content  is  in 
the  form  of  starch  instead  of  cellulose. 
.\  man  can  digest  starch,  but  cannot  di¬ 
gest  cellulose.  Grain  is  human  food.  Only 
recently  in  the  history  of  the  world  have 
grains  been  abundant  enough  to  Ix'  used 
for  cattle  feed,  and  now  practically  only 
in  North  .\merica.  But  even  when  we 
separate  out  the  grain  for  cow  feed,  we 
do  not  have  a  high  enough  proportion  of 
protein.  Grains  are  one  part  protein  to 
9-12  parts  fuel  foods.  You  can  fatten  a 
steer  on  straight  corn,  but  he  will  waste 
part  of  it. 

Oil  Cake  is  Going  Higher 

So  what  can  be  done  now?  One  solution 
is  to  grow  another  kind  of  grain,  one  that 
stores  oil  instead  of  starch.  Then  you  can 
stpieeze  out  the  oils  and  feed  the  protein- 
rich  cake.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  but  the 
future  supply  of  oil  seed  cake  does  not 
look  promising.  So  far,  this  cake  has  been 
a  by-product  of  oil  production,  or  in  the 


ca.se  of  cotton,  of  fiber  and  oil  production. 
Fibers  are  going  synthetic,  detergents  are 
replacing  soap,  and  synthetics  are  replacing 
oil  in  paints.  'Fhe  demand  for  oil  is  de¬ 
creasing  and  with  it  the  prospects  for  high 
protein  by-prodiu  t  oil  seed  cake.  Anyway, 
there  never  has  been  enough  grain  feeds, 
not  to  speak  of  the  cellulose  we  throw¬ 
away,  or  that  we  could  harvest  if  we 
could  use  it. 

.\nother  method  of  jjroviding  high 
protein  feed  when  cattle  are  not  on  rich 
protein  pastifres  is  to  raise  legumes  for 
hay  and  cut  them  before  they  are  full 
grown.  .‘\t  this  stage  they  are  verv  high  in 
moisture  and  thus  harder  to  cure.  But  by 
cutting  them  young,  by  avoiding  the 
accumulation  of  structural  cellulose,  the 
proportion  of  protein  is  kept  high.  \\  ith 
less  production  in  weight  per  acre,  early- 
cut  legumes  produce  more  milk  or  meat 
per  acre. 

Urea  Does  It 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  feeding 
corn  cobs,  which  are  verv  high  in  cellulose. 
If  there  is  too  much  cellulose,  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  to  avoid  cellulose,  whv  feed 
corn  cobs?  The  answer  is  that  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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WHEN  A  BOY  AND  HIS  SISTER  climb  on  the  back  of  the  old  family  horse  and  set  off 
across  the  meadows  they  ride  right  out  of  this  world  into  a  land  of  fun  and  adventure. 
A  horse  that  will  ride  double  is  a  handy  friend  to  have.  He  will  take  a  boy  and  his 
sister  to  the  stream  where  the  fish  are  not  afraid  to  swim  right  under  the  nose  of  a 
horse,  to  the  hills  where  the  choke  berries  grow,  and  to  the  woods  where  there’s  a 
stump  high  enough  for  a  mounting  step.  Most  any  horse  can  give  a  youngster  a  ride, 
but  one  that  will  carry  double  is  better. 
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THE  SUMMER  SUN 

THE  COUNTRY  can  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  in  summer.  When  city  parents 
are  wondering  if  their  budgets  will  stand  the  strain  of  sending  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  camp,  country  kids  walk  out  the  back  door  into  a  world  of  sunshine,  cool  pools, 
grassy  hillsides,  and  an  association  with  the  animals  which  man  has  turned  to  his  use. 
He  learns  to  do  a  man's  work  and  knows  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 
And  if  he  gets  interested  in  raising  a  calf  or  a  duck  or  a  pig  there’ll  be  no  trouble 
about  keeping  him  out  of  poolrooms  nor  away  from  the  juke  box  in  the  corner  drug¬ 
store.  Country  kids  —  and  parents  too  —  are  just  lucky. 


The  Corn  Protein  Problem 


Hyltrid  Svt^d  doiilded  yields^  hut  protein 

contiuit  slid.  \oiv  corn  scientists  are  learning  hotr  to  combine 
high  yield  and  high  protein  content  in  the  same  ear. 


IVOT  evervhody  in  the  Com  Belt  is 
^  happy  alx)Ut  hybrid  corn.  With  the 
aid  of  hybrid  seed,  fanners  have  increased 
their  production  about  50  per  cent;  they’re 
ha])py.  Hybrid  seed  jjroducers  have  seen 
their  product  take  over  nearly  100  per  cent 
of  the  corn  acreage  in  the  important  corn 
"row in"  sections  of  the  country;  and 
they’re  happy.  But  the  dr\-  miller,  who 
mixes  and  sells  feed  commercially,  has 
watched  the  protein  content  of  corn 


steadily  decline  for  the  past  15  years;  he’s 
not  happy. 

The  farmer,  too,  is  aware  that  the  corn 
"oinir  through  his  com  picker  and  his  hogs 
contains  less  protein  than  the  open  polli¬ 
nated  varieties  he  once  grew.  Prior  to  the 
development  of  the  hybrids,  the  corn 
har\’ested  across  the  Corn  Belt  contained 
about  9.5  per  cent  protein.  Within  the  past 
15  years  the  figure  has  dropped  to  8.5. 
Livestock,  however,  still  need  as  much 


protein  as  ever,  and  the  owner  has  to  dig 
dow  n  in  his  po{  ket  to  pay  for  protein 
supjjlements  to  make  up  the  differeiu  e.  To 
replace  the  missing  one  per  cent  of  protein 
the  farmer  has  to  add  three  pounds  of 
soybean  oil  meal,  or  its  equivalent,  to  every 
100  pounds  of  feed.  This  brimis  his  ft'ed 
costs  up  about  12  cents  on  the  lumdred. 
and  leaves  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  this 
(  orn  protein  problem  is  a  serious  one. 

In  1946  Dr.  J.  E.  Hunter  of  .Mlied  Mills 
pointed  out  that  to  compensate  for  this 
loss  of  one  per  cent  of  protein  in  the  1946 
corn  crop  alone  would  re(|uin‘  two  anti  a 
quarter  million  tons  of  soybean  oil  meal. 
The  soybean  farmer  is  the  only  one  who 
regarded  this,  as  good  news. 
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The  rase  of  the  missing  jirotein  has  been 
under  investigation  for  several  years.  The 
sr)lution  to  the  problem  has  not  been  con¬ 
clusively  found,  and  today  hybrid  seed 
companies  and  agricultural  colleges  are 
Uickling  the  subject  from  every  angle  they 
can  think  of.  They  are  attempting  to  learn 
th('  relationship  between  corn  protein,  soil 
fertility,  and  the  rate  of  seeding.  They 
want  to  know  what  the  lower  protein  con¬ 
tent  means  in  animal  nutrition  and  to  find 
out  they  have  set  up  feeding  e.xperiments. 
They  are  gradually  coming  up  with  the 
right  answers  for  the  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  asking  themselves  if  they  should 
worn.’  at  all  about  this  corn  protein 
problem. 

Two  years  ago  Lowe  Seed  Company  of 
Aroma  Park,  Illinois,  pushed  into  the  farm 
headlines  with  the  announcement  that 
they  had  perfected  a  high  yielding  hybrid 
with  a  protein  content  of  between  14  and 
16  per  cent.  The  Corn  Belt  was  interested 
because  here  w’as  what  farmers,  millers, 
and  feeders  had  been  hoping  for  since 
before  the  days  of  hybrid  corn.  Hybrid 
corn  breeders  had  previously  concentrated 
on  increasing  quantity.  This  was  the  first 
major  step  in  building  up  quality.  This 
\ear  Lowe’s  seed  is  plentiful  enough  to 
distribute  to  farmers  throughout  the  area 
to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  other  strains 
are  being  developed  for  other  areas.  Many 
farmers  who  hav’e  already  tried  this  hybrid, 
however,  have  failed  to  get  protein  con¬ 
tent  much  higher  than  1 1  per  cent.  This 
may  be  due  to  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

^Vhen  Oren  Bolin,  research  director  for 


Lowe’s,  fially  developed  his  high  protein 
hybrid  he  had  completed  ten  years  of  ex- 
|x*rimentation  on  it.  He  had  crossed  high 
protein  open  |X)llinated  corn,  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  with 
selected  inbred  lines  of  good  yellow  corn. 
.■Xfter  four  years  of  selection  and  breeding 
he  had  produced  his  high  protein  hybrid 
which  still  offered  good  yield,  standability 
and  disease  resistance. 

Before  he  went  to  Lowe’s.  Bolin  had' 
worked  as  a  plant  breeding  specialist  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  it  was  there 
that  he  started  research  on  his  high  protein 
hybrid.  Bolin’s  work  on  corn  protein  was 
nothing  new  for  the  University  of  Illinois, 
which  is  now  an  important  center  of  corn 
protein  research.  Dr.  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 
started  the  corn  protein  research  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  back  in  1896  with 
the  old  open  pollinated  Burr  White,  which 
had  a  protein  content  10.9  per  cent. 

Dr.  Hopkins  wanted  to  know  if  the 
jjiotein  content  of  corn  could  be  altered 
by  selection.  He  divided  the  ears  harvested 
from  his  first  test  plots  according  to  their 
protein  contents.  The  following  year  he 
planted  both  the  lowest  and  highest  pro¬ 
tein  corn  from  the  seed  he  had  saved.  This 
experiment  continued  for  .iO  generations 
until  in  1949  descendants  of  the  Burr 
White  were  the  highest  protein  corn  in  the 
world,  some  of  it  containing  22  per  cent. 
The  grain  which  was  selected  for  low  jjro- 
tein  contained  only  .t.1  per  cent,  and  had 
an  extremely  small  germ,  since  most  of  the 
protein  is  stored  in  the  srerm. 

The  practical  side  of  this  extended 


PROTEIN  is  the  backbone  of  all  stock  feeds.  If  it  isn’t  supplied  by  the  corn  the  farmer 
must  make  up  the  difference  with  expensive  supplements,  usually  soybean  meal. 


A  HOG  doesn’t  know  percentages,  but  he  can 
tell  which  corn  is  highest  in  protein  content. 


experiment  comes  when  research  men 
borrow  the  high  protein  qualities  of  this 
corn  and  combine  them  with  high  yield  in 
good  hybrids.  This  is  what  Bolin  and  other 
scientists  an-  doing  in  the  development  of 
new  strains.  Planting  the  Illinois  high  pro¬ 
tein  corn  directly  as  open  pollinated  seed 
is  not  practical  for  the  farmers,  since, 
in  tests  with  U.S.  13.  it  has  yielded  only 
47  bushels  to  the  acre  against  106  for 
the  hybrid. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  Com  Belt  were 
still  planting  open  pollinated  varieties  of 
corn  the  protein  question  would  probably 
newer  have  come  to  the  surface.  “The  first 
f>eople  to  notice  the  difference.”  says  Dr. 
R.  ^V.  Juggenheimer.  of  the  Illinois  Dept, 
of  .Agronomy,  “were  the  dry  millers.  They 
are  required  to  state  on  the  label  the  total 
protein  consent  and  when  the  protein  in 
com  went  down  it  had  to  be  replaced  with 
soybean  oil  meal.”  This  unhappy  situation 
(Continued  on  page  901 
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BY  GRANT  CANNON 


BLIND  FARMER 

“The  eye  of  the  farmer  fattenth  the  ox”  says  an  old  English  proverb. 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  this  saying,  for  much  of  the  farmer’s  success 
depends  on  the  careful  observation  of  his  livestock  and  crops.  He  must  cull 
his  flock  and  look  over  his  herd  to  see  that  his  animals  are  healthy  and 
producing;  he  must  check  his  fields  to  sec  that  the  crops  are  harvested  at 
the  right  time;  and  he  must  watch  the  growing  crops  for  signs  that  show 
lack  of  proper  fertility.  He  must  look  over  his  land  to  sec  that  erosion  is 
not  gnawing  away  the  slopes  and  he  must  look  at  the  sky  to  make  his  best 
guess  about  the  weather.  In  the  evening  he  must  read  to  keep  up  with 
this  changing  world  of  agriculture,  and  strain  his  eyes  with  the  drudgery 
of  bookkeeping  if  his  records  are  to  be  kept  in  order. 

But  there  are  farmers,  and  good  ones,  who  have  been  blind  from  birth, 
or  have  lost  their  sight  for  so  long  they  but  dimly  remember  the  world  of 
light  and  color  and  form.  These  men  can  do  their  own  milking;  are  good 
enough  judges  of  cattle  to  enter  judging  contests  at  the  county  fair  and 
come  oflf  with  honors;  and  cull  their  own  poultry’.  They  are  accomplished 
in  the  small  crafts  of  farming  such  as  carpentn.-,  electric  wiring  and  repair, 
plumbing  and  metal  work ;  are  competent  farm  managers  with  all  the 
record  keeping  that  management  involves;  and  can  even  plow  a  straight 
furrow  when  necessary. 

One  of  these  sightless  farmers  is  Jack  Caldwell,  who  runs  a  115  acre 
dair>-  farm  near  Burlington,  Kentucky.  Caldwell  lost  his  sight  over  twenty 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  and  another  13  year  old  had  poured  a 
half  pound  of  black  powder  into  a  toy  cannon  and  failed  to  provide  a  long 
enough  powder  train.  The  resulting  blast  left  him  permanently  blind. 

•After  high  school  and  college  he  and  his  sister  saved  their  monev  and.  with 


BARBARA  AND  HER  FATHER,  Fred  Ward,  make  a  game  out  of  working  the  tractor  together. 
During  the  war,  however,  when  he  could  get  no  help  on  his  New  Hampshire  farm.  Ward  was  totally 
dependent  on  his  five  year  old  son,  Lawrence,  to  steer  the  tractor  when  they  worked  in  the  fields. 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  and  perhaps  a  sixth 
sense,  tell  Jack  Caldwell  when  he  is  near 
his  mail  box.  The  platform  on  the  post  is  for 


their  father  bought  the  farm  Jack  now 
operates. 

Standing  on  the  porch  of  the  house, 
watching  Caldwell  and  his  hired  man 
work  in  the  barn  yard,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  is  the  blind  farmer  and  which 
the  seeing  helper.  The  tall,  slim  Caldwell 
works  around  his  farm  with  complete 
assurance.  There  is  little  or  no  fumbling, 
and  he  scorns  a  cane  or  a  dog  helper. 
VVhen  he  walks  to  the  house  he  follows  a 
definite  path,  where  his  feet  know  and 


the  end  of  the  path  he  turns  down  the 
edge  of  the  hard  road,  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  house  he  turns 
into  it  without  hesitation. 

Like  most  farmers  who  love  their  farms 
and  are  proud  of  them,  Caldwell  enjoys 
showing  visitors  around  the  place.  He  likes 
to  take  them  up  the  road  and  into  the  field 
that  he  is  converting  from  crop  land  into 
hay  production.  With  no  other  guide  than 
the  feel  of  the  road  under  his  feet  he  turns 
and  walks  into  the  field. 


bulky  braille  books  that  the  library  sends.  recognize  all  of  the  guiding  contours.  At 


“During  four  of  the  five  years  I’ve  had 
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this  farm  this  land  has  been  used  for  row 
crops,  as  it  was  for  a  lon^  time  before.”  he 
said,  “the  first  hired  man  I  had  was  an 
excellent  worker  and  vers'  conscientious, 
but  he  refused  to  contour  farm — felt  there 
was  somethinc:  wicked  about  plowinij  a 
crooked  furrow.  When  I  hejsjan  findinjoj 
small  cullies  between  the  rows  of  corn  and 
deltas  of  top  soil  at  the  end  of  each  fur¬ 
row.  we  came  to  the  partinc  of  the  ways. 
.Arthur,  the  man  that  helps  me  now,  used 
to  be  with  the  Soil  Consersation  Sersice 
and  he  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  consers  ation. 
One  of  the  first  thinjcs  we  did  was  to  lay 
out  the  contour  lines- — he  used  the  transit 
and  I  held  the  pole  and  drove  stakes— and 
later  we  put  the  field  into  alfalfa.  Down 
the  slope  here  vou  can  see  how  we  arc 
healinc  the  cullies  that  were  startinc-  Vou 
see  that  bare  line  runninc  across  the  field.” 
Caldwell  said,  pointinc  directly  to  the 
thin  patch  and  followinc  it  across  the  field 
with  his  fincer.  “that  is  the  old  fence  row. 
We  took  out  the  fence  when  we  converted 
all  of  this  land  to  forace  crops,  hut  we 
haven’t  got  the  alfalfa  to  gro"’  so  well 
there. 

“Our  land  on  this  side  of  the  road  goes 
clear  up  bevond  the  stream  to  the  sassafras 
trees.”  he  continued.  “.At  one  time  I  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  out  the  trees,  but  they  are 
so  l-)eautiful.  especially  in  the  fall,  that  I 
decided  to  leave  them  there.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  I  remember  from  the  old 


A  TWELVE  FOOT  DROP  from  the  loft  does  not  bother  Caldwell;  BECAUSE  HE  DREADS  reaching  into  a  feed  sock  and  finding  o  rot 

the  beam  is  a  guide  and  he  feels  for  the  edge  with  his  toe.  Elsoesser  pampers  his  cots  with  quarters  under  a  worm  brooder. 


days,  driving  along  and  seeing  the  sassa¬ 
fras  trees  in  the  fall.” 

.Asked  about  his  ability  to  get  around 
the  farm,  he  said.  “The  best  way  I  can  put 
it  is  this:  It’s  as  though  a  seeing  person 
were  walking  around  the  farm  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  map.  He  would  always 
know  where  he  was  without  looking  off 
the  map  for  a  moment.  Of  course,  I  do 
get  lost  sometimes,  and  then  I  just  wander 
around  until  I  find  something  familiar 
and  then  I’m  not  lost.  It’s  nothing  to  get 
excited  about.  Maybe  the  church  bell 
rings  or  the  noon  whistle  blows,  or  maybe 
.Arthur  starts  the  tractor,  ^’ou  know 
where  the  town  is  and  where  the  tractor 
is,  so  you  know  where  you  are  in  relation 
to  them.  One  day.  soon  after  we  moved 
here,  I  was  out  in  the  field  and  got  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  I  walked  around  until  I  was 
tired  and  finally  ended  up  on  a  little 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  creek.  It  was 
nice  and  grassy  and  the  sun  was  shining 
on  it  so  I  just  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  When  I  woke  up  all  the  cows  were 
standing  around  sniffing  at  me.” 

Dividing  The  \X’ork 

The  division  of  the  work  between  Cald¬ 
well  and  his  man  .Arthur,  is  on  the  basis 
of  who  can  do  the  job  most  efficiently.  “I 
am  sure  that,  with  help.  I  could  do  field 
work”  Caldwell  explains,  “but  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  as  well  or  as  quickly  as  a  seeing 
person,  so  I  let  Arthur  do  it.”  Caldwell 
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and  later  unloads  the  wagon  himself  at 
the  barn. 

Arthur  drives  the  tractor  and  spreads 
the  manure,  but  when  the  spreader  is 
empty  he  leaves  it  parked  near  the  loafing 
shed  where  Caldwell  fills  it.  Arthur  milks 
the  herd  of  1.*^  Brown  Swiss  and  Caldwell 
feeds  and  cleans  up  the  milking  machine. 
On  .Arthur’s  day  off  Caldwell  does  all  of 
the  milking  and  cleaning. 

“Of  course,  you  always  have  something 
coming  up  that  changes  the  schedule,” 
Caldwell  says,  “like  the  time  one  of  our 
best  cows  had  a  bad  udder  condition.  We 
decided  to  milk  her  four  times  a  day  to 
keep  her  from  having  too  much  weight  in 
her  udder.  .Arthur  milked  her  morning 
and  evening  and  I  milked  her  at  noon  and 
midnight.  .And  then  there  was  the  time 
that  we  had  one  of  them  with  a  bad  case 
of  foot  rot  and  I  had  to  go  out  into  the 
field  and  feed  and  milk  her  there.” 

Seeing  With  Fingers 

Walking  through  the  loafing  shed  one 
of  the  cows  brushed  past  him.  “That  was 


keeps  all  of  the  records,  either  typing  them 
or  punching  them  out  in  braille,  and  takes 
care  of  the  other  management  duties. 
Both  of  them  do  necessaiA-  repair  work 
around  the  place,  though  they  rarely  work 
together  on  repair  jobs.  “I  have  my  own 
way  of  doing  things.”  Caldwell  says,  “and 
it  is  usually  more  efficient  to  work  alone. 
I  have  taken  our  combine  apart  and  put 
it  together  again  and  feel  that  I  can  make 
any  necessary  repairs  on  it,  but  when 
Arthur  works  on  it  I  don’t  tr\'  to  help 
him.  We’d  just  get  in  each  other’s  way.” 

Caldwell  built  the  bull  pen  and  dug  the 
trench  and  laid  a  third  of  a  mile  of  pipe 
to  bring  water  from  the  [xind  to  the  horse 
barn.  “I  hired  a  young  boy  to  help  me  line 
up  the  pipe.  I  could  have  done  it  alone, 
but  you  have  to  lift  each  section  in  the 
middle  and  since  they  are  24  feet  long. 
I’m  just  not  long  enough  to  reach  back 
and  feel  if  I  have  it  lined  up  with  the  last 
section.” 

When  haying  time  comes,  Caldwell  has 
his  hay  put  up  by  a  cutom  baler.  He  works 
in  the  field  with  the  men  loading  the  hay, 


CALF  FEED  is  made  of  kernels  and  meal, 


CALDWELL'S  DISCERNING  FINGERS  scan  a  page  of  braille  almost  as  quickly  as  his 
wife  can  read  the  same  page  from  a  book.  His  prized  gun  collection  and  the  world  of 
the  farm,  shown  in  the  next  column,  are  seen  by  him  through  his  sensitive  hands. 


A  COW’S  COAT  serves  as  her  name  plate. 


THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  CUHING  of  the  hay, 


THE  BARN  DOOR  has  its  individual  texture. 


Queen.  I  think.  I  didn’t  get  a  good  look 
at  her.”  He  ran  his  hand  along  the  backs 
of  the  cows  as  he  passed,  “This  is  Bess  and 
this  is  Silver,  one  of  our  best  animals.” 
-■Xsked  how  he  knew  them  so  easily  he  said, 
“They  all  feel  different.  Take  Silver  here, 
there  isn’t  a  silkier  coat  on  any  cow  in 
the  country,  just  feel  it.  You  get  so  that 
the  shape  end  texture  of  things  is  very 
revealing.  I  can  tell  any  of  the  feeds  we 
use  by  their  feel  and  I  can  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hay  and  straw  or  between 
kinds  of  hay  either  by  feel  or  smell.  When 
I’m  walking,  the  slope  and  the  texture  of 
the  ground  under  me  is  a  guide  that  I 
don’t  miss  even  with  overshoes  on.” 

A  frienej  who  visited  Caldwell  one 
winter  evening  when  he  was  finishing  his 
chores  says,  “It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
left  the  dair\'  barn  and  walked  up  to  the 
other  bam  where  he  keeps  his  calves.  Jack 
walked  along  easily  and  confidently  while 
I  stumbled  along  behind.  ^Vhen  we  got 
inside  the  bam  it  was  pitch  dark  and  I 
found  that 'I  was  the  blind  one.  I  heard 
him  set  out  the  feed  boxes  and  pour  oats 
into  a  bucket.  I  knew  that  he  must  be 
measuring  fhe  amount,  as  I  had  seen  him 
do.  by  holding  the  fingers  of  one  hand  at 


the  point  he  wanted  to  fill  to  and  pouring 
with  the  other  hand.  It  was  so  dark  in 
there  that  I  couldn’t  see  him  as  he  brushed 
past  me  to  put  the  feed  boxes  into  the 
horse  stalls.  A  moment  later  I  heard  him 
climbing  the  ladder  to  the  loft  and  then 
the  swishing  sound  as  he  dragged  a  bale 
of  hay  toward  the  opening.  Suddenly  I 
felt  lost  and  rather  afraid.  When  he  came 
down.  I  told  Jack  that  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  how  it  felt  to  be  blind.  ‘That’s  how 
you  feel  after  a  five  minute  taste  of  blind¬ 
ness.’  he  told  me.  ‘but  the  feeling  of  being 
utterly  lost  in  a  dark  world  wears  off.  .\fter 
a  period  of  years  you  forget  about  it  so 
completely  that  it’s  a  surprise  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  you  can’t  see’.” 

.\t  night,  when  seeing  people  are  handi¬ 
capped.  he  likes  to  go  down  to  the  barn 
and  check  over  the  cows.  “I  usually  come 
down  late  and  look  them  over.  If  any  arc 
in  heat  we  like  to  pen  them  off  quickly 
so  that  they  won’t  do  any  damage.  Even 
if  I  know  they  are  all  right.  I  like  to  go 
down  and  stand  there  and  just  listen  to 
them  breathing  and  groaning  in  their 
sleep  and  smell  their  good  smell.” 

One  of  the  visitors  who  stopped  by 
Caldwell’s  farm  to  look  over  his  herd  was 


THE  BLIND  TEACH  THE  BLIND  at  the  farm 
school.  As  the  teacher  guides  the  hand 
of  the  student  over  the  equipment  he 
learns  its  parts  and  how  it  operates. 

- ► 


Steve  Elsaesser,  who  had  been  totally  blind 
since  infancy.  “My  nephew  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  look  at  a  calf  that  Caldwell 
had  for  sale.”  Elsaesser  recalls,  “but  we 
hadn’t  heard  that  he  was  blind.  You  could 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  pin  when 
I  got  out  of  the  car  to  look  at  the  calves 
and  the  man  w  ho  was  to  show  them  to  me 
told  me  that  he  was  blind.” 

Elsaesser  operates  a  260  acre  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  where  he 
milks  38  holsteins  and  raises  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys  and  ducks  on  the  side.  .-Ml  this  he 
does  with  the  help  of  a  man  in  his  late 
sixties  and  a  boy  of  18.  Not  content  with 
merely  fanning.  Elsaesser  has  a  growing 
retail  business  in  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and 
dressed  poultn,’.  “I  am  confident  that  I 
could  make  a  living  on  turkeys  alone  if 
I  wanted  to  specialize  in  them.”  Elsaesser 
says.  “They  are  a  good  project  for  a  blind 
man  when  you  raise  them  on  wire  the  way 
I  do.  These  Muscovy  ducks  are  not  so  easy 
to  raise,  but  I  like  to  keep  them  to  clean 
up  under  the  turkey  pens  where  grain  and 
mash  is  spilled.  I  raised  400  turkeys  last 
year  and  sold  them  at  slightly  below 
butcher  shop  prices  right  here  on  the 
place. 

“Chickens  are  another  good  project  for 
the  blind,  either  broilers  or  layers.  A  fellow 
should  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  without 
outside  help.  I  know  I  do.  Once  I  hired 
some  fellows  to  help  me  with  the  culling. 
I  generally  do  my  own  culling,  but  I  was 
pretty  busy  at  the  time  and  thought  that 
they  could  help  me  out.  The  first  thing  I 
learned,  of  course,  was  that  they  couldn’t 
work  like  I  do.  I  go  in  at  night  and  work 
right  down  the  roost,  handling  every 
bird.  Why.  I  can  spot  a  case  of  roupe  as 
ouick  as  you  can  tell  your  nose  is  running. 
These  fellows  needed  light  and  before  long 
all  of  the  chickens  were  off  the  roosts  and 
we  had  a  terrible  time  trying  to  catch 
them.  I  tell  vou.  sometimes  people  who  see 
are  a  blamed  nuisance.” 

Elsaesser  moves  about  his  farm  in  day¬ 
light  or  darkness  as  quickly  as  a  seeing 
person  could.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  he 
is  blind.  His  youngest  child.  Sue.  came 
home  from  school  the  other  day  filled 
with  questions  about  20-20  vision  which 
they  were  studying  in  health  class.  “Do 
I  have  it.  Mommy she  asked.  When 
assured  that  she  did.  “Do  vou?  Does 
Daddy?” 

During  the  winter  months  a  spare 
electric  brooder  is  likely  to  be  found 
housing  a  batch  of  kittens,  for  Elsaesser  is 
a  collector  of  stray  cats.  “In  the  first  place, 
I  love  cats,”  he  explains,  “but  more  im¬ 
portant.  is  that  I  have  a  horror  of  jjutting 
my  hand  into  a  feed  sack  and  finding  a 

(Continued  on  page  961 


PRIDE  IN  CRAFTSMANSHIP  is  highly  developed  among  those  v/ho  have  perfected  their 
skills  in  spite  of  handicaps.  Jack  Caldwell  works  competently  with  metal  or  wood 
and  makes  minor '“'repairs  on  farm  machinery.  He  is  also  an  accomplished  pianist. 
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MANY  TOBACCO  FARMERS  still  use  a  wood  fire,  moved  by  a  tractor,  to  sterilize  seed  beds  before  spring  planting, 


Soil  promise  protection  against  the  underground  pest 

world,  iiiueh  as  sprays  control  above  ground  insects.  New  developnients 
may  make  fumigation  a  common  farm  practice. 


COME  of  Nature’s  simplest  organisms 
run  man  such  a  spirited  competition 
lor  the  goods  he  produces  that  the  farmer 
must  keep  on  his  scientific  toe's  to  survive. 
We  have  bt'en  devising  new  hug-fighting 
methods  since  we  first  turned  a  furrow  or 
|jokc*d  a  hole  in  the  soil  to  plant  a  sec'd. 
.\mong  the  latest  of  this  line  of  pesticide's 
are  the  soil  fumigants  with  which  we  plan 
to  spread  poison  gases  through  the  sub¬ 
surface  to  kill  hannful  bacteria,  nc'ma- 
todes.  wire  worms,  and  weeds. 

^^’ithin  rec  ent  ye*ars  soil  fumigation  has 


be'come  a  common  agricultuiTil  practice  in 
jjarts  of  the  c  ountrv  producing  high  value 
crops;  about  100.000  acres  were  fumigatc'd 
in  1947.  and  the  practice  is  sprc'ading 
rapidly.  It  is  being  used  by  cotton  farmers, 
by  truck  gardeners  in  California,  the  South, 
and  other  truck  gardening  centers,  and  hy 
tobacco  growers  in  Kentucky.  .\s  it  be¬ 
comes  a  cheaper  practice  its  use  will  likely 
spread,  and  eventuallv  it  promises  to  take 
its  place  alongside  spraying,  and  fertiliz¬ 
ation. 

.As  long  as  there  were  new  lands  to  settle, 


the  old  could  be  worn  out.  cropped  cnit. 
and  run  down  freely.  But  when  most  ot 
the  land  was  under  cultivation  the  farmer 
devised  crop  rotations,  cover  crop  jiro- 
grams.  contouring  and  grassland  farming. 
He,  also,  fertilized,  sprayed  and  limed. 
Sprays  had  been  designed  to  control  above 
ground  pests,  and  now  by  fumigating, 
farmers  are  extending  this  protection  to 
the  sub-surface. 

Soil  fumigation  is  the  treatment  of  soil 
with  fumes.  The  fumes  may  be  forcc'd  into 
the  soil  as  a  gas.  or  as  chemicals  in  solid 


or  liquid  form  which  later  volatilize.  The 
jrast'ous  types  of  fumigants  are  difficult  to 
handle  and  apply.  I'he  major  objection  to 
the  solids  is  the  diffic  ulty  of  mixing  them 
evenly  into  the  soil.  The  most  promising 
fumigants  are  liiiuid. 

Fumigation  can  control  a  wide  variety 
of  «ub-surface  pests  ranging  from  bacteria 
to  weeds.  It  can  kill  many  types  of  fungi 
and  bac  teria  which  cause  root  decay  of 
valuable  crops,  nematodes  which  feed  on 
>weet  potatoes  and  su"ar  beets,  and  such 
weeds  as  Johnson  grass,  nut  grass,  and  crab 
urass.  Perhaps  the  most  destructive  pest 
against  which  fumigation  is  effective  is 
the  root  knot  nematode  common  in  nur¬ 
series.  fields,  and  home  gardens. 

The  nematodes  are  small  worrn-like 
pests  that  live  in  the  soil.  Their  favorite 
foods  are  the  roots  of  growing  plants,  and 
they  seem  espec  ially  fond  of  tobacco.  Their 
damage  can  stunt  and  sometimes  kill 
tobacco  jjlants.  The  best  way  to  detect  the 
presence  of  nematodes  is  to  examine  roots 
for  their  damage. 

Sterilizing  the  soil  as  protection  against 
these  pests  is  not  a  new  practice.  The  first 
soil  sterilization  was  probably  done  with 
heat  from  burning  brush  or  straw.  This  is 
still  a  common  practice  among  Kentucky 
tobacco  growers  who  drag  burning  wood- 
piles  across  tobacco  beds  in  the  early  spring 
to  kill  bacteria  and  weed  seeds. 

Tobacco  farmers  have  also  devised 
methods  of  forcing  live  steam  into  the 
beds,  or  drenching  them  with  boiling 
water,  and  both  of  these  systems  are  still 
wid(*ly  used.  More  recently  the  job  has 
bc«‘n  done  with  electrically  heated  units 
in  the  plant  bed. 

Ohemicals.  too,  have  been  used  for 
many  years.  As  long  as  70  or  80  years  ago 
( arbon  disulphide  was  being  used  as  a 
soil  fumigant.  New  chemicals  show  much 
"reater  promise  for  .soil  fumigation  and 
have  played  their  part  in  a  scries  of  cx- 
jjeriinents  on  both  tests  plots  and  fanns. 

Woi  k(‘rs  in  the  Vegetable  Crops  Labora- 


toiy  at  the  University  of  Florida  found 
that  they  obtained  100  bushels  per  acre 
increase  in  marketable  tomatoes  when  they 
fumigated  the  fields.  In  1946  the  same 
c.xpcriment  station  ran  a  test  on  the  value 
of  '^oil  fumigants  for  cucumbers.  Fhe  un¬ 
treated  plots  yielded  251  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  the  areas  treated  with  ethylene 
dibromide  vielded  319  bushels.  Peach  orch¬ 
ards  have  been  fumigated  for  nematodes 
in  Georgia  and  four  years  after  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  trees  on  treated  ground  yielded 
four  times  as  much  fruit  as  those  on 
untreated  areas.  Research  men  at  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  planted 
tobacco  in  two  adjacent  beds,  one  of  which 
was  fumigated  and  the  other  was  not.  The 
fumigated  bed  produced  a  good  crop  of 
plants  which  were  not  bothered  much  by 
weeds.  But  the  adjacent  bed,  which  also 
got  off  to  a  good  start,  was  soon  filled  with 
weeds  which  eventually  crowded  the 
tobacco  plants  out. 

Similar  encouraging  results  have  been 
recorded  in  various  experiment  stations 
across  the  South.  Soil  fumigation,  however, 
is  spreading  out  of  the  South  into  the 
areas  of  high  value  crop  production  of 
Eastern  seaboard  truck  crop  farms,  and 
Midwest  mulchland  farms  producing 
such  crops  as  celery,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
and  tomatoes. 

The  big  advances  in  soil  fumigation 
have  resulted  from  the  development  of 
new  chemicals  for  the  job.  Chemical  com¬ 
panies  including  Dow.  and  Shell  Oil,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  have  been  work¬ 
ing  overtime  to  find  the  best  fumigants  for 
every  job. 

There  is  no  fumigant  yet  developed 
which  is  without  some  disadvantages,  but 
several  are  working  satisfactorily  on  spe¬ 
cific  jobs. 

Chloropicrin.  This  is  tear  gas.  It  is 
especially  effective  against  nematodes,  fun¬ 
gi.  bacteria,  and  some  weeds.  At  tempera¬ 
tures  above  60  degrees  F.  it  has  the  power 


to  pentrate  the  soil  readily.  The  major 
objection  to  chloropicrin  is  its  cost;  mate¬ 
rials  cost  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  square  foot.  This  has  limited  its  use 
to  such  locations  as  hotbeds,  greenhouses, 
and  cold  frames.  .After  treatment  the  soil 
should  be  left  two  to  four  weeks  before 
planting  to  avoid  damaging  the  crop. 

Methyl  bromide.  This  is  another  chemi¬ 
cal  which  finds  a  wide  variety  of  victims 
in  the  soil:  it  is  effective  against  weeds, 
nematodes,  and  insects,  as  well  as  fungi 
when  applied  in  heav^  concentrations. 
Because  it  is  applied  beneath  a  canvas 
cover  which  keeps  the  gas  from  escaping, 
it  is  practical  only  for  small  areas  includ¬ 
ing  greenhouses,  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 
It  penetrates  well  to  the  depth  of  culti¬ 
vation  at  temperatures  above  50  degrees. 
The  gas  must  be  in  contact  with  the  soil 
from  24  to  72  hours,  depending  on  the 
temperature,  and  as  the  gas  leaves  the  soil 
quickly  there  is  no  prolonged  wait  between 
fumigation  and  planting.  This  gas  is  very 
dangerous  to  man. 

Methyl  bromide  mixtures.  Various 
chemical  companies  dissolve  the  active 
ingredient,  methyl  bromide,  in  their  favor¬ 
ite  carrier  so  that  the  fumigant  can  be 
injected  into  the  soil  without  the  need  for 
covers.  This  gives  the  chemical  wider 
possible  applications,  but  special  equip¬ 
ment  is  still  needed  for  the  job.  These 
mixtures,  like  their  parent  chemical,  dis¬ 
appear  quickly  from  the  soil.  Thev  are 
effective  against  insects  and  nematodes. 

Dichloropopane-dichloropopene  mix¬ 
tures.  This  fumigant  is  used  for  many 
large-scale  jobs  as  it  requires  no  va|x>r 
seal  and  gives  good  protection  against 
nematodes,  wire  worms  and  certain  other 
soil  inhabiting  insects.  It  is  applied  with 
special  fumigating  machinery  usually  when 
the  soil  temperatures  range  between  40  to 
85  degrees  F.  The  materials  cost  from  .S:10 
to  $40  an  acre,  and  the  farmer  who  uses 
them  must  give  the  field  an  areation 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


THE  SWEET  POTATOES  on  the  right,  ruined  by  nematodes,  block 
rot,  and  wire  worms,  ore  from  on  untreated  field.  Those  on  the 
left  were  dug  from  a  field  fumigated  with  ethylene  dibromide. 


FUMIGATING  MACHINERY  takes  many  forms,  ranging  from  hand 
pumps  to  self-powered  rigs.  On  this  one,  nozzle-tipped  pipes  carry 
fumigant  from  a  steel  drum  and  deposit  it  at  plow  sole  depth. 
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WHEN  THE  BROOD  is  hatched  the  Bobwhite  hen  leads  her  family  into  the  world, 
for  they  can  scamper  around  in  search  of  food  almost  Immediately.  Their  parents 
enter  them  in  a  Bobwhite  kindergarten  where  they  learn  what  is  good  to  eat 
and  what  dangers  to  avoid.  They  are  fond  of  seeds,  grit,  and  insects,  and  stay 
close  to  cover  since  they  in  turn  are  tasty  to  a  long  list  of  predators. 
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PAYING  GUESTS 

BY  VERNE  E.  DAVISON 


The  Bobwhite^  an  easy-going,  sociable  character, 
has  learned  to  get  along  with  man.  He  pays  his  way 
as  the  farmers  partner  in  insect  extermination. 


Of  all  the  notes  in  nature’s  rural  sym¬ 
phony  the  call  of  the  Bobwhite,  from  the 
edge  of  a  cornfield  on  a  hot  summer  after¬ 
noon.  is  the  most  satisfying  and  heartfilling. 
His  simple  two-note  call  seems  to  tell  of 
ripening  crops,  full  granaries,  and  a  world 
at  peace. 

'I'he  Bobwhite  is  a  shy  bird,  leading  a 
useful  life,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  him 
that  his  flesh  is  tasty  and  his  flight  is  the 
sportsman’s  delight.  This  bird  that  asks 
only  to  be  left  alone  to  rear  his  young  in 
the  peaceful  shelter  of  a  secluded  thicket 
or  fence  corner,  leads  a  short  and  not 
always  happy  life. 

The  Bobwhite  may  live  10  years  but 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  die  at  two 
or  three,  for  most  Bobwhites  meet  a 
violent  death. 

Spring  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  break 
into  the  Bobwhite  family  circle  to  follow 
through  a  year  of  troubles  and  successes. 
In  spring  the  coveys  break  up.  By  the  time 
the  rows  of  corn  arc  showing  across  the 
fields,  new  families  are  in  the  making. 
Every  female  has  a  mate  and  the  pair 
seem  content  to  abandon  all  their  cronies 
of  the  past  winter.  A  few  unmated  cocks 
are  whistling  “Bob-white,”  “Bob-white” 
from  their  solitary  lonesomeness.  There  is 


always  a  small  surplus  of  cock  birds  every¬ 
where  in  the  Bobwhite’s  range.  A  spinster 
hen  is  an  unheard  of  possibility. 

From  the  time  of  pairing  off  in  spring 
until  the  fall,  the  prospective  parents  de¬ 
vote  their  efforts  to  bringing  off  a  success¬ 
ful  hatch  ;  to  feeding  themselves  and  their 
brood:  and  to  protecting  themselves  and 
family  against  too  much  sun  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  and  against  their  enemies  both 
day  and  night. 

Though  the  hen  usually  incubates  the 
eggs  alone,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
cock  to  do  the  23-day  setting.  To  lay  the 
eggs  and  hatch  the  chicks  requires  about 
40  days.  By  then  it  is  mid-summer  and 
many  quail  nests  are  being  broken  up  by 
farming  activities.  Still  others  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  floods. 

Hazards  of  Nesting 

The  nests  are  on  the  ground.  Snakes 
and  skunks  and  numerous  other  wildlife 
eat  the  eggs  when  they  can  find  them. 


Cats  and  dogs,  and  fo.xes  and  coyotes, 
occasionally  catch  the  hen  on  the  nest, 
destroying  eggs  and  parent  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  natural  hazards  that  con¬ 
front  every  pair,  every  year.  We  are  not 
likely  to  eliminate  these  destructive  causes 
of  nesting  loss,  though  we  can  reduce 
them  by  land  management,  leaving  nest¬ 
ing  cover  where  neither  machinery  nor 
grazing  will  interfere.  Control  of  preda¬ 
tors  is  only  a  minor  factor  in  increasing 
quail  populations. 

A  nest  robbed  only  of  its  eggs  is  but  a 
temp)orary  catastrophe.  The  hen  will  rest 
a  week  or  two.  and  then  begin  to  lay 
again  in  a  new  nest.  Instead  of  being  a 
regrettable  loss,  the  first  nest’s  destruction 
is  as  often  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  Coat  region  where  May  and 
June  droughts  are  prevalent.  Dry  eggs 
hatch  |X)orly.  High  humidity  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  big  hatches.  Be  it  bad  or  good, 
the  parents  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
(Continued  on  page  1 30) 
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Inside  A  Dust  Storm 

BY  GEOKGE  LAVCOCK 

Wind  erosion  and  dust  storms  still  plague  American  farm  lands. 

Scientists  are  learning  new  ways  to  supplement  the  time-tested  trash  mulching!., 
grass  farming,  and  wimlbreak  methods  of  stopping  ivind  erosion  before  it  starts. 

^  I  forces  of  nature  are  jnrradually  state  borders  to  drop  it  on  some  hapless  war.  the  Great  Plains’  farmers  once  again 

( oming  under  the  thumb  of  man.  Wc  farm  where  it  isn’t  wanted  or  needed.  have  their  senses  alerted  to  detect  the  first 
have  figured  out  ingenious  ways  of  com-  .Across  the  Dust  Belt  the  danger  of  signs  of  a  new  major  dust  storm  which 

batting  frost :  we  have  built  structures  to  blowing  top  soil  is  still  a  very  real  threat.  many  of  them  fear  will  surely  come.  The 

I  ontrol  floods:  we  have  forc  ed  reluctant  The  danger  area  is  a  300  mile  strip  of  dust  storms  that  whipped  across  \Vcstcrn 

clouds  to  give  up  their  rain,  and  we're  farmland  reaching  from  Canada  to  states  early  in  March  of  19.j0  were  perhaps 

learning  how  to  stop  lightning  before  it  Mexico,  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  the  harbingers  of  new  disasters, 

hits  the  earth.  But  one  force  which  has  us  was  in  the  early  thirties  that  these  Great  The  Dust  Bowl  farmers  are  not  the  onlv 

stumped  is  the  wind.  Scientists  are  work-  Plains,  rich  in  fertility  but  jjoor  in  water  ones  afraid  of  the  big  winds.  Some  areas 

ing  on  the  wind,  however,  and  their  early  resources,  rose  to  fame  in  a  cloud  of  dust  within  the  Corn  Belt,  and  others  in  the 

findings  promise  the  fanner  new  relief  that  was  carried  all  the  way  to  the  .Atlantic  southern  states,  suffer  wind  erosion,  cspeci- 

from  destructive  winds  which  whip  up  his  Ocean.  Xow.  because  this  land  was  turned  ally  on  sandy  or  muckland  soils.  These 

top  soil  and  hustle  it  across  county  and  and  tilled  excessively  during  the  recent  fanners,  like  those  in  the  Dust  Bowl,  have 


worked  out  wind  fighting  techniques,  but 
they  are  watching  for  results  from  wind 
erosion  research  and  hoping  for  something 
better. 

Du!it  HowPs  Pa8t 

I'he  troubles  of  the  Dust  Bowl  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  1880’s  when  home¬ 
steaders  moved  in  with  covered  wagon  and 
oxen  to  take  over  the  land  formerly  ruled 
by  cattle  men.  In  each  wagon  was  a  sod¬ 
breaking  plow,  the  symbol  of  the  times. 

.\s  far  as  their  eyes  could  see  there  was 
spread  before  the  homesteaders  a  limitless 
expanse  of  flat  land  that  had  no  trees,  no 
hills,  and  none  of  the  comforts  of  home. 
'I'his  was  the  land  beyond  Dodge  City,  the 
land  of  short  grass  and  high  hopes. 

Fhe  farmers  made  their  sod  houses  and 
plowed  the  fields.  Some  years  they  had 
rain,  and  some  they  had  so  little  that  the 
wheat  died  on  the  dusty  fields.  The  rains 
were  plentiful  in  1892  and  the  fanners 
had  their  first  good  year.  They  had  planted 
a  new  wheat.  Turkey  Red.  which  was 
noted  for  its  high  yields:  it  averaged  as 
high  as  18  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  b(‘st 
counties. 

The  following  year,  however,  was  a  dry 
one  and  one  of  hot  winds.  So  they  looked 
ahead  to  the  next  year,  but  it  was  no 
li(‘tter.  For  four  years  they  reaped  little  or 
no  grain.  Some  of  them  stuck  it  out.  but 
about  half  of  them  loaded  their  wagons 
and  headed  back  east  where  they  could  be 
sure  of  food  for  their  families.  Then  in 
1897  came  rain,  and  a  good  crop.  By  the 


time  of  the  first  World  War  the  world 
wanted  wheat  and  the  Great  Plains’ 
farmers  wanted  to  give  it  wheat.  They 
brought  in  tractors,  combines,  and  gang 
plows;  these  eventually  left  the  soil  barren 
and  exposed.  They  did  not  know  it,  but 
they  had  created  a  threat  even  greater 
than  the  lack  of  water. 

In  19.82  there  was  a  big  wheat  harvest, 
followed  closely  by  blinding,  choking  dust 
storms.  .Almost  overnight  the  “Inland 
Empire  of  Wheat”  became  known  as  the 
“Dust  Bowl.”  The  winds  were  nothing 
new.  High  winds  had  always  whipped 
across  the  Great  Plains.  But  now  that  the 
soil  was  not  protected  by  grass  and  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation,  the  wind  could  lift  and 
carry  it. 

Power  of  a  iinl  Storm 

.\nd  wind-blown  soil  can  do  frighten¬ 
ing  things  to  land,  buildings,  crops,  and 
people.  The  sand  and  silt  are  dejx»sited 
over  thousands  of  acres  of  crop  and  range 
land,  smothering  the  plant  life  on  it.  The 
wind  driven  soil  often  slices  off  plants  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  blocks  high¬ 
ways  and  builds  up  in  dunes  that  cover 
buildings.  Suneys  revealed  that,  by  the 
late  thirties,  wind  erosion  had  ruined 
10.000.000  acres  of  farm  land. 

This  loss  of  the  soil  brings  with  it 
so(  ial  ills  and  economic  troubles  for  the 
farmers.  I'hey  fail  to  produce  a  crop  for 
a  year  or  two  and  they  go  in  debt  to  keep 
their  land.  .After  everv-  lean  year  more 
move  out.  broke  and  hungry. 


DR.  CHEPIL  checks  a  soil  sample  inside  the 
wind  tunnel  before  turning  on  the  wind. 


Farmers  in  the  Dust  Belt  still  have  very’ 
few  weapons  to  use  in  their  fight  against 
wind  erosion.  They  sometimes  plant  shel- 
terbelts.  but  these  give  only  tem|X)rary 
and  often  unsatisfactory  results.  .About  as 
good  a  tool  as  they  have  at  hand  now  is 
the  use  of  trash  mulch.  By  using  disc 
plows  instead  of  moldboard  plows  they 
can  leave  stubble  and  other  refuse  on  the 
surface  to  break  up  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  hold  down  the  fine  particles  of  soil. 
Much  of  this  land  is  planted  to  wheat, 
and  the  straw,  if  handled  properly,  makes 
a  good  trash  mulch.  Soil  experts  agree 
that  this  method  should  be  much  more 
widely  used  throughout  the  Dust  Belt.  To 
some  farmers,  schooled  in  clean  tillage, 


WHAT  DOES  WIND  LOOK  LIKE? 

Soil  scientists  at  the  Kansas  State  College  have  photographed  wind 
and  its  movements  in  a  speciol  wind  tunnel.  Sunlight  is  concentrated 
through  a  set  of  lens.  The  wind  is  turned  on  and  the  camera  records 
the  action  of  flying  dust  as  it  blows  from  soil  samples.  This  technique 
has  revealed  how  dust  particles  break  down  clods  by  abrasion, 
and  how  the  various  soil  surfaces  can  alter  the  winds  course. 


THE  DUST  BOWL  was  nature’s  revenge  for  many  years  of  soil  mistreatment.  Every 
wind  moved  the  earth;  farms  were  uncovered,  recovered,  and  then  abandoned. 


su(  h  “dirty  farming”  is  a  sac  rilege.  So 
they  go  ahead,  plowing  down  all  the  crop 
litter,  leaving  their  fields  easy  victims  of 
the  wind. 

During  the  danger  seasons  of  the  year, 
Dust  Belt  farmers  dash  back  and  forth 
across  their  field>  keeping  the  top  soil 
stirred  up  with  cultivators.  Cultivation 
keeps  the  clods  on  the  surface  and  clods 
seem  to  protect  the  soil.  But  this  is  only 
temporary  relief,  and  what  the  Great 
Plains’  farmers  want  is  not  a  stop-gap,  but 
something  they  can  depend  on  to  protect 
the  land  year  after  year. 

But  before  research  men  can  devise 
better  soil  protecting  devices  they  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
mechanics  of  wind  erosion.  Now  well 
under  way  at  Kansas  State  College  is  a 
research  project  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
lead  to  a  solution  of  wind  erosion.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Servic  e  dc-cided  in  1947 
that  it  knew  too  little  about  how  a  wind 
storm  works.  To  get  the  nc*c'dc*d  answers  it 
c'stablishc'd  the  High  Plains  Wind  Erosion 
Laboratory,  and  appointed  .Austin  Zingg, 
a  soil  conservationist  and  agricultural  en¬ 
gineer.  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  rc'sc'arch 
and  follow  them  to  some  logical  conclu¬ 
sion.  Dr.  William  S.  Chepil.  a  soil  scien¬ 
tist  who  had  worked  with  wind  erosion 
problems  in  Canada,  was  assigned  to 
work  with  Zingg.  Their  first  job  was  to 
find  dust  stcuins  to  study. 

Home  .Made  V*  ind  Storms 

4  hey  soK  ed  thi'  problem  by  making 
their  own  storms  where  and  when  they 
found  it  convenient.  They  built  a  wind 
tunnel  similar  to  those  used  to  test  air¬ 
craft.  For  the  past  several  months  their 
wind  tunnel  has  been  successfully  whip¬ 
ping  up  miniature  man-made  dust  storms 
in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  college 
buildings  at  Manhattan. 

Zingg’s  wind  tunnel  is  56  feet  long.  The 
inside  is  three  feet  square.  The  walls  are 
made*  of  panels  of  wood  and  glass;  the 
glass  windows  enable  the  scientists  to  see 
how  wind  works  on  the  soil  samples  they 
place  in  the  tunnel. 

.At  one  end  of  the  tunnel  is  the  wind 
making  mac  hinery,  a  four  foot  ventilating 
fan  propelled  by  a  31  hp  engine. 

“5Ve  can,”  says  Zingg,  “send  a  40  mile 
an  hour  wind  through  the  tunnel  just  by 
adjusting  the  throttle.”  Making  wind  in 
the  tunnel  act  like  wind  in  the  fields  took 
time,  plus  trial  and  error.  The  hub  of  the 
fan  threw  out  no  air.  This  coupled  with 
the  contours  of  the  structure  sent  wind 
through  the  tunnel  in  swirls  and  eddies 
instead  of  in  a  straight  line  as  Zingg  and 
Chepil  desired.  .A  screen  in  front  of  the 
fan  and  a  mass  of  two  inch  tubes  straight¬ 
ened  the  wind  out. 

The  tunnel  worked  well  for  laboratory 
tests,  but  Zingg  was  not  content  to  con¬ 
fine  his  testing  to  the  indoor  variety.  In 
addition  to  carrying  samples  of  soil  to  his 
lab  from  all  over  the  Great  Plains  and 
subjecting  it  to  winds  of  var\’ing  intensi¬ 
ties,  he  wanted  to  test  soil  in  the  fields 
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whfic  he  found  it.  'I'his  called  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  wind  tunnel,  a  portable  one  made  of 
aluminum  which  could  be  hauled  around. 
Once  on  location  the  light  weight  alumi¬ 
num  wind  tunnel  is  set  up  with  the  soil  as 
its  floor.  This  type  of  test  gives  the  inves¬ 
tigators  a  closer  look  at  wind  erosion’s 
damage  to  soils  as  they  arc  found  on  the 
fann. 

There  was  also  a  need  for  a  device  to 
test  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  Zingg  and 
Chepil  designed  what  they  called  a  ma¬ 
nometer.  Tubes  are  inserted  in  the  tunnel 
at  varying  heights,  and  the  wind  pressure 
going  into  the  tubes  is  recorded  on  a  de¬ 
vice  outside  the  tunnel.  Dust  blowing 
through  these  tubes  is  collected  and 
weighed. 

Before  testing  in  the  laboratory  wind 
tunnel,  soil  is  dried  to  uniform  moisture 
content  in  a  special  oven,  and  to  separate 
the  soil  samples  into  their  various  sfzes  it 
is  passed  through  a  special  soil  separator 
which  divides  it  into  seven  sizes. 

'I'he  soil  under  test  is  placed  in  shallow 
pans  at  the  end  of  the  wind  tunnel  far¬ 
thest  from  the  fan. 

From  this  series  of  man-made  dust 
bowls  the  scientists  hope  to  learn  several 


things.  I'hey  will  eventually  know  the 
amount  of  wind  needed  to  move  various 
sized  soil  particles.  They  will  study  the 
relationships  between  high  winds  and 
drought.  They  will  know,  too,  what  size 
soil  particles  are  most  likely  to  leave  the 
farm  by  air,  how  rough  the  soil  surface 
should  be  kept  to  halt  wind  erosion,  and 
what  tillage  practices  can  accomplish  in 
keeping  the  soil  at  home. 

Soil  scientists  agree  that  wind  erosion  is 
a  tricky  customer.  They  can  seldom  tell 
what  to  expect  of  it.  A  strong  wind  in  one 
loi  ality  may  not  move  the  soil,  while  an 
equally  strong  wind  on  the  next  farm  may 
start  a  drift.  Whether  or  not  a  soil  moves 
with  the  wind  is  determined  partly  by 
how  moist  it  is,  but  no  one  knows  yet  just 
what  the  reasons  are  behind  these  vari¬ 
ables.  “What  it  boils  down  to,”  Zingg  says, 
“is  that  we  don’t  know  enough  yet  about 
what  causes  dust  storms.  If  we  can  learn 
what  causes  soil  to  move  with  the  wind 
maybe  we  can  figure  out  a  way  to  stop  it.” 

It’s  a  Strange  Wind 

Wind  acts  in  a  strange  manner  on  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  of  soil  partieles.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  size  for  it  to  carry  away  is  a  particle 


between  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel  and  a 
soybean.  The  large  clods  are  subject  to 
more  damage  than  one  would  think.  The 
smaller  abrasive  particles  whirl  along  in 
the  wind  and  glance  off  the  clods,  break¬ 
ing  them  into  smaller  pieces.  This  abra¬ 
sive  action  helps  reduce  the  soil  particles 
to  a  size  which  can  be  lifted  by  wind. 
Uneven  sizes  of  surface  soil  particles  make 
the  wind  change  its  course  often  as  it  goes 
across  a  field ;  small  particles  bounce  into 
the  air  stream  and  are  carried  along  and 
slammed  against  larger  clods  with  de¬ 
structive  force. 

Dust  storms  usually  start  in  a  relatively 
small  part  of  a  field,  and  Zingg  is  trying  to 
learn  what  the  characteristics  of  those 
points  of  origin  are.  “It  might  be,”  he 
says,  “that  by  correcting  soil  conditions  on 
these  small  areas  many  dust  storms  can  be 
stopped  before  they  get  started.”  Samples 
of  soil  from  such  areas  are  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  are 
then  taken  back  to  the  laboratory  and 
checked  in  the  home-made  wind  storms 
during  the  winter. 

Soil  scientists  tell  us  that  much  of  the 
Great  Plains’  land  should  be  returned  to 
(Continued  on  page  1 20) 


THE  SHADE  of  Johnny  Appleseed  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Fer¬ 
guson  homestead  on,  what  fs  now  port  of  Louis  Bromfield’s  Molobor 
Form,  near  Lucas,  O.  This  is  country  that  knew  Johnny  well  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  o  century.  Local  legend  has  it  that  the  trees  in  the 
old  orchard  in  the  background  were  bought  as  seedlings  from  Johnny. 
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Johnny  Appleseed 

YA^KEE  PEDDLER 

BY  ROBERT  PRICE 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED  was  not  a  frontier  philanthropist,  but  a  shrewd  Yankee  businessman. 


It  worked,  at  any  rate,  for  Yankee  Peddler 
John  Chapman.  There  weren’t  many  other 
fruit  tree  ^towers  or  anybody  else  during 
the  half  centurv  between  the  I790’s  and 
the  1840’s  who  were  footloose  enough — 
even  among  the  restless  people  who 
followed  the  frontier  aeross  America — to 
have  accomplished  such  a  feat. 

For  Johnny  Appleseed’s  famous  chain 
of  apple  nurseries  ultimately  reached  all 
the  way  from  the  upper  branches  of  the 
•Xllegheny  River  in  Pennsylvania,  down 
through  the  west  foothills  of  the  .Appala¬ 
chians  to  the  Ohio  River,  westward  across 
the  bounds  of  the  Northwest  Terri tor>’ 
into  the  heart  of  the  new  state  of  Ohio, 
up  the  long  forks  of  the  Muskingum  River 
and  along  the  land  divided  under  the 
Great  Lakes,  until  it  finally  reached 
northwestern  Indiana. 

It  was  a  400-miIe  stretch  as  the  crows 
flew.  John  Chapman,  however,  followed 
not  the  crows,  but  winding  streams  and 
Indian  paths  through  untouched  wilder¬ 
ness.  or  at  best  the  rough-hewn  “traces” 
that  the  vanguard  of  pioneers  cut  through, 
just  ahead  of  the  first  rush  of  settlers.  So, 
the  dozens  of  little  appleseed  plantings  that 
eventually  made  his  name  a  sNTnbol  of  the 
taming  that  turned  wild  .America  into 
fruitful  land  really  followed  an  intricately 
meandering  route  that  extended  more  like 
a  thousand  miles  before  the  pioneer  horti¬ 
culturist  lay  down  to  his  well-earned  rest 


in  1845.  Even  if  John  Chapman  had  not 
sown,  in  addition  to  his  appleseeds.  the 
magic  of  folk-talk  that  would  flower  into 
one  of  .America’s  favorite  hero  legends,  he 
would  still  hold  a  special  place  in  the  his- 
tor\'  of  .America  horticulture  merely  by  the 
simple  facts  of  his  remarkable  nursery 
projects. 

The  stors’  of  these  plantings  begins  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  late  in  the 
1790’s;  the  most  reliable  tradition  says 
1797.  In  December  of  that  year,  the  stor\’ 
goes.  John  Chapman,  who  had  come  from 
Massachusetts  and  who  would  have  been 
just  twenty-three  at  the  time,  showed  up 
along  Big  Brokenstraw  Creek  in  the 
wilderness  of  what  is  now  Warren  County, 
and  there  planted  the  first  of  his  long 
series  of  little  appleseed  plots  now  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  lore  of  the  Middlewest. 

The  young  A’ankee  had  somehow  gotten 
into  this  far-removed  comer  of  the  .Alle¬ 
gheny  valley  ahead  of  the  main  tide  of 
settlers.  Land  had  just  gone  on  sale  there, 
but  his  immediate  objective  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  a  ejuantity  of  appleseeds  grow¬ 
ing  as  quickly  as  possible  in  some  spot 
where  a  crop  of  young  seedlings  would 
be  ready  to  sell  to  settlers  when  they  ar- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 

FOLKLORE  HAS  EXAGGERATED  Johnny’s 
eccentricities,  his  makeshift  clothes,  and 
even  the  size  of  his  bag  of  apple  seeds. 
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Down  through  the  ages 
the  pig  has  amused  man, 
provided  his  sport,  and 
fed  him  when  he  was  hungry 


BY  C.  W.  TOWNE 

a  11  cl 

E.  N.  WENTWORTH 


PIGS  ARE  SMART,  and  they  are  opportunists;  they  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 


1%/fAN  has  always  Jinown  the  pij2[  and  he 
has  known  hun  both  as  friend  and 
foe.  Since  prehistoric  times  he  has  ini- 
pounded  him  for  a  pet  and  fattened  him 
for  ultimate  consumption;  he  has  hunted 
the  wild  boar  as  a  sportsman,  and  as  a 
farmer  has  tried  to  exterminate  him  for 
ruining  his  crops.  The  pig  has  been  a  foil 
for  man’s  magic  and  religion,  and  in  one 
way  and  another  has  provided  entertain¬ 
ment  and  amusement  for  the  master  race 
down  through  the  ages. 

It  is  a  legend  among  the  French  that 
when  Louis  XI  was  sick  nothing  could 
divert  the  ailing  king  until  a  troop  of 
trained  and  gaily  garbed  pigs  were  brought 
in  and  made  to  dance  to  bagpipe  music. 
Even  Christopher  Columbus  managed  to 
enjoy  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  as  he 
watched  the  antics  of  a  wild  pig  in  a  liveK 
set-to  with  a  monkey  on  board  his  flagship, 
the  Capitana,  as  it  lay  at  anchor,  in  1.‘)02. 
ofT  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica  on  the  .Admiral’s 


fourth  voyage  to  .America.  In  a  gesture  of 
friendship,  the  natives  had  sent  Columbus 
two  peccaries,  “the  w’ild  boar  of  the  coun- 
tr\'.”  as  the  chronicler  put  it.  One  was 
returned  to  shore,  the  other  kept  on  board. 
But  this  was  so  wild  and  fierce  that  it  ran 
at  eveiAone  on  deck  and  even  forced  an 
Irish  wolfhound,  which  belonged  to  the 
•Admiral,  to  go  below  and  stay  below.  But 
before  they  sailed,  the  peccar\’  met  his 
match  in  a  large  spider  monkey  which  one 
of  the  crossbowmen  wounded  when  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  forest,  and  brought  aboard  with 
one  foreleg  cut  off.  The  peccary,  as  soon 
as  it  saw  the  monkey,  bristled  and  re¬ 
treated  ;  but  Columbus  ordered  them  to 
be  thrown  together.  The  monkey,  although 
bleeding  to  death,  coiled  his  tail  around 
the  hog’s  snout,  seized  him  by  the  neck 
with  his  remaining  foreclaw,  and  bit  the 
boar  so  that  he  grunted  with  pain.  .All 
hands  roared  with  laughter,  for  tenderness 
toward  animals  was  no  part  of  human 


equipment  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Columbus  even  thought  it  worth  relating 
in  his  letter  to  the  Sovereigns,  as  a  novel 
incident  and  “such  fine  sport.” 

In  the  eighteenth  century  pigs  appeared 
in  fjerson  on  the  boards  of  European  and 
.American  theaters,  while  their  apocry¬ 
phal  antics  were  simultaneously  being  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  joyful  jingles  of  “Mother 
Goose.’  Even  today,  mothers  tweak  their 
infants’  toes  with  a  sing-song  lilt  about 
“This  little  pig  went  to  market”  and  send 
their  moppets  to  the  movies  to  see  anima¬ 
ted  cartoons  of  Porky  the  Pig,  and  The 
Three  Little  Pigs  and  the  Big  Bad  Wolf. 

Ami  Smart  Too 

Before  1800  our  London  cousins  of  all 
ages  were  paying  good  money  to  a  Pall 
Mall  showman  for  the  privilege  of  apprais¬ 
ing  the  intelligence  of  a  “learned  pig,” 
which  a  writer  of  that  day  pronounced  “a 
ver\’  ridiculous  show,  which  .  .  .  attracted 
much  of  the  public  notice,  and  at  the 
polite  end  of  town.  The  pig,  which  indeed 
was  a  large,  unwieldy  hog,  being  taught 
to  pick  up  letters  written  upon  pieces  of 
cards,  and  to  arrange  them  at  command, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  who  saw  him. 
and  filled  the  tormentor’s  purse  with 
money.”  The  full  purse  is  easily  credible, 
since  a  single  admission  cost  five  shillings, 
or  one  dollar.  But  like  today’s  second  run 
of  a  moving  picture,  the  price  was  later 
reduced  to  half  a  crown,  and  finally  to  one 
shilling.  America,  too,  had  its  “learned 
pigs,”  several  of  which  toured  the  country 
with  itinerant  showmen,  like  Dan  Rice 
who,  when  his  circus  was  stranded  in  the 

GREASE  A  PIG  and  turn  him  loose  among  a 
pack  of  kids;  everybody  happy,  except  pig. 
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to  butcher  and  cook  a  pig,  whereupon  the 
porker  begged  for  time  in  which  to  write 
his  will,  most  of  which,  in  the  quaint 
spelling  of  the  day.  ran  as  follows: 

I,  M.  Grunter  Hot;-son,  little  piir,  make 
my  last  will  and  test.inirnt.  Of  all  iny  meat 
and  provision  left  behind  me,  first,  I  stive 
unto  Bore-Browne,  my  father,  thirty  bushels 
of  Buekmast.  Item,  I  t^ive  to  my  mother, 
Town-Sow,  forty  bushels  of  the  best  VVeate. 
Item,  I  Jiive  my  sister  Whine-pie,  thirty 
bushels  of  Barly,  and  for  my  bowels  I  bestow 
them  in  manner  followine:  I  bequeath  my 
bristles  to  the  Coblers  and  Shoomakers,  my 
brains  to  Wranelers,  my  eares  to  the  deafe, 
my  toneue  to  Lawyers  and  Prattlers,  my 
intrals  to  the  Tripe-makers,  my  thighes  to 
the  Pye-makers,  my  loines  to  Women,  my 
bladder  to  Boies,  my  taile,  to  young  maides, 
my  muscles  to  shamelesse  Dancers,  my 
Ancklebones  to  Lackyes  and  Hunters,  ms- 
hooves  to  Theeves  .  .  .  Also  shall  be  engraven 
in  Golden  Letters,  this  inscription  or  title: 
M.  Grunter  Hog-son,  Little  Pig,  lived  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  yeares  and  a  halfe, 
and  if  he  had  lived  but  one  halfe  yeare 
longer,  he  had  lived  a  thousand  yeares. 
.\nd  you  my  Lovers  and  best  counsellors  of 
my  life,  I  beseech  you  do  good  to  my  dead 
carkass,  salt  it  well  with  the  best  season  of 
Nutmegs,  Pepper,  and  Honny,  that  so  my 
name  and  memory  may  remain  forevermore. 
.\nd  you  my  Maisters  and  kindred  which 
have  been  present  at  the  making  of  my  will, 
I  pray  you  cause  your  markes  to  be  put 
thereunto. 

There  was  another  and  quite  impromptu 
fonn  of  entertainment  for  early  nineteenth- 
centurs-  Americans.  In  this  case,  the  pig 
had  to  be  lively  rather  than  learned  and 
his  two-legged  competitors  as  agile  as  a 
cow  pony  at  a  cattle  roundup.  New  York 
authorities  allowed  hogs  to  roam  the 
streets,  foraging  for  themselves.  The  pur¬ 
suit  and  capture  of  these  scavengers  always 
meant  sport  for  youngsters,  and  only  too 
often  misery  for  the  hapless  driver  and 
outriders  of  the  hog  cart,  a  kind  of  Noah’s 
.Ark.  mounted  on  small  wheels,  surmounted 


by  a  barred  cage.  While  the  press  ap¬ 
plauded  the  collecting  of  “these  unsightly 
and  ferex  ious  c|uadrupeds  .  .  .  the  efforts 
of  the  ‘catchers’  occasioned  several  ludi¬ 
crous  scenes,”  one  of  which,  in  182.i,  a 
reporter  described  as  follows: 

The  p.isscngcrs  on  Broadway,  the  thor¬ 
oughfare  of  fashion,  taste  and  beauty,  were 
on  Wednesday  entertained  with  a  well-con¬ 
tested,  and  for  some  minutes  doubtful  race. 
.\  good-sized  pig  was  observed  to  be  quietlv 
discussing  the  remains  of  some  offals,  whicli 
not  unfrequently  adorn  our  principal 
promenades,  when  the  cart,  of  course  stop¬ 
ped  and  the  catchers,  four  stout  blacks, 
approached  the  animal  with  hostile  intent, 
and  fearful  note  of  preparation.  They  had 
“clipped  him  round  about”  and  one  had 
actually  laid  violent  hands  on  his  ears,  when 
the  creature,  disapproving  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  in  toto,  wheeled  about  and  held  the 
course  down  the  street  ;  the  three  “darkies,” 
yet  on  their  legs,  pursuing  at  a  round  pace 
The  animal  now  began  to  pull  harder,  and 
the  hunters  strc-tched  themselves  to  their 
utmost,  so  that  the  trial  of  speed  became 
every  moment  more  and  more  interesting. 
The  bipeds,  however,  succeeded  in  over¬ 
taking  the  quadruped  ;  but  just  as  they  wen 
again  laying  ungentle  hands  on  his  body,  he 
bolted,  turned  and  steered  back  again  in  full 
cry.  Finally  the  pursued,  almost  exhausted, 
was  taken  by  the  pursuers,  seized  by  all 
fours,  and  introduced,  to  the  tune  of  his  own 
music,  into  the  car.  The  vehicle  moved 
onward  to  get  another,  and  we  trust,  less 
difficult  prey. 


FARMER  JACK  HOUGH’S  fancy  hunting 
hog,  Barney,  was  recently  retired;  too  fat. 


eighteen  forties,  traxeled  up  and  down  the 
crowded  Nationaf"  Pike,  recouping  his 
fortunes  bv  exhibiting  a  trained  porker  at 
the  taverns  and  wagon  stands.  .-And.  of 
<  ourse.  the  comical  pig  has  for  years  been 
the  helpful  partner  of  the  circus  clown  in 
a  hundred  capers. 

In  addition  to  being  comedians  them- 
seKes.  pigs  have  often  been  endowed  with 
humorous  talent  bv  writers  of  whimsy. 
One  such  produced  a  pig’s  “last  will  and 
testament”  more  than  four  hundred  years 
aco.  The  stor\-  hinges  on  a  cook’s  threat 


The  Greased  Pig 

They  probably  did  not  know  it.  but 
those  four  New  A"ork  negroes  chasing  a 
runaway  pig  down  Broadway  were  merelv 
engaging  in  a  variant  of  a  ver\-  ancient 
English  sport,  popular  at  fairs  and  wakes, 
known  as  “pig  running.”  In  this  game  a 
large  pig.  soaped  and  greased,  and  with 
its  tail  cut  short,  was  turned  loose.  Pursued 
by  men  and  hoys,  it  became  the  propertv 
of  the  one  who  could  catch  and  hold  it 
by  the  tail  above  the  height  of  his  head. 
.Another  version  of  the  same  sport  was  to 
place  a  box.  having  a  drop  door  fastened 
with  a  catch  and  containing  a  small  pig 
weighing  not  over  forty  pounds,  but  not 
greased,  at  the  edge  of  a  larger  water  tank. 
Leading  to  it  from  the  opposite  side  was 
a  greased  pole.  Bare-footed  men  in  bathing 
suits  were  supposed  to  cross  on  this,  stoop, 
and  release  the  pig.  Frequently  a  contest¬ 
ant  would  succeed  in  making  the  hazard¬ 
ous  crossing,  only  to  fall  in.  along  with  the 
pig.  when  he  bent  over  and  released  the 
catch.  Because  pigs  occasionally  drowned, 
the  box  was  eventually  eliminated  and  the 
young  pig  became  the  property  of  the  man 
who  successfully  crossed  the  pole. 

In  the  L^nited  States,  “chasing  the 
greased  pig”  for  a  cash  prize  of  five  or 
ten  dollars  means  the  pursuit  of  a  porker 
weighing  at  least  eighty  pounds,  well 
covered  wdth  axle  grease  or  crude  oil.  by 
contestants  dressed  in  old  clothes  or  over¬ 
alls  and  jumpers.  .At  the  sound  of  a  pistol 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


CAN  A  PIG  SWIM?  Out  in  front,  and  winner,  at  the  Seattle  Pig  Derby  is  Rose  of  Normandie, 


AS  TRANSPORTATION  pigs  are 
slow,  not  too  sure,  and  unreliable. 
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NOT  A  RABBIT  CONVENTION,  but  the  customary  daily  activity  around  an  ordinary  Australian  billabong. 


The  Battle  Of  The 


Farmers  in  Australia,  a  country 

aKr»iit  flip  camp  ci^p  ac  flip  TTnWprl 


BILLABONGS 


A  h€df  billion  rabbits  eat  enough  Australian  pasture 
to  keep  IOO9OOO9OOO  sheep.  The  battle  of  extermination 
is  on,  but  the  rabbits  have  the  edge. 


-■-  about  the  same  size  as  the  United 
States,  have  the  weather,  erosion,  and 
weeds,  but  they  also  have  rabbits.  They 
have  reasonable  success  in  circumventing 
the  weather,  they  can  stop  erosion,  and 
they  plow  out  the  weeds  or  kill  them  with 
chemicals.  But  the  rabbits,  millions  and 
millions  of  them,  multiplying  by  the  hour, 
are  a  problem  that  prayer  or  poison  can¬ 
not  solve. 

The  Midwest  hunter  trudges  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  all  day  long,  and  is  lucky 
to  bag  his  limit  of  two,  four,  or  six;  U.  S. 
game  experts  write  books  about  how  to 
keep  the  cottontail  from  extermination; 
laws  are  passed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Australia,  while 
the  exterminators  are  grabbing  a  quick 
lunch,  the  prolific  rabbit  makes  up  for 
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the  morning’s  casualties  and  has  a  bigger 
margin  of  fresh  troops  for  the  aftern(X>n 
battle.  Exploited  as  an  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  of  protein  for  human  consumption, 
ground  up  for  fertilizer,  chopped  up  for 
dog  food,  starved,  poisoned,  slaughtered 
and  trapped,  the  rabbits  go  right  on; 
there  arc  more  rabbits  in  Australia  than 
ever.  But  the  rabbit,  unlike  the  grass¬ 
hopper  and  the  locust,  has  an  edible  car¬ 
cass  and  a  pelt  which  is  sometimes  ad¬ 
mired  when  made  into  a  coat.  This  has 
set  him  back,  but  not  seriously. 

.Australia’s  first  rabbits  arrived  with  the 
first  settlers  in  1 788.  but  these  seem  to 
have  known  their  place  and  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  menace  of  today.  The 
real  trouble  began  in  1859  when  a  ship 
arrivc'd  from  England  with  a  consignment 
of  24  wild  rabbits  for  a  Victorian  farmer 
who  hoped  they  would  increase  his  meat 
supply.  They  did.  He  gave  them  the  best 
of  care  until  he  realized  they  didn’t  need 
any  help  from  him.  Six  years  later  he  had 
kili(‘d  20.000  rabbits  and  still  had  10,- 
000  left. 

The  introduction  of  the  rabbit  into 
•Australia  was  another  error  of  man  in 
upsetting  the  balance  of  nature.  The 
.Australian  climate  provided  the  rabbit 
with  excellent  food  and  cover,  minus  the 
predators  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  keep  the  prolific  animal  in  check. 

Today  .Australia’s  rabbit  population  is 
estimated  at  500,000,000.  If  rabbits  could 
be  entirely  liquidated  Australia  could 
carrv'  an  additional  100,000,000  sheep 
above  the  115.000,000  it  now  supports, 
for  five  rabbits  will  eat  in  a  year  enough 
pasture  to  maintain  one  sheep.  .A  big  scale 
war  to  cut  down  the  rabbits  was  started 
eight  years  ago  and  since  then  about  130, 
000.000  have  been  killed  every  year.  The 
value  of  the  carcasses  and  skins,  mostly 
exported,  has  been  around  $11,000,000. 
Trapping  teams  take  5000  in  one  night. 
But  this  is  a  small  return  for  the  damage 
done  to  pastures  and  crops  and  much 
less  than  could  have  been  taken  off  the 
ranges  by  sheep. 

The  rabbit  was  the  originator  of  the 
scorched  earth  policy.  He  not  only  eats 
the  grass  leaves  and  stems  but  the  heart 
of  the  plant  as  well,  leaving  only  dying 
vegetation  behind  him.  And  he  eats  only 
the  best.  He  turns  up  his  nose  at  noxious 
weeds,  which  are  left  to  flourish  and  do 
their  share  toward  completely  destroying 
the  pasture.  Grass  will  not  grow  where 
he  leaves  his  droppings  and  when  he  is 
really  hungry,  as  in  time  of  drought,  he 
gnaws  the  bark  of  trees,  ringing  them  as 
effectively  as  a  man  with  an  axe.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  Australia’s  dust  bowl  problem 
is  due  to  rabbits. 

Recently,  in  western  New  South  Wales, 
.Australia’s  oldest  state  and  principal 
sheep-raising  area,  the  town  of  Nyngan 
was  invaded  by  a  plague  of  rabbits  swarm¬ 
ing  in  from  the  surrounding  sun-scorched 
country.  Hunger  and  thirst  had  overcome 
their  natural  timidity  and  they  roamed  the 
streets  of  the  town,  looking  for  food.  Trap¬ 


pers  caught  thousands  of  rabbits  each  day, 
but  it  was  like  catching  flies  by  hand  in 
an  abattoir.  They  substituted  large-scale 
methods  of  slaughter  for  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  traps  and  with  dogs  drove  the 
rabbits  through  the  paddocks  into  fenced 
enclosures  where  they  were  killed  with 
clubs.  They  fenced  billabongs  (Australian 
for  waterhole  or  backwater )  and  tanks, 
leaving  small  one-way  openings  in  the 
fences.  In  less  than  three  months  the  two 
fast  freeze  plants  in  the  district  handled 
320,000  carcasses,  all  of  which  were  ex¬ 
ported. 

In  the  vast  “out-back”  country  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabbit, 
cattle  and  sheep  country,  is  Leahy  Oxley’s 
ranch.  It  is  protected  from  the  rabbits  bv 
a  river.  Robert  Ruark,  who  recently  vis¬ 
ited  Oxley,  tells  the  story.  “Leahy  Oxley’s 


ranch  has  been  laid  seige  to  by  rabbits. 
Oxley  is  protected  by  a  river  from  the 
rabbits,  and  on  the  bridge  sits  a  dog.  Like 
Horatius,  he  is  there  to  keep  the  rabbits 
from  crossing.  Sometimes  they  will  ad¬ 
vance  to  within  a  few  feet  of  him.  and 
one  day,  Leahy  figures,  they’ll  rush  the 
dog  off  his  feet. 

“If  drought  comes  and  the  river  shrinks, 
the  rabbits  will  scurry  across  the  dry'  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  lush  acreage  and  then  a  year¬ 
long  battle  will  be  necessary  to  stamp  out 
the  fast-breeding  plague.” 

The  Rabbit  Tycoon 

The  rabbit  is  an  ill  wind  which  has 
blown  big  money  into  the  pockets  of  trap¬ 
pers  and  meat  processors.  Trappers  make 
as  much  as  $250  a  week,  which  is  big 
(Continued  on  page  135) 


TWO  FENCES  totalling  2023  miles  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  lesser  fences  around 
crop  areas  hamper,  but  do  not  prevent,  the  spread  of  the  rabbit  scourge. 

MAKING  THE  MOST  of  their  affliction,  the  Australians  have  turned  the  meat  and 
pelts  of  rabbits  into  a  profitable  export  business.  World  meat  shortages  help. 
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DKSKRT  S\^  KKTS 
(Continued  from  page  42) 

undesirable  as  an  under-ripe  date.  The 
pickers  identifv  the  ripe  fruit  by  touch  and 
appearance,  picking:  only  the  fruit  which 
is  at  its  peak. 

.\  ripe  date  is  a  fratrile  commodity.  As 
tlu'y  are  picked  they  are  placed  in  wire- 
bottomed  travs  which  allow  a  circulation 
of  air.  Thev  are  then  washed  and  set  in  a 
hot  room  which  kills  the  bacteria  and 
later  transferred  to  a  second  hot  room 
where  thev  are  pasteurized. 

.After  thev  have  been  processed  they  are 
graded,  and  sour  or  unsound  fruits  are 
discarded.  This  is  not  done  by  taste  but 
bv  hand  and  eve.  The  most  skillful  work¬ 
ers  are  recpiired  for  this  job.  Bill  Taylor. 
lik('  most  .Arizona  "rowers,  markets  his 
dates  in  five  grades,  extra  fancy,  fancy, 
choice,  standard,  and  cooking.  The  better 
grades  are  packed  in  various  sized  pack¬ 
ages  for  sale  as  a  fruit  or  confection.  The 
lower  grades  are  used  for  candies,  pastries, 
puddings  and  flavoring.  Some  of  the 
"rowers,  among  them  Taylor,  make  up 
their  own  date  products  under  their  own 
brands,  stuffed  dates,  dates  in  brandy, 
conserves,  fruit  cakes,  date  and  pecan 
bread,  and  others.  Just  recently  they  have 
learned  how  to  can  dates  to  preserve  the 
just-picked  flavor. 

The  date  is  highly  nutritious,  easily 
digested  and  tasty,  a  good  substitute  for 


Power-Curve  is  a  new 
tractor  tire  development 
and  is  exclusive  with 
B.  F.  Goodrich.  This 
new'  design  gives  more  power,  more  traction 
— outpulls  other  leading  brands.  And  when 
tested  side  by  side  with  other  tires,  the  new 
BFG  design  outwore  them  all!  See  for  your- 


candy  for  those  who  have  a  sweet  tooth. 
It  contains  aO  per  cent  sugar,  enough  to 
preserve  it  indefinitely  once  it  is  processed. 
The  mineral  content  is  high. 

How  To  Grow  .4  Dale  Palm 

The  date  palm  may  be  grown  from 
both  seeds  and  offshoots,  commonly  known 
as  suckers.  The  commercial  groves  are 
usuallv  grown  from  offshoots  since  the 
growei's  know  what  they  are  getting  when 
thev  plant  an  offshoot.  Trees  grown  from 
seed  are  usually  unsatisfactory  because 
they  are  likely  to  be  throwbacks  to  primi¬ 
tive  relatives.  They  are  about  equally 
divided  between  male  and  female  and 
male  trees  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
suckers,  on  the  other  hand,  breed  true 
to  form,  producing  fruit  like  the  parent. 
.All  the  suckers  from  a  female  will  be 
females:  all  from  the  male  will  be  males. 
.A  robust  female  palm  will  produce  from 
eight  to  twelve  suckers  a  year  before  los¬ 
ing  her  capacity  for  motherhood  at  about 
the  age  of  twelve.  .After  that  she  settles 
down  exclusively  to  producing  dates  and 
may  live  to  be  as  old  as  150  years, 
although  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit 
decline  as  she  grows  old. 

The  suckers  are  taken  from  the  parents 
and  transplanted  in  a  nursery  where  they 
remain  for  two  or  three  years.  They  are 
then  set  in  a  grove  and  begin  to  bear  at 
five  or  six  years  of  age.  They  come  into 
full  production  when  10  to  15  years  old. 


self. . .  compare  all  3  leaders.  Watch  all  three 
perform.  We  think  you’ll  select  the  new 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Curve  tread  on  every 
count — traction,  cleaning,  long  wear,  smooth 
ride  and  economy.  See  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
man  next  time  you’re  in  town  .  .  .  SEE 
POWER-CURVE  ...  the  newest  thing  in 
tractor  tires. 


A  good  tree  will  produce  from  100  to  200 
pounds  of  fruit  each  season,  but  some 
exceptional  trees  will  go  as  high  as  500 
pounds  of  fruit. 

This  high  yield  apparently  results  in  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  grower,  for  the 
going  price  for  the  extra  fancy  grade 
hovered  around  SI. 25  a  pound  last  season. 
However.  Tavlor  and  his  fellow  grove 
owners  complain  that  the  costs  are  so 
high,  and  so  little  fruit  grades  extra  fancy, 
that  they  are  lucky  to  make  a  living.  The 
approximate  cost  to  produce  a  pound  of 
Arizona  dates  is  eighty  cents,  the  in¬ 
dustry  says. 

The  Trees  in  the  Groves 

Dates  have  been  grown  commercially 
in  California  for  almost  a  century,  a  few 
trees  coming  into  the  state  from  Mexico 
when  the  Spanish  owned  the  West.  The 
.Arizona  industry  is  comparatively  new. 
Walter  T.  Swingle,  a  USD.A  plant  spe¬ 
cialist.  introduced  the  tree  into  .Arizona 
in  1890.  He  brought  back  a  few  suckers 
from  North  .Africa  and  from  these  most 
of  the  trees  in  the  state  have  descended. 

Of  all  the  date  palms  growing  in 
•Arizona — and  there  are  close  to  a  million 
and  a  half — the  Khadrawi  is  by  far  the 
most  popular.  Dark  brown  in  color  and  of 
excellent  taste,  it  is  a  fine  shipper. 

.Another  good  date  for  shipping  is  the 
Zahidi.  light  brown  in  color,  firm  in 
texture,  and  piquant  and  nutty  in  flavor. 
Both  the  Kustawi  and  the  Halawi  arc 
similar  to  the  Khadrawi  except  that  the 
former  is  smaller  in  size  and  the  latter  is 
loose  skinned.  For  local  gormets  the 
Hayani  is  a  favorite.  Large  and  oblong,  it 
is  jet  black  with  a  luscious  banana  taste. 
I’nfortunately,  it  is  too  soft  to  ship  well. 

Since  the  Khadrawi  would  seem  to  be 
the  best  all-around  date  for  commercial 
purposes,  one  may  wonder  whv  growers 
bother  with  the  other  types.  Bill  Taylor 
has  the  answer.  It  requires,  he  says,  twelve 
years  to  bring  a  palm  into  production,  and 
because  most  existing  groves  include  many 
kinds  of  dates,  it  would  be  anything  but 
economical  to  root  out  producing  trees 
and  replant  with  new  stock  which  would 
not  bear  for  years  to  come.  However, 
when  an  old  palm  dies,  it  is  likely  to  be 
replaced  with  a  Khadrawi. 

.Although  date  palms  in  most  peoples’ 
minds  are  associated  with  hot  countries, 
they  withstand  cold  better  than  citrus.  In 
the  winter  of  1948-49.  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  plunged,  it  was  the  orange  and 
lemon  and  grapefruit  trees  which  suflered 
most.  .Although  nipped  by  the  frost,  tlie 
palms  survived  and  are  in  good  condition 
today. 

THE  AUTHOR:  .AIlhouKh  born  and  raised  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Dick  Bunnell  has  been  an  Arizona  desert  rat  for  the 
last  10  years.  He  has  just  taken  over  an  old  homestead 
and  homestead  shark  in  the  Tanque  Verde  mountains, 
twenty  miles  east  of  Tucson.  After  leaving  Yale  some  20 
years  ago  he  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  now  defunct 
Bridgeport  Times-Star,  then  moved  on  to  join  the  editorial 
Staff  of  the  Providence  Journal.  During  his  last  year  in  the 
East  he  edited  a  Connecticut  weekly.  In  Arizona  he  turned 
free  lance  writer. 


An  advertisement  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


"That's  Lem  Perkins —  the  F lyin'  Farmer —  sez  he  hasta  have 
top  traction  to  git  outa  that  pasture!" 


The  many  farm  families  with  Thermopone*  in¬ 
sulating  glass  in  picture  windows  can  tell  you 
what  a  difference  it  makes  in  their  homes.  More 
comfort  the  year  ’round — because  Thermopane's 
insulation  keeps  rooms  warmer  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer.  Less  condensation  on  the 
glass  in  cold  weather  because  the  inner  pane  of 
this  sealed  double-glass  unit  stays  warmer. 
Thermopane' s  insulation  permits  the  use  of 
larger  window  areas  to  bring  in  more  daylight 
and  health-giving  sunshine,  without  excessive 
heat  loss. 

Thermopane  is  now  being  installed  in  poultry 
houses,  barns,  milk  houses  and  fgurrowing  pens 
to  provide  more  healthful 
conditions  and  to  help  in- 
crease  production  of  milk,  i  ..«(&<»• 

eggs  and  meat.  ^ 

Thermopane  is  sold  by  j  / 

glass  and  building  supply  j 
distributors  and  dealers.  ! 

Write  us  for  full  informa-  {  'X 

tion  on  Thermopane.  •© 


IN  MILK  HOUSES  —  for  better  sanitation,  flood 
your  milk  house  with  daylight.  Use  large  win¬ 
dows,  free  of  cross-members  which  catch  dirt, 
dust  and  bacteria.  Insulating  Thermopane  win¬ 
dows  keep  heat  out  in  summer  and  in  in  winter. 


Cufowo/  view  of  fhcrmopon* 


DeHiKiRHl  by  Max  Kxtonsion  Agricultural  Archit€*ct,U.of  Wise. 


IN  BARNS — Thermopane  reduces  condensation  on 
windows.  Windows  stay  cleaner,  transmit  more  day¬ 
light.  It  also  means  less  moisture  running  off  glass  to 
cause  rot  or  rust.  Barns  stay  warmer,  drier,  con¬ 
tributing  to  better  animal  health,  greater  production. 


IN  HOMES  — in  summer,  rooms  with  Thermopane  win¬ 
dows  stay  cooler.  In  winter.  Thermopane's  insulation 
keeps  rooms  warmer,  particularly  near  windows.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  condensation  on  Thermopane  in  cold 
weather,  you  can  enjoy  your  views  the  year  ’round. 


MADE  ONir  Sr  LIBBEY'OWENS’FORD  GLASS  COMPANY  3165  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio 


THE  CORN  PROTEIN  PROBLE>I 


(Continued  from  page  65) 

boosted  production  costs,  and  millers, 
farmers,  and  hybrid  corn  producers 
decided  that  hybrid  corn  was  the  culprit. 

But  there  was  more  to  the  picture  than 
this.  Hybrid  corn  was  only  indirectly  to 
blame,  and  to  understand  the  reason  for 
this  requires  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  protein  and  where  the  raw  materials 
come  from.  The  primary  raw  material  for 
protein  is  nitrogen  and  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  which  corn  can  manufacture  depends 
partially  on  the  available  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  When  hybrid  seed  increased  corn 
yields  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  the  nitrogen 
was  spread  over  more  bushels  of  corn  and 
consequently  each  bushel  had  less  available. 

So  there  are  two  ways  to  increase  the 
protein  content  of  corn,  by  breeding  and 
by  fertilization.  Each  variety  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  protein  content  controlled  by  its 
heredity.  Adequate  fertilization  with  nitro¬ 
gen  helps  it  make  its  full  quota  of  protein. 
Corn  specialists  know  that  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  any  com  crop  can  var\’  about  two 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Fertile  soil  produces  higher  protein 
content  than  poor  soil  planted  with  the 
same  seed. 

Quantity  of  protein  is  not  the  only 
consideration.  Protein  varies  in  quality  and 
here,  too,  the  scientists  are  busy  learning 
the  fine  points  between  corn  protein 
qiiality  and  nutrition.  Proteins  are  com¬ 
posed  of  substances  called  amino  acids. 
These  acids  are  nitrogen  compounds  and 
the  combinations  of  amino  acids  in  a  pro¬ 
tein  var\'  and  thus  determine  the  protein 
quality  as  a  feed. 

Dr.  Tom  Hamilton,  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  has  been  feeding  rations  of 
various  protein  content  corns  to  test  ani¬ 
mals.  primarily  rats.  He  is  just  starting  to 
feed  it  under  tests  to  hogs.  “The  incom¬ 
plete  assortment  of  amino  acids  in  the 
proteins  of  corn.”  Dr.  Hamilton  points  out, 
“is  a  more  serious  defect  than  the  low 
concentration  of  total  protein  from  the 
nutritional  viewpoint.” 

With  ruminants,  including  cows  and 
sheep,  the  quality  of  the  protein  in  com 
feed  is  not  as  important  as  the  total  protein 
present.  “For  ruminants.”  Dr.  Hamilton 
explains,  “any  increase  in  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  corn  would  actually  save  protein 
concentrates  since  the  value  of  proteins  for 
these  animals  is  measured  more  by  total 
nitrogen  content  than  by  amino  acid  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

For  feeding  poultry,  hogs,  and  other 
non-ruminants  protein  quality  is  a  major 
consideration  and  if  increasing  the  amount 
of  protein  in  corn  leads  to  poorer  quality 
protein,  the  farmer  will  still  have  to  add 
high  value  protein  supplements  to  his  feeds 
to  compensate  for  both  total  protein  and 
low  quality  protein. 

Increasing  com  protein  will  probably 
come  through  increasing  the  proportion 
of  hard  endosperm  in  the  kernel.  Because 
protein  in  the  endosperm  is  of  poorer  qual- 


FUTURE  HYBRIDS  may  be  1 5  percent  protein 


ity  than  that  in  the  germ,  an  increase  in 
corn  protein  may  lead  to  poorer  quality 
protein.  “The  evidence,  however,”  says  Dr. 
E.  B.  Early,  Illinois  expert  on  corn  protein 
and  soil  fertility,  “is  that  the  decrease  in 
protein  quality  is  not  significant  up  to  15 
per  cent  protein  in  the  kernel.” 

Increasing  the  endosperm,  or  hard  outer 
shell  of  the  corn  kernel,  to  increase  the 
protein  content  will  make  the  corn  harder, 
and  this  too  is  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  animal  feeding  since  stock  will  cat  less 
hard  com  than  soft  corn.  \Vhere  the  corn 
is  ground  before  feeding  this  is  an  unim¬ 
portant  point. 

To  the  corn  growing  farmer  the  problem 
often  centers  on  one  basic  point.  He  asks 
himself,  “Can  I  afford  to  grow  high  pro¬ 
tein  com  if  I  must  sacrifice  yield?”  The 
answer  at  present  is  “No.”  W'ith  his  hybrids 
he  is  still  getting  higher  protein  yield  per 
acre  than  he  was  with  the  open  pollinated 
varieties,  and  total  protein  is  his  major 
concern,  especially  if  he  feeds  dairy  cows 
Even  if  he  sells  corn  off  the  farm  to  the 
corn  industries,  he  can’t  afford  to  sacrifice 
yield.  The  industries  still  pay  no  premium 
for  high  protein  corn,  although  they  have 
been  thinking  about  it. 

The  farmer  will  continue  to  plant  the 
highest  yielding  corn  he  can  get.  He  should 
then  test  his  soils  and  fertilize  in  keeping 
with  the  results.  If  he  supplies  all  the 
nitrogen  the  crop  needs  it  will  produce  as 
much  as  its  heredity  will  permit.  In  the 
meantime,  farmers,  hybrid  corn  companies, 
and  corn  processors,  have  a  weather  eye 
corked  on  the  plant  breeders.  What  every¬ 
one  wants  is  a  high  yielding,  high  protein, 
high  quality  corn.  We  have  not  seen  the 
last  of  the  major  advances  in  corn  breed¬ 
ing.  Bolin,  and  some  other  scientists  see 
no  reason  why  they  can’t  eventually  offer 
the  farmer  a  hybrid  seed  with  20  per  cent 
or  better  in  protein  content.  Eventually 
everyone  will  be  happy  about  hybrid  corn. 
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SM  E.  Illiiten  StrMt  •  Chicago  II,  IHinei*  j 

PlooM  i«nd  m*  FREE  litarotura  eo  HUDSON  AU- PURPOSE  I 
Powar  Sproyan.  I 

Town . .  . State,  . . .  • 

Noma  of  my  doolar  is . . . . . . . . .  I 


*  For  insect  control  in  crops  and 
pastures 


For  all  livestock  spraying 


“NO -WHIP"  MULTI. BOOM.  Rugged. 
Rigid.  Works  at  any  angle.  Non-corrod* 
ing  brass  nozzles  and  tubing  protected  in 
steel  sheath  for  long  life.  Hinge  (shown 
below)  in  position  for  field  spraying. 
Strong  steel  springs  keep  boom  in  posi¬ 
tion— yet  swing  bock  to  prevent  breakage 
when  hitting  obstruction. 


*  For  roadside  spraying 


•  To  help  fight  fires  — grasshopper 
and  mosquito  control— garden 
spraying 


/^(i^^UDSON  presents  the 

COMPLETE  ALL-PURPOSE 
POWER  SPRAYER 


For  orchard  spraying 


HUDSON  “ADAPTO”  TRAILER 
Ideal  for  use  with  oil  Hudson  skid- 
mountedsproyers.Adjustable  tread 
for  any  row  width.  High  clearance. 


Whatever  you  may  need  in  power 
sprayers  —  Hudson  can  furnish  them  to 
handle  all  types  of  liquids  and  wettable 
powders.  Full  range  of  pressures  and  gal* 
lonages  for  all  types  of  farm  and  ranch 
jobs.  For  use  with  tractor,  trailer,  wagon, 
jeep— whatever  your  requirement  may  be. 
And  remember  —  there  are  no  leather 


plungers  or  gears  to  wear  out  with  Hud¬ 
son’s  chrome-plated  piston  pump.  Then, 
too,  Hudson  sprayers  are  self  powered; 
can  be  used  anywhere  without  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  tractor  power  take-offs. 

Ask  your  nearest  Hudson  dealer  today 
to  show  you  these  new  complete  all¬ 
purpose  sprayers,  or  send  coupon. 


MANY  OTHER  USES 


•  For  spraying  farm  buildings 

•  For  weed  control  in  ditches 


For  weed  control  in  pastures 


50  gallon  tank.  Develops  400  lbs. 
pressure  per  square  inch,  delivers  4 
gallons  per  minute.  Moy  be  used  with 
spray  boom  or  gun;with  troctor,  truck, 
trailer  or  wagon. 


Completely  self-contained  —  mounted 


on  pneumatic  tires.  Timken  bearing 
wheels.  150  gal.  cap.  Develops  500 
lbs.  P.S.I.;  delivers  8  gal.  per  min. 
Trailer  hitch.  Ideol  for  smaller  or¬ 
chards;  custom  spraying,  pastures, 
wheat,  flax,  small  grain,  etc. 


Model  shown  has  50  gallon  tonk.  De¬ 
velops  400  lbs.  per  square  inch;  de¬ 
livers  4  gallons  per  minute.  Also  with 
30  gallon  tank.  Develops  250  lbs.  per 
square  inch;  4  gallons  per  minute. 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


uwm  ANp  MToa 
NATTOOU  AND  lAM  CQUMaMT 
umrocK  tojthimtt 
9Ai»  VfNTtATION  tOU»EAmi 
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WITH  MO  SPRINGS! 

Here's  fool-proof  irrigefion  beceuse 
fke  new  Buckner  Sprinkler  HAS  NO 
SPRINGS.  Forget  about  repairs,  ad¬ 
justment  or  tension.  Buckner  alone 
means  lasting  operation  without  any 
attention.  Fully  automatic.  Insure 
your  own  crop 
Increases  NOW! 

FREE  CATALOG 

Write  H.  A.  CLARK  today 
/  P.  O.  Box  232 
^  /  Fresno,  Calif. 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


NUTRI-PLANT 

^  LIQUID  FERTILIZER 


FASTER  EMERGENCE 
HEAVIER  GROWTH 

Earlier  maturity 

Hlj^ER  YIELD 
PER  ACRE 


GREATER  PXOfITS 


Pre-sook  your  groin  with  NUTRI- 
PLANT  before  planting.  Simply 
dip  seed  or  sprinkle,  shovel  over 
and  allow  to  dry.  No  expensive 
equipment  needed.  Gives  your 
crops  that  EXTRA  needed  vigor  for 
greater  yields. 

Use  NUTRI-PLANT  on  Wheat,  Bar- 
ley,  Oats,  Rye,  Corn  and  smaller 
grains.  With  its  controlled  PH  foc- 
tor,  NUTRI-PLANT  enobles  seed¬ 
ling  to  gain  earlier  maturity. 
NUTRI-PLANT  increases  your  yield 
and  adds  profits  to  your  present 
operation.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
NUTRI-PLANT  for  your  Winter 
Wheat.  See  your  dealer  today. 


ZIRCON  PRODUCTS 


P.  O.  BOX  5122 


INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


HfKiS  ARE  LIKE  THAT 

(Continued  from  page  84) 

shot,  the  startled  pijj.  stationed  twenty-five 
yards  in  front  of  his  pursuers,  starts  to 
run,  with  the  mob  hot  on  his  heels.  It 
usually  takes  from  twenty  to  thirty  min¬ 
utes  before  the  animal  becomes  sufficiently 
winded  and  clutchins:  hands  have  re¬ 
moved  enoutjh  grease  for  anyone  to  get 
a  good  hold.  Often  a  man  gets  both  arms 
around  the  pig.  onlv  to  have  it  leap 
through  and  escape. 

Can  .4  Pig  Swim? 

The  question  whether  a  pig  can  swim 
seems  to  have  been  spectacularly  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  historic  escape 
and  suiA’ival  of  “Pig  ,113.”  which  pluckily 
leaped  from  a  sinking  ship  and  swam 
through  radioactive  waters  until  rescued, 
at  the  time  that  the  test  atom  bomb  was 
dropped  on  Bikini.  Of  the  3.3.32  animals 
exposed  to  the  bomb,  this  sow  was  the 
most  publicized.  From  a  ,30-pound  shoat 
she  has  grown  to  be  a  600-pounder  and 
is  living  out  her  days  in  Washington  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park.  She  is  perfectlv  healthy,  but 
she  is  sterile:  the  cause  of  her  sterilitv  is 
a  moot  cjucstion  among  scientists. 

At  the  little  town  of  Kirkland,  on  Lake 
3Vashington.  near  Seattle,  a  pig  derby 
further  proved  the  swimming  prowess  of 
pigs.  On  a  barge  anchored  73  feet  ofT  the 
city  park,  at  a  blast  from  a  shotgun.  18 
glamour  girls  in  bathing  suits  tripped  the 
gates  to  as  many  chutes,  and  18  pigs  slid 
into  the  water.  18  lanes  were  chocked  with 
Poland  Chinas.  Hampshires.  razorbacks. 
and  assorted  porkers  as  they  headed  for 
shore,  most  of  them  in  a  straight  line. 
Except  for  two.  which  were  rescued  by 
attendants,  all  reached  land  under  their 
own  power.  The  winner  was  Rose  of 
Normandie,  owned  bv  Pacific  Farms, 
Indiana,  with  film  star  Boh  Burns’  entry, 
IVafford.  cominsr  in  second. 

There  are  also  instances  of  Englishmen 
having  trained  pigs  to  hunt.  One  had  an 
animal  called  Slut,  which  would  point  at 
any  kind  of  game  except  the  hare,  which 
it  ignored,  and  would  frequently  point  at 
a  bird  40  yards  away.  .And  a  man  named 
Toomer  (gamekeeper  for  Sir  Henr\’  Mild- 
may)  trained  a  sow  into  a  competent 
pointer.  It  would  quarter  the  ground, 
point,  and  even  back  the  dogs  as  cor¬ 
rectly  as  anv  first-class  setter. 

• 

According  to  the  Omaha  Journal  Stock- 
man  of  August  26.  1949.  Farmer  Jack 
Hough  of  Portland.  Indiana,  has  recently 
had  to  retire  his  talented  pig  “Barney” 
from  his  job  as  experienced  hunting  dog. 
“But  he’s  just  as  good  as  a  saddle  horse.” 
he  says.  “My  son  rides  him  around  the 
yard  all  the  time.” 

A  British  farmer  liv’ing  near  St.  .Albans 
would  often  make  a  trip  to  town  behind 
a  team  of  four  hogs,  harnessed  to  a  small 
cart,  which  he  would  drive  once  or  twice 


around  the  market  place  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  city  slickers.  .Another  English 
farmer  won  a  bet  when  he  successfully 
mounted  and  rode  a  pig  from  his  farm  to 
Norfolk,  four  miles  distant,  in  one  hour. 

In  France  and  Italy  pigs  have  been 
trained  to  hunt  for  truffles,  locating  by 
scent  these  exotic  delicacies,  which  grow 
a  few  inches  underground.  .A  French  nhhr 
thus  describing  the  method  used  in  his 
country: 

.■\t  the  a,i?r  of  six  to  eight  months,  pigs 
are  most  adapted  to  doing  this  work,  which 
consists  of  indicating  the  place  where  the 
truffles  are  found  by  digging  into  the  ground 
to  uncover  them  .  .  .  .Ml  pigs  being  fond 
of  truffles,  after  which  it  works  instinctively, 
turning  the  earth  to  uncover  more.  With  a 
cord  encircling  its  neck,  the  animal  is  eloselx- 
watched  by  the  operator  as  it  turns  up  the 
ground.  When  the  trufflles  appear,  the  owner 
gathers  them  quickly,  lest  they  be  devoured. 
Sometimes,  with  very  greedy  pigs,  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  obliged  to  turn  the  earth  himself  at 
the  place  indicated  by  the  pig.  To  do  this, 
he  pulls  strongly  on  the  cord  to  hold  the 
animal  back  from  the  place  indicated,  and 
with  a  wooden  stick  he  searches  the  ground 
Carefully.  In  order  to  quiet  the  hog,  the 
operator  gives  the  animal  some  kernels  of 
corn  or  other  dainties. 

Some  Frenchmen  use  a  sow.  experient cd 
in  truffle  hunting,  to  farrow  pigs  which, 
through  teaching  by  the  parent,  become 
especially  skillful. 

Pig  In  The  Parlor 

Those  who  have  had  experience  agree 
that  hogs  can  be  house-broken  and,  like  a 


DURER'S  monster.  Probably  never  happened 


dog,  learn  not  only  to  keep  their  pens 
clean  but  to  attract  the  owner’s  attention 
when  they  have  to  go  out.  On  some  of 
the  large  breeding  farms  of  today,  when' 
the  sows  are  raised  on  concrete  floors  and 
are  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  cleaning 
the  pens  and  floors,  and  bedding  down. 
ver\-  little  training  is  necessarv'  to  teach 
them  to  go  outside  to  answer  the  call  ol 
nature.  A  few  owners  even  assert  that  the 
sows  train  their  litters  to  such  habits. 

Tht*  Art  of  Hog  Calling 

.An  essential  by-product  of  swine  raising 
is  hog  calling.  To  round  up  his  steers,  the 
cowboy  and  his  horse  must  cover  a  lot 
of  territory’;  to  collect  his  sheep,  the  herder 
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Ford  Model  F-5  stake  shown  is  one  of  over  175  models  in  the  Ford  Truck  line  for  '50. 


Strong ?Vbu  bet- and  Ford's 
strong  on  economy,  too 


says  Paul  H.  Kuhl 
of  Flemington,  N.  J. 

“We  buy  Ford  Trucks  because 
first  cost  is  low  and  because  they 
save  in  lots  of  ways,”  says  Mr. 
Kuhl  who  runs  a  175-acre  farm 
and  is  president  of  the  Kuhl 
Poultry  Equipment  Co.  “Gas,  oil 
and  repair  savings,  we  can  prove  by 
our  books.  Ford  performance  and 
reliability  save  time  and  worry.” 


"Our  Fords  stoii  every  time,”  Kuhl  tells  Ford 
Dealer  Emory  Parker.  “No  matter  what  the 
weather  we’re  never  late  starting — never 
miss  a  trip  or  a  load.”  Ford  Short-Reach 
Manifolds,  Efficient  Carburetion  and  Loado- 
matic  Ignition  give  more  reliable  starting. 


"To  pull  up  steep  inclines  and  across  fields 
takes  real  truck  power — the  kind  we  get  in 
Ford — the  kind  that  moves  big  loads  in  a 
hurry.”  Only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8 
or  Six,  four  Engines  for  over  1 75  Models,  95 
horsepower  to  145  horsepouer. 


**ll's  on  all-around  saver  I  Our  Fords  save  all 
kinds  of  work  on  the  farm.  And  they  save 
money  hauling  poultry  equipment  and  wire 
products  for  the  store.”  Loadomatic  Ignition 
and  light  Aluminum  Alloy  Pistons  save  gas. 
Demountable  Brake  Drums  save  repairs. 


"We  figure  Ford  Trucks  cost  less  in  every  way. 
They’re  priced  right  to  begin  with  and  they 
cost  less  in  the  long  run.”  Farmers  every¬ 
where  are  switching  to  Ford  because  Ford 
Trucks  do  more  per  dollar.  Ford  is  making  the 
truck  industry’s  biggest  sales  gains! 


Using  latest  registration  data  on 
6,592,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts 
prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 
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most-wanted  features 

MYERS  WATER  SYSTEMS  .  .  .  are  master- 
engineered  and  precision-built  to  give 
smoother,  thriftier  performance — years 
after  ordinary  equipment  gives  out. 
Full  range  of  Ejecto  and  Reciprocating 
Types  to  fit  every  farm’s  water  re¬ 
quirements.  Fully  guaranteed  in  writ¬ 
ing!  Service  always  available. 

MYERS  POWER  SPRAYERS  .  .  .  are  also 
perfectly  matched  to  modern  farming 
practices  —  simple,  compact,  widely 
adaptable  —  speedy 
yet  exceptionally 
thorough  in  action. 

Over  a  hundred 
gun  and  boom  type 
models.  Capacities 
to  50  gpm.,  pressures 
to  800  lbs.  Favored 
everywhere  for  low 
upkeep  costs ! 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  ft  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  R.6I,  Athlond,  Ohio 

Send  literature  on  Water  Systems 
Send  Power  Sprayer  Catalog 

Nome - - - 

Town _ State - 

County - R.F.D._- 


1  ULLETS  fed  Tuxedo  Eggmash 
well  in  advance  tend  to  lay  better 
eggs,  more  eggs  .  .  .  earlier. 

In  Tuxedo  Eggmash  you  can  be 
sure  your  flocks  get  all  the  im¬ 
portant  cereal  elements,  minerals, 
animal  proteins  and  vitamins  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced,  ground  and 
mixed  for  maximum  results. 

Don't  put  off  starting  your  flock 
on  this  proven  feeding  program 
for  a  profitable  laying  season  in 
the  months  ahead.  See  your  Tux¬ 
edo  dealer  soon.  Feed  Tuxedo 
Eggmash,  keep  a  record  of  results 
— you'll  be  surprised 
at  the  difference! 

THE  EARLY  A  DANIEL  CO. 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
1st.  1881 


TUXEDO  Eggmash 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  —  FEED  WITH  PRIDE 


and  his  dog  have  to  scurr\-  hither  and  yon. 
But  to  entice  his  pigs  to  their  slops,  all 
the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  vocalize,  em¬ 
ploying  a  kind  of  .\mericanized  version 
of  Swiss  yodeling.  .\lthough  it  sounds  easy, 
hog  calling  requires  skill,  and  not  all  hog 
raisers  can  qualify.  To  promote  interest 
and  improve  the  techniques  of  the  art. 
contests  were  inaugurated  some  20  years 
ago  as  a  feature  of  Cornbelt  farm  gather¬ 
ings,  grangers’  summer  picnics,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  extension  meetings.  .\s  entertain¬ 
ment,  hog  calling  took  its  place  alongside 
barbershop  quartets,  softball  games,  dry- 
cracker  eating,  horseshoe  pitching,  draft- 
horse  pulling,  and  corn  husking  contests. 

In  1933  and  1934  hog  calling  reached 
its  zenith  when  the  Journal  T/tr  Prairie 
Farmer  and  Radio  Station  WLS  of 
Chicago  sponsored  a  competition  for  the 
all-.\merican  championship  at  the  Cen- 
tur\’  of  Progress.  Entries  for  this  event 
included  district  champions  of  both  sexes 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  While 
thousands  gaped  and  gossiped  in  the  open- 
air  theater,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  leather- 
lunged  mounted  the  rostrum  in  turn  and, 
scorning  the  meretricious  aid  of  ampli¬ 
fiers,  each  apostrophized  high  heaven  with 
assorted  halloings.  the  artists  ranging  from 
baritone  Stentors  to  Galli-Curci  coloratu¬ 
ras.  To  the  spectators,  this  vast  expendi¬ 
ture  of  human  voice  seemed  a  noble  but 
futile  effort  to  drown  out  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  But  to  the  critical  ears  and  dead¬ 
pan  faces  of  a  dozen  judges — men  and 
women  prominent  in  agricultural  organi¬ 
zations  and  industries  —  the  contest  had 
real  meaning.  For  they  had  to  decide  the 
winners  on  the  basis  of  the  following 
scorecard  qualifications,  two  judges  being 
assigned  to  pass  on  each  of  the  six  points; 
Strength  of  tone,  20*'r . 

(The  call  must  be  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  behind  a  hedgerow  from  across  a 
forty-acre  clover  field.) 

Quality  of  tone,  20^c. 

(The  call  must  be  pleasant  to  the  ear, 
friendly,  and  sweet  —  in  short,  of  the 
proper  quality  not  to  disturb  the  hog’s 
emotional  tranquility  that  is  so  necessar>' 
to  digestion.) 

Originality  of  call,  20*'r. 

(^The  hog  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
one  person’s  call  from  that  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  so  that  he  will  run  to  the  feed  trough 
only  at  one.s  own  summons. 

Persuasiveness  or  appeal  of  the  call,  20^c. 

(These  qualities  are  important  factors 
in  enticing  the  hog  away  from  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  a  spot  of  fresh  clover,  or  a  patch 
of  rich  rooting  ground,  and  persuading 
him  to  trek  to  the  approved  feed.  Certain 
tones  of  endearment  or  sentiment  should 
enter  in.  but  extremely  honeyed  notes  will 
not  add  to  the  score.) 

I’^ariety,  lO^c. 

(Since  the  hog  is  a  creature  of  delicate 
moods  and  temperament,  it  is  important 
to  give  variety  to  the  call.  This  will  avoid 
boredom  to  the  animal,  and  insure  a 


cjuicker  response  to  the  contestant’s  call.) 
Command,  lO^c. 

(This  quality  is  applicable  only  to  the 
younger  pigs.  No  hog  raiser  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  use  a  tone  of  command  in  ad¬ 
dressing  older  hogs.  But  the  judges  require 
a  modicum  of  command  as  one  of  the 
traditions  of  the  art.) 

.•\mong  hog  callers  there  have  been 
spirited  arguments  about  the  proper  words 
or  sounds  to  be  uttered.  In  Missouri,  a 
long-drawn-out  “Who-o-oey”  is  accept- 


WE  ALL  know  this  fellow. 


able.  Elsewhere  it  becomes  “So-o-oev”; 
and  sometimes  this  degenerates  into 
“Hy-y-aa.”  In  the  North  and  East,  where 
Yankees  lack  the  lyrical  and  exuberant 
spirit,  the  farmer  sometimes  emits  a  gruff 
“P-e-eg,  P-e-eg.”  .And  it  must  be  confessed 
— with  a  red  face — that  pigs  are  occasion¬ 
ally  summoned  by  the  beating  of  a  stick 
on  an  iron  tub,  or  even  by  squeezing  the 
bulb  of  an  old-fashioned  auto  horn. 

On  at  least  one  occasion  hog  calling 
paid  big  dividends.  .A  legend  of  ancient 
Greece  tells  how  a  shipload  of  pirates  once 
landed  on  an  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  east  of  modern  Sardinia,  where  pigs 
were  being  pastured.  They  stole  several 
score  from  the  sties  under  the  eyes  of  the 
helpless  swineherds,  and  carried  them  off 
to  their  ship.  Their  keepers  were  too  weak 
and  to  few  in  numbers  to  resist.  But  once 
the  pigs  were  on  board  the  pirate  vessel, 
the  swineherds  united  their  voices  and  sent 
across  the  water  the  hog  caller’s  familiar 
invitation.  Forthwith,  the  legend  insists,  all 
the  stolen  pigs  crowded  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel  nearest  the  shore,  causing  it  to  list 
so  heavily  that  it  sank,  jettisoning  the 
pirates,  who  promptly  drowned,  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  porkers  to  swim  ashore  for 
double  rations. 

.  . .  And  an  Apple  in  Ills  Mouth 

^^’hatever  curses  may  have  been  heaped 
upon  his  ferocious  pate  in  life,  certainly 
such  post-mortem  honors  as  were  once 
accorded  the  head  of  a  hog  have  never 
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TeftHbiir  Soil 

•'ii/iilr  ....  .  ^  ......  .. 


"DIGHT  now  while  crops  are  growing,  it’s 
HH  r\  not  too  late  to  find  out  how  much  nitro- 

WiB  gen,  phosphate  and  potash  your  fields  need  to 

Saltt  give  greatest  possible  yield  —  and  apply  it. 

Leading  authorities  say  it  is  often  much  more 
profitable  to  apply  part  of  the  fertilizer  dur¬ 
ing  the  growing  season,  than  to  put  all  of  it 
into  the  ground  before  planting. 

So  you  can  still  save  part  of  the  losses  in 
yield  you  will  have  this  fall  if  you  didn’t  test 
your  soil  last  spring. 

Bigger  Crops  at  Lower  Cost 

You’ll  also  save  money  on  fertilizer  for  fall  plant- 
V  ing,  and  get  much  bigger  yields  from  alfalfa,  clover 

^^^1  pasture  as  well  as  wheat  and  other  grains. 
Cover  crops  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  your  land 
/  W  will  be  built  up  for  bumper  cash  crops  next  year. 

You  can  take  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  right  out  in  the 
/y  field,  or  bring  samples  inside.  You’ll  be  so  enthused  that  you’ll 

go  ahead  this  summer  and  test  every  part  of  your  farm. 

The  Soil  Is  Your  Most  Valuable  Asset 

It’s  more  important  than  all  your  buildings,  implements  and  livestock.  Sudbur>’ 
Soil  Tests  enable  you  to  harvest  the  largest  possible  crops  now,  yet  at  the  same 
time  build  up  the  soil  for  the  future — increasing  the  value  of  your  farm. 

It  takes  you  just  ten  minutes — costs  you  less  than  10c  a  test — to  get  the  answers 
right  from  the  soil  itself.  You’ll  never  plant  a  crop  without  it! 


Everything  Needed  for  Hundreds  of  Tests 

Simplicity  and  reliability  are  the  keynotes  of  this  handy 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  It  contains  all  the  equipment  and 
solutions  you  need  to  make  hundreds  of  tests  for  NitroKcn, 
Phosphate.  Potash  and  Acidity  or  pH  (whether  lime  is 
need^  and  how  much  ) . 

New  Super  deLuie  Model — streamline,  all-welded  steel 
chest  18  in.  x  5  in.,  with  carrying  handle.  Built  to  last  a 
lifetime.  Complete  directions  include  charts  showinK  needs 
of  12.5  different  crops.  Save  money — price 

< Low-coKt  rifiU  solulionM  availablr) 


Agricultural  authorities  say  farmers  get  a  $50 
profit  for  every  dollar  they  spend  on  soil  tests. 
Illinois  experts  say  their  farmers  w’ho  do  not  test 
still  lose  $5,000,000  added  income  each  year  which 
could  be  theirs.  Soil  testing  will  give  you  back  up  to 
$3  or  mere  for  every  dollar  you  spend  for  fertilizer. 

The  Way  to  Beat  Falling  Prices 

A  soil  fertility  specialist  recently  said  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  “If  crop  prices  were  cut  in  half, 
fertilizer  use  would  still  be  profitable  where  a  soil 
testing  system  is  followed.  Sait  tests  guarantee  a  3 


for  These  Quick,  Easy  Tests 

No  one  need  teach  you  or  show  you  how.  This 
amazing  Soil  Test  Kit  utilizes  basic  scientific 
principles  of  the  soil  experts,  yet  is  so  simple 
that  even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate, 
dependable.  You’ll  use  it  every  season,  year 
after  year! 
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Easy  to  Do 


Simple  as  A, B,C! 

Just  put  soil  and  testing 
solution  in  one  of  the  test  tubes 
and  shake  it  up.  The  liquid 
changes  color  —  then  compare 
with  the  colors  on  the  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  chart,  and  you’ll 
know  what  kind  and  how  much 
fertilizer  the  soil  needs. 

You’ll  know  more  about 
your  soil  in  ten  minutes  than 
in  a  lifetime  of  farming. 


I<»  pritfit  from  the  use  of  fertilizer.' 

Cut  Fertilizer  Costs 

Much  time,  effort  and  money  is  wasted  every 
season  on  the  wrong  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer, 
and  lime  where  not  needed.  One  farmer  saved  $500 
by  using  125  tons  of  limestone  instead  of  the  360 
he  “guessed”  he  should  use — enough  to  buy  all  the 
phosphate  his  tests  showed  he  needed  on  65  acres! 

/Vow  is  the  ideal  time  to  get  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit.  Vou’re  paid  for  it  many  times  over,  in 
lower  yield  per  acre  than  you  might  have  had — 
so  you  might  as  well  begin  to  use  it  now! 


How  Corn  Ears  Are  Affected  by 
Lack  of  Proper  Fertilizers 

1.  This  ear  grrown  on  tested,  fertile  soil. 

2.  Ear  from  soil  lacking  nitrogen. 

3.  From  soil  low  in  phosphorus. 

4.  Immature,  from  potash  starvation. 

Over  250,000 
Sudbury  Kits 
Note  in  Use! 


These  Farmers  Get  Bigger,  Better  Crops 


In  Wisconsin,  F.  D.  inherited  a  cropped- 
out  farm.  He  tested  every  field  and  grain 
yield  from  25  acres  jump^  from  585  bu.  to 
i.150.  His  corn  fields  used  to  produce  only 
S5  bu.  per  acre :  now  they  give  better  than 
65.  His  total  farm  yield  increased  15%  in 
just  one  year  and  is  still  going  up. 

In  Indiana.  A.  D.  was  averaging  40  bu.  of 
corn  per  acre.  20  bu.  of  wheat,  and  20  bu. 
of  soybeans.  After  testing  his  soil,  his  corn 
yields  have  nearly  doubled  and  he  gets  more 
wheat  and  soybeans  from  three  acres  now 
than  he  used  to  get  from  four. 

Hardware,  Seed,  Craia  aad 

Farm  Supply  Stores:  ^ 

Serve  Your  Customers  by  Carrying 
This  Essential  Aid  to  Better  Farming 
Write  for  Special  Offer 


In  Illinois,  W.  G.  has  multiplied  his  over¬ 
all  farm  production  three  times  over  by  fol¬ 
lowing  soil  tests  and  applying  the  right 
kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer.  His  wheat 
yield  has  doubled;  corn  has  gone  up  from 
12  bu.  per  acre  to  40.  He's  getting  healthier, 
richer  clover  than  ever  before. 

In  Texas  an  orchard  owner,  S.  B.  C.  cut 
his  fertilizer  costs  on  1300  acres  40% — from 
$35  per  acre  to  $20  by  soil  testing  and  put¬ 
ting  on  only  what  he  needed,  at  the  same 
time  increasing  his  yield.  Soil  tests  saved 
him  almost  $20,000  in  one  year  I 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Bex  229,  Seufh  Sudbury,  Mass. 

World* s  Largest  Makers 
of  Soil  Test  Kits 


Send  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the  new 
special  reduced  price  of  $24.95. 


2  Famous  SUDBURY  LABORATORY 
SUDBURY  Bo<  229,  South  Sudbury,  Mass, 

I  Better  Crop 

I  Guarantee  Send  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 

I  ,,  .  ,  special  reduced  price  of  $24.95. 

I  Your  money  back 

I  anytime  during  r~|Enclo8ed  is  $ .  (~|Send  C.O.D. 

I  the  year  if  you  do  L_JSend  prepaid.  I  IPIns  postage, 

i  not  get  a  better 

■  crop  by  using  these 

!  soil  tests.  Name  . 

6  You  be  the  judge 

S  S.  D.  or  St . 

I  never  part  with 
I  your  Sudbury  Kit. 

■  You  tabu  BO  risk  I  City . Zomo....  State. 


□Enclosed  is  $.. 
Send  prepaid. 


□Send  C.O.D. 
Plus  postage. 
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Whether  you  raise  prain  for  feed 
or  for  sale,  you  need  proper  storage 
fa(  ilities.  And  proper  storage  means 
preseiAation.  not  merely  co\er.  Dia- 
inp  of  prain  iti  the  bin  takes  the  risk 
out  of  holdinp  it  for  the  rising 
market  or  for  feed.  Takes  the 
moisture  out  before  prain  has  a 
chance  to  deteriorate.  Hartzell  prain- 
d lying  equipment  is  reasonable  in 
cost,  easy  to  install  and  economical 
to  operate.  But  don’t  wait  until  the 
last  minute!  \Vrite  for  the  name  of 
your  nearby  Hartzell  dealer  now 
(and  ask  for  our  free  sketches  show¬ 
ing  simple,  effective  drying  methods) 

HARTZELL 

PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 

Agricultural  Division 

dept.  L  PIQUA,  OHIO 


been  extended  to  other  meat  animals. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  stuffing  and 
roasting  of  a  wild  boar’s  head  at  Christmas 
was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to 
the  cooks,  and  its  sen-ing  an  affair  of  the 
greatest  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  nobles 
and  gentry  of  old  England. 

Perhaps  no  better  picture  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  feast  has  been  painted  than  that  i 


WHAT’S  for  lunch,  mom? 


which  appears  in  Thomas  K.  Herv’ey’s 
Booh  of  Christmas,  published  130  years 
ago:  I 

.\t  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  in  1607,  before  the 
bearer  of  the  boar’s  head — who  was  selected 
for  his  height  and  lustiness,  and  wore  a  green 
silk  scarf  with  an  empty  sword  scabbard 
dangling  at  his  side — went  a  runner,  dressed 
in  a  horse-man’s  coat,  having  a  boar’s  spear 
in  his  hand — a  huntsman  in  green  carrying 
the  naked  and  bloody  sword  belonging  to  the 
head-bearer’s  scabbard — and  two  pages  in 
“tafatye  and  sarcenet,”  each  with  a  “mess 
of  mustard.”  Upon  which  occasion  these 
verses  were  sung: 

The  Boare  is  dead,  Loe,  heare  is  his  head. 
What  man  could  have  done  more 
Than  his  head  of(f)  to  strike,  Meleager  like, 
.\nd  bringe  it  as  I  do  before  ? 

So  important  was  the  office  of  boar’s- 
head  bearer  that,  in  1 1 70.  the  historian 
Holinshed  chronicled  the  circumstance  of 
England’s  King  Henry  II  bringing  up  to 
the  table  of  his  son,  the  young  prince,  a 
boar’s  head,  with  trumpeters  going  before 
him.  It  is  thought  that  from  this  incident 
dates  the  origin  of  many  of  the  English 
heraldic  bearings  featuring  a  boar’s  head. 
Thus  in  man’s  lighter  moments,  the 
I  living  pig  has  been  a  player,  able  to  “strut 
and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage,”  and 
I  thereafter,  cooked  to  a  turn,  gagged  with 
an  apple  and  framed  in, silver,  he.  of  all 
i  the  actors  at  Lucullan  banquets,  has  been 
the  star  perfonner.  his  flesh  the  most 
j  savory,  succulent,  and  satisfying.  No  one 
ever  dreads  a  death’s  head  at  the  feast. 

I  pro\ided  it  is  a  boar’s  head. 

I  THE  AUTHORS:  Hogs  Are  Like  That  was  adapted  from 
the  recent  Itook,  Pigs  from  Care  to  Corn  Hell,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  by  Charles  W.  Towne  and  Edward  N. 
Wentworth.  Mr.  Towne.  a  Brown  University  tcraduate,  was 
for  22  years  publicity  director  for  the  Anaconda  C'-opper 
Minins  Company  and  the  Montana  Power  Company.  He 
is  now  retired  and  lives  in  Tucson.  Arizona.  Colonel  Wenl- 
I  worth  is  an  Iowa  State  Collette  itradtiate  and  has  written 
'  widely  on  livestock  and  related  subjects.  , 


THE  BLIND  FARMEK 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

live  rat  there,  ready  to  bite  me.  I’ve  done 
just  that  before  I  started  collecting  cats.” 

School  For  Blind  Farmers 

Elsaesser  learned  farming  as  most  seeing 
farmers  have,  by  being  raised  on  a  farm 
and  doing  his  part  of  the  day-to-day- 
chores.  At  the  time  he  attended  school 
there  was  no  course  in  agriculture  avail¬ 
able  for  the  blind.  Until  a  few  blind 
farmers  proved  that  it  was  a  practical  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  sightless,  there  were  no  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  willing  to  assume 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  In  1942.  the  Barnes  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  for  the  Blind  was  started  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  became  the  first  and 
only  agricultural  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world.  After  five  years  of  operation  it 
was  closed  for  lack  of  financial  support. 

Its  director,  Fred  Ward,  was  later 
invited  west  by  the  Cincinnati  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  however,  and  a  new 
school  has  been  started  in  Mason,  Ohio. 

So  far  as  Ward  knows,  the  school  at  Mason 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
but  he  is  hoping  that  two  of  his  former 
students  will  soon  have  another  agricul¬ 
tural  school  for  the  blind  started  in 
Greece.  \Vard  would  like  to  see  other 
schools  opened  because  he  feels  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  another  way  of  life  in  which  the 
blind  can  find  themselves.  He  does  not. 
however,  feel  that  farming  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  all  of  the  blind.  “The  f 
blind,  as  a  group,”  ^Vard  says,  “make  up  f 
a  cross  section  of  the  .American  people.  It  k 
would  be  just  as  sillv  to  say  that  farming  is 
the  answer  for  the  blind  as  it  would  be  to 
say  it  was  the  answer  for  every-  American. 

For  some  of  us  it  is  an  excellent  way  of 
life  that  we  can  enjoy  quite  fully  in  spirit  ! 
of  our  handicaji.”  ^ 

Plowing  .A  Straight  Furrow 

\Vard’s  work  for  the  blind  who  wish  to 
be  farmers  is  a  logical  development  of  his 
own  past.  He  too  is  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  a  child  of  four,  | 
and  he  has  operated  his  own  farm  in  New  j 
Hampshire  for  over  20  years.  In  operating 
a  general  farm  with  dairying  and  broiler 
raising  as  the  chief  sources  of  cash  income. 
Ward,  like  Caldwell,  felt  that  the  most  t 
economical  use  of  labor  was  to  hire  a  man  i 
to  do  the  field  work.  This  plan  worked  out 
very  well  for  him  until  the  war  years  when  I 
he  found  that  he  couldn’t  get  extra  help.  ^ 

To  meet  this  crisis.  Ward  took  his  oldest  f 
boy.  Lawrence,  who  was  five  years  old.  | 
out  to  the  fields  on  his  tractor.  Ward  » 
started  the  machine,  made  the  gas  ad-  ’ 
justments,  and  manipulated  the  gears 
while  Lawrence  sat  in  his  lap  and  steered. 
With  a  little  practice  they  developed  into 
a  surefire  tractor  driving  team.  “During  ' 
the  time  we  were  driv-ing  the  tractor  every 
day,”  Ward  says,  “together  we  made  as 
good  a  field  man  as  you  could  find  in 
New  Hampshire.” 
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Forage  Master 

Send  for  booklet,  “The  History  of  Moder 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
560  North  Rankin  Street 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 


A  LOW  COST 

LIFE-TIME 

FENCE 


FORREST  KEELING 

TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

“HORSE-HIGH 
BULL  STRONG 
GOAT  TIGHT” 

The  answer  to  your  high  fencing 
costs  and  repairs  ...  A  practical, 
economical  fence  that  requires 
little  maintenance! 

Easily  planted  and  fast  growing, 
the  Forrest  Keeling  Multiflora 
Type  Fence  will  not  spread  or  sap 
strength  of  nearby  crops  and 
fields. 

Crops  grow  right  up  to  a  Keeling 
Multiflora  Fence;  hence,  it  con¬ 
sumes  no  more  space  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fence. 

Ideal  for  the  conservation-minded 
farmer  —  the  Keeling  Multiflora 
Fence  acts  as  a  windbreak  reduc¬ 
ing  erosion  and  damage  to  young 
crops  from  the  wind.  Colorful  in 
flower,  foliage  and  fruit . . .  the 
Forrest  Keeling  Multiflora  Rose 
is  truly  a  fence  of  lasting  beauty 
—  one  that  will  serve  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  for  free  descriptive 
folder  to  Dept.  T. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBEDRY,  MO. 

Hugh  Stcavunton,  Prop.,  Originator  and 
Devoloper  of  MultHlora  Reso  Fonco. 


MARKED  CARDS  are  fair  when  used  at  the  school  for  the  blind  for  a  game  of  cribbage. 


When  Lawrence  graduated  to  driving 
the  tractor  alone,  his  younger  brother, 
Robert,  and  sister,  Barbara,  took  their 
turns  as  apprentice  tractor  drivers.  With 
Lawrence  able  to  drive  the  tractor  it 
wasn’t  that  they  were  particularly  needed 
for  the  job,  but  by  this  time,  so  much 
family  prestige  had  become  attached  to 
it  that  it  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  deny 
them  the  chance  to  serv’e  as  their  father’s 
eyes. 

Hearing  A  Wall 

Around  the  farm  yard  Ward  needs  no 
help  in  finding  his  way  about.  “I  did  use 
a  cane  around  here  for  a  w'hile”  he  says, 
“when  we  had  a  seeing  hired  man  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  realize  that  there  were 
blind  p>eople  around.  The  day  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  use  a  cane  as  long  as  he  was  with 
us,  he  left  two  garden  tractors  on  the  side¬ 
walk  between  the  house  and  the  shop. 
They  were  so  low  that  I  didn’t  notice  them 
and  stumbled  over  one,  got  up  and 
promptly  fell  over  the  other. 

“Low  obstacles  are  much  harder  for  a 
blind  person  to  detect.”  he  said  by  way 
of  explanation.  “You  would  never  find  a 
blind  man  walking  into  a  wall  or  the  side 
of  a  building;  he  would  Sense  that  they 
were  there  and  avoid  them.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  do  this; 
some  feel  that  facial  perception  is  the  most 
important  and  others,  I  among  them,  feel 
that  sounds  rebounding  from  objects  is  the 
thing  that  does  it. 

“Facial  perception,”  he  continued,  “is 
the  ability  to  sense  the  presence  of  an 
object.  Mostly,  we  find,  the  sensing  is  done 
with  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  forehead. 
It  is  like  my  knowing  that  there  is  a  wall 
next  to  me  right  now.  I  would  know  it 
even  if  I  hadn’t  felt  it  there  with  my 
hand.  I  agree  that  there  is  facial  percep¬ 


tion  too,  but  I  feel  that  hearing  is  more 
imp)ortant. 

“I  can  fully  understand  the  feelings  of 
dread  some  jjeople  have  about  blindness.” 
Ward  said  with  a  slight  shiver,  “for  I 
have  the  same  dread  of  being  deaf.  As  a 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  deaf  for  a  little 
while  during  a  mastoid  infection  and  the 
world  closed  in  on  me.  I  think  it  a  worse 
handicap  than  blindness.  With  sight  you 
can  only  see  what  is  directly  in  front  of 
you,  but  you  can  hear  sounds  from  any 
direction. 

“When  I  was  going  into  town  a  good 
deal  I  always  wore  leather  heeled  shoes 
so  that  I  could  hear  the  sound  bounding 
off  the  buildings,”  he  said,  continuing  his 
argument.  “If  a  truck  rumbled  by,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  like  a  seeing  person  might  feel 
when  the  light  is  turned  off,  for  as  long 
as  the  noise  continued  you  were  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  It  is  low  objects,  like  fire 
hydrants  or  garden  tractors,  that  are 
troublesome.  You  don’t  get  a  good  sound 
rebound  and  you  can’t  seem  to  sense 
them  by  facial  perception,  so  you  often 
wind  up  stumbling  over  them. 

“In  getting  to  know  a  place  you  use  all 
of  your  senses,  of  course.  And  they  are  so 
integrated  that  you  rarely  are  conscious  of 
using  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Yes  we  do 
have  some  landmarks  that  we  remember. 
I  know,  for  instance  that  there  is  a  rough 
spot  on  the  sidewalk  just  before  you  reach 
the  cement  steps  and  I  know  the  inward 
slope  of  the  road  as  it  turns  near  the  shop 
and  goes  down  to  the  barn.  We  teach  the 
students  as  many  of  these  landmarks  as 
we  can  remember  when  they  first  come, 
just  to  save  them  time  in  getting  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Teaching  Self  Confidence 

“Our  hof>e  in  teaching,”  Ward  con- 
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Now  Avd liable  on  Models  “22”,  “30”,  “44”  and  “44-6”  tractors,  the 
Massey-Harris  Depth-O-Matic  System  that  makes  it  a  “snap”  to  raise  and 
lower  implements ...  to  angle  gangs  ...  to  operate  manure  loaders,  bull¬ 
dozers...  to  do  by  hydraulic  power  what  you  now  do  by  muscle  power. 


There’s  more  of  everything  in  Massey-Harris  Tractors  . . .  more  p)Ower 
. . .  more  economy  . . .  more  conveniences  . . .  more  efficient  operation. 

There’s  no  better  example  of  this  than  the  Massey-Harris  Depth- 
O-Matic  System  for  raising  and  lowering  implements  and  holding 
them  to  their  job.  And  you  have  this  convenient  hydraulic  power 
whether  the  tractor  is  in  motion  or  standing  still. 

A  touch  of  the  control  lever  and  up  comes  cultivator,  bedder,  or 
planter  —  hydraulically.  Another  touch  and  down  they  go  to  their 
work,  under  power.  No  jerking,  jarring  or  banging  —  but  smooth 
as  cream. 

The  same  lever  that  controls  this  lifting  and  lowering  also  de¬ 


termines  the  working  depth  by  means  of  a  simple  adjustable  stop. 
You  are  working  at  the  depth  you  select  —  all  the  time  —  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  soil  condition. 

With  this  same  control,  you  ‘operate  the  remote  cylinder  that’s 
used  for  lifting  plows  or  angling  discs,  snow  blades  and  bulldozers. 
The  simple  addition  of  another  valve  makes  it  as  adaptable  for  raising 
and  lowering  front-mounted  manure  loaders,  hay  forks,  and  shovels. 

The  Depth-O-Matic  control  is  just  another  reason  why  more  and 
more  farmers  are  "Making  it  a  Massey-Harris.”  Among  the  six  basic 
models  there’s  a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  farm,  your  crops,  your  pur¬ 
pose.  Ask  your  dealer  for  all  the  faas  and  an  on-the-farm  demonstra¬ 
tion.  If  you  want  a  complete  folder  by  mail,  use  the  coupon  below. 


^  A  ^  ^  ..  ■  THE  MASSEY-HARtlS  COMPANY 

I  Quolity  Av.nu.,  Rpcin*,  WU.,  D.p». 

*  ▼  ^  ^ W  ■  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  describing 


Store 
your  corn 
in  these 
modern  cribs 


MORE 


farmers  buy 
Behlen  All-Steel 


Bar  Mesh 


Corn  Cribs 


COMPARE!. ..Do  as 
thousands  of  farmers 
have  done.  Before  you 
buy  any  crib,  compare 
it  first  with  a  Behlen 
Crib.  Match  it  point 
for  point  with  a 
Behlen.  Check  the 
construction,  appear¬ 
ance,  ventilation,  design,  wearability,  upkeep, 
etc. ...We  say  compare. ..and  you’ll  buy  Behlen. 


Ready  to  as¬ 
semble. 

Ft  most  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Fireproof 
Galvanized 
after  weldins 
to  prevent  rust. 


ROUND  OR  RECTANGULAR.  Behlen  offers 
you  two  types  of  bar  mesh  cribs.  Both  made 

of  strong  No.  2  . . .  yes.  No.  2 _ gauge  bars 

welded  to  form  a  2"  x  6"  mesh.  Rectangular 
crib  is  corrugated  for  additional  strength; 
has  aluminum  roof;  comes  in  4-ft.  sections. 
Round  crib  available  in  10,  15,  or  20-ft.  height. 
Steel  or  tarp  roof . . .  we  repeat . . .  compare 
and  you’ll  buy  Behlen  Cribs. 


WRITE  TODAY’  for  free  literature,  dealers’  name. 
ORDER  EARLY  to  make  sure  of  your  Behlen 
Crib. 


Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  FQ,  Columbus,  Nebraska 


Take  the  “irk  out  of  work” 


relrht 

Kxtni 


as  low  as 

$132  00  » 


CHORiMASTCl^ 


THE  ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRAaOR 


Thi,  ad|uslobl«  httcK  !S4  00' 
MAKES  A  POWER  MOWER 
OUT  OE  YOUR  PRESENT  HAND  MOWER 


'A 


Now!  New  1950  CHOREMASTER  mokes  light  work 
of  town  ond  gorden  chores.  Quick  storting,  eosy 
operotion.  Hitch  your  present  bond  mower  to 
CHOREMASTER  .  .  .  shift  from 
mowing  to  cultivoting  in  o  jiffyl 
This  rugged  multi-purpose  Chore- 
moster  unit  con  olso  be  used  for 
weed  cutting,  houling,  spraying, 
snow  plowing,  and  dozens  of 
other  lown  and  garden  tasks,  1,  2 
and  3  H.P.  models. 


CULTIVATING 


WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
and  dealer  name. 

OKMWMAsrcR  DIVISION 
THE  LODGE  &  SHIPLEY  COMPANY 

806-3  Evans  Street  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


WEED  CUTTING 
MOWING 


tinued,  “is  to  give  the  students  as  much 
theoretical  training  and  as  much  practical 
experience  in  farming  as  we  can  in  a  one 
year  course.  The  main  emphasis  is  on 
actually  doing  the  various  jobs  so  that 
when  they  leave  here  they  will  have 
enough  self  confidence  to  tackle  any  job 
that  normally  comes  up  on  the  farm  and 
go  on  from  there.” 

The  school  started  out  in  the  fall  of 
1 949  with  one  student.  Edward  Konieczski, 
who  came  to  the  school  from  Michigan 
where  he  had  had  three  years  of  High 
School  Vocational  .\griculture.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year  their  second  student  was 
enrolled.  James  Richard,  a  veteran  from 
the  last  war  with  no  previous  agricultural 
experience.  Eventually  the  school  hopes 
to  have  12  students  with  three  instructors. 

Learning  by  Doing 

Instruction  must  be  on  a  personal  basis. 
To  introduce  a  city-bred  boy  to  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  damp  rake,  for  instance.  Ward 
I  must  first  explain  the  function  of  the  rake 
in  farming  and  give  a  general  description 
of  it  and  of  the  other  equipment  that 
could  be  used  in  doing  the  job  of  gather¬ 
ing  hay.  He  then  takes  the  student  by 
!  the  hand  and  goes  over  each  part,  feeling 
i  the  general  shape  of  the  machine.  He 
I  then  explains  the  relationship  of  the  parts 
I  and  how  they  function  together. 

In  teaching  electricity,  plumbing  or 
carpentrv’  the  instruction  includes  the 
actual  use  of  tools.  The  project  in  carpen¬ 
try’.  used  in  teaching  Edward  Konieczski, 
i  was  the  construction  of  roosts  for  the 
I  chicken  coops.  Konieczski  helped  \Vard 
build  one  of  the  structures,  a  sturdv 
table  with  a  hinged,  wire-covered  top.  and 
was  then  permitted  to  make  one  entirely 
on  his  own.  A  seeing  poultryman  who  saw 
the  roosts  said.  “They’re  too  good.  You 
just  don’t  do  such  a  finished  job  for 
chickens.”  The  neat  firmness  of  the  joints, 
the  alignment  of  the  boards,  the  fit  of  the 
hinged  top  to  the  table,  and  the  finish 
I  was  as  good  as  that  generally  found  in 
I  kitchen  furniture. 

^Vhcnever  possible,  regular  farm  chores 
are  used  for  instruction.  A  student  learn¬ 
ing  about  cows  and  milking  will  take  care 
of  some  of  the  cows  in  the  school  herd 
and  run  the  milking  machine;  classes  in 
poultry  raising  are  conducted  while  work¬ 
ing  in  the  coops.  At  times  a  job  that  has 
been  set  aside  for  instruction  work  just 
won’t  wait.  “We  were  milking  the  other 
morning.”  Konieczski  says,  “when  the 
milking  machine  motor  slowed  down  and 
began  to  smell.  We  figured  that  the  trouble 
was  in  the  switch.  Mr.  Ward  had  promised 
to  let  me  help  him  install  a  new  switch, 
but  the  one  that  they  had  sent  out  was  a 
kind  that  he  had  never  used  before  so  he 
was  waiting  for  another  to  come  before 
we  tackled  the  job.  Well,  when  the  motor 
started  heating  up,  Mr.  Ward  turned  off 
the  switch,  but  the  motor  kept  right  on 
running  and  the  burning  smell  got  worse. 
Later  we  found  that  the  heat  had  fused 
the  switch.  Mr.  Ward  jerked  the  wires  out 


GROOVES  INDICATE  the  measurement  on 
this  ruler  that  Caldwell  uses  for  carpentry. 


of  the  switch  box.  shut  off  the  electricity 
at  the  meter,  studied  the  new  switch,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  had  the  new  switch 
installed  and  the  machine  running  again.” 

The  students  are  taught  field  work  with 
different  crops  and  different  pieces  of 
equipment.  “I  know  that  field  work  is  not 
efficient  for  the  blind.”  Ward  explains, 
“but  they  should  have  it  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  management  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Furthermore,  there  may  come  a 
time,  as  there  did  with  me,  when  you 
either  know  field  work  and  do  it  or  you 
fail  as  a  farmer.” 

Farm  Books  for  the  Blind 

Most  of  the  instruction  must  necessarily 
come  in  lecture  form  since  there  are  a 
v’er\’  limited  number  of  agricultural  books 
that  have  been  written  in  braille.  Poultry' 
farming  is  best  covered,  with  several 
standard  books  and  bulletins  in  braille: 
dairy  farming  has  hut  six  bulletins ;  hog 
raising  has  one  and  home  gardening  a 
single  bulletin.  The  number  of  texts  in¬ 
dicates  the  current  belief  as  to  the  types 
of  farming  most  suitable  for  the  blind, 
with  poultry  and  dairy  way  ahead.  ^Vard 
feels,  however,  that  for  those  who  want 
to  devote  themsclv’es  to  management  there 
is  no  branch  of  farming  that  is  closed  to 
the  blind.  “It  depends  on  the  individual” 
he  says,  “just  as  it  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whether  or  not  he  should  be  in 
farming  at  all.  .At  the  school  here  we  are 
most  concerned  with  whether  the  student 
has  the  proper  aptitudes  for  a  farmer. 
We  take  them  on  probation  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  we  watch 
them  very  closely  to  see  if  we  think  they 
fit  into  the  life.” 

Those  who  do  love  the  life  of  a  farmer 
and  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  go 
on  with  their  studies.  The  life  they  have 
chosen  will  be  difficult,  hut  it  will  also  be 
rewarding.  They  at  least  know  that  others 
with  the  same  handicap  have  made  a 
success  of  the  job  and  have  shown  that 
the  eye  that  fatteneth  the  ox  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  touch  of  hands  that  can  see, 
and  ears  than  can  make  visual  the  sounds 
that  come  to  them. 
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ENGINE-DRIVEN-^ 


Latch  •  On  2  •  row 
mounted  lister  > 


Latch  •  On  bedder 
and  cultivator 


Latch-On  2 -way  plow 
one  16-inch  furrow 


PASTE  ON  PINNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 


Send  for  tractor  catalog.  Mark  machines  that 
interest  you — write  in  margin  others  you  may 
need.  J.  1.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F-90,  Racine.  Wis. 

□  2-plow  "VAC*  tractor  □  Forase  harvester 

□  Larger  2-plow  "SC"  □  S-ft.  "F-2"  combine 

□  )-plow  "DC”  tractor  □  6-ft.  "A"  combine 

□  4-S  plow  "LA"  tractor  □  9  and  12-ft.  combines 


20  great  tractors,  to  fit  every  farm.  Besides  the 
low-cost  ” VAC,”  Case  builds  the  larger  2-plow  ”SC” 
and  3-plow  *'DC”  all-purpose  tractors — also  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel  and  orchard  models  in  same  sizes.  Then 
there’s  the  mighty  Model  **LA” — the  4-5  plow 
tractor  that  saves  half  the  time  and  half  the  labor 
of  doing  heavy  tillage  with  a  2-piow  tractor.  All 
have  Case-built  heavy-duty  engines,  famous  for 
consistent  fuel  economy,  low  upkeep,  and  long  life. 
Start  to  get  these  savings — see  your  Case  dealer. 


WK'M  ( 

Models  for  oil  size  operations  and  all 
crops,  the  TILLIVATOR  is  unsurpassed 
for  accurocy.  Ask  for  details  on  the  new  Ariens  model 
ACG  TILLIVATOR  designed  for  smoll  areo  operations. 


Tiller^ 

It  today  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  walking 
type  tillers  .  .  .  offers  the 
highest  HP  of  all  tillers, 

9  HP  in  model  B  illustrated  here, 


ARIENS 


GARDENEER 


Front  Mounted  for  accuracy.  Tlal> 
blllty  and  control  .  .  .  2V^  HP  4 
cycle  enirlne.  three  forward  speeds. 
a«mi-automattc  free  wheeling.  The 
rotary  tiller  Is  adjustable  10  to  16^. 
Additional  tools  available  sickle 
bar,  apra>'er,  seeder,  bulldoaer,  etc. 

for  complete  details 
on  any  Ariens 
equipment  In  which 
you  are  Interested. 


SEND 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


BRILLION 

WISCONSIN 


First  thing  this  Spring... 


CUT  OUT  THE  ROUGH  STUFF 


The  weeds'll  be  back  full  force  in  the  spring 
.  .  .  but  you  can  lick  ’em  easy  with  Jarl.  It 
kills  weeds  two  ways!  Its  yard*wlde  sickle  bar 
slices  through  the  toughest  growths  .  .  .  and 
its  H  foot  weed  spray  attachment  covers  your 
lawn  or  garden  fast  .  .  .  keeps  weeds  from 
coming  back.  Cut  fencerows,  ditch  banks  . . . 
spray  Insecticides  in  row  crops,  truck  gardens 
with  this  light,  nimble  new  Jari.  Write  for 
your  dealer’s  name  now.  Be  ready  for  spring. 


JARI  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2938  Pillsbury  Ave.,  AAirmaopolis,  Minn. 
Dirt!  Factory  froachisM  Available 


Itew  Jari  Prcasara 
Saray  AttadtoiafiL 
Holds  lOaallaaa... 
sprays  14  feel  wide. 


COME  NEXT  FOURTH,  after  the  oyster  supper,  they  will  have  new  uniforms. 


SWEET  MUSIC 

BY  JOHN  GOODWIN 


^HE  old-fashioned  brass  band  has  done 
more,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  than  any 
other  one  thing  to  make  our  country  the 
great  nation  that  it  is.  The  yeast  of 
democracy  never  bubbles  harder  than 
when  two  dozen  barbers  and  grocery 
clerks  and  farmers  tear  into  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  or  Columbia,  the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean. 

In  my  day  a  brass  band  marching  down 
Main  Street  on  a  Fourth  of  July  and 
bursting  forth  with  Yankee  Doodle  was 
jx)sitively  the  grandest  sight  on  earth. 
On  it  marched,  with  firecrackers  popping 
all  around.  I  remember  once  when  a 
small  boy  tossed  a  cannon  cracker  into 
the  bell  of  a  bass  horn.  It  made  the 
loudest  and  most  explosive  note  ever  to 
come  out  of  a  horn. 

The  more  runaways  a  band  caused,  the 
better  it  was  liked.  In  my  home  town 
every  Fourth  of  July  parade  caused  an 
average  of  three  runaway^.  When  the 
band  came  abreast  of  a  skittish  team  of 
geldings,  they  would  rare  up  on  their 
hind  legs,  and  then  amidst  the  screzuns  of 
women  and  the  cries  of  children  the  ter¬ 
rified  horses  would  plunge  down  the 
street.  I  know  of  nothing  that  gave  a 
person  more  downright  wholesome  excite¬ 
ment  than  a  team  of  runaway  horses. 

Parents  who  exercised  careful  and  pro¬ 
found  judgment  in  assisting  their  sons  in 
choosing  a  band  instrument  were  well 
rewarded.  If  a  boy  had  buck  teeth  and 
a  receding  chin,  a  wise  father  steered  him 
away  from  a  horn.  Squint  Peabody  was 
a  perfect  case  of  matching  the  boy  to  his 


instrument.  Squint  had  a  mouth  that 
puckered  like  a  black  sucker’s,  giving  him 
a  perfect  down-draft  for  a  piccolo. 

Of  course,  a  200  pound  man  looks  a 
bit  ridiculous  as  he  clutches  a  piccolo 
against  his  bosom  and  waits  through  al¬ 
most  an  entire  musical  selection  until  it 
comes  his  turn  to  blow  a  few  tweets.  He 
feels  that  life  has  sort  of  passed  him  by. 
But  on  the  whole,  piccolo  players  get  as 
much  fun  out  of  life  as  anybody.  In  our 
band  we  always  ranked  the  piccolo  player 
as  a  panty-waist.  We  thought  he  blew  a 
little  more  into  a  piccolo  than  he  ever 
got  out  of  it. 

There  was  an  old  axiom  that  the  village 
innocent  always  played  the  bass  drum. 
But  I  wouldn’t  say  that.  My  Uncle  Pod 
Goodwin  was  a  bass  drummer — and  an 
excellent  one.  He  wasn’t  really  deficient; 
he  just  looked  dumb  as  he  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bandstand  and  banged  away  on 
his  drum.  He  didn’t  know  any  music  and 
he  didn’t  have  to  know  any,  and  since  he 
wanted  to  be  in  the  band  we  thought  he 
would  do  less  damage  beating  a  drum 
than  blowing  a  horn. 

Picture  in  your  mind’s  eye  the  town 
park  on  a  balmy  summer  evening  with 
the  bandstand  gaily  lighted  and  with  the 
gold  braid  and  the  gold  buttons  of  the 
musicians’  uniforms  reflecting  little  beads 
of  light.  There  comes  a  dramatic  pause 
in  the  music — and  then  the  cometist  rises 
and  points  his  horn  heavenward.  With 
bated  breath  the  audience  follows  the 
silvery  notes  until,  finally,  the  band  direc¬ 
tor’s  baton  drops  to  his  side.  The  cornet- 
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ist  resumes  his  seat  amid  a  thunderous 
wave  of  applause. 

.\ny  man  who  can  remember  back  to 
the  time  he  played  a  silver  cornet  solo 
need  never  feel  that  his  life  has  been 
lived  in  vain. 

Not  far  behind  the  cornetist  in  prestige 
was  the  trombone  player.  You  could 
spot  a  trombone  player’s  wife  any  time 
because  she  was  so  thin  and  pale  and 
nervous.  Any  woman  who  had  to  listen  to 
her  husband  practicing  a  trombone  smear 
night  after  night  for  weeks  was  bound  to 
have  bulging  eyeballs  and  the  whim-whams. 

In  the  good  old  days  a  town  was  rated 
by  the  number  of  musicians  in  its  band 
and  by  the  elegance  of  their  uniforms.  A 
brass  band  with  an  oboe  and  a  French 
horn  was  considered  very  de  lu.\e. 

Financing  a  band  often  was  a  serious 
problem.  Some  bands  had  to  play  in  the 
red  year  after  year.  But  loyal  boosters  of 
a  really’  progressive  town  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  raise  a  band  fund  every 
year.  It  was  understood  this  fund  was  to 
be  used  to  buy  uniforms;  then,  if  there 
was  a  balance  remaining,  that,  according 
to  well-established  precedent,  was  to  go 
for  an  oyster  supper. 

Unfortunately,  for  some  reason,  band 
players  were  very'  fond  of  oysters.  I  re¬ 
member  our  band  boys  once  voted  to 
treat  themselves  to  oyster  suppers  very- 
early  in  the  season.  Nobody  seemed  to 
keep  in  mind  the  exact  amount  of  the 
surplus,  and  it  turned  out  the  boys  ate 
so  many  oysters  that  the  new  uniforms, 
figuratively,  w-ent  down  their  throats. 

It’s  my  firm  conviction  that  when  the 
small  town  band  went  out.  treason,  dis¬ 
loyalty,  and  subversive  activities  came  in. 
I  just  can’t  imagine  a  subversive  band 
member;  he  blew  all  his  primitive  urges 
right  out  through  his  horn.  .\nd  it  was 
hard  for  the  bystander  to  feel  anything 
but  complete  loyalty  when  the  boys  got 
wound  up  and  ripped  into  Sousa’s  March. 
Rural  life  lost  something  fine  and  hon¬ 
est  when  our  band  played  its  last  con¬ 
cert,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  haven’t 
been  the  same  since. 


Make  hay  or  silage  without  hand 

laW! 


MOW^FROM  WINDROW  TO  BARM  OR  SItO  IN  ON£ 
CONTINUOUS  OPeRATIOM^COMPLETELY  BY  MACHINE! 


1 .  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester 
picks  up  the  windrows,  chops  the  hay, 
loads  it  into  the  wagon  ...  2.  which 
is  then  taken  to  .  .  .  3.  the  barn  or 


silo,  into  which  it  is  quickly  moved  by 
a  New  Holland  Forage  Blower.  It’s 
the  fast  machine  way  that 
profitable  grassland  farming! 


ONLY  THE  NEW  HOLLAND 
FORAGE  HARVESTER  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THIS 


•  You  can  start,  stop  or 
reverse  feeding  action  from 
the  tractor  seat.  Reverse  pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Deflection 
angle  on  discharge  pipe  is 
controlled  from  tractor  seat. 
•  Discharge  pipe  easily 
turns  to  left  side,  right 
side  or  rear  with¬ 
out  changing 
supports  or 
removing 
pipe. 


“The  field  forage  harvester  .  .  .  saves  considerable  labor, 
permits  more  timely  haying  operations  during  unfavorable 
weather,  and  eases  the  work,  particularly  in  making  grass 
silage.”  — from  University  of  Wisconsin  study. 


•  Throat  opening  of  1J2 
sq.  in.  handles  up  to  6  tons 
chopped  dry  hay  per  hour 
...  up  to  20  tons  com. 

•  You  can  change  from 
windrow  pickup  to  row  crop 
attachment,  or  vice  versa, 
in  45  minutes  or  less  (only 
5  bolts). 

•  Continuous  crawler-type 
upper  apron  iaexclusive  New 
Holland  advantage.  Gives 
positive,  even  feeding,  pre¬ 
vents  jamming. 

•  Four-knife  flywheel  is 
precision-balanced.  Slices 
like  a  knife  .  .  .  not  scissor 
action. 

•6  cutting  lengths, 

•  Micrometer-type  adjust¬ 
ment  bolts  let  you  remove 
blades  for  sharpening  with¬ 
out  disturbing  adjustment 
(exclusive  feature). 

•  Shaker  cylinder  removes 
dirt^and  small  stones. 


Row  crop  attachment  cuts 
corn  stalk  at  butt,  lifts  it 
onto  feeder  apron  base  first. 
Will  chop  and  blow  up  to 
20  tons  per  hour. 


Windrow  ottochmant  han¬ 
dles  up  to  6  tons  chopped 
dry  hay  per  hour  ...  8  tons 
semi-cured  hay.  Alloy  fin¬ 
gers  lift  hay  gently. 


Now  tilt-tablo  blowar 

has  low  22“  operating  posi¬ 
tion.  Moves  up  to  30  tons 
of  chopped  hay  per  hopr . . . 
40  tons  of  silage. 


Now  powor  taks-all  Faraga 
Horvostar  operates  with  full 
efficiency  from  tractor  with 
power  takeoff  of  31  h.p.  or  more. 
Cost  is  $617  less. 


New  Holland 

"Today's  Leader  in  Grassland  Farming" 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  DES  MOINES  .  KANSAS  CITY  .  TORONTO 

Check  catalogs  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  906  Elm  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Forage  Harvester 

Hay  or  Row  Crop  Unit 

B  Forage  Blower 
Farm  Wagon 


Baler  Twine 
Bale  Loader 
Side  Delivery  Rake 


□  Hay  Chopper- 
Ensilage  Cutter 

BRed  Rubber  Belting 
Hamnoer  Mill 


Manure  Spreader 
Cylinder  Com  Sheller 
Portable  Tractor  Saw 
General  Purpose  Mixer 


Name. 


.Street  or  RFD. 


City  and  State. 


.County. 


.Acres  Farmed?. 
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S^iceUcut  ^Alucf 


BRAND  NEW 

2V4''  X  2V4'' 

BRILLIANT 


CAMERA 

with  F6.3  lens 

Anyone  con  get  excellent  results  with 
the  BRILLIANT.  Its  large  finder  enables 
you  to  compose  your  picture  in  a  jiffy. 
Has  automatic  winding  knOb  and  built- 
in  self-timer  and  takes  twelve  Vk“xT^k" 
pictures  on  a  roll  of  120  or  620  film. 


Mail  orders  filled. 


$ 

23 

I50' 

k 

'j 

Carrying  Case  $6.75 


Liberal  trade-in 
allowance  on 
your  used  camera. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE  EXTENDING  A  FULL  CITY  BLOCK 
110  West  32nd  St.  •  113  West  31st  St.  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LOngacre  4-1600 


Learn  About 

UNIVERSAL 

PUMPS 


HYPER-JET 
does  a 
better  job 


Hyper-Jet 


If  yours  is  a  shallow  well,  your  best 
pump  buy  is  Universal’s  new,  amaz¬ 
ingly  efficient  Hyper-Jet.  This  rugged, 
compact  water  system  is  engineered 
throughout  for  watch-like  precision  in 
operation.  It’s  smooth-running,  quiet. 
Produces  maximum  pressures  and  ca¬ 
pacities  with  minimum  horsepower. 
Completely  self-priming,  with  or  with¬ 
out  pressure  tank.  Readily  converted 
to  a  deep  well  water  system.  Low  cost. 


Send 

^^t€€  itdUCiH. 


UNIVERSAL  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  Q  6 
1440  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Berkeley  2,  California 
Please  send  illustrated  literature  on  Universal  Pumps 
and  the  name  of  my  nearest  Universal  Dealer 

Kamt _ _ _ 

R  f  D - City _ Staff _ 


REED  C.4NARY  GRASS 
(Continued  from  page  53) 

gradients.  It  increases  the  cleaning  out 
problem. 

He  has  also  “waterproofed”  large  gullies 
with  from  80  to  300  acres  of  watershed 
above  by  plowing  cone-shaped  furrows 
across  the  waterway  at  ten  to  fifteen  foot 
intervals.  Sod  strips  plowed  from  his  sod 
bank  were  placed  in  the  furrows.  The 
tractor  wheels  were  used  to  pack  and 
firm  the  sod  in  the  prepared  furrows.  He 
says,  “I  am  convinced  that  terracing, 
contouring  and  plenty  of  sod  crops  in  the 
rotation,  together  with  w’aterw’ays  held 
down  by  canar\grass,  are  what  is  needed 
in  this  part  of  Iowa  to  keep  our  farms 
from  wandering  off  down  the  Mississippi.” 

To  obtain  a  solid  cover  in  a  gully  or 
ditch  bottom  within  a  year  the  sods 
should  not  be  placed  farther  apart  than 
15  to  18  inches.  Some  farmers  having  sev¬ 
eral  miles  of  gullies  have  found  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  start  the  sodding  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  gullies.  From  these  treated  areas 
seed  spreads  down  the  gulley  until  eventu¬ 
ally  all  is  under  sod. 

Many  Iowa  farmers  are  using  their  sod 
banks  as  a  source  of  seed.  Seed  can  be 
obtained  by  heading  about  the  third  week 
in  June.  Just  as  the  heads  begin  to  shatter, 
they  are  cut  with  a  sickle,  placed  in  a 
grain  bag  and  dried.  The  seed  is  used  for 
additionl  sod  bank  seedings  around  farm 


ponds,  overflow  creek  bottom  areas  and 
on  poorly  drained  spots  around  the  farms. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  in  a 
bog  or  swamp  may  be  a  problem  if  it  is 
wet  the  year  around.  One  of  the  methods 
described  above  may  be  used.  Broad¬ 
casting  the  seed  has  been  only  rarely 
successful. 

Highway  builders  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  value  of  reed  canarygrass  as  an 
erosion  control  on  highways.  Instead  of 
dumping  rock  or  building  structures  to 
dam  roadside  gullies,  they  are  establish¬ 
ing  sod  banks  and  using  reed  canarygrass 
sods  in  roadside  ditches.  An  increasing 
number  of  counties  are  including  the  use 
of  reed  canarv’grass  sods  in  the  solution 
of  their  erosion  problem  along  local  roads. 
This  practice  is  stretching  the  tax  payers’ 
dollar.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
there  is  a  place  for  two  million  living  reed 
canarygrass  dams  in  gullies  on  farms  and 
roadside  ditches  throughout  the  central 
Corn  Belt. 


Feeding  Value 

Reed  canar\-grass  hay  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  alfalfa  or  good  clover  hay.  When 
fed  to  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  or  sheep, 
a  grain  ration  w’ith  additional  amounts  of 
concentrates  such  as  cottonseed  meal,  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  or  soybean  meal  is  recom¬ 
mended.  The  hay  alone  is  considered  a 
good  maintenance  feed  for  wintering 
cattle. 

Following  are  some  analyses  of  reed 
canarygrass  compared  to  other  forages : 
FORAGE  DIGESTIBLE  T.D.N. 
PROTEIN 

Reed  Canarygrass 


Pasture  . 

Reed  Canarygrass 

.  3.6^;^ 

— 

Hav  . 

.  7.5G 

46.6*'?, 

Timothy  Pasture  .. 

.  4.7'^J- 

Timothv  Hav  . 

.  6.2G 

46.9''^ 

Alfalfa  Pasture  .... 

.  5.4G 

Alfalfa  Hav  . 

. 14.7<'J- 

50.3rr 

(Analyses  from 
Feeding.) 

Morrison’s 

Feeds  and 

When  to  Plant 

There  are  three  times  during  the  year 
that  reed  canarv'grass  can  be  satisfactorily 
sown,  (1)  spring,  (2)  late  summer,  and 
(3)  late  fall  just  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Usually  a  summer  seeding  is  best 
on  poorly  drained  or  overflow  creek  and 
river  bottoms.  Such  areas  can  be  worked 
when  dry  and  the  weed  competition  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Wherever  field 
conditions  permit  and  weed  competition  is 
not  a  serious  threat,  spring  seedings  are 
satisfactory.  A  late  fall  seeding  is  advis¬ 
able  on  some  of  the  poorly  drained  areas. 
The  seed  will  germinate  and  start  very 
early  the  next  spring. 

June  harv’ested  seed  planted  the  follow¬ 
ing  August  on  well  prepared  seedbeds 
has  produced  excellent  vigorous  stands. 
Handled  in  this  manner  it  has  more  seed¬ 
ing  vigor  than  many  of  the  common 
grasses. 
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Seedbed 

A  well  prepared  seedbed  is  recommended.  Much  seed  has  been 
wasted  by  broadcastint;  it  on  weedy,  swamp  areas.  A  few  farmers 
have  established  stands  in  this  manner,  but  many  more  have  little 
to  show  for  their  efforts.  Where  possible,  prepare  a  good  seedbed, 
similar  to  that  for  alfalfa.  If  a  summer  seeding  is  planned,  try  to 
plow  the  area  four  to  si.\  weeks  in  advance  of  seeding  so  it  can 
be  fallowed  to  accumulate  seedbed  moisture  and  control  weeds. 

\\’hen  soil  crusting  is  not  a  hazard,  the  use  of  the  cultipacker  or 
roller  is  recommended  in  the  seeding  operations.  The  seedbed  can 
be  firmed  and  grooved  with  a  cultipacker  after  which  the  seed  is 
broadcast.  To  cover  the  seed,  cultipack  or  roll  the  field  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  gives  nearly  an  optimum  depth  coverage 
of  about  one-quarter  inch. 

.\  pound  of  reed  canarygrass  seed  contains  approximately  575,- 
000  seeds.  If  evenly  sown  over  an  acre,  it  would  amount  to  13 
seeds  per  square  foot.  When  good  viable  seed,  (90  per  cent  or 
more  germination),  is  used,  a  seeding  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
acre  on  a  good  seedbed  is  adequate.  The  usually  recommended 
seeding  rates  run  from  four  to  seven  pounds  per  acre. 

Reed  canarygrass  can  be  seeded  with  the  ordinary  farm  seeding 
equipment,  endgate  seeder,  drill,  or  the  hand  operated  tin-hom 
and  cyclone  seeders. 

Until  1924  most  of  the  commercial  seed  dealers  handled  im¬ 
ported  seed  from  Europe.  More  recently  seed  production  has 
developed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  the  North  Central 
states  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Iowa. 

Seed  yields  will  run  from  practically  nothing  to  as  much  as  350 
pounds  per  acre.  The  seed  shatters  very  readily  when  ripening  and 
must  be  harvested  in  a  short  period  of  time  and  handled  verv' 
carefully  if  heavy  losses  are  to  be  avoided  and  high  quality  seed 
obtained.  Immature  seeds  are  green  or  straw  colored. 

The  seeds  ripen  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward  so  that 
there  is  ripe  seed  in  the  upper  part  when  the  lower  part  contains 
only  green  seed.  There  is  only  a  period  of  a  few  days  when  the 
crop  can  be  harvested  without  heavy  loss  of  seeds.  Fields  to  be 
harvested  should  be  watched  and  studied  daily  during  the  last 
half  of  June. 

Small  areas  of  canarygrass  can  be  harvested  by  hand.  The 
heads  can  be  gathered  in  by  one  hand  and  cut  off  with  a  pocket 
knife,  sickle,  or  scissors  and  dropped  into  a  tightly  woven  bag. 
Keep  the  heads  in  an  upright  position  until  they  are  dropped  into 
the  bag.  The  bags  of  heads  can  be  hung  up  to  dry’  before  separat¬ 
ing  the  seed. 

.Areas  of  an  acre  or  more  should  be  harvested  mechanically. 
Old  binders  have  been  satisfactorily  rebuilt  by  removing  the 
knives  and  guards  and  gearing  up  the  reel  so  that  it  will  operate 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  beat  out  the  ripe  seed.  The  seed  is  dropped 
directly  from  the  reel  into  a  box  on  the  platform.  VV4th  proper 
height  adjustment  of  the  reel  little  damage  will  be  done  to  the 
standing  crop  and  the  operation  can  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  as  the  seed  ripens. 

The  combine  is  probably  used  more  than  any  other  machine 
to  harvest  reed  canarygrass.  It  should  be  equipped  with  a  high-lift 
attachment  to  allow  as  few  green  leaves  as  possible  from  going 
through  the  machine.  There  will  be  both  dry-ripe  and  green  seed 
harvested.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  much  attention  be 
given  to  the  drying  of  the  seed.  The  seed  should  be  spread  out 
on  a  floor,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  stirred 
with  a  garden  rake  every  three  or  four  hours  the  first  two  days 
after  harvest. 

The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv’ice  Nursery  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
obtained  the  greatest  seed  yields  of  reed  canarygrass  by  growing 
it  in  either  36  or  48-inch  clean  cultivated  rows  and  applying 
nitrogen  fertilizer  as  needed.  From  60  to  80  lbs.  per  acre  of  ele¬ 
mental  nitrogen  applied  in  the  spring  following  the  first  year  of 
growth  is  necessary’  to  maintain  high  seed  yields.  The  row  yields 
for  two  years  averaged  205  pounds  as  compared  to  57  pounds 
per  acre  for  the  seven-inch  drills. 

Cost  of  Seed  and  Culture 

Commercial  seed  has  been  costing  from  40  cents  to  as  much 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 


give  you  lowest  cost  per  mile 
of  spark  plug  operation 


iir  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR-improv.d  ti.c- 

trical  insulation  offtrs  maximum  rasistanca  to  haat  and 
raducas  fouling. 

if  HEAVY  ELECTRODES-giva  long  gap  lifa  which 
contributas  to  lowar  sarvica  costs  by  raquiring  lass  fra- 
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if  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION-makas 
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of  Hollywood, 
I  yoM  will  identify  enchanting  Myrno  Loy 
os  the  girl  at  the  top.  The  other  girl 
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to  Anto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Pings. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Telado  1,  Ohio  Toroate,  Oatorio 

Auto-Lita  Spark  Plugs — Patantad  U.S.A. 
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With  a  Planet  Jr.  Tractor  you  do  "impos¬ 
sible”  jobs  like  mowing  in  field  or  orchard 
right  up  to  fences  and  trees.  And  these 
versatile  tractors  have  plenty  of  power  to 
handle  the  complete  line  of  quickly  inter¬ 
changeable  Planet  Jr.  Attachments  for 
plowing,  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating, 
field  and  lawn  mowing,  hauling,  plowing  snow. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  INC. 

3459  N.  Fifth  Slraat,  Philodalphia  40,  Po. 

Planet  Jr.  also  makes  a  complete 
line  of  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for 
Hand,  Horse,  or  Power  operation. 
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under  range  conditions 

A  Brahman  cross  will  give 
“Corn  Crib  Cross”  results 
under  range  conditions.  Hybrid- 
vigor  is  the  secret . . .  adding 
extra  marketable  pounds  to 
every  cross-bred  Brahman. 


HBBli 


literature  Available 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

2711  SOUTH  MAIN  •  HOUSTON  2  TIXAS 


as  $1.25  per  pound  in  recent  years.  Seed 
costs  per  acre  will  range  from  as  little  as 
$2.00  to  as  much  as  $5.15,  depending  on 
the  price  of  seed  and  seeding  rate.  It  costs 
no  more  for  seedbed  preparation  and 
seeding  operations  than  for  the  commonly 
used  grasses  and  legumes  on  rotation  land. 

.Although  one  of  the  heaviest  rooted  of 
the  common  grasses,  it  can  be  subdued 
readily  with  the  plow.  It  requires  more 
power  to  turn  up  the  mature  sod  than  it 
does  for  other  grasses.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  sod  be  plowed  late  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring. 

Disadvantages  of  Reed  Canarygrass 
Compared  to  Other  Grasses; 

1.  Because  of  its  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth,  it  requires  better  management 
to  maintain  a  legume  with  it. 

2.  Unless  the  growth  is  kept  down 
through  grazing,  it  is  not  relished  by 
livestock  as  -it  matures. 

3.  In  some  situations  on  low  ground  and 
because  of  heavy  growth,  it  is  harder 
to  cure  for  hay. 

4.  More  difficult  to  harv’est  seed  because 
of  shattering. 

5.  Harder  to  plow  than  other  grasses. 

6.  It  may  spread  to  unwanted  fields  if 
not  closely  controlled. 

Advantages  of  Reed  Canarygrass 
Over  Other  Grasses: 

1.  The  most  productive  grass  to  grow  on 
swampy  or  overflow  land. 

2.  Has  no  equal  as  a  gully  control  grass 
in  the  Midwest. 

3.  Makes  an  excellent  waterway  grass  in 
those  areas  where  seepy  or  wet  spots 
exist. 

4.  On  areas  where  adapted,  makes  good 
quality  hay  or  pasture  when  properly 
fertilized  and  managed. 

5.  It  turns  waste  areas  into  productive 
acres. 

6.  It  associates  well  with  Ladino  clover 
because  of  its  fast  recovery  after  clip¬ 
ping  or  grazing. 

7.  An  unexcelled  grass  to  use  in  tying 
mechanical  structures  such  as  earth 
fills,*  road  culverts  and  concrete  flumes 
into  the  earth  where  moist,  seepy  con¬ 
ditions  exist. 


THE  .AUTHORS:  Walter  Weiss  was  born  and  raised  on 
an  Iowa  farm.  He  was  graduated  from  Iowa  State  College, 
in  1928.  with  a  B.  S.  degree  in  agriculture.  He  taught 
Smith-Hughes  agriculture  and  was  county  agent  in  north¬ 
ern  Iowa  prior  to  1935  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Maurice  E.  Heath  was  also  born  and  raised  on  an  Iowa 
farm.  He  received  training  in  agronomy  at  Iowa  State 
College  and  since  that  time  has  been  with  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service.  Until  1948  he  had  worked  on  grassland 
problems  in  Missouri.  Iowa.  Minnesota  and  northern 
Illinois  and  conducted  developmental  work  on  grasses  and 
legumes  in  Iowa  in  cooperation  with  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  More 
recently  he  is  directing  similar  work  on  grasses  and  legumes 
and  vegetative  field  problems  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  12  Northeastern  States. 


For  Bigger  and  Better  Crops 
IRRIGATE  WITH  .  .  . 

THE  MOULTON 

Portable  Irrigation  System 


MOULTON  QUICK-COUPLER 


[Easily  connactad  and  dlsconnactad  from  can- 
jar  of  plpa.  25*  angla  at  ovary  joint.  Hingad 
handlas  on  all  pipo. 

•  COMPLETE  SYSTEMS 

•  ENGINEERED  FOR  ANY  FIELD 

•  SIZED  TO  FIT  ALL  NEEDS 

•  LIGHTWEIGHT  ALUMINUM  AND 

STEEL  PIPE 

Couplar  and  plpa  a  waldad  ona-piaco  unit. 
No  bolts,  clamps  or  rivets.  Complately  wald¬ 
ad  tor  troublo-traa  sarvico. 

ALSO  PUMPING  UNITS  &  SPRINKLERS 
Sand  tor  FREE  Information 

Moufton  IRRIGATION  CO. 

Mtrs.  ot  Portabla  Irrigation  Systems 

WITHROW.  MINN.,  DEPT.  A 


HOIST 

ill  do  the  ^ 


A 

will  do  the 
work 


YOUR  TRUCK 


and  MULTIPLY  its  value 

4  St. Foul 
OUMF  IT 
Modal  s 

COLT-PONY 
MUSTANG-STALLION 

■  — —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once  —  —  ™" 

ST.PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Oivition,  Gor  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 
2224  Univ.  Ava.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  1 4,  Minn. 
Without  obligation,  sand  me  complete  in- ' 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  tit  my  truck: 


MAKE. 


-MODEL. 


-BODY  LENGTH. 


My  Name 


R.F.O. 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  histary 
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SOIL  FUMIGATION 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

period  of  from  two  to  four  weeks.  These  mixtures  are  widely  sold 
as  DD.  Another  chemical  with  similar  abilities  and  character¬ 
istics  is  ethylene  dibromide,  also  sold  in  mixtures. 

Uramon.  This  chemical  is  a  solid,  organic  nitrogen  compound. 
It  is  applied  by  mixing  it  with  the  top  four  to  six  inches  of 
soil  at  a  rate  of  one-half  to  one  pound  for  every  square  yard.  It 
requires  no  special  machinery  for  application.  The  soil  must  be 
well  prepared,  plowed,  and  worked  down  to  mix  the  chemical 
uniformly  with  the  soil.  It  is  effective  against  weeds,  nematodes, 
and  will  help  control  fungi  and  bacteria  on  lighter  soils.  Many 
farmers  add  one  part  Cyanamid  to  every  two  parts  of  Uramon  to 
make  what  is  known  as  the  “combination  treatment.”  It  is  used 


METHYL  BROMIDE,  effective  against  weeds,  nematodes,  and  some 
insects,  is  applied  beneath  a  canvas,  and  used  for  small  areas. 


widely  for  the  preparation  of  tobacco  beds,  and  should  be  applied 
in  the  fall  preceding  planting  since  at  least  90  days  should  elapse 
before  the  bed  is  planted.  This  is  not  one  for  large-scale  treatment. 

Cyanamid.  This  is  another  nitrogen  compound  and  it  is  applied 
in  the  same  manner  as  Uramon.  Cyanamid  is  more  effective 
against  weeds  and  less  so  against  nematods  than  Uramon.  To¬ 
bacco  farmers  prefer  to  mix  them  for  the  “combination  treat¬ 
ment”  instead  of  using  either  alone. 

What  Machinery? 

One  of  the  things  that  has  limited  the  spread  of  soil  fumigation 
is  the  tardy  development  of  fumigation  machinery.  Within  the 
past  five  years,  however,  farm  implement  manufacturers  have 
designed  a  wide  variety  of  new  soil  fumigating  machinery,  so 
that  today  there  is  a  machine  to  meet  practically  every  situation. 
They  range  from  simple,  inexpensive  hand  pumps,  to  complicated 
tractor-drawn  trailers  equipped  with  mazes  of  tubes,  disks,  and 
tanks.  Some  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  fumigating  devices 
have  been  inexpensive  attachments  to  be  bolted  to  the  tractor  at 
plowing  time  so  the  chemicals  can  be  dropped  in  the  furrow  be¬ 
hind  the  plow,  for  a  one-trip  operation. 

Fumigating  rigs  can  be  made  in  the  farm  shop.  One  that  has 
been  made  by  several  Florida  farmers  needs  only  five  or  ten 
dollars  worth  of  materials  including  a  ten-gallon  steel  drum,  a 
piece  of  tubing  and  a  couple  of  discs  to  open  a  shallow  furrow 
beneath  the  tractor  where  the  chemical  is  run  into  the  soil.  The 
drum  is  mounted  on  the  front  axle  of  the  tractor.  The  copper 
tube  runs  from  the  drum  to  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  fur¬ 
row  made  by  the  discs.  There  is  a  shut  off  valve  at  the  base  of 
the  drum  and  a  regulator  valve  in  the  tube  to  control  the  chem- 
cal’s  rate  of  flow. 

Considerable  soil  fumigating  is  being  done  by  custom  of>era- 


AC  trill  rill  iifiiiii  •  ll■llll  ■•Ills  ciiriiiTiii 


INSULATOR 


_  There’s  a  miljion-dollar  secret  behind  the 

Spectacular  pjerformance  of  the  new  AC 
Spark  Plugs:  It’s  CORALOX^  AC’s  patented  Insulator. 

But  there’s  no  secret  at  all  atiout  the  easier  starting,  surer 
firing  and  longer  life  of  these  new  AC’s  with  CORALOX 
Insulator.  i 

I 

Engineers  know  those  faas-l-hence  more  new  cars  and 
trucks  are  equipped  with  AC|S  than  with  any  other  make. 

I 

More  and  more  owners,  toj),  are  learning  about  these 
better  AC’s — and  are  buying  them  for  improved  service 
in  their  cars,  trucks  and  tra<jtors. 

AC  spent  years  of  scientifio  research  and  development 
work  in  perfecting  C0RAL0\Xt  yet  you  can  have  its  extra 
benefits  at  the  price  of  ordinary  spark  plugs.  Your  AC 
Service  Dealer  has  the  new  Ac’s  now — to  save  you  time, 
fuel  and  money.  i 
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potent  J4umuiSaie; 

INOCULANT  for  ALL 
LEGUME  SEEDINGS 


Whether  planting  clover, 
alfalfa,  lespedeza,  peas, 
beans,  lupines,  peanuts  or  any 
other  legume,  it  pays  to 
assure  maximum  crop  vigor 
and  nitrogen-fixing  power  by 
always  treating  seeds  with  the 
famous  "Inoculant  in  the 
Carton." 


The  finely  ground  humus  bose  in  which  LEGUME-AID  carries 
its  potent  strains  of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  neither 
sticky  or  gummy.  It  pours  freely* 
coats  seeds  thoroughly  and  clings 
to  them  closely  — yet  never  clegs 
the  drill.  Most  progressive  seed 
dealers  will  gladly  supply  this 
reliable*  field  proven*  legume  in¬ 
oculant.  Or  write  direct  for  in¬ 
formation. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES*  INC. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  2,  Ohio 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ofldensburg,  New  York 


FOR  ALL  SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 

KEir  YOUI  OWN  RAINFALL  RECORD 
TO  HELD  RLAN  NEXT  YEAR'S  (RODS 


VICTOR  RAIN-GAGE 


Meeswr*  up  le  4**  ef  reinfoN  with  the  Vkter 
Retn-Gege.  Simple,  eesily  rood.  Rustpreef  . . . 
ur^reekoWe.  Designed  by  e  menerelegist. 
Instructiens  end  11-yeer  record  book  ore 
included.  .  .  .  I^our  setigfocrion  guoronteed. 


See  irew  deeler.  It  he  cen'i  sweply.  e»d>c  diroct. 

givMif  kit  nome.  COO:  $3.40,  pkn  COO  ckerges. 


VICTOR  RAIN. GAGE  CO 

Airport  branch  *  wichita  kansas 


Polled  SHORTHORNS 


^ortd  Ciidt^)ifna4ut 


Polled  Shorthorne  ere  fast  becoming  the  world's  most 
popular  farm  cattle  because  of  their  inherent  character¬ 
istics  to  respond,  the  best  of  all  beef  breeds  to  all  nat¬ 
ural  farm  conditions.  Their  versatility  insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They 
offer  the  greatest  weight  across  the  scales  for  their 
t>oard  and  keep  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  giving 
quickest  return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled 
Shorthorn  values  have  increased  433  per  head  over  the 
same  period  last  year.  Write  for  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  W’orld.  semi-monthly .$2  for  1  yr. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept,  sot  U.  %.  Yards  Chicago.  0.  III. 


tors.  In  some  cases  neighboring  farmers 
have  joint  ownership  in  fumigating  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  are  so  many  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  this  operation  in  e.xistenec  now' 
that  before  a  farmer  takes  up  the  practice 
on  a  large  scale  he  should  check  with  his 
equipment  distributor  and  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  for  the  ones  best  suited  to 
his  particular  needs. 

The  major  aim  of  the  farmer  applying 
soil  fumigants  is  to  place  the  chemicals 
where  they  will  do  the  best  job  at  the  least 
expense.  Fumigant  placement  can  vaiy  for 
different  crops.  For  plant  beds,  the  entire 
surface  must  be  treated,  while  for  row' 
crops,  especially  cotton,  placing  the  fumi¬ 
gant  in  the  row  reduces  the  amount 
needed  per  acre  by  about  one-third.  For 
widely  spaced  crops,  including  water¬ 
melons  and  orchard  trees,  the  fields  can  be 
spot  or  site  treated  so  the  chemical  is 
placed  near  the  plant  and  the  rest  of  the 
area  is  left  untreated. 

Soil  fumigants  should  generally  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  fall  instead  of  spring.  This 
allows  the  chemical  time  to  volatilize  from 
the  soil  before  planting.  The  safest  chemi¬ 
cal  for  spring  application  is  ethylene  di¬ 
bromide  where  the  crop  must  be  planted 
soon  after  treatment. 

Overall  treatment  of  fields  to  be  planted 
to  tobacco,  vegetables,  or  flower  crops  are 
usually  profitable  in  infested  soil.  Tobacco 
farmers  have  tried  applications  at  reduced 
rates  applied  in  the  furrows,  but  w'ith  un¬ 
predictable  results.  .All  of  these  points  are 
still  getting  concentrated  research  and  the 
scientists  are  the  first  to  point  out  that 
there  are  many  questions  still  unanswered. 
However,  the  overall  treatment  of  nema¬ 
tode  infested  tobacco  soils  has  consistently 
given  yield  increases  of  from  200  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  a  noteworthy  profit  in 
any  man’s  tobacco  patch. 

The  easiest  soil  to  fumigate,  and  the 
ones  which  show  the  best  results  from  the 
treatment  are  the  loose  soils,  such  as  sandy 
loams.  Heavy  soils  need  careful  treatment 
before  fumigating.  The  soil  should  be 
uniformly  loosened  to  the  depth  to  w'hich 
fumigation  is  desired.  \  plow  sole  can 
stop  the  penetration  of  the  gases  Any 
type  of  soil,  however,  according  to  the 
Texas  .Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 


lege,  can  be  effectively  fumigated  if  mois¬ 
ture,  temperature  and  tilth  are  correct  and 
if  the  gas  can  be  confined  long  enough  to 
do  its  job. 

Fertilizers,  including  manure,  should  be 
added  to  the  soil  before  fumigation  instead 
of  after.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  and 
the  large  clods  worked  down  to  make  a 
uniform  seedbed.  There  should  be  a  two 
week  interval  betw'een  the  removal  of  the 
previous  crop  and  the  fumigation  since 
nematode  control  cannot  be  effective  if 
live  roots  remain  in  the  soil. 

It  is  safest  to  re-fumigate  a  field  every 
year  if  it  is  being  used  for  the  production 
of  high  value  crops.  A  new  crop  of  posts 
can  build  up  rapidly  enough  to  make  the 
second  year’s  crop  a  gamble. 

Fumigate  the  Home  Garden 

^Vhile  soil  fumigation  is  not  yet  a  wide¬ 
spread  practice  for  large  field  treatment, 
it  is  being  increasingly  accepted  by  the 
home  gardener,  whether  he  plants  his 
beans  in  the  sand  hills  of  Michigan,  or 
the  heavy  soils  of  Maine. 

J.  C.  Ford,  garden  specialist  at  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute,  has  been  tell¬ 
ing  farmers  how  they  can  make  their  own 
equipment,  at  no  cost,  and  practice  suc¬ 
cessful  soil  fumigation  in  their  home  plots. 
In  most  gardens  the  major  pests  to  control 
by  fumigating  are  nematodes  and  w'ire 
worms.  The  chemical  to  use  is  an  ethylene 
dibromide  mixture,  marketed  by  Dow, 
and  the  Shell  Chemical  Co.  The  equip¬ 
ment  is  a  quart  fruit  jar  and  lid.  Make  a 
nail  hole  along  one  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
another  hole  along  the  opposite  edge 
through  which  air  can  enter.  One  quart  of 
the  chemical  should  be  applied  to  every 
100  feet  of  row  after  the  soil  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  gardener  can  spread  the  fumi¬ 
gant  evenly  enough  to  do  a  satisfactory 
job  by  walking  at  a  steady  pace  back  and 
forth  along  the  row  two  or  more  times 
until  the  liquid  is  gone.  The  fumigant 
should  be  covered  with  soil  immediately. 
From  two  to  four  weeks  should  elapse  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

The  soil  fumigation  treatment  is  wasted 
if  the  soil  is  reinfested  with  nematodes 
taken  in  on  plants  from  contaminated  soil, 
tools,  irrigation  waters,  or  manure. 


Information  on  Soil  Fumigants 


Material 

Dosage 
lbs.  per 

Cost  of 
material 

Method  of 
application 

Relative  effectiveness 
against 

Approximate 
number  of 

acre 

per  acre 

Nematodes  Fungi 

Bacteria 

Weed 

Seeds 

"days  between 
treatment  and 
planting 

Chloropicrin 

450 

$360 

Inject  into  soil 
with  special 
applicator 

Good 

Good 

Good 

Foir 

15-40 

D-D 

300-600 

$45-90 

ditto 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

10-30 

Ethylene 

dibromide 

200-300 

$50-80 

ditto 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Poor 

10 

Uramon 

2400-4800 

$75-150 

ditto 

Good 

Fair 

Fair 

Good 

90-180 

CourlMy  Research  and  Farmiag,  N.  C.  Staff  Collfue  of  Airrictilturr. 
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Take  Care 

Soil  fumigants  are  poisonous  and  the 
person  who  would  be  safe  in  using  them 
should  abide  by  the  following  rules: 
1.  Do  not  breathe  the  vapor;  2.  Do  not 
get  the  chemical  in  the  eyes  or  on  the  skin; 
3.  Wash  with  soap  and  water  any  parts  of 
the  body  which  the  fumigants  touch;  4.  If  it 
is  spilled  on  clothing,  remove  the  clothing 
and  wash  it  immediately;  5.  If  spilled  on 
shoes,  remo\e  them  and  do  not  wear  them 
until  they  are  completely  dry  again;  6.  Do 
N  not  allow  fumigants  to  get  on  valuable 
plants  or  animals;  7.  Keep  the  containers 
closed  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

It  Has  Its  Bad  Points 

Soil  fumigation  has  its  flaws,  and  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  removed.  In  addition  to  harmful 
nematodes  and  fungi,  it  also  kills  earth¬ 
worms,  and  beneficial  nitrifying  bacteria. 
'I'rue.  soil  fumigation  is  a  radical  depart¬ 
ure  from  what  farmers  have  long  prac¬ 
ticed  since  it.  in  effect,  removes  all  types 
of  life  from  the  soil.  G.  Steiner  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land.  says,  however,  “There  exist  no  rec¬ 
ords  that  demonstrate  an  ill  effect  from 
the  more  or  less  total  elimination  of  a  life 
community  from  a  soil  either  through  ster¬ 
ilization  or  fumigation.”  There  are  many 
who  would  argue  with  Mr.  Steiner, 
but.  perhaps,  with  equally  negative  evi¬ 
dence  to  back  up  their  views.  This  argu¬ 


ment  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  resolve 
itself  into  two  camps,  those  who  don’t 
want  to  kill  any  of  the  life  in  their  soil, 
and  those  who  figure  that  it  doesn’t  make 
much  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
One  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  present 
day  soil  fumigation  aims  not  at  total  elim¬ 
ination  of  soil  life,  but  the  reduction  of 
organisms  in  it  to  the  point  that  increased 
yields  pay  fumigation  costs.  Many  soil 
specialists  point  out  that  even  though  life 
within  the  soil  may  be  eliminated  the 
bacterial  populations  rebuild  very  rapidly. 

One  of  the  major  objections  which 
farmers  still  find  for  soil  fumigation  is  the 
cost.  When  the  cost  of  treatment  is  re¬ 
duced  to  one  half  its  present  figure,  inter¬ 
est  will  pick  up  in  the  idea.  Until  then, 
fumigation  for  low  value  field  crops  holds 
little  promise  simply  because  farmers 
couldn’t  make  it  pay  off  in  increased 
yields. 

There  is  still  no  truly  selective  soil  fumi¬ 
gant.  The  user  cannot  go  to  his  dealer  and 
order  a  fumigant  which  will  kill  nema¬ 
todes  but  not  beneficial  bacteria.  Some  are 
more  effective  for  certain  organisms  than 
others,  but  they  are  not  selective.  Most  of 
the  chemicals  now  in  use  are  toxic  to  man 
and  animals  and  this  is  another  drawback. 
They  are  disagreeable  to  handle  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply.  While  most  of  them  are  be¬ 
lieved  harmless  to  the  soil,  there  is  a  need 
for  more  research  on  this  problem.  The 
same  applies  to  the  effect  of  crops  grown 


THE  ROOT  on  the  right  is  healthy,  while 
its  companion  bears  nematode  damage. 


on  fumigated  ground,  then  fed  to  animals 
or  humans.  So  far  they  have  shown  no  un¬ 
desirable  results,  and  the  feeling  is  that 
they  won’t.  Soil  fumigation,  because  of 
these  points,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  .^t  pres¬ 
ent  soil  fumigation  must  be  practiced  with 
considerable  caution.  The  thinking  of  the 
men  working  on  the  problems  of  soil  fumi¬ 
gation  was  well  phrased  by  B.  G.  Chit¬ 
wood,  formerly  of  tfie  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Beltsville,  when  he  said 
“We  feel  that  the  day  is  not  too  distant 
when  soil  fumigation  will  be  as  regular  a 
procedure  as  spraying  or  dusting.” 


TO  m/t  COOF^S  mo  HEALTH 


Minerals  are  essential  to  the  health  of  your 
plants  and  you  can't  grow  crops  rich  in  vita¬ 
mins  in  soil  deficient  in  the  essential  mineral 
elements.  ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essential 
mineral  elements  of  Magnesium,  Copper,  Iron, 
Boron,  Zinc  and  Manganese.  For  farm  crops, 
gardens,  flowers  and  lawns  —  get  ES-MIN-EL 
today!  Follow  directions! 


SOIL  APPLICATION 


BOO  HIST 

O"  TS-MIM-Vl  'to'^Ten'^  *****' 

W-S..  AfloJto  U  Corp,  Grom 

- —  <*«»..  or  Loxklaod,  Ohio 


T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


tcnncsscc  corporation 


IF  your  soil  was  not  properly  mineralized  before  planting  you  can 
now  get  the  new  ES-MIN-EL  for  use  in  dusting  or  spraying— you 
can  now  feed  your  growing  plants  these  essential  mineral  elements 
through  the  leaves  and  stems  by  applying  on  application  of  the 
new  form  of  ES-MIN-EL  used  for  spraying  and  dusting  only. 
ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper,  Manganese 
and  Zinc. 


CO  R  P  0  R  A  T  I  0  N 

Lockland.  Ohio 
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THK  TALE  OF  A  CALF 
(Continued  from  page  49) 


Our  pastures  are  the  Show  Windows 
of  our  Farm.  That’s  why  I  use 
good-looking  American  Fence,” 


sible  for  the  low  loss  from  shipping  fever: 
(1)  buying  directly  from  the  ranches; 
and  (2)  treatment  on  arrival. 

Shipping  fever  in  cattle  is  a  respiratory 
disease  like  flu  in  people;  anything  that 
excites  the  animal  or  lowers  his  resistance 
makes  him  more  susceptible  to  fever. 
When  cattle  arc  purchased  directly  from 
the  ranch  they  can  be  given  quiet  han¬ 
dling  and  quick  delivery’.  Cattle  which 
come  through  the  city  stockyards  have 
often  changed  hands  from  three  to  ten 
times.  This  means  that  they  have  been 
kicked  and  cuffed  a  lot,  as  well  as  having 
been  exposed  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  yards.  They  have  been  on  the  road 
for  so  long  they  have  become  stale.  These 
calves,  just  taken  from  the  cow.  are  babies; 
the  separation  itself  is  a  shock;  mis¬ 
handling  only  makes  the  shock  worse. 

When  the  calves  arrive  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  after  a  quick  trip,  they  are  put  in  an 
isolated  lot  with  plenty  of  water,  a  moder¬ 
ate  feed,  and  as  much  quiet  as  can  be 
secured  for  the  first  five  days.  This  gives 
them  a  chance  to  throw  off  any  sniffles  or 
fever  that  has  started  and  to  get  used  to 
their  new  surroundings. 

Experience  has  shown  a  few  practices 
to  be  bad.  These  don’ts  are:  (1)  Don’t 
put  the  calves  in  a  closed  barn  or  a  drafty 
barn.  Closing  calves  in  a  barn  or  even 
placing  sick  calves  in  a  barn  has  caused 
beginners  to  lose  more  animals  than  all 
other  causes  combined.  (2)  Don’t  vacci¬ 
nate.  V’accination  comes  too  late  at  this 
point  and  only  adds  to  your  trouble.  It 
will  pay  to  call  your  veterinarian  the  day 
after  the  calves  arrive  to  take  tempera¬ 
tures  of  any  calves  which  look  out  of  con¬ 
dition.  The  better  informed  veterinarians 
are  using  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  to 
treat  shipping  fever  and  seldom  lose  a  calf. 

Bloat 

Loss  from  bloat  can  generally  be  traced 
to  bad  management  somewhere  along  the 
line.  It  is  most  frecjuently  caused  by  an 
improper  pasture  mixture,  perhaps  too 
great  a  percentage  of  legumes  and  not 
enough  true  grasses  like  brome  grass,  fes¬ 
cue  or  timothy.  This  danger  can  be  over¬ 
come  to  a  great  extent  by  seeding  r>'e  in 
late  September  or  early  October  in  the 
fields  to  be  pastured  the  next  spring.  The 
seeding  can  be  done  with  a  wheat  drill. 

A  second  management  failure  that  re¬ 
sults  in  bloat  is  in  preliminary  feeding.  To 
minimize  the  possibility  of  loss  from  this 
cause,  cattle  should  be  well  filled  with  hay 
or  silage  before  they  go  to  grass  in  the 
spring.  Once  on  pasture  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  left  on  continuously;  other¬ 
wise  precautions  should  be  taken  each 
time  they  are  put  on  pasture  again.  If 
rotation  grazing  is  practiced,  the  grass 
should  not  be  cropped  too  close,  or  the 
new  field  may  cause  bloat. 

There  is  certainly  more  danger  of  bloat 
with  lush  super  pastures  than  with  ordi- 


Mr.  Marting  raises  top-grade  registered  beef 
cattle  and  believes  in  protecting  them  with  top- 
grade  fence — U’S’S  American.  He  started  his 
career  when  he  was  12  years  old  with  three 
Hereford  heifers.  Now  he  has  180  Herefords. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Mr.  Marting  put 
up  350  rods  of  American  Fence.  He  says,  “I  like 
American  Fence  because  it  is  good  looking  and 
stays  that  way  year  after  year.  A  cattle  breeder’s 
pastures  are  his  ‘show  windows’  .  .  .  good  fence 
sets  the  cattle  off  to  advantage.” 

American  Fence  saves  us  a  lot  of  time  and 
work  .  .  .  and  it  is  the  only  way  we 
have  to  keep  our  pastures  in  top 

■  condition.  With  heavy  fertilization 
we  figure  our  pastures  pay  out  as 
well  as  corn  .  .  .  but  it  takes  good 
fence  to  make  the  system  work. 


says  EMERSON  MARTING, 
well-known  auctioneer 
and  cattle  breeder. 


Yfa^rtie 


1.  Long  Life  Span 

2.  Hinged  Joint 

3.  Tension  Curve 

4.  Full  Gauge  Wires 

5.  Correct  Spacing  of  Wires 

6.  Full  Length  and  Height 

AMERICAN  STEEl  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  *  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


MR.  MARTING  operates  a  beautiful  farm  of  700  acres  near 
Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  and  has  installed  American 
Fence  in  more  and  more  locations  during  the  past  few  years. 


There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


OH,  DIDN'T  I  TELL  YOU,  AAARY— WE’RE  NOT  THRESHING  TILL  NEXT  WEEK’ 


FOR  YOUR  NEW  FENCE  .  .  . 


■k  EASY  TO  USE  k  CAN  BE  APPLIED  COLD 
k  DRYS  QUICKLY  and  LEAVES  WOOD  CLEAN 


nary  bluegrass  pasture.  The  greater  dan¬ 
ger,  however,  is  offset  hy  the  difference  in 
gain  between  cattle  grown  on  the  two 
pastures.  On  bluegrass  pasture,  a  gain  of 
one  pound  a  day  from  May  to  August 
would  be  good.  On  super  pasture  the  gain 
should  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  a 
day.  The  difference  between  pasturing  100 
steers  on  bluegrass  and  on  super  pasture 
would  be  10,000  pounds  of  beef.  Bloat 
losses  would  have  to  be  staggering  before 
this  margin  was  erased. 

When  the  grass  feeding  program  was 
started  most  of  the  feeders  insured  their 
animals  for  loss  from  any  cause  from  Octo¬ 
ber  until  August.  This  covered  loss  from 
shipping  fever  and  bloat.  Now  most  of 
them  insure  only  for  the  first  month  be¬ 
cause  their  later  losses  were  so  low.  Insur¬ 
ance,  of  course,  will  only  cover  the  actual 
loss  and  not  the  profit  that  was  expected 
from  raising  the  animal. 

The  gamble  in  feeding  heavy  cattle,  as 
was  stated  before,  is  that  the  price  per 
pound  must  increase  if  the  feeder  is  to 
make  a  profit.  This  risk  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated  in  feeding  on  grass.  The  loss  from 
shipping  fever,  bloat  or  any  other  cause 
that  a  feeder  can  sustain  without  folding 
is  hard  to  estimate,  but  old  hands  claim 
that  if  the  price  holds  firm  they  can  lose 
up  to  one-third  of  their  animals  and  still 
get  their  money  out  if  the  loss  occurs 
before  they  start  feeding  com.  If  it  oc¬ 
curs  after  the  animals  have  put  away 
several  bushels  of  corn  they  can  not  stand 
so  great  a  loss. 

A  Part  of  a  Whole 

“Turning  grass  into  beef  at  a  profit  is 
only  part  of  the  grass  program,”  Hender¬ 
son  says.  “The  rest  of  the  program  is  the 
general  improvement  of  the  farm  by 
greater  care  of  the  soil.  When  I  started  in 
on  this  program  I  operated  this  place  with 
four  hired  men.  Since  then  I  have  cut  my 
corn  land  in  half  and  increased  the  yield 
from  65  bushels  to  the  acre  to  the  point 
where  I’m  disappointed  if  I  don’t  make  a 
100.  At  the  same  time  I’ve  doubled  the 
number  of  cattle  I  feed,  increased  the 
number  of  hogs  raised  to  four  times  what 
it  was.  and  cut  the  labor  force  by  two 
men.  Improving  the  pastures  and  grass 
feeding  steers  arc  a  part,  and  a  vitally 
important  part,  of  this  whole  program.” 

Spotty  the  Calf,  whose  brief  life  lasted 
but  19  months,  ended  his  career  in  the 
slaughter  house  as  beef  cattle  must.  His 
life  story  is  not  a  long  one,  but  today  as 
acreage  allotments  are  being  proclaimed 
on  corn  and  wheat  land  and  as  more 
farmers  are  realizing  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  grass  farming,  the  story  of 
Spotty  and  his  brothers  is  of  prime  sig¬ 
nificance. 

THE  AUTHOR:  C.  M.  Lont;  has  brrn  farming,  traching 
avriculturr,  or  manaKinK  farms  since  1887  when  hr  be^an 
workinK  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Columbia,  Missouri. 
He  was  the  third  man  in  the  United  States  and  the  first 
in  Missouri  to  be  appointed  a  rouny  aitent.  Durinx  the 
past  10  years  he  has  given  manaxrmrnt  advice  on  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  acres  throuxh  his  Farm  Clinic  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  As  he  puts  it,  “If  Methuselah  had  farmed  160 
acres  all  of  his  life,  he’d  have  about  the  same  experience 
I  have  had.” 


Do  you  spend  valuable  time  replacing  fence 
posts  .  .  .  time  you’d  like  to  give  to  a 
thousand-and-one  more  profitable  jobs.^ 

Today  you  can  save  both  time  and  money  by 
treating  your  fence  posts  with  Dow  penta- 
chlorophenol.  This  tested  wood  preservative 
prevents  decay  and  can  be  applied  simply  and 
cheaply  right  on  your  own  farm. 


You  just  soak  the  posts  for  the  required 
length  of  time  in  a  solution  of  ’’penta’’  in 
petroleum  oil.  Your  empty  oil  dmms  will 
serv’e  as  containers  for  the  soaking.  Do  this 
and  you  will  have  long-lived  fence  posts  and 
lumber  free  from  decay  and  termites. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


SEND  TODAY  for  free  literature  that  tells  you  how  to  treat 
not  only  fence  posts,  but  bog  and  han  houses  and  barns  at  wall. 


The  Dew  Chemical  Cempany 
Dept.  PE  27-1 
Midland,  Michigan 

Tell  me  mere  ebeut  PENTA  end  its  use  In 
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READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  TRBCS 


i»n 

>'■**;»  ♦I-*'* 


Buy  our  bearing 


Have  fruit  to  eat 
and  sell  within  60 
days,  this  year. 

BRUNS  MARVEL 

The  sweetest,  most  "Acid-Free  ' 
everbearing  strawberry.  For  folks  who  can’t  eat 
strawberries.  See  Special  half  price  offer  below. 

MORTGAGE'LIFTER  — Extra  early  Black 

Raspberry.  Offered  exclusively  by  us. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Grow  large  as  a  nickel. 

Sweet.  Easy  to  grow. 

STREAMLINER  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

3  crops  in  18  months.  Bears  June  to 

winter.  jr 


KAJALO^  BARG&NS 

W40Ntt$  iiiy^  POSTPAID 

fd  I  ^^WTttnkuliyseiatrrifilfn 
'  HaiHral  ^^KUhnintlittelMpSetri  100 
Talar  ^  Strranlimf  Sti»»*ett|  1 00 

Kmm  jfT  12  lassbcni  t  OO 

S  AsurtcO  CtOiM  Maas . .  1 00 

tt  litUa  ■(<  lusbcirf  100 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Box  351#  New  BuHalo#  Michigan 


;  SpeciM  “Get  ^  i 
AcquaMtM'' Offer, 

BRUNS  MARVEL’ 

*  Acid  Free  '  «i 
Everbearing  ii 
Strawberry  m 
SO  plants  fa  M 


HYBRID  CORN  ‘‘runs  out";  it  does  not  breed  true,  but  it  is  not  a  fixed  variety. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 


For  almost  a  half-century,  we  have  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafawl,  Cranee,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  lofest  prices. 


BY  ELTON  L.  JOHNSON 


Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders,  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


of  oats,  such  as  Clinton,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  deterioration  of  the  variety. 
The  running  out  myth  has  most  often 
been  associated  with  oats  in  the  past  prin¬ 
cipally  because  of  a  tendency  of  off-type 
stalks  and  heads  to  show  up  after  a  few 
seasons.  In  some  parts  of  the  corn  belt  seed 
oats  raised  in  Canada  or  some  distant  part 
of  the  United  States  arc  brought  in  and 
sold  to  farmers  in  regular  cycles  of  about 
every  five  years  or  so.  The  imported  seed 
may  be  all  right.  But  often  it  is  not  the 
variety  best  suited  to  growing  under  local 
conditions.  Chances  arc  that  locally  pro¬ 
duced  seed  of  a  recommended  variety, 
properly  handled  and  certified,  would  be 
better. 

Buying  shipped  seed  is  e.xpensive  and 
unnecessarx’  because  it  is  biologically  im¬ 
possible  for  oats  or  any  other  self-|X)lli- 
nated  crop  to  run  out  in  the  sense  that 
this  tenn  is  ordinarily  used. 

.\ctually,  there  are  important  mechani¬ 
cal  differences  in  the  way  different  crops 
produce  their  seed.  Oats,  wheat,  barley, 
soybeans  and  flax  arc  self-fertilized — the 
fertilization  process  takes  place  within 
each  flower  individually.  The  amount  of 
crossing  with  other  plants  is  very  small. 
Red  clover,  brome  grass,  and  several  other 


'  I  ’HL  science  and  practice  of  plant 
breeding  has  proven  that  a  pure  line 
of  a  self-pollinated  crop  variety  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  breed  as  long  as  it  is  not  mixi'd 
or  crossed  with  other  varieties.  Yet  the 
myth  of  “running  out”  persists  among 
many  farm  people.  The  speed  with  which 
new  crop  varieties  have  replaced  the  old 
in  recent  years  has  seemed  to  support  this 
old  and  commonly  accepted  belief. 

Some  farmers  still  belivc  that  home¬ 
grown  seed  is  not  as  good  as  seed  from  some 
other  part  of  the  countrx-;  they  expect  the 
superior  qualities  of  Clinton  oats,  Hawk- 
eye  soybeans,  or  of  other  unproved  vari¬ 
eties  of  self-pollinated  crops  to  break 
down  after  a  few  years  of  replanting  in 
their  fields. 

This  notion,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
superstition,  has  a  Ann  hold  on  some 
farmers.  It  is  common  practice  for  the 
housewife  to  exchange  flowers  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  of  the  same  varieties  with  her 
neighbors  on  the  theory  that  the  varieties 
run  out  in  her  garden.  She  explains  that 
her  crimson  and  white  hollyhocks  have 
both  “gone  to  pink”.  This  is  possible,  but 
the  reason  is  cross-pollination,  which  is 
not  running  out. 

There  is  an  irregularity  in  some  varieties 


PRICE 

$2800 


Less  2X  F.  O.  B. 

Middleport 
Send  check  or 
ntoney  order 


To  bener  protect  the  things  you 
grow  (rom  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases,  buy  the  new  CVCLO^ 

JUNIOR  t^ay.  It  employs  a  new 
principle  — use  of  an  unusually 
large  volume  of  air  at  low  velocity. 

Result:  a  powerful  air  blast  assur-  m 

ing  thoroiwh  distribution  of  dust  X _ 

materials.  Power  is  provided  by  an 

effortless  hand-cranking  operation.  Rotating  fan  caae  permits 
dusting  up  or  down,  forward  or  back.  Comfortable  wide-web 
harness  supports  duster. 

MULTIPLE  USES  — medium-sized  fruit  trees,  vMetables 
and  other  crops,  shade  trees,  shrubs,  flowers.  The  CYCLO¬ 
JUNIOR  is  Niagara's  latest  development— the  result  of  46 
years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  orchard  and  crop  dust¬ 
ers,  fuitgicides  and  insecticidea. 

FREE  LITERATURE.  Write  for  special  dust  and  spray  gui^f. 


CMEMICi^DimSlON 
FIN  MACHINERY  ANI  CHEMICAL  CBRPHIATIIN 

Middleport,  New  York 


26  Niagara  Street 


forages  arc  cross-polllnatcd.  In  crops  like  corn,  the  tassel  and  car 
arc  separated.  Here  cross-pollination  is  the  rule,  although  self- 
pollination  is  possible  also. 

These  principles  arc  important  to  the  plant  breeders,  and  they 
are  important  to  the  farmer  too.  They  are  the  reason  why  a 
particular  crop  variety  does  not  run  out. 

Corn  is  an  e.xamplc  here.  The  old  open-pollinated  varieties 
were  unsatisfactory  partly  because  of  the  cross-pollination  that 
took  place.  If  you  grew  two  varieties  close  together,  they  crossed 
and  your  seed  produced  a  great  variety  of  plant  types  the  next 
year.  Just  a  little  seed  mixing  would  cause  a  good  deal  of  cross¬ 
ing,  too. 

Hybrid  Corn  Runs  Out 

Most  farmers  know  that  hybrid  corn  docs  not  produce  well 
from  its  own  seed.  Here  is  a  clear  case  of  a  crop  that  does  not 
breed  true — it  literally  “runs  out”  after  the  first  year.  But  hybrid 
corn  is  not  a  “fixed”  or  true  variety.  Rather  it  is  an  artificial 
combination  of  two  or  more  inbred  lines  which  bring  together 
several  desirable  qualities  in  the  same  plant.  It  cannot  breed 
true,  whereas  a  true  variety  does  breed  true. 

New  crop  varieties  arc  develojjed  from  crosses  between  difler- 
ent  parent  varieties,  too.  .\nd  many  people  have  asked  if  these, 
too,  might  not  break  up  genetically  and  lose  their  uniform  tvpe 
after  a  few  years. 

This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  our  im¬ 
proved  crop  varieties  result  from  crosses  similar  to  those  made 
in  hybrid  corn.  But  the  breeding  process  does  not  stop  here. 
Several  generations  are  grown  for  selection  and  rcsclection  in 
order  to  get  a  line  which  breeds  true  for  the  desired  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  variety  becomes  fixed. 

By  the  time  a  new  crop  variety  is  released  for  general  use,  it 
has  been  thoroughly  selected  and  made  uniform.  There  is  no 
hybrid  quality  left  in  the  sense  that  corn  may  be  hybrid.  As  a 
result  of  careful  selection  through  several  generations,  the  new 
variety  is  often  more  pure  than  the  parent  stock  from  which  the 
original  crosses  were  made,  for  all  recessive  qualities,  which  may 
have  been  covered  up  in  the  parents,  arc  bred  out. 

In  crops  that  are  self-pollinated — where  the  pollination  takes 
place  within  each  individual  flower — there  is  practically  no 
chance  for  natural  crossing  with  other  varieties.  Most  of  our 
common  grains  are  in  this  class.  Crops  grown  under  farm  condi¬ 
tions  should  continue  to  breed  true  as  long  as  seed  is  not  mixed 
with  other  varieties. 

Hawkeyc  soybeans,  for  instance,  have  exactly  the  same  genetic 
quality  whether  the  seed  be  grow  in  Iowa,  Indiana  or  any  other 
state. 


Sturdy,  strong,  fire-safe  Quonsets 
enable  farmers  to  take  advantage  of 
Government  Price  Support  Program 


Want  to  store-and  condition-ear  c 

to  store  shelled  corn,  wheat,  oats,  soy 

tonseed-or  any  crop-m  one  buildii 
have  room  for  truck  or  ""Plements 
done  in  the  versatile  Quonset.  Study 
tion  above-simple  partitioning  of 
makes  it  right  for 

Quonsets  permit  '^^‘^requh 

peak  prices-meet  all  CCG  requ.i 

crop  storage  at  a  low 

facts  on  this  great  farm  building  tot 


Looks  Only  Skin  Deep 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  seed  is  pointed  to  as  evidence 
of  the  difference  in  seed  grown  in  different  regions,  and  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  appearance. 
Weather  conditions,  storing  or  damage  from  disease  may  affect 
the  outward  appearance  of  seed  a  great  deal.  There  is  sometimes 
damage  to  the  seed  itself.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  variety. 

It’s  almost  impossible  to  prevent  some  mechanical  mixing  of 
different  varieties  in  the  process  of  planting,  harvesting,  cleaning 
and  handling  seed.  If  other  varieties  get  mixed  in  with  a  batch 
of  se  ed,  your  crops  won’t  look  veiv  uniform.  It  may  look  as  if  it 
is  running  out.  The  accidental  or  careless  mixing  of  seed  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  “running  out.”,  even  though  it  may  look 
like  it. 

\Vhen  a  variety  said  to  be  disease  resistant  is  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  new  disease,  farmers  are  likely  to  say,  “It’s  running  out:  it’s 
losing  its  vitality.” 

This  happened  in  Iowa  four  years  ago  when  oats  that  had 
resisted  all  known  diseases  for  years  suddenly  were  attacked  by 
helminthosjiorium  blight.  The  varieties  Iowa  farmers  were  grow¬ 
ing  in  1945 — Tama,  Boone,  etc. — were  resistant  to  most  of  the 
important  plant  disease  that  were  bothering  oats  at  the  time. 


Sfron*St««l  ond  Quo«n«t 
R«0.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorso,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


WEED  and 
FEED 


IN  JUST  ONE  EASY, 
TIME  SAVING  OPERATION 


the  easy  to  use  granular  compound  thot  safely 
rids  lawns  of  dondelions,  Plontoin  and  Other 


ugly  weeds  .  .  .  ond  at  the  some  time  it 
nourishes  desiroble  grosses  to  thick,  healthy 
turf.  For  new  lawn  beauty,  try  WEED  &  FEED. 
If  there  is  no  Scoffs  Deoler  in  your  community 

O  M  &  SONS  CO 

10  Fourth  Street,  Marysville,  Ohio 
also  Polo  Alto.  Californio 


Until  then  helminthosporium  had  been 
just  a  minor  disease  that  appeared  on 
some  grasses.  It  didn’t  seem  to  cause  any 
trouble. 

But  the  Tama,  Boone  and  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  similar  parentage  unfortunately 
were  susceptible  to  helminthosporium 
blight.  And  when  it  blossomed  into  a  seri¬ 
ous  oat  disease,  these  varieties  appeared 
to  lose  their  vigor  and  yielding  ability. 

No  Change 

These  varieties  did  not  run  out.  They 
were  just  as  resistant  to  stem  and  leaf 
rust  as  they  had  ever  been.  It  was  just 
that  a  new  disease  had  come  on  the 
scene  to  attack  them.  That  is  why  Iowa 
oat  growers  switched  to  Clinton,  a  variety 
that  is  resistant  to  helminthosporium  as 
well  as  to  the  other  rusts  and  smuts. 

Tama.  Boone  and  other  Victoria  de¬ 
rived  oats  were  no  more  resistant  to 
helminthosporium  blight  when  they  were 
released  than  they  are  today.  But  at  that 
time  the  disease  was  not  important.  Only 
when  the  disease  spread  and  developed 
into  epidemic  proportions  did  it  affect 
yield,  stand,  and  in  other  ways  give  the 
appearance  of  running  out. 

Domestic  animals  and  man  are  partic¬ 
ularly  susceptible  to  new  epidemics.  The 
hog  cholera  epidemics,  for  instance,  and 
the  flu  epidemics  of  World  War  I,  were 
serious.  But  the  hogs  have  not  run  out. 


A  WHEAT  BLOSSOM  has  both  male  and 
female  parts.  By  cross  pollinating,  new  vari¬ 
eties  are  produced  that  resist  new  diseases. 


and  neither  has  the  human  race,  some 
cynics  notwithstanding. 

— From  Iowa  Farm  Science,  April,  1949. 

THE  ALTHOR:  Elton  L.  Johnson  is  research  assistant 
professor  of  the  Poultry  Husbandry  Section  of  the  Iowa 
Station,  in  charite  of  poultry  nutrition.  He  was  born  in 
Colorado,  moved  to  Oklahoma  when  a  little  tot  and 
lived  there  until  throuith  college.  He  graduated  from 
Oklahoma  .A.  &  M.,  then  went  to  Purdue  University  in 
194<l  for  advanced  work.  He  received  his  M.  S.  decree 
in  1942  at  Purdue  and  shortly  after  went  into  the  army 
where  he  spent  nearly  4  years.  He  came  out  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  returned  to  Purdue  after  the  war 
and  continued  on  the  experiment  station  staff  and  ob¬ 
tained  his  Ph.D.  denree.  Dr.  Johnson  joined  the  Iowa 
State  staff  in  February,  1948. 


JOHNNY  APPLE.SEED 

(Continued  from  page  81) 

riv’ed  to  establish  their  claims.  Here  in  the 
Brokenstraw  country,  people  would  be 
coming  in  a  steady  stream  all  through  the 
next  ten  years,  and  the  story  is  that  Chap¬ 
mans’  apple  seedlings  started  all  of  their 
first  orchards. 

The  next  year,  he  turned  up  fifty  miles 
down  the  Allegheny  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Franklin.  Local  stories  there  say  that 
he  not  only  planted  seeds  but  tried  to 
establish  a  land  claim.  He  failed  in  the 
latter  effort  partly  because  his  main  in¬ 
terest  was  in  nurserying,  and  partly,  per¬ 
haps  mainly,  because  there  was  something 
in  John  Chapman  that  could  never  be  tied 
to  any  particular  plot  of  ground. 

By  1800,  he  had  been  a  hundred  miles 
farther  southwest  over  the  Ohio  River  in¬ 
side  the  Northwest  Territor\’.  It  was 
Indian  border  country,  only  five  years  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  fol¬ 
lowing  General  “Mad  Anthofiy”  Wayne’s 
victory  over  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Tim¬ 
bers,  and  still  much  too  trigger-touchy  for 
comfortable  pioneering.  But  Chapman 
must  have  been  there  early,  for  first  comers 
to  Carroll  County,  Ohio,  about  1800, 
found  a  plot  of  young  appletrees  waiting 
for  them  along  Indian  Run. 

By  the  next  year,  he  was  down  the  Ohio 
River  in  what  would  become  Jefferson 
County,  and  the  same  year  seventy-five 
miles  on  west  along  the  general  line  of 
Zane’s  famous  trace  into  the  very  heart 


of  the  new  countiy  on  the  Licking  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  River. 

Then  three  years  later  he  was  planting 
twenty-five  miles  farther  north  along  Owl 
Creek,  where  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon 
stands  today. 

In  1804,  there  is  evidence  to  suggest 
that  within  the  same  twelve  months,  the 
far-roving  nurseryman  actually  made  visits 
both  to  the  banks  of  Owl  Creek  in  north- 
central  Ohio  and  to  those  of  the  Allegheny 
1 75  miles  away.  This  span  of  travels, 
probably  traversed  twice,  with  various 
nursery  plantings  scattered  in  varying 
stages  of  grow’th  along  the  way,  sets  the 
pattern  for  the  extraordinary  business  that 
had  been  developing.  And  it  really  char¬ 
acterizes  all  the  rest  of  John  Chapman’s 
career,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  termin¬ 
als  of  the  annual  itinerary  would  gradually 
shift  westward  so  that  forty  years  later, 
the  east  end  would  be  resting  in  central 
Ohio,  and  the  west  in  northern  Indiana. 

Big  Business  in  Seedlings 

People  have  thought  it  queer  that 
Chapman  should  have  been  building  a 
business  out  of  seedling  appletrees.  Nobody 
plants  orchards  of  seedling  trees  today. 
Appleseeds,  most  people  know,  never  feel 
any  obligation  to  produce  fruit  that  is 
true  to  type.  So  complicated  has  been  the 
business  of  cross-pollination  through 
countless  generations  of  ancestral  apple- 
blossoms  that  the  laws  of  genetic  chance 
make  any  faithful  reproduction  of  a  parent 
apple  well-nigh  a  miracle.  In  fact,  as  any 
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schoolboy  knows  who  has  nibbled  the  wild 
apples  along  country  fence  rows,  such  na¬ 
tive  fruit  is  almost  always  a  long  throw¬ 
back  toward  primitiveness.  The  seeds  from 
a  delicious  Macintosh  or  Baldwin  may 
bring  nothing  but  insipid,  greenish  fruit 
with  leathery  texture  and  inferior  size. 
Our  name  varieties  today  must  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  for  the  nursery  markets,  not  by 
seeds,  but  by  grafts  or  buds  set  carefully 
into  growing  root-stock,  before  a  nursery¬ 
man  can  sell  them  under  guarantee. 

Apple  offspring  were  no  whit  less  wild 
in  1800.  Consequently,  it  has  seemed 
strange  indeed  that  John  Chapman  should 
have  gone  roaming  into  the  trans-Appala¬ 
chian  wilderness  planting  appleseeds  for 
anybody’s  use,  let  alone  to  put  money  into 
his  pocketbook.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
great  part  of  the  pioneer  orchards  across 
much  of  the  Middle  West  were  planted 
with  seedling  trees.  The  reason?  Simple. 
There  was  rarely  any  other  nurserv’  stock 
available  and  the  settlers  had  to  have 
apples  of  some  kind  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

That  urgent  need  of  the  pioneer  for 
apples  is  something  else  another  century 
can  easily  overlook.  Apples  have  been 
relegated  in  normal  diets  today  chiefly  to 
side  dishes  and  casual  eating,  and  the 
family  orchard  has  wholly  disappeared 
from  many  a  farm.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  in  the  history  of  most  communities 
the  first  apple  crop  once  marked  some¬ 
thing  of  a  first  stage  of  permanency. 

Apples  meant  not  just  fruit  in  season ; 
they  were  one  of  the  few  crops  that  re¬ 
mained  basic  through  the  year.  They 
could  be  dried  and  butters  or  jellies  made 
from  them  that  could  be  kept  through 
long  periods  of  time  in  an  age  when  the 
simplest  of  modern  canning  techniques 
were  not  only  still  unavailable  but  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  Even  more  vital  was  the  cider 
production.  Cider  each  fall  meant  not 
merely  a  pleasant  beverage  of  increasing 
strength  but  those  two  invaluable  by¬ 
products  fundamental  to  every  housewife’s 
food  program — boiled  cider  and  vinegar. 
Without  them  her  whole  preserving, 


Appleseed  Is  Chosen 
For  Highway  Name 

Athens,  Ohio,  March  30— -(AP)— 
A  route  between  the  Ohio  River 
and  Lake  Erie  will  become  the 
“Johnny  Appleseed  Highway.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  Wolfe,  Athens, 
President  of  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Garden  Clubs,  announced  today 
approval  of  the  name  by  the  State 
Highway  Department. 

The  highway  will  include  por¬ 
tions  of  U.  S.  33.  Ohio  31  and  U.  S. 
25  and  honor  an  early  Ohioan  who 
roamed  the  state  planting  apple 
trees. 

Mrs.  Wolfe  said  the  association 
would  plant  pine,  crabapple  and 
other  trees  along  the  route. 


(On-the-Form  Storage  Helps) 

GUARD  AGAINST 
LOW  GRAIN  PRICES 
AT  HARVEST  TIMEI 


PERFECTION 

Qalua*Uaed  Steel 

GRAIN  BINS 


...keep  grain  "extra”  proteded  for  full  sale  valuel 

•  Get  better  prices  for  your  groinl  Pro- 
vide  on-the-iorm  storage  with  BS&B  Gal- 
vanized  Bins  and  save  your  grain 
for  the  high  after-harvest  mor- 
keL  Or  feed  to  livestock  for 
^  bigger  profits. 

Quickly/  Easily 

/  Assembled 

S  /  The  BS&B  bin  is  built  for 
easy  assembly.  Preci- 
sion-built,  perfectly-sized  ports 
^  V-- —  ^p  together  assuring  a  weatherproof. 

verminproof.  fireproof  bin.  No  special 
tools  or  skill  required. 

Many  in  use  OVER  35  YEARS 

The  heavily -bolted,  corrugated  shell 
gives  the  strength  needed  to  carry  capo- 
city  designated  plus  adequate  safety 
margin.  Can  be  used  to  store  wheat 
shelled  com,  beans,  rice,  cowpeas,  maize 
ciird  other  grains. 


FREE 


'*FARM  FACTS  : 
HANDBOOK”  • 

A  r«adT  r*f*r*nc*  • 
for  busy  lannsrs.  • 
FUlsd  with  holptul  • 
inlermalloii  and  • 
procUced  adTico  to  • 
nolp  answsr  prob-  * 
loms  arisiag  daily. 

_ Calculations 

_ Crops 

_ Livestock 

_ Poultry 

_ General 

Sotos  you  timo  and 
troublo.  Got  your 
copy  today! 


>  U  $.  GOVERMME 

lOOOi  1300,  2200 

2750  BU.  SIZES  \  boyond  min 

^  for  loon  and  insuran 
s  fr  UOIAI I  ^  Dopartmont  of  I 

A  V  1  lew W  I  Doportmont  of  Comn 
.  ...  .  <  can  holp  you  pay  fo 

4  1~..  S~  T<«»  1~:.1  ■ 

T.U  wm  und  u.  d.  7  ‘-““d  AdmluUttodon 

wo'U  soad  you  a 

Froo  copy  of  "Farm  Facts  Hoadbook"  (Soo  loft). 

BLACK*  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON*  INC. 

Form  Products  Dopt.,  Spociol  Products  Div. 

Soc.  2-64d 

720  Doloworo  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KANSAS  CITY  TULSA  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


APPROVED  AND  ACCEPTED  BY 
U.$.  GDVERNMENT  FDR  LDAN 

Built  far  boyond  minimum  spocificationa 
for  loan  and  insuronco  eu  sat  forth  by 
th*  Doportmant  of  Agricuituro  and  tha 
Daportmant  of  Commarca.  Storaqa  fans 
can  halp  you  pay  for  bin  in  3  yoors  or 
lass.  So#  your  locol  Production  and  Mar- 
hating  Administration  offico. 


COUPON 
.  TODAY 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  A  BRYSDN.  INC. 

720  Oalawar*,  Sac.  2-646,  Kansas  City,  Me.  I 

I  scant  to  quoBfy  for  your  Farm  Facts  Handbook.  I  srill  need  I 
grain  bin  storaga  space  for  approximately _ bushels.  | 

I 
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BRAHMAN  BEEF 
BUILDERS 
$200  up! 


Build  better  beef  into  your  herd  with 
Brahman,  your  best  crossbreeding 
buy  .  .  .  but  be  sure  it’s  a  NORRIS 
BRAHMAN  from  the  world’s  largest 
breeders  of  Indo-American  cattle. 

Service-age  NORRIS  bulls  are  now 
being  offered  in  large  selection  at  low 
prices.  Also  heifers.  Brahmans 
crossed  with  non-Brahman  breeds 
guarantee  greater  hybrid  vigor. 

For  prices  and  descriptions  of 
America’s  finest  Brahmans  .  .  .  and  a 
new  booklet  of  international  breeder 
reports,  write  for  Packet  “J”. 

NORRIS 

CATTLE  COMPANY 

R.  G.  “Bob"  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Bex  10S1  Ocala,  Florida 


LIFTS  UP;  New,  9-foot  auger  is  spring-bal¬ 
anced  to  lift  for  wagon  to  drive  through. 
Forged-steel  clutch,  with  auger  speed  % 
that  of  blower,  gives  positive  feeding.  A 
touch  of  the  Safety  Clutch  stops  auger. 
FOLDS  FOPWAHD;  Folds  onto  wheels  for 
moving.  Big  drive  pulley  takes  less  op¬ 
erating  power.  Blows  all  grains  and  for¬ 
age  gently  with  buoyant  air-stream  lift. 


pic  kling,  cooking,  and  baking  routine  re¬ 
mained  not  merely  primitive,  but  almost 
impossible. 

Cider  had  a  further  important  role  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  West. 
.\pple  brandy,  the  ultimate  distillation  of 
the  fennenting  juice,  would  in  time  flow 
in  sufficient  quantities  from  the  first  presses 
and  stills  of  the  Ohio  valley  that  it  would 
be  among  the  first  exports  of  considerable 
bulk  to  reach  New  Orleans  after  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  shipping  route  became  .American 
in  1803. 

.Almost  any  apple  would  squeeze  out 
juice  for  cider,  or  cook  down  into  apple- 
butter,  or  feed  livestock.  Grafted  trees 
with  guaranteed  names  were  unavailable 
anyhow  to  most  newcomers  over  the 
mountains.  The  average  migrant  to  the 
West  had  neither  the  packing  space  to 
bring  such  bulky  treasures  over  the  many- 
weeks-long  trails,  nor  the  ready  cash  to 
have  them  imported  once  he  had  chopped 
out  a  place  for  himself  in  the  wilderness. 

Here  is  where  John  Chapman  stepped 
into  frontier  logic  with  his  apple  seedlings. 
As  soon  as  the  hundreds  of  little  trees  he 
sold  to  the  men  making  the  first  clearings 
had  started  growing,  they  would  be  grafted 
with  slips  from  the  nearest  available  good 
trees,  often  with  scions  sent  from  the  East. 
The  important  thing  was  to  get  the  trees 
established.  Many  of  them  would  never 
produce  anything  but  coarse,  wild  fruit, 
but  even  that  would  have  some  use.  and 
once  in  a  while  among  the  native  seedlings 
there  might  even  appear  by  the  chance  of 
variation  and  heredity,  some*  new  superior 
fruit,  perhaps  a  Stark  or  a  Grimes  Golden 
that  would  prove  even  better  adapted  to 
the  south  slopes  of  this  new  country  than 
any  of  the  importations  from  the  seaboard. 

John  Chapman’s  market  was  ready¬ 
made,  therefore,  by  a  peculiar  combina¬ 
tion  of  geography  and  history’,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  the  only  nurseryman  from 
the  East  who  rushed  in  to  profit  from  it. 
Ev’en  while  Chapman  was  making  some 
of  his  first  trips  down  the  Ohio  in  1801, 
for  instance,  there  were  already  com¬ 


mercial  nurseries  growing  at  Wheeling,  at 
Marietta,  and  at  other  early  settlements 
down  the  Ohio  River. 

It  was  not  John  Chapman’s  business  of 
sowing  appleseeds.  then,  that  was  queer,  as 
story  tellers  sometimes  suggest,  but  the 
peculiar  quirk  of  management  he  gave  it. 
Most  men,  whatever  their  trade,  prefer  to 
settle  down  ultimately  in  a  stable  home  in 
some  particular  neighborhood.  Nursery- 
ing  however,  could  not  settle  down  in 
1800.  It  was  too  specialized  a  business.  Its 
local  market  in  the  first  wave  of  develop¬ 
ment  was  soon  exhausted,  except  in  a  few 
thickly  populated  centers.  .Any  one  expect¬ 
ing  to  make  a  living  by  selling  cheap  apple 
seedlings  to  first  settlers,  therefore,  had  to 
keep  up  with  the  settlers  or  else  stay  be¬ 
hind  and  be  absorbed  into  other  business 
and  the  next  stage  of  community  economy. 
Most  of  the  appleseed  planters  were  soon 
absorbed.  Not  John  Chapman,  and  the 
fact  immediately  set  him  apart  as  out  of 
the  ordinary.  People  wondered. 

They  still  do,  although  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  now  of  his  personal  history’  than 
most  of  the  cabin  dwellers  who  saw  him 
along  the  trails.  He  had  been  born  on 
September  26.  1774,  in  the  New  England 
rural  town  of  Leominster,  Massachusetts. 
His  family  had  come  on  both  sides  from 
vigorous  A’ankee  blood  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  His  father,  in  fact,  had  been  one 
of  the  “Minute  Men’’  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
when  John  was  left  motherless  at  the  age 
of  two,  had  been  with  \V'ashington  in 
New  York  and  would  be  later  at  Valley 
Forge.  John  had  probably  grown  up  in 
Leominster,  or  jierhaps  in  later  boyhood 
near  Springfield.  But  what  else  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  during  the  years  before  he 
appeared  west  of  the  mountains  in  his 
early  twenties  as  a  full-fledged  appletree 
producer  is  still  any  one’s  guess. 

Colorful  guessing,  in  fact,  is  exactly  what 
John  had  the  knack  of  inspiring  from  the 
very  first,  wherever  he  went  in  the  West. 
People  along  the  Allegheny  heard  that  he 
had  wrestled  with  snowstorms  on  the  .Ap- 
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palachian  plateau,  and  had  once  floated 
down  the  river  asleep  on  a  chunk  of  ice. 
There  was  no  hardship  he  had  not  endured 
or  emergency  he  could  not  face.  By  the 
time  he  was  planting  in  central  Ohio  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  it  would  have  been  fjossi- 
ble  to  trail  his  journeys,  not  only  by  his 
plantings  but  by  the  yarns  he  had  left  be¬ 
hind,  for  many  of  them  would  still  be 
lingering  from  the  Allegheny  to  the 
Mohican  fifty  years  later. 

The  real  legend,  however,  as  we  know 
it  today,  was  just  about  to  begin.  North- 
central  Ohio  was  to  become  the  true 
Johnny  Applcseed  country. 

Venture  in  Real  Estate 

By  the  time  John  reached  the  Licking 
and  Owl  Creek  valleys  just  after  1800,  he 
seems  to  have  been  interested  in  acquiring 
new.  cheap  land  for  himself  so  that  he 
could  settle  down  and  live  normally  in  a 
stable  community.  He  bought  two  town 
lots  in  the  newly  platted  village  of  Mount 
\'^ernon.  And  in  the  next  few  years  he 
was  involved  with  a  long  succession  of 
purchases  and  leases  in  various  parts  of 
northern  Ohio.  There  is  evidence  that  he 
made  clearings  with  the  intent  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home.  He  is  even  said  to  have 
proposed  marriage  on  several  occasions.  In 
all,  he  spent  about  twenty-five  years  in  the 
north  Ohio  counties  now  marked  hy  such 
cities  as  Newark,  Mount  Vernon.  Mans¬ 
field,  Ashland,  and  Wooster  —  a  longer 
period  than  he  was  ever  to  spend  in  any 
other  well-defined  area. 


THE  FIRST  JOHNNY  APPLESEED  MONUMENT,  erected  in  1 882  at  the  site  of  the 
Copus  Indian  massacre,  near  Ashland,  Ohio.  There  are  numerous  memorials  to 
Johnny’s  memory  now,  scattered  across  the  whole  eastern  half  ot  the  United  States. 
Ashland  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Johnny  Appleseed  country.  He  traveled  widely,  as 
distances  went  in  his  day,  but  it  was  in  north  central  Ohio  that  he  purchased  land. 


If  you  build  a  RIUD  barn 
we’ll  do  half  the  work! 


#Yessir  .  .  .  We’ll  cut  every  rafter  to  fit  perfectly  .  .  .  we’ll  drill 
every  bolt  hole.  All  you’ll  have  left  to  do  is  fasten  the  Rilco 
Rafters  at  the  sill  and  crown.  Why,  you’ll  have  your  barn  all 
framed  and  ready  for  sheathing  in  less  than  a  single  day! 

And  what  a  barn  it’ll  be!  No  bracing  inside  to  get  in  your 
way  ...  no  joints  from  foundation  or  plate  to  roof  ridge  .  .  . 
perfect  streamlined  wind  resistance  ...  a  solid  building  that 
you’ll  be  proud  of  for  generations. 

We’ll  deliver  your  Rilco  Rafters  all  ready  to  put  up  . . .  every 
one  marked  so  you  can’t  go  wrong . . .  every  bit  of  hardware  ready 
to  be  used.  Your  barn  will  be  practically  half  built 
before  you  start.  Want  more  information?  Just 
write  for  our  Rilco  Farm  Building  Catalog.  It’s  free. 

Kill  WORKS  WONDERS  WITH  WOOL 

PRODUCTS,  INC 


1396  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 'ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 
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Pride  of  Your  Farm  — 

Guardian  of  Your  Profit 

A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  . . . 
strength  .  ,  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  . . .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok  I 

Korok  silos  are  made  of  vitrified  tile 
units  that  are  acid,  rust  and  rot 
proof .  .  .  frost  resistant.  Inner  walls 
are  smooth  —  there’s  nothing  to 
hamper  free  settling.  And  it’s  a 
Craine  —  backed  by  a  half-century 
of  building  experience. 

fctAiwrs  we  mams 

Ther»’a  *  Crain^ 
that’t  right  tor  your 
farm.  Writa  am  your 
I  aiio  nooda  —  m’U  aand 
^^11  dotaila  without  obli- 
^\gatiott.  . .  Eaay  tarma 
available. _  J 

Cnin^  Inc.,  650  Cedar  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


INCREASE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

CUAH'fRBSH 


AUTOMATIC  POULTRY  FOUNTAIN 
for  Gravity  or  Pressure  Water  Systems 

TYie  Little  Giant  is  adaptable  to  rrarlty  or  pressure 
water  systems.  Automatically  keeps  water  clean  and 
fresh  at  all  times.  (Thickens  drink  more  water  which 
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Whatever  his  other  projects,  however, 
he  never  abondoned  his  nurserying,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  century,  when 
his  little  seed  patches  at  various  times  had 
gradually  spread  into  a  network  over  at 
least  nine  counties,  he  was  still  just  the 
itinerant  appletree  man  of  the  trails,  with 
no  home  or  any  other  adjunct  of  normal 
middle  age. 

But  a  miracle  had  happened  —  John 
Chapman,  the  Yankee  nurseryman,  had 
become  Johnny  Appleseed.  And  in  spite 
of  all  his  strangeness  and  abnormalities,  he 
had  won  a  huge  place  in  people’s  love  and 
fancies.  Only  a  few  people  in  many  gen¬ 
erations  are  ever  so  fortunate. 

First  there  had  been  his  colorful  strange¬ 
ness.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  he  was 
just  queer,  as  the  common  run  of  people 
went.  Although  these  Ohio  settlements  had 
grown  up  rapidly  into  progressive  modem 
communities,  John  had  remained  always 
the  borderer.  He  dressed  like  one.  He 
lived  like  one.  He  preferred  campfires  and 
improvised  shacks  in  the  woods  to  fire¬ 
sides  and  modem  houses.  People  talked, 
of  course.  They  treasured  anecdotes  about 
his  eccentricities,  and  as  always  happens 
they  created  more.  Somebody  had  seen,  or 
imagined  he’d  seen,  for  instance,  John 
with  a  mushpot  on  his  head,  and  the 
story  spread  that  the  pot  was  his  standard 
headgear — it  still  is.  in  the  folktales. 

Then  there  was  his  religion.  Somewhere, 
he  had  touched  the  beautiful  idealism  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  had  become  an 
ardent  convert,  and  w’as  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  more  or  less  as  a  voluntary  mis¬ 
sionary  in  this  faith.  He  distributed  litera¬ 
ture  and  talked  the  mystical  doctrines  to 
the  frontiersmen.  Few  understood  the 
subtle  reasonings  about  material-spiritual 
correspondences,  but  they  could  under¬ 
stand  the  great  humanitarianism  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  life  of  kindly  John  Chapman. 
Consequently,  Johnny’s  appletree  business 
was  soon  all  mixed  up  in  people’s  minds 
with  his  angels  and  with  a  host  of  quaint 
tales  about  his  goodness  to  all  of  God’s 
creatures,  even  the  lowliest.  He  ever  put 
out  his  campfires,  they  said,  when  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  perishing.  And  one  day  near 
Perrysville,  after  having  killed  a  rattle¬ 
snake  that  had  bit  him,  he  was  shaken 
with  deep  remorse  for  having  taken  the 
life  of  one  of  God’s  beings  that  had  merely 
used  its  best  w'isdom  in  self-defense. 

Even  more  cherished  were  his  kind¬ 
nesses  to  people.  When  17-year-old  David 
Hunter  near  Mansfield  lost  both  father 
and  mother  and  was  left  not  only  with  a 
farm  to  manage  but  with  eight  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  to  rear,  John  gave  him 
enough  appletrees  to  set  out  a  large 
orchard.  It  became  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county.  When  a  family  near  Spring 
Mill  lost  all  their  china  in  an  accident, 
John  stopped  in  at  Sturgis’s  store  in  Mans¬ 
field  and  bought  them  a  new  set.  New¬ 
comers  making  their  first  clearings  com¬ 
monly  found  John  at  their  doors,  not  only 
to  advertise  his  nursery  line  but  to  bring 
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a  few  plants  of  hoarhound  or  catnip  for 
the  housewife’s  indispensable  herb  bed. 

It  was  the  War  of  1812,  though,  that 
really  touched  off  the  heroic  part  of  the 
gathering  legend. 

When  the  fighting  with  Britain  broke 
out  in  the  summer  of  1812,  the  Indian 
border  in  northern  Ohio  had  immediately 
become  angry  and  dangerous.  Chapman, 
who  was  freer  than  most  men,  promptly 
became  a  border  scout  and  seemingly, 
on  several  occasions,  did  the  settlements 
good  service  in  warning  of  possible 
dangers.  The  climax  came  in  August  when 
the  Indians  began  a  series  of  terrible  slay¬ 
ings  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  Fork.  On 
one  especially  fearful  night,  John,  it  was 
said,  ran  barefooted  the  entire  dangerous 
thirty  miles  from  the  unprotected  block¬ 
house  in  Mansfield  to  summon  soldiers 
from  Mount  Vernon.  He  became  the  com¬ 
munity  hero  after  that,  and  seventy-five 
years  later  when  the  citizens  of  Ashland 
County  set  up  a  memorial  to  the  people 
massacred  in  1812,  they  inscribed  his  name 
on  the  stone — the  first  of  numerous  Johnny 
Appleseed  monuments  today. 

The  Pioneer  Ideal 

So,  his  appletrees,  his  kindly  Christian 
idealism,  his  heorism,  and  downright 
queerness  had  combined  to  make  a  com¬ 
munity  folk  character  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seed.  People  liked  to  think  of  him  and  his 
seeds  as  having  been  put  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  West  for  a  divine  purpose.  They  often 
referred  to  him  as  a  sort  of  John  the 
Baptist  who  had  been  sent  to  prepare  the 
way  in  the  Western  wilderness  for  the 
advance  of  American  democracy. 

About  1830,  people  began  to  see  less  of 
John  in  central  Ohio.  His  nurseries  had 
been  slowly  extending  west  into  Indiana. 
By  the  time  the  first  earth  was  turned  at 
Fort  Wayne  in  1832  for  the  new  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  he  was  already  making 
his  western  headquarters  in  the  St. 
Joseph’s — St.  Mary’s — Wabash  region.  It 
was  new  country  for  him  again,  just  about 
to  feel  its  first  big  rush  of  development, 
the  sort  of  place  where  John  Chapman 
had  always  felt  most  at  home.  Instead  of 
traveling  back  to  Pennsylvania  each  fall 
as  he  had  once  done  to  wash  out  his  sup¬ 
plies  of  appleseeds  at  the  cider  presses,  he 
had  only  to  return  to  the  communities  he 
had  helped  found  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  in  central  Ohio. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his 
older  haunts  saw  him  chiefly  on  his  annual 
round  of  visits  ,  which  he  seemingly  main¬ 
tained  till  the  year  of  his  death.  Much  of 
the  cherished  picture  of  the  saintly  gray¬ 
haired  old  man  that  has  become  firmly 
fixed  in  the  popular  story  came  from  these 
last  visits  to  Ohio. 

When  he  died  at  the  age  of  70  one  cold 
day  in  March,  1845,  in  a  cabin  north  of 
Fort  Wayne,  he  was  still  an  active  nursery¬ 
man.  Since  1834  he  had  been  investing 
his  life’s  savings  in  canal  lands  and  had 
finally  acquired  approximately  274  acres 
in  Jay  and  Allen  counties,  Indiana.  On 
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at  least  two  of  his  tracts,  his  estate  papers 
show,  he  had  appletree  crops  in  produc¬ 
tion.  One  in  Jay  county  had  2,000  trees 
worth  inventor>ing  at  two  cents  each ;  one 
in  Allen  county  had  15,000  more  worth 
three  cents  each.  The  rates  were  problably 
not  far  from  the  sale  price  he  had  been 
charging  for  the  past  half  century’.  In 
addition,  he  still  owned  small  plantings  in 
Ohio. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  Johnny  Apple- 
seed’s  precise  horticultural  service  to  the 
Middle  West.  His  activ’ities  had  serv’ed  i 
in  an  unique  way  a  huge  segment  of  terri¬ 
tory  extending  deep  into  new  country. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere  else  in 
the  American  story. 


THE  MANSFIELD  BLOCKHOUSE  Johnny  knew 
in  1812  when  he  traveled  central  Ohio. 


But  he  had  left  behind  far  more  than 
appletrees.  Even  before  the  John  Chap¬ 
man  of  the  flesh  had  passed  on,  the 
spiritual  Johnny  Appleseed  had  started  an 
even  greater  sowing  and  harvest.  Probably 
every’  last  one  of  John  Chapman’s  tens  of 
thousands  of  seedling  trees  has  long  since 
crown  and  now  disappeared  from  view 
(although  local  reports  of  their  con¬ 
tinuance  may  be  heard  all  the  way  from 
Massachusetts  to  Illinois),  but  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Johnny  .\ppleseed — his  lesson  that 
the  soil  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  human 
serx’ice — has  grown  into  a  chain-planting 
of  practical  idealism  that  links  the  .Atlan¬ 
tic  to  the  Pacific.  Johnny  .Appleseed  today 
is  not  merely  the  patron  saint  of  all  .Amer¬ 
ican  orcharding,  but  of  planting  and  con¬ 
servation  and  natural  beautification 
wherever  these  ser\’ices  are  in  progress.  He 
tends  national  forests,  builds  conservancy 
dams,  beautifies  roadsides,  and  tucks 
flowerseeds  into  school  gardens.  He  alone 
of  all  America’s  great  legendary  folk 
heroes  now  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  extension  of  beauty  and  fruitfulness, 
with  everything  that  leads  forward  the 
American  ideal  through  wise  management 
of  natural  resources. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Robert  Price  is  professor  of  lan- 
ftuaKe  and  literature  at  Otterbein  College,  Westerville, 
Ohio.  Though  he  was  born  in  Wales,  he  was  reared  in 
Ohio.  When  Farm  Quarterly  began  research  on  Johnny 
.Appleseed  the  editors  were  told.  “Dr.  Price  knows  more 
about  Johnny  Appleseed  than  any  one  else  in  the  world.” 
His  articles  on  Middle  Western  literature,  local  history, 
and  folklore  have  appeared  in  Country  Gentleman,  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  Sew  England  Quarterly,  Country  Home,  American 
Literature,  historical  journals  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Michigan, 
and  Illinois  and  a  variety  of  other  periodicals. 


INSIDE  A  DUST  STORM 

(Cantinued  fram  page  79) 

grass  because  it  can’t  be  farmed  safely 
with  any  other  crop.  But  they  agree  that 
for  the  most  part  their  w’arnings  will 
probably  go  unheeded. 

Soil  scientists  have  outlined  three  major 
factors  within  the  soil  which  influence 
wind  erosion.  They  say  soil  texture,  soil 
structure,  and  lime  play  important  roles. 
Soil  texture  is  determined  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  sand,  silt,  and  clay  particles. 
Soil  structure  is  the  aggregation  of  soil 
particles,  or  clumping  of  the  soil,  which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  organic  matter,  soil 
structure  and  lime.  Lime  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  by  stimulating  the  granula¬ 
tion  of  soil,  for  soils  of  more  even  sizes 
won’t  break  down  as  readily  as  those  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  in  size.  W’hat  part  in 
the  whole  wind  erosion  picture  each  of 
these  play  is  one  angle  of  the  laboratory 
investigation. 

Wind  Erosion  in  the  Midwest 

Outside  the  Great  Plains  small  areas 
suffer  from  blowing  soil  in  several  Mid¬ 
western  states.  Jerry  Paschall.  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Office  of  the  Soil  Conserv’ation 
Serxice,  in  Milwaukee,  reports  that  wind 
erosion  is  serious  locally  in  parts  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  and  Illinois. 
The  most  serious  erosion  CKCurs  in  the 
sandy  fruit  belt  of  Michigan. 

For  both  the  sandy  soils  and  the  muck- 
lands,  fanners  have  been  using  two  com¬ 
mon  protective  practices.  One  is  a  system 
of  strip  cropping  in  which  the  farmer 
plants  one  or  two  drill  widths  of  r\e  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  or  four  widths  of  his  cash 
row  crops.  The  tall  growing  rye  breaks  the 
force  of  the  w’ind.  .Another  practice  is  to 
plant  willow  windbreaks  along  creeks, 
drainage  ditches,  and  field  borders. 

.A  few  years  ago  in  west  Ottowa  Coun¬ 
ty,  Michigan,  farmers  were  faced  with  the 
fact  that  the  drifting  sands  had  made  the 
land  worthless  for  row  crops.  Farmers 
planted  beach  grass  to  hold  it  down  until 
evergreen  windbreaks  could  get  a  start. 
Within  a  few  years  part  of  the  evergreens 
was  sold  for  Christmas  trees.  Other  trees 
were  planted  to  replace  the  harvested 
ones  and  the  land,  once  controlled  by  the 
I  wind,  is  now  producing  an  annual  cash 
crop. 

j  .  Outside  the  Great  Plains  the  wind  ero- 
'  sion  problem  is  not  generally  serious  or 
one  which  requires  much  w’ork  or  worry 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  There  is  even 
some  belief  among  wind  erosion  specialists 
that  a  soil  cement  can  be  devised  which, 
when  spread  on  a  field,  will  glue  the  top 
soil  in  place.  The  use  of  soil  cements  is 
being  given  limited  trial  runs  in  a  few’ 
localities.  The  Shell  Oil  Company  is  work- 
!  ing  on  a  cement  for  use  on  highw’ay  em¬ 
bankments,  but  the  product  has  not 
reached  the  commercial  stage. 

Zingg  and  Chepil  are  investigating  the 
fiossibilities  of  three  cementing  materials, 
asphalt,  alkyl  and  phenolic  resins,  and 


agricultural  organic  materials  such  as 
wheat  straw.  These  substances  must  be 
spread  over  the  fields  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
until  some  method  of  emulsifying  them  in 
water  can  be  worked  out  there  is  little 
hope  of  using  soil  cements  widely.  Even¬ 
tually  soil  cements  may  be  refined  so  that 
they  can  be  sprayed  on  a  newly  planted 
field  with  ordinaiy  farm  equipment. 

The  Growing  Dust  Bowl 

The  Dust  Bowl  is  growing.  It  is  moving 
west  beyond  the  tall  grass  plains.  The 
newest  danger  zone  is  along  the  western 
edge  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska,  where  the  soil  is  less  fertile, 
sandier,  and  drier  than  it  is  to  the  east. 
The  Dust  Bowl  has  spread  because  the 
war  brought  an  added  need  for  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  land  which  should  have 
been  left  in  grass  was  turned  with  plows 
and  pulverized  by  cultivators. 

Soil  conservationists  have  experienced 
some  success  in  getting  Great  Plains’  farm¬ 
ers  to  follow  prescribed  practices  of  fight¬ 
ing  wind  erosion.  Many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
cellent  farmers  and  wherever  he  works 
the  excellent  farmer  takes  care  of  his  land. 
But  much  of  the  Great  Plains  is  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  suitcase  farmer  who  comes 
for  a  season  or  two,  takes  what  he  can  get, 
then  pulls  out,  leaving  denuded  fields  as 
his  trademark. 

Wind  is  elusive,  invisible,  and  one 
might  say  a  difficult  thing  to  get  one’s 


THIS  wind  tunnel  is  hauled  on  a  trailer. 


teeth  into.  Understanding  all  its  eccen¬ 
tricities  will  take  time,  and  the  scientists  at 
the  High  Plains  ^V'ind  Erosion  Laboratory 
are  prepared  to  spend  the  time  for  the 
stakes  are  high.  These  scientists,  as  well  as 
the  farmers  on  the  nearby  plains,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  several  times  a  year  when  high  winds 
whip  across  the  flat  lands  and  threaten  to 
take  the  top  soil  for  a  one  way  trip. 

While  the  scientists  work  to  solve  the 
wind  erosion  problem,  the  western  farmer 
looks  often  at  the  horizon  during  the  day’s 
work.  At  night  he  sometimes  lies  awake 
listening  to  the  wind  go  ’round  the  house 
and  on  across  the  prairie,  and  wondering 
how  much  of  his  top  soil  it  is  taking  along. 
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FIFXDS  IN  THE  CLOUDS 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

just  at  noon,  maybe  at  sundown,  but  just 
as  likely  at  some  other  hour  of  the  day. 
Always  there  must  be  tostado  ready  to 
eat — dry  corn  toasted  slowly  on  a  flat  clay 
plate  over  the  little  fire  of  corn  stalks. 
And  always  there  must  be  a  bowl  of  some¬ 
thing  in  the  kitchen  corner,  for  the  Indian 
housewife  likes  to  be  prepared  whenever 
someone  in  her  family  is  hungry  or  some 
neighbor  stops  by  to  chat.  Most  frequently 
this  will  be  some  form  of  mazamorra,  the 
thick  corn  soup  that  is  the  main  dish  of 
the  Otavalos. 

As  the  afternoon  wanes  Maria  Maldo¬ 
nado  leaves  the  others  working  in  the 
dooryard  and  enters  the  dark  windowless 
room  of  their  little  house.  Arranging  a 
handful  of  cornstalks  and  twigs  between 
the  three  hearthstones,  she  blows  up  a  fire 
from  the  embers  that  are  never  allowed 
to  die.  As  the  fire  catches  she  sets  on  it 
the  clay  pot  half  full  of  water.  Now  she 
climbs  to  the  storage  platform  and  gath¬ 
ers  several  ears  of  dry  corn.  These  she 
shells  and  grinds  to  a  coarse  flour  on  the 
millstone.  She  stirs  the  meal  into  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  as  it  cooks  adds  cut-up 
potatoes  and  cabbage  and  onions  and  a 
little  salt  and  lard.  From  day  to  day  the 
mazamorra  varies.  It  is  made  with  green 
corn  and  with  the  various  beans  in  their 
seasons.  On  Sundays  it  may  be  sweetened 


THE  LEAN  HAIRY  PIGS  are  herded  by  a  four  year  old  boy.  Responsibility  comes 
early  to  the  Indian  children  who  help  with  the  farm  work  and  with  weaving. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  CARRY  OR  WHEEL 


THE 


HARYEST-HAN 


wore 

fbn  i 


DOLLY 

CONSTRUCTION 

Tubular  frame  mounted 
on  rubber  pneumatic 
16"  wheels.  Harvest- 
Handler  easily  attached 
to  dolly  by  slipping 
single  pin  into  bracket 
mounted  on  elevator. 


Rubber  Flights  Now  Standard  on  Chain 
Models  "B"  and  "C".  Plow-contour  rubber 
flights  cut  under  load  and  eliminate  excessive 
ride-up,  reduce  wear,  operate  more  quietly. 
Available  ta  replace  steel  flights  now  in  field. 
Rubber  belt  with  rubber  flights  also  available 
for  Model  "C". 


.  .  .  as  an  on-the- 
shoulder  portable. 

...  as  an  elevator 
on  wheels. 


This  added  versatility  will  SAVE  you  even 
more  hours  of  back-breaking  work  and 
manpower  costs.  Excellent  capacities  on 
all  grain,  ear  corn,  poultry  litter,  etc. 


AS  A  ONE-MAN  PORTABLE-16'  Model  "C"  Harvest-Handler  weighs 
only  93  lbs.  without  power  unit.  Rides  along  on  truck  for  loading  in 
field.  Makes  quick  work  of  filling  or  emptying  bins  and  cribs. 

AS  AN  ELEVATOR  ON  WHEELS— Easily  elevated  to  45*  angle  to  reach 
14'  from  ground  (20'  length).  Can  be  pushed  around  barnyard  or  pulled 
behind  tractor  or  truck.  Dolly  wheel  tread  extends  from  4'  to  6'  for 
greater  stability  at  high  angles.  Dolly  fits  both  Model  "C" 
and  smaller  capacity  Model  "B"  Harvest-Handler  (not  shown). 


FREE!  Write  direct  for  price  list 
and  NEW  "B  S  C  Foldar”  show¬ 
ing  both  olovators  and  all  ac¬ 
cessory  items,  or  see  your  focal 
Harvost-Handlor  doalor. 


'Pofen 

Pendi 


Power  Units  and  Accessories— 1  Vi  or  2  HP  gasoline  engine; 
Vi  or  H  HP  electric  motor;  4'  extension  section  to  increase  16' 
length  to  20';  Hopper  Stand  for  more  stability  when  needed; 
Dolly  (described  above). 


TNt  BEIT  CORPORATION 

7282  Stahl  Rd.,  Orient,  Ohio 
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THE  C.S.  BELL  CO.  Mfrs. 

Dept.  F.  H/LLSBORO.  OH/O. 


If  you  f«*d  Hogt,  CaHIa,  Sheep 
t  k  Poultry  you  need  a  BELL 

t  iB  '■*•  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  to  get 

^  T  ****  '"°*f  profit  out  of  farming. 

WT  ^  GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  feeding  costs  from  20  to  40%  and  increase  the  weight 
of  stock  animals  by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled 
or  ear  corn,  with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa, 
clover  and  soy  bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill 
will  do  it  for  as  little  as  %  of  a  cenf  per  hundred  pounds. 
1000  pounds  of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as 
much  Milk  or  Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the 
highest  possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and 
other  stock  animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
pound  of  increased  weight. 

SAVE  HONEY  ON 
GRINDING  COSTS! 

BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER. 


_ _  ..  _ _  .  _  _  in  2 

Universal,  Low  Cost,  Sizes,  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  %" 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 

BELLS  AfOD^N  I 


RETURNING  FROM  THE  MARKET,  these  Indians  arrive  at  their  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Imbabura.  Their  fields  climb  the  slopes  as  far  as  crops  can  be  grown. 


like  a  pudding.  Sometimes  meat  is  added 
— pork  for  fiestas,  guinea  pigs  for  special 
occasions  like  weddings.  Quinoa,  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  whole  wheat  are  also  used  for 
soups.  .\nd  little  hard  rolls  of  whole  wheat 
bread  are  a  favorite  with  the  Indians, 
though  the  white  people  of  the  town  look 
down  on  anything  but  white  bread. 

The  setting  sun  is  golden  on  the  peak 
of  Mount  Imbabura.  The  Indians’  dav  is 


Warm  ponchos  are  pulled  on.  The  tiny 
chimneyless  coal  oil  lamp  is  lit,  and  in  its 
wavering  light  Miguel  Maldonado  picks 
up  the  carding  combs  where  his  son  left 


Cloth  and  Land 

“Where  does  all  our  cloth  go,  father?” 
queries  Manuel,  watching  the  quick  sure 
strokes  of  the  carding  combs. 


at  last  done.  Maria  Maldonado  sets  out 


“Ha!  Far  away,  far  beyond  the  moun¬ 


The  only  machine  that  is  two-seeders>in-ane  plus  a 
soil  pulverizer  and  packer.  You  actually  can  save  5 
to  13  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre,  as  thousands  of  farmers 
have  done  in  all  parts  of  the  country  .  .  .  and  save 
haurs  af  hard  work,  too,  (once  over  the  field  and  you 
have  a  mulched  seed  bed  without  lumps  or  hard 
clods).  While  doing  this  you  get  a  good  catch — a 
"sure  stand"  ...  all  these  savings  soon  add  up  to 
paying  its  initial  cost  .  .  .  and  ga  an  saving  you 
money  for  many  seasons,  because  Brillion  SURE-STAND 
^  is  made  to  last ...  to  "take"  today's 
V  \  high  tractor  speeds.  There  are  6 
1\»  *  \  models  to  select  from  —  made  in 

'  SU",  8'3\  and  ID'S*  rolling 
widths. 


RRIUION  iron  works.  INC. 

Bmtuan  tYiscansm 


the  evening  meal  on  the  packed  earth 
floor  before  the  hearth.  She  kneels  over 
the  embers,  her  slender  arms  reaching 
forth  from  her  white  blopse  as  she  stirs 
the  earth  cooking  pot,  and  ladles  out  gen¬ 
erous  helpings  of  the  hearty  soup. 

.Ground  the  glow  of  the  corn  stalk  fire 
the  evening  meal  is  eaten.  There  is  hardly 
a  word  spoken,  only  the  satisfying  sound 
of  chewing  and  supping.  One  after  an¬ 
other  the  bowls  are  emptied,  refilled,  and 
emptied  again,  and  the  basket  of  tostado 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  At  last  every¬ 
one  reclines  on  the  ground  under  the  open 
porch  of  the  house,  watching  the  last  light 
of  day  turn  from  pink  to  cool  green.  The 
chill  of  the  Andes  settles  on  the  vallev. 


tains!”  e.xclaims  Miguel  Maldonado  with 
a  wide  sweep  of  his  arm.  “To  the  tailors 
in  Quito  and  Rio  Bamba.  And  maybe  far¬ 
ther,  to  the  cities  of  the  north.  To  far 
away  Caracas,  they  say.  ^Vho  knows  how 
far  our  cloth  travels?” 

The  textiles  of  Otavalos  are  sold  far 
and  wide.  Soft  shawls  for  the  women, 
warm  and  heavy  ponchos  for  the  men, 
wool  suiting,  cotton  cloth.  Every  Saturday 
in  the  dawn  trucks  are  loaded  with  bolts 
and  Ixilts  of  cloth  for  Quito.  Traders, 
whites  and  Indians,  come  from  miles 
away  to  trade  and  barter  for  cloth.  In¬ 
dians  of  Otavalo  leave  by  bus  for  Colom¬ 
bia  and  even  Venezuela,  a  thousand  miles 
north,  to  sell  their  cloth.  In  their  neat 
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white  pantaloons,  sandles,  embroidered 
white  shirts,  and  dark  blue  ponchos  they 
walk  the  streets  of  distant  cities,  selling 
their  cloth,  earning  the  cash  that  will  buy 
another  piece  of  land.  Over  the  months 
and  years  the  money  is  saved,  till  they 
know  a  piece  of  land  is  for  sale.  With  pa¬ 
tience  and  uncanny  insight,  they  will 
watch  the  affairs  of  a  Spanish  hacienda 
owner.  Somehow  they  know  when  he  has 
lost  heavily  in  business  or  at  the  card 
table.  And  then  the  Indians  arrive  with 
their  sacks  of  money.  Si.x  or  seven  Indians 
or  a  whole  community  will  pool  their  sav¬ 
ings  and  pile  it  on  the  Spaniard’s  table 
till  he  no  longer  can  resist  and  sells  still 
another  section  of  his  valley  land.  So  it 


THE  FATHER  CARDS  THE  WOOL  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  as  his  son  plays  on  the  pan’s  pipes.  The 
evening  air  is  chilly  and  ponchos  are  worn. 


goes,  year  after  year,  the  Indians  of  Ota- 
valo  are  slowly  buying  back  with  cash  the 
land  the  Spaniards  took  from  them  by  the 
sword. 

Pedro  lifts  from  the  wall  a  pan-pipe 
flute  of  yellow  reed.  Softly  he  blows. 
Rosita  claps  her  hands  with  delight  as  a 
sad  melody  ripples  from  the  pipes — sad, 
haunting,  but  also  very  peaceful,  like  the 
winds  at  evening,  or  the  mourning  doves 
calling  by  the  lake. 

Miguel  Maldonado  continues  his  card¬ 
ing.  Land,  fine  valley  land!  Each  brush 
of  the  combs  brings  this  vision  near.  A 
hundred  to  a  hundred  fifty  sucres  for 
eight  varas  of  suiting.  But  it  is  not  the 
hoarded  cash  he  dreams  of,  but  the  moist 
loam  earth  turning  under  his  Indian  plow. 
His  head  bends  low’er.  A  peaceful  smile 
plays  on  his  lips. 

THE  AUTHOR:  John  Collier  Jr.  live*  in  Taos,  New 
Mexico,  when  he  and  his  wife  Mary,  who  collaborates  with 
him  on  much  of  his  work,  are  not  out  in  the  field  taking 
pictures  or  doing  research.  This  is  Collier’s  second  article 
for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  the  first,  which  he  did  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mary,  was  The  Navajo  Farmer  in  the 
Autumn  1948  issue.  The  present  article  is  the  result  of 
two  years  work  in  South  America  where  the  Colliers  did 
a  photographic  survey  of  Colombia  and  a  study  of  the 
Otavalo  Indians  of  Eucador.  Collier,  with  Anihal  Buitron, 
is  the  author  of  The  Awakening  Valley  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 

Would  you  like 

—to  know  when  to  sell  and  buy? 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices  ? 

—to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc.? 

—  to  know  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it  ? 

—to  know  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

You  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  twice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundrtids  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  450-page 
loose-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to^ate 
by  twice-monthly  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predia  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "^Oilien  to  Sell  and  Buy”,  "Important  this  Mondi”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Box  246  5142  Delmor  Blvd. 

Si.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


INCOME-BUIIDING  IDEAS  ""“"t 


mmsB' 

INFORMATION 


Whether  or  not  you  own  Guernseys,  you’ll 
find  valuable  tips  on  breeding  and  milk  {nxxluctioa 
in  this  complete  19S0  Kit,  available  through  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 


FREE 

INFORMATION 

KIT 

MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 


Packed  with  practical  facts  and  figures  and  market  data  — 
this  timely  Kit  will  prove  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
breeding,  buying,  selling  or  dairying. 

And  remember,  Guernsey  Cattle  and  premium-priced  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  have  proved  a  dtftttdablt  source  of  better  income 
in  countless  cases. 


Th«  American  Guarnsay  Cottla  Club 

506  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  the  1 950  GUERNSEY  Information  Kits 

Name . . . 

Address . 

Chy . - . 


.  State. 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
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DAISY 


No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjast- 
able  chain.  Nambcred  both 
sides.  SU.50  per  dosen. 

No.  17— FOR  HORNS.  Ad- 
jaslaUe  chain.  $8.00  per 
doien. 

No.  2SM  —  .Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinc 
Fasteners.  SC. SO  per  dpien. 

No.  $•— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper  por¬ 
tion  strap;  lower  portion 
chain.  $12.50  per  doien. 

No.25— DOUBLE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is  brass 
plated.  Weicht.  1  lb. 
each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doien 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Box  7  Hantinrton.  Indiana 


CHINCHILLA  RABBITS 


!  VALUARLE  RREEDERS- PEDIGREED!  * 
i PROFITABLE!  EASY!  PLEASANT!M 
I  NO  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED  I 
.WE  SUPPLY  ALL  INSTRUCTIONS  FREE! . 
I  REAL  RROFITSI  From  Dolicious  Moat,  ■ 

IBoautiful  Furs,  Laboratorioo,  otc.  ■ 

PROVIDE  PERMANENT  SECURITY  ■ 


THE  RIGHTFUL  HEIR 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

rassing  family  difficulties  in  settling  the 
estate. 

Even  if  the  children  have  been  treated 
equally,  falling  fann  incomes  may  make 
a  transfer  at  present  market  prices  unsatis- 
factor\’.  The  reason  is  that  a  falling  farm 
income  would  have  made  it  difficult  for 
Jim  to  pay  the  fi.xed  interest  and  principal 
charges  on  a  mortgage  for  75  per  cent  of 
the  present  market  value  of  the  farm.  As 
land  prices  fall  more  slowly  than  farm 
incomes  this  situation  may  continue  for 
ten  years  or  more. 

Protecting  the  Widow- 

In  death,  as  in  life,  a  man’s  first  obliga¬ 
tion  is  the  protection  of  his  wife.  If 
Roberts  had  made  a  conditional  will  re¬ 
quiring  his  son  to  pay  for  the  farm,  his 
wife,  if  she  had  survived  him,  would  have 
been  protected  because  Jim  would  have 
paid  her  for  the  farm. 

This  plan  should  have  given  the  widow- 
greater  security  in  her  old  age  since  she 
could  then  have  drawn  upon  their  lifetime 
savings  which  were,  as  they  are  with  most 
farmers,  invested  in  the  land.  She  would 
not  have  been  dependent  upon  the  rent 


alone.  All  the  children  would  have 
inherited  from  the  mother  that  which  she 
did  not  need  during  her  old  age. 

Such  a  plan  has  the  added  advantage 
that  it  would  be  po.ssible  for  the  son  to  get 
ownership  of  the  farm  about  si.x  years 
earlier.  The  reason  is  that  on  the  average 
wives  are  three  years  younger  than  their 
husbands  and  have  a  life  expectancy  that 
is  three  years  longer.  Since  Jim’s  mother 
died  before  his  father  this  w-ould  not  have 
affected  him,  but  in  many  cases  such  an 
arrangement  would  have  transferred  the 
farm  to  the  son  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

Sometimes  the  father  gives  the  mother 
a  life  estate  or  “life  lease’’  in  the  farm. 
This  was  done  in  a  South  Dakota  will 
which  read: 

.\fter  my  death,  my  wife  ...  if  then 
living  is  to  draw-  the  going  rent 
from  all  the  above  described  per¬ 
sonal  and  real  property  whether 
rented  to  relatives  or  others.  This 
rent  my  wife  is  to  draw  as  long  as 
she  is  aliv-e  .  .  .  out  of  the  rent  my 
wife  is  to  pay  all  taxes  on  this  land 
and  property  as  long  as  she  is  aliv-e. 

Such  a  life  interest  provides  the  widow 
with  some  security  but  she  cannot  easily 
sell  or  mortgage  the  farm  in  case  the  rent 
is  insufficient  for  her  needs.  .Another  dis- 


if  ClillicHiilB  Rabbit* 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
-  CATTLE 

r  ^  “The  Breed 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

3l3$.GIcnslonc  Dept.  EH  Springfield  4,  Mo. 


I  FREE  lUUSTRATEO  BOAKLET-WBITE  TOBAYt  | 
I  ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  SElLttSVILLE  »-3,  PIMNA.  | 


PROMISED  LAND  HAS  NO  VALUE  if  the  father  does  not  provide  for  a  legal  transfer, 


.  discs,  harrows, 
Irsw-bar  poll  for 


for  farmers,  truck  gardeners.  priTate  homes,  estates,  etc 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  IG-fnch  row  clearance.  Has  3* 
speed  Warner  transmission.  Rockford  Clutch.  2  indiTidoal 
brakes,  larirc  roomy  spring  supported  seat.  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  tirect  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year 
OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.  1-089  Gorden  St.  OHowa,  Kon. 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65 of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Joiu-nal  write: 


SKINNER 


the  most  complete 
line  of  sprinklers 
for  lightweight 
portable  pipe 


SKINNER  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  sprinklers 
on  the  market  today,  ranging  in  size  from  1  G.P.M. 
at  5  lbs.  pressure  to  410  G.P.M.  and  100  lbs. 
pressure. 

Each  SKINNER  sprinkler  incorporates  all  of  these 
outstanding  features:  adjustment  for  controlling 
rotation,  working  parts  easily  accessible,  no  tool 
required  when  making  adjustments,  bronze,  brass 
and  stainless  steel  parts  throughout. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  SKINNER 
Irrigation  Co.,  200  Canal  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


“Pioneer  and  leader  in  irrigation  for  nearly  a  half  century 


TAKE  YOUR  m\Cl-RAiN  OR  RUtN 


Turn  Droughts  into  Dollars 
with  PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
using  Reynolds  Aluminum  Pipe! 


advantage  is  that  ownership  by  the  son  is 
often  delayed  for  many  years.  In  the 
meantime  the  son  may  operate  the  farm 
as  an  insecure  year  to  year  tenant,  afraid 
to  make  needed  improvements  for  fear  the 
mother  might  rent  the  land  to  someone 
else  who  would  get  the  benefits  of  the 
improvements  that  the  .son  has  made. 

Quite  often  a  man  and  his  wife  hold 
ownership  of  the  land  as  joint  tenants  or 
“tenants  by  the  entereties.”  This  means 
that  the  widow  will  have  sole  ownership 
of  the  farm  when  her  husband  dies.  She 
may  rent,  mortgage,  or  sell  the  property 
as  she  pleases.  While  this  has  advantages, 
it  may  have  its  disadvantages.  The  Carsons 
are  an  example. 

The  Carson  brothers  of  Michigan  rented 
the  home  farm  from  their  mother  for 
eighteen  years  after  their  father  died. 
During  this  time  the  mother  mortgaged 
the  farm  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  was  more  than  the  place  was  worth 
when  the  sons  finally  inherited  it  from  their 
mother.  While  the  mother  should  be  free 
to  mortgage  or  sell  the  farm,  if  necessary, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  farm  was  not 
sold  to  the  sons  by  the  mother. 

In  another  case  the  youngest  son  was 
59  years  of  age  before  he  inherited  a  share 
in  the  farm  that  had  been  held  by  the 
parents  with  a  joint  deed.  The  mother 
lived  to  be  82  years  old. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
seem  wise  for  the  mother  to  sell  the  farm 
to  her  son.  The  widow’,  the  farm,  and  the 
son  should  benefit  by  such  a  sale  in  most 
cases.  All  the  children  w’ill  inherit  from 
the  mother  whatever  she  does  not  need 
for  her  living.  Such  a  plan  tends  to  make 
the  mother  independent  of  her  children. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  net  rent  is 
not  sufficient  for  her  needs. 

If  the  widow  does  not  plan  to  sell  the 
farm  to  a  son  or  son-in-law  at  once,  she 
should  make  a  conditional  will  similar  to 
that  suggested  for  the  Roberts,  or  a  will 
like  one  made  by  a  Kansas  mother  could 
be  used: 

I  further  give,  devise  and  bequeath 
to  my  son  .  .  .  the  old  home  place 
.  .  .  upon  the  following  conditions : 
said  son  shall  pay  within  two  years 
after  my  death  to  (six  heirs  with 
payments  in  dollars  listed)  and  in 
case  said  son  does  not  accept  said 
farm  upon  said  terms,  then  the 
executor  shall  sell  said  farm,  and 
authority  is  hereby  given  to  sell 
and  convey  said  farm  and  divide 
the  proceeds  among  my  children 
above  named  (in  proportion  to  the 
amounts  designated,  to  be  paid  by 
said  son  in  case  he  takes  the  farm) 
and  in  such  case  one-seventh  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said 
farm  shall  go  to  said  son. 

Such  a  will  provides  insurance  that  a 
satisfactory  transfer  shall  be  made  in  case 
the  mother  dies  before  she  sells  the  farm 
to  one  of  the  children.  The  sale  of  the 
farm  to  the  son  can  be  made  even  though 
a  will  has  been  prepared.  Such  a  sale  has 


Does  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  pay.’ 

Here  are  a  few  facts.  A  New  York  truck 
grower  reports  yields  of  sweet  corn  and  cauli¬ 
flower  increased  5056  by  irrigation.  A  dairy 
farmer  advises  he  receives  from  1  Vi  to  2  gal¬ 
lons  more  milk  per  cow  per  day  on  irrigated 
pastures.  A  South  Carolina  orchard  owner 
states  that  improved  quality  of  fruit  paid  for 
his  portable  irrigation  system  in  one  year. 

Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  helps 
put  extra  profit  into  your  portable  sprinkler 
system.  It  is  light  to  handle — one  man  can 
carry  two  20-foot  sections.  It  is  made  right, 
too— perfectly  round  for  fast,  easy  coupling; 
has  smooth  walls  for  free  flow.  The  high 
strength  aluminum  alloy  withstands  heavy- 
duty  service  and  assures  long  life. 

Why  pay  for  rain  when  you  can  plan  for  it? 


See  the  dealer  in  your  community  who  sells 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  He  is 
qualified  to  plan  your  portable  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem.  He  knows  local  conditions  and  will  tell 
you  exactly  the  'type  and  size  system  for  the 
highest  return  on  your  investment.  We’ll  be 
glad  to  send  you  his  name  and  our  new  irri¬ 
gation  booklet.  Just  return  this  coupon. 

r  — 

I  Reynolds  Metals  Company  I 

I  257t  South  Third  Street,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky  | 

I  Please  send  your  now  illustrated  booklet  on  the  opplico-  j 
I  lions  and  advantages  at  portable  sprinkler  irrigation.  | 
I  Q  Who  is  my  nearest  dealer?  I 

j  Nome _  I 

■  R.F.O.  or  Street _  ■ 

I  Tewn _  I 

I  State _  I 


REYMOIDS  ^fime  AlUMIMUM 

IF  Vou  SEE  RUST. ..YOU  KNOW  IT'S  NOT  ALUMINUM 
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fSIZZlIHG^^FflOD 


Springfield 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


2  Enjoy  the  tangry  taste  of  de* 

7  Tmm  Itclous  charcoat-brotled  food 

I  lllim  picnics.  campInK  and  flsh* 

I IIIIIII  Inif  tripe,  or  In  your  own 
U  fftfn  backyard.  Here  Is  a  sturdy. 

I  cast-iron  PORTABLE  GRILL 

that  folds  to  fit  a  small,  re- 
Inforced  carrjMng:  case  with 
handle.  Holds  charcoal,  coal 
m  or  woodflre  for  hours.  Space 

rVa  for  3  or  more  cooklnir  utensils. 

.  Order  today  for  outdoor  season 
>ln  ahead.  Send  $5.95  in  check  or 
money  order.  ($6.95  west  of  the 
Rockies).  Shipped  promptly,  pre- 
J  paid.  S>day  money  back  guarantee. 
(Ohio  residents  add  sales  tax.)  OHIO 
STOVE  CO.,  73$  —  lltb  St.,  Ports* 
mouth.  Ohio. 


7  MODELS-$99.00  UP 

Greatestofferevermade.  A  Buzz-Master 
to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook. 
Made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm 
in  the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the 
know-how.  Cuts  anything  from  brush  to 
big:  trees.  Endorsed  by  Conservation  experts.  Most 
usefal  saws  ever  built.  Pulley  for  belt  work.  Send 
for  FREE  details  now.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 
OHAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-089  Carden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


THE  OLDEST  SON  is  given  help  in  buying  a  farm  of  his  ov/n  and  the  younger  is 
encouraged  to  stay  on  the  home  form  and  take  over  when  the  father  retires. 


An  outstanding 

for  up-to-date 
farmers  who 
want  Profitable 

Booklet  and  Breeders'  list  free. 


much  to  recommend  it,  as  we  shall  see. 


death  of  one  or  both  of  the  parents.  Death 
is  generally  untimely  and  uncertain. 

Another  important  point  is  that  a  sales 
transfer  is  simpler  than  a  transfer  at  death. 
The  details  of  the  sale  can  be  handled  by 
the  father  and  mother  in  person.  With  a 
will  only  the  parents’  intentions  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  court  are  valid.  The  consent 
of  the  other  heirs  may  be  more  easily 
obtained  for  a  sale  than  for  a  transfer 
by  will. 

When  the  parents  sell  the  farm  to  a  son 
they  w’ill  have  access  to  their  savings  if 
they  need  them  during  their  retirement. 
Payments  made  to  the  parents  that  were 
not  needed  for  their  living  expenses  would 
accumulate  as  part  of  their  personal 
property  and  be  available  for  distribution 
among  the  heirs  by  law  or  will  upon  their 
death.  Family  agreement  may  be  more 
readily  reached  under  such  circumstances. 

Such  sales  arrangements  have  been  used 
to  good  advantage  by  the  farmers  of 
Frankenmuth,  Michigan,  where  a  very 
high  degree  of  ownership  is  maintained. 
These  farmers  are  descendants  of  a  shi|> 
load  of  German  jxflitical  refugees  who 
settled  here  in  1845  —  over  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  this  community  one  son  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  stay  at  home  until  he  is  25-30  years 
old  and  married.  Then  the  parents  retire 
and  sell  the  farm  to  the  son  at  something 
less  than  market  price.  The  selling  price 
of  the  farm  is  frequently  reduced  as  much 
as  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  year  that 
the  son  stayed  home  after  reaching  his 
eighteenth  birthday.  Sometimes  deeds  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  life  lease  by  the  parents  are  used. 


Sell  the  Farm  to  the  Son 

^Vhile  the  conditional  will  is  excellent 
insurance  that  a  successful  transfer  of  the 
farm  shall  be  made,  it  does  have  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  son  is  often  ready  to  start 
farming  15  to  20  years  before  the  parents 
die. 

Sixty  years  ago  families  were  larger  and 
the  life  expectancy  of  parents  was  shorter. 
Then  the  youngest  child  of  the  family  did 
not  marry  until  about  two  years  after  the 
father  died.  Today,  with  smaller  families 
and  longer  life  expectancies,  the  youngest 
child  marries  1 1  years  before  the  father 
dies.  This  means  the  youngest  child  would 
have  a  family  for  1 1  years  before  inherit¬ 
ing  by  a  will.  The  eldest  child  would  have 
an  even  longer  time  gap,  perhaps  16  years 
or  longer.  Sometimes  it  would  be  much 
longer,  as  was  the  case  in  the  examples 
above. 

Because  of  this  time  gap,  farm  transfers 
before  the  parents  death  are  much  more 
important  now  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago. 

When  the  parents  retire  they  can  help 
close  the  time-gap  by  selling  the  farm  to 
a  son.  Either  a  land  contract  or  a  mort¬ 
gage  arrangement  can  be  used.  The  choice 
should  depend  upon  the  down  pavonent 
that  the  son  is  able  to  make. 

By  such  a  sale  the  whole  transfer  of  the 
farm  business  from  father  to  son  can  be 
kept  separate  from  gifts  made  before  or 
after  death.  The  transfer  is  made  at  the 
most  oppiortune  time,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  parent  and  the  son,  rather  than  at  the 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETKOIT  2,  MICH. 


For  Breeding— For 
Feeding 

America’s  oldest  and 
ES||$*'  most  profitable  breed  of 
mW  cattle  offer  greater  size,  fast- 
[Bv  est  gains,  quiet,  easy-hand- 
lingdispositionsand  widest 
adaptability.  Check  mod- 
T  ^  era  Shorthorn  perform- 
^  I  ance  records  including 
carlot  and  single  steer 
Grand  Championships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS.  Write 
us  for  illustrated  literature  and 
lists  of  member-breeders  who 
can  supply  you  with  seed  stock. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
*  BREEDERS' ASSOCIATION 
Dept  FO,  Stock  Verde,  Chicago  9,  III. 


Two  modelt:  2  hp  at 
$149.50  and  3  hp 
ot  $214.50  (f.o.b. 
Springfield)  Cultivo- 
ter,  sicklo  bar,  plow, 
and  other  ottoch* 
mentt.  DIttributori, 
deoler,  solicited. 


OUlCK  MFC.  INC., 
3365  S.  Lim,fton,  St., 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Other  sons  have  been  helped  to  acquire 
other  farms  in  the  community. 

In  another  county  a  probate  judge  is 
actively  promoting  father-son  transfers  by 
land  contracts  because  he  has  found  them 
to  be  far  superior  to  other  arrangements 
for  father-son  farm  transfers. 

Second  Guessing 

Transferring  the  farm  happens  only 
once  in  a  lifetime  and,  though  practice 
makes  perfect,  this  is  one  job,  like  being 
bom,  that  must  be  done  without  rehearsals. 
The  majority  of  farmers,  86  out  of  every 
100,  seem  to  follow  George  Roberts’  plan 
— they  do  nothing  about  the  problem,  and 
their  property  is  distributed  by  the  state 
according  to  state  law  rather  than  being 
distributed  to  the  desires  of  the  parent. 

With  all  of  the  possibilities  open  to  him, 
what  would  have  been  the  best  plan  for 
George  Roberts  to  have  used  in  passing 
the  farm  on  to  his  son?  First,  Roberts 
should  have  made  a  conditional  will  which 
would  have  permitted  Jim  to  take  over 
the  farm  provided  that  he  made  certain 
payments  to  the  other  heirs.  Such  a  will 
would  have  provided  for  an  effective 
transfer  if  Roberts  had  died  before  he 
retired  and  could  have  put  the  rest  of  his 
plan  into  operation.  Second,  Jim  should 
have  been  compensated  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  made  on  the  farm  either  in  cash 
or  by  interest  bearing  notes  so  that  he 
would  not  suffer  later  for  having  been 
a  good  farmer.  Third,  when  Roberts  re¬ 
tired  he  should  have  made  arrangements 
to  sell  the  farm  to  Jim.  In  this  way  there 


IMPROVEMENTS  come  high  when  bought 
twice.  A  note  forestalls  such  unfairness. 


would  have  been  no  question  of  owner¬ 
ship  or  of  the  continuous  operation  of  the 
farm  when  Roberts  died.  Finally,  these 
arrangements  should  have  been  made 
after  talking  with  the  other  children  and 
securing,  if  jxjssible,  their  agreement  to 
them.  If  fairly  and  reasonably  done,  none 
of  the  children  would  have  suffered  and 
all  would  have  benefited  from  an  orderly 
plan  to  transfer  the  farm  to  the  rightful 
heir. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Russell  L.  Berry  was  born  in  a  sod  house 
on  a  farm  in  Saskatchewan.  Canada,  some  35  years  ago  and 
spent  much  of  his  early  life  on  farms  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  received  a  Masters  Degree  from  Michigan 
State  College.  At  the  present  time  he  is  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  South  Dakota  State 
College.  Berry  is  the  author  of  How  lo  Keep  Your  Farm 
in  the  Family,  a  special  bulletin  published  by  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


RAIN  BIRD  Sptiiikleis 


Be  independent  of  the  weather— provide  the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  your 
crops  when  and  where  needed.  Faultless  operation  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  assures 
increased  production  at  lower  costs  on  row  crops,  pasture,  orchard  or  garden. 
Specially  Designed . . .  Used  throughout  the  world.  Rain  Bird  supplies  19  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sprinklers  for  agricultural  purposes  alone.  Solve  your  irrigation 
problem  with  the  most  appropriate  sprinkler  for  your  particular  needs. 


Write  for  free  catalog  on  the  world's  most  complete  line  of  agricultural  sprinklers 


L.  R.  NELSON  MFC.  CO. 

RAIN 

BIRO 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

SPRINKLER 

Glendora 

MFC.  CORP. 

California 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

FAFIC  Food  MocMnory  olso  inciwdos  Hoy  Choppor-Silo  FNIors ...  Crop  Bloworo 
•  • .  Insllopo  Cuttors  ...  Hommof  MlNo ...  Food  MIxoro. 


Choict^ 

of 

EFFICIENT, 

COST- 

CONSCIOUS 

FARMERS 


Papcc  Harvesters  handle  ALL  forage  crops  at  big  savings.  They  harvest  hay 
crops  at  any  stage  —  green,  wilted  or  cured.  Savings  on  twine  alone  on  row 
crops  often  offset  the  extra  investment.  One  man  handles  entire  field  operation. 
Papec  users  report  harvesting  “down”  crops  which  other  harvesters  wouldn’t 
touch.  Are  easily  changed  over  from  one  crop  to  another. 

Choose  the  Papec  Model  151D  (with  engine  or  power  take-off)  for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  .  .  .  Papec  Model  181  (with  engine  only)  where  maximum  capacity 
is  needed.  See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  us  your  name  for  FREE  txxiklet 
describing  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 


Papec  Machine  Company,  116  North  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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'  SERUM  CO. 

''World's  Largest  Serum  Plant" 
South  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 


VIGO  HEAT 


county  agricultural  agents  as  excellent  pro¬ 
ducers  and  cooperators.  Twelve  of  these 
first  growers  in  the  Pocket  Area  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  w’ith  Dean 
Harry  J.  Reed  of  Purdue,  and  Igleheart 
Brothers  Division,  General  Foods  Corp., 
in  Evansville,  to  grow  the  wheat  for  a 
complete  milling  and  baking  test  and  also 
make  certified  seed  available  to  their 
neighbors  at  reasonable  prices.  Milling 
tests  in  June  of  1947  proved  \’igo  to  be 
outstanding  for  cake  flour.  That  fall,  more 
than  7,000  bushels  of  Vigo  seed  were  cer¬ 
tified  in  the  Pocket  Area  and  sold  to  highly 
recommended  producers.  The  eager  pur¬ 
chasers,  men  who  had  heard  of  Vigo’s 
yields,  were  sold  the  wheat  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  certify  the  crop 
if  possible  and  make  it  available  to  others 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Vigo  Becomes  a  Champion 

The  years  1948  and  1949  saw  Vigo’s 
reputation  established  and  the  spread  of 
this  wheat  from  Indiana  to  Ohio,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  southern  Illinois,  Ontario,  and 
into  the  deep  south.  One  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  reputation  of  the  new  wheat 
was  the  ten-acre  wheat  growing  contests 
sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Indiana 
^Vheat  Improvement  Association. 

In  1948  Vigo  won  seven  of  the  eight  top 
places  in  the  ten-acre  wheat  improvement 
contest.  In  1949  it  made  a  clean  sweep  by 
winning  all  eight  of  the  eight-county  con¬ 
tests  with  more  than  .875  fields  competing. 
Also,  in  1949,  came  the  big  prize.  Harold 
Pirtle  became  Indiana’s  Champion  Wheat 
Producer  by  averaging  57/2  bushels  of 
No.  1  Vigo  on  each  of  1 1  acres.  Pirtle, 
with  Vigo,  won  the  distinction  of  produc- 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

testing.  C.I.  12220  stood  out  from  the 
others  for  its  many  excellent  qualities,  its 
resistance  to  rust  and  smut,  its  stiff  straw 
and  good  kernel  size,  and  abundant  yield. 

Testing  the  New  ^'heat 

In  1939  they  had  reached  the  stage 
where  they  were  willing  to  put  it  out  in 
test  plots  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
to  see  how  it  would  respond  to  different 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Farmers 
throughout  the  state  of  Indiana  cooper¬ 
ated  in  running  the  tests.  Men  like  the  late 
Leo  Hirsch  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  set  aside 
a  plot  of  ground  on  farms  in  the  Pocket 
Area  to  tr>’  out  the  new  wheat.  In  this 
way  hundreds  of  yield  tests  were  obtained 
in  competition  with  many  other  strains  of 
soft  red  winter  wheat.  .\n  average  of  30 
tests  over  a  period  of  six  years  from  1940 
to  1946  showed  V'^igo  yielding  37.9  bushels. 
Trumbull,  the  heavier  yielding  of  its  par¬ 
ents,  produced  only  31.2  bushels  in  the 
same  location.  The  plant  breeders  had 
gained  transgressive  inheritance,  the  name 
they  give  to  the  case  where  the  offspring 
outyields  its  parents. 

The  many  tests  had  shown  the  new 
wheat  to  be  outstanding  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  release  the  wheat  as  a  new  variety. 
Number  C.I.  12220  was  given  a  name, 
Vigo,  named  in  honor  of  Francisco  Vigo, 
a  pioneering  frontiersman  of  the  early 
nineteenth  centur\-.  In  the  fall  of  1946. 
1800  bushels  of  pure  foundation  seed 
were  released  in  Indiana  by  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  farmers  who  were  selected  to  begin 
the  growing  of  V’igo  were  chosen  by 


COMPRESSED  AIR 


r  Paint  Inilding*,  boats,  tractors, 
trucks;  refinish  furniture  and  fen¬ 
ders;  inflate  tires;  grease  and 
lubricate  motors,  engines,  imple¬ 
ments.  Destroy  weeds.  Rid  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  and  pens  of  pests 
with  portable  air  power. 

Fret  Literature  explains  relative  advan¬ 
tages  of  4-cylinder  PRESSURE  QUEEN 
and  single-cylinder  PRESSURE  PRINCESS 
spray  painting  outfits.  Tells  how  to  save 
material,  time  and  money  by  using  the 
proper  outfit  at  the  right  price. 

ft  Is  Yours  for  The  Asking 
Write  Today 


lor  beffpf 


Follpw  ipod  of  brp^dprt  in  oil 

ports  of  tho  country-— food  ftroodor-AOE  Oil 
boforo  motinQ.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil. 
whoot  Qorm  oil  ond  *‘D‘*  octivotod  enimoi 
•torol  luccossfuMy  combots  nutritionol  itor* 

Al.)Ji.LIJiliM.l.l.l.llJ.l.ll.]l 

fut  broodor-ADE  Oil  in  food  of  Horses,  cot* 
tio.  swino.  dogs,  poultry  end  fur-boerors. 
0of09«  vorios  occordinf  to  site  of  onimol  — 
follow  sifnpio  diroctions  in  bulletin  23  sent 
in  oocH  pockoge.  Or<lers  sHippod  seme  doy 
received.  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$1 .80.  Money  bock  if  not  Mtisfied.  breed* 
ors  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  ofter  yoor. 


*Trede  Mork 
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A  MOBILE  UNIT  cleans  and  treats  the  Vigo  seed  wheat  so  that  it  can  be  certified, 
Leroy  Tade  (left)  fills  bags  with  wheat  that  has  been  treated  for  covered  smut, 


BtCAUSi  Of 

Yes,  thousands  of  successful  hog  raisers  have 
brought  their  hogs  to  a  healthy,  profitable,  mar¬ 
ketable  age  because  of  the  immunity  from  disease 
provided  by  Anchor  vaccines,  virus  and  other 
swine  health  aids.  Wise  stockmen  know  the  value 
of  Anchor  vaccination.  That's  why  more  hog 
raisers  vaccinate  more  hogs  with  Anchor 
than  any  other  serum  in  the  world. 

It's  tasf  to  Voednote  Your  Own  Hogs! 

,  ,  1  All  the  information  you  need  is  con- 

tained  in  AiKhor's  free  book,  "Vac- 
'  cination  Simplified."  Just  follow  these 

simple  instruaions,  and  you’ll  do  a  first  class  vac¬ 
cinating  job.  Best  of  all,  you'll  save  lots  of  money 
by  doing  it  yourself! 

THERE'S  AN  ANCHOR  DEALER 
NEAR  YOU...  depend  on  him  to 
provide  you  with  ANCHOR  animal 
health  prMuas. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR 
FREE  COPY 

OF  "VACCINA-nON  SIMPLIFIED;’?'  ^ 


um 
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SEAMAN  MOTORS,  INC.,  331  N.  25th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 
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DAVID  TENDLER- Est.  1918 -20  KING  R  D,  MALVERN,  PA. 


THE  CHAMPION  WHEAT  GROWER,  Harold 
Pirtle,  and  his  all  time  record  crop  of  Vigo, 

in^  the  highest  recorded  and  measured 
yield  of  wheat  in  Indiana. 

Stepping  into  the  big  leagues,  Vigo  won 
first  award  for  soft  red  winter  wheat  in 
1947  at  the  Hay  and  Grain  Show  in 
Chicago  and  repeated  the  feat  in  1948 
and  1949.  Vigo  also  won  first  award  at 
the  Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Grain  Show 
at  Purdue  for  all  three  years  it  has  been 
in  production. 

Among  individual  farmers  Vigo  became 
extremely  popular  and  their  comments  on 
the  wheat  sound  like  the  testimonials  for 
a  pain  killing  tonic  during  prohibition. 
Typical  of  these  enthusiastic  statements  is 
that  of  Leroy  Tade.  of  Knox  County,  who 
said.  “V’^igo  looks  like  a  big  step  toward 
better  wheat  production  in  this  area.  It 
has  standing  ability,  loose  smut  resistance, 
and  other  good  qualities.  It  has  outyielded 
all  other  wheats.” 

Most  farmers  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Vigo  will  take  heavy  fertilizer  applications 
without  lodging.  Their  method  of  handling 
this  wheat  is  to  seed  it  with  4,30  to  ,500 
pounds  per  acre  of  .5-12-12  drilled  with 
the  wheat.  The  crop  is  top-dressed  with  20 
to  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  (100  to  150 
pounds  of  material  containing  20  per  cent 
nitrogen  is  used)  early  in  March  when 
legumes  are  seeded.  Many  of  these  farmers 
are  seeding  and  fertilizing  early  in  the 
spring  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for 
equipment  by  dropping  the  seed  and  ni¬ 
trogen  from  an  airplane. 

Harold  Pirtle,  the  Champion  Wheat 
Producer,  followed  this  system  in  raising 
his  outstanding  crop.  He  had  followed  a 
rotation  of  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  and  al¬ 
falfa.  The  alfalfa  was  seeded  into  the 
young  wheat  in  the  spring  and  plowed  un¬ 
der  as  a  green  manure  just  before  planting 
the  corn  the  next  year.  This  practice  kept 
up  the  humus  content  of  the  soil  and 
added  nitrogen  to  it;  good  vertical  drain¬ 
age  and  liming  were  two  other  important 
factors  in  improving  the  soil  structure. 
Pirtle  drilled  in  400  pounds  of  5-12-12 


A  great  advance  in  large-scale  Rotary  Tillage 
—  the  SELF-PROPELLED  Seaman  Tiller. 
A  complete  tillage  unit  with  rotor  and  forward 
travel  governed  by  one  engine  (gasoline  or 
diesel) ;  a  new  achievement  in  efficient  power 
application.  Frees  your  tractors  for  other 
work.  Selective  gear-shift  transmission  con¬ 
trols  forward  speeds  to  meet  every  Tillage 
condition.  Great  maneuverability.  Stony  land, 
hard  soils  no  problem.  Astonishing  perform¬ 
ance  in  difficult  pasture  renovation. 

Start  now  improving  your  soil  with  SEA- 
MAN-tillage. 

Also  available  in  Motorized  PulUlype  models, — 6  ft. 
and  7  ft.  tillage  widths;  gasoline  or  diesel  powered. 


SEAMAN  TILLER  in  one  trip 
uniformly  milled  and  mixed-in 
this  heavy  cover  and  left  seed¬ 
bed  ready  for  planting 


FREE  BOOK  — 
“Benefits  of  Rotary 
Tillage”  —  com¬ 
pletely  describes 
most  profitable  uses. 
Gives  field  experi¬ 
ences;  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Send  for  it. 


POST  A  RAIL  FENCE 


Here  is  the  most  proctical  form  fence 
used  throughout  America.  A  strong, 
beautiful,  all-purpose  fence  that  will  last 
for  years,  free  from  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Post  and  Rail  Fence  is 


ideal  along  roads  and  property  lines, 
also  as  enclosures  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chestnut. 
Available  in  3  or  4  rail  types  both 
standing  4  feet  high.  Matching  gates 
available  in  many  widths. 


"WON’T  SAG"  FARM  GATE 

"Won't  Sag"  Farm  Gottt  aro  Hio  strong. 
•St  and  hoaviost  farm  gatts  mad*.  Rails 
arc  1  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wido.  Mad* 
of  Cyprass,  a  long-lasting  outdoor  wood, 
this  gat*  is  double  braced  and  will 
net  sag  or  twist.  Heavy  weed  slide 
holds  gate  clased.  Made  in  widths  of 
4  ta  12  feet.  These  gates  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  U.$.  complete  with 
hinges.  Order  one  of  theso  gates, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  no  other 
farm  gates  are  as  heavy  at  ours. 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

m  TIGHT  SCREEN  •  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  t  RAIL  FENCES 

_  "WON'T  SAG"  FARM  GATES  •  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATES  •  CHILDREN'S  OUTDOOR  PLAY-YARDS 


FOR  YOUR  RUGGED  J-j  ^ 
TILLAGE  PROBLEMS 

...FOR  IMPROVEMENT ^ 
OF  YOUR  SOIL 

-  - 

SELF-PROPELLED  SEAMAN  TILLEB 
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fire  you  can’t  avoid  by  being  careful? 
Why  risk  ruin  of  herds  and  buildings  by 
a  bolt  from  the  sky? 

Lightning  never  has  destroyed  any 
building  fully  protected  by  Security  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  works  on  the  principle  of  prevent¬ 
ing  lightning  strokes.  It  is  backed  by  77 
years  of  experience  and  progress  in  light¬ 
ning  protection.  Security  System  materials 
are  made  of  the  most  durable  metals  and 
are  approved  by  Underwriters  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc. 

Avoid  new  dangers  from  wiring,  water 
piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Write  Security  Mfg. 

Si,  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 

SECIRITV 

Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


Increase  your  profits 
.  by  keeping  better _ , 

FARM  RECORDS 
and  ACCOUNTS 

By  JOHN  NORMAN  EFFERSON 

Because  farming  is  so  different  from 
other  businesses,  regular  methods  of 
accounting  can’t  meet  the  farmer’s 
need  for  an  accurate  system  of  keep¬ 
ing  records.  From  the  farmer's  view¬ 
point  this  book  gives  basic  accounting 
facts,  what  records  you  can  and 
should  keep,  how  to  set  up  record 
systems,  and  how  to 
use  them  to  cut 
expenses  and  boost 
your  profits. 

Farm  Records  and 
Accounts  is  a  book 
no  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without. 

1949 

281  pages 
$3.25 

Examine  Book  for  10  Days 


ON  APPROVAL  COUPON 

JOHN  VC  ILEY  &  SONS.  INC.,  Dept.  FQ-5-50 
440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  on  10  days’  approval,  a  copy  of 
Efferson  s  FARM  RECORDS  AND  ACCOUNTS. 
If  I  decide  to  keep  the  book.  I  will  remit  $3.2$  plus 
postage;  otherwise  I  will  return  the  book  postpaid. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 


State. 

(Offer  not  valid  outside  U.  S.) 


Zone. 


L.  E.  COMPTON  removes  the  anthers  from 
a  wheat  flower  before  cross  pollinating. 


to  the  acre  when  the  wheat  was  planted  in 
the  fall,  which  was  enough  fertilizer  for 
both  the  wheat  and  the  legume.  On  March 
1,  he  top-dressed  the  field  with  pelleted 
20  per  cent  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  With  this  kind  of  soil 
management.  Pirtle  was  able  to  disprove 
the  old  belief  that  you  can’t  have  both  a 
good  wheat  crop  and  a  heavy  stand  of 
legume.  Fertilizing  for  both  crops,  he  has 
been  able  to  grow  both.  \Vhcn  seed,  labor 
fertilizer,  fuel,  machinery  depreciation, 
and  land  rental  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  Pirtle’s  profit  for  each  acre  was 
equal  to  the  profit  from  55  acres  of  wheat 
averaging  17  bushels  per  acre. 

Vigo  Isn’t  Perfect 

Vigo  was  developed  and  tested  in 
Indiana,  but  it  has  spread  to  other  states 
in  the  soft  red  winter  wheat  region.  In 
Tennessee  it  has  been  tested  in  competition 
with  other  older  varieties  on  the  Bill  Bailey 


farm  outside  Clarksville.  It  is  reported  that  f 
in  these  tests  Vigo  doubled  the  yield  of  the  | 
older  varieties.  Tested  in  Kentucky  and  in  | 
the  Little  Egypt  region  of  southeastern 
Illinois,  Vigo  was  found  to  be  outstanding  - 
in  yield.  In  the  fall  of  1949  Vigo  was  ' 

being  seeded  on  large  acreages  in  Ohio  | 

and  Pennsylvania. 

Though  Vigo  is  a  very  good  wheat  and 
has  a  wide  area  of  adaptation,  it  is  not  ' 
a  perfect  wheat.  Vigo  is  a  little  taller  than  , 
many  producers  would  like  and  in  seasons 
with  continued  bad  weather  there  is  some 
shattering.  As  yet  it  has  maintained  its  i 
immunity  to  leaf  rust  and  smut,  but  there 
were  only  55  races  of  leaf  rust  and  10  of 
loose  smut  known  when  Vigo  was  bred 
back  in  1932 —  today  scientists  have  iden¬ 
tified  1 30  races  of  leaf  rust  and  1 1  of  loose 
smut.  Wheats  do  not  run  out,  but  new 
races  of  diseases  do  develop  which  make  it 
necessary’  to  develop  new  varieties  with 
more  resistance.  Sooner  or  later  one  or 
more  of  these  races  of  rust*  or  smut  may 
break  down  the  resistance  of  Vigo. 

While  Vigo  is  increasing  the  yields  of 
wheat  growers  in  the  soft  red  winter  wheat 
belt.  Caldwell  and  Compton,  the  men  who 
developed  Vigo,  are  hard  at  work  testing 
some  500  new  strains  of  wheat;  eliminat¬ 
ing  some,  holding  other  strains  for  fur¬ 
ther  tests,  and  adding  still  newer  varieties 
to  their  test  plots.  They  are  searching  for 
the  jjarents  that  will  produce  the  new 
wheats  of  1960  to  1975. 

THE  .AUTHOR:  H.  R.  Lathrope  is  Extension  Aurono- 
mist  for  Purdue  University.  In  this  position  he  acts  as  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  research  scientists  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  experiment  stations  and  the  farmers.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Before  going  to 
Purdue,  Lathrope  served  as  a  county  agent  and  teacher  in 
Wisconsin.  Since  1946  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  wheat  improvement  program  of  The  Pocket  in  Indiana. 


PAYING  GUEST 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

tion  by  trying  again  a  second,  a  third, 
and  even  perhaps  a  fourth  time  if  the 
hen  survives  the  nest  destruction.  The 
fourth  try,  after  most  of  the  summer  is 
spent,  will  end  in  failure.  The  young  won’t 
mature  enough  to  withstand  the  winter. 

The  Bobwhite  quail  is  a  most  persistent 
parent.  Either  one  of  the  pair  will  care 
for  the  little  brood  alone,  should  its  mate 
be  killed.  More  surprising  is  the  knowm 
fact  that  a  bachelor  cock  will  just  as  dili¬ 
gently  care  for  a  foster  brood  if  he  can 
find  one.  Throughout  the  rearing  of  the 
young,  many  pairs  are  confronted  with 
the  unwelcome  presence  of  an  unmated 
cock  or  tw’o.  When  seen  together  in  close 
observation,  the  unmated  cock  bird  is 
known  by  his  shabby-feathered  appear¬ 
ance,  resulting  from  repeated  attacks  by 
the  parent  male.  The  old  bachelor  suffers 
these  indignities  and  pain  every'  day,  just 
to  be  w’ith  the  coveted  family.  Bobwhites 
are  devoted  to  their  young. 

The  foods  of  spring  and  summer  are 
essentially  insects,  greens,  and  summer 
ripening  seeds  and  fruits.  They  take  what 
they  can  get.  Insects,  more  than  any  other 


foods,  support  quail  and  their  growing 
chicks  from  early  spring  until  fall. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
days  the  nesting  birds  and  their  offspring 
need  a  daily  bath.  They  need  no  water 
bath,  as  many  birds  enjoy,  but  dust  baths 
to  keep  the  mites  and  lice  in  check,  for 
Bobwhites  live  with  these  annoyances. 
Much  of  the  day  is  spent  in  dusting,  be¬ 
tween  the  mid-morning  close  of  the  early 
feeding  period  and  before  the  late  after¬ 
noon  feeding  begins.  This  is  their  loafing 
period,  a  time  to  dust  themselves  and 
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QUAIL  are  family  birds.  The  male  (left) 
stays  close  to  his  mate  during  summer. 


complete  their  toilet  by  preening  their 
feathers.  They  also  sleep  in  their  daytime 
retreat. 

But  all  through  the  summer  heat  they 
can  live  without  drinking.  Water  is  not  a 
major  need  of  quail.  Many  people  have 
wasted  kindly  efforts  building  watering 
troughs  for  Bobwhites.  hauling  water  to 
keep  them  filled,  and  have  even  drilled 
wells  to  furnish  the  birds  this  element 
which  they  can  do  without. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  quail  find  dust 
much  more  essential  than  water.  Herbert 
L.  Stoddard,  the  country’s  leading  quail 
expert,  says  that  quail  need  no  surface 
water  in  the  Southeast,  but  his  book  also 
started  the  rumor  that  dew  would  satisfy 
the  needs  of  moisture  when  surface  water 
was  lacking.  .Actually  quail  require  no 
water  at  all.  not  even  dew. 

On  a  ranch  in  western  Oklahoma  dur¬ 
ing  the  history-making  summer  droughts 
of  1933.  1934.  and  193’).  weeks  passed 
with  no  drop  of  water,  dew  or  rain. 
Temperatures  went  above  100  degrees 
day  after  day.  reaching  110.  111.  and  112 
in  several  mid-afternoons.  In  1934.  the 
longest  p<‘riod  of  no  dew  or  rain  what¬ 
soever  was  62  days  in  June.  July,  and 
.August.  Young  quail  far  from  water  sur¬ 
vived  in  excellent  health. 

Within  the  10.000  acre  area  around 
this  ranch,  where  Bobwhites  were  care¬ 
fully  studied,  the  only  surface  water  was 
at  four  stock-water  tanks.  The  tanks  ran 
over  on  windy  days.  Quail  within  walking 
distance  did  not  come  to  the  open  water. 
They  could  not  have  gone  without  leaving 
tracks.  Even  the  grasshoppers  left  the 
plainest  of  tracks  in  the  powdery  sand 
around  the  ponds.  Most  of  the  coveys 
were  a  quarter-of-a-mile  away.  Some 
were  a  mile  from  the  water  tanks. 


in  a  SACCO-FED  Herd 


CARNATION 
HOMESTEAD  RELIANCE: 
Senior  Sire  of  Hie 
Nanlom  Farms  herd  — 

I  70  head  of  high-scoring 
Registered  Holsteins. 


the  Number-One  Mineral  for  A-1  Livestock! 


With  the  help  of  Sacco  V-19  Mineral  —  on  better  livestock  production  and  repro- 
Nantom  Farms  at  Caro,  Michigan  have  duction  .  .  .  PLUS  sizeable  savings  on 

built  one  of  today's  top  Holstein  herds.  In  feeding  costs  ...  by  bolstering  all  rations 

addition,  they  usually  carry  over  100  head  with  this  number-one  mineral.  Remember, 

of  fine  Herefords.  Writes  General  Mana-  Sacco  is  scientifically  correct,  contains  all 

ger  A.  B.  Quick:  "Results  obtained  from  essential  elements  in  right  balance.  AND 

feeding  Sacco  V-19  for  several  years  are  as  24,000  units  of  Viumin  D  are  added  to 

satisfactory  as  we  gained  from  minerals  every  pound  of  Sacco  V-19  Mineral  Feed. 

costing  2  or  3  times  more.  We  highly  rec-  Write  today  for  free  folder  and  name  of 

ommend  Sacco  V-19.”  You  too  can  count  your  Sacco  V-19  dealer. 

The  Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 
^  Holland,  Mich.,  Caroy,  Ohio 


AI/FffRAl  FEED 


A  mighty  midget  Tr 

oueful  cuaA  ecoi/iomicat 


Some  ill  Drink 

This  docs  not  mean  that  Bobwhites  will 
not  drink  water,  for  during  the  same 
period  the  windmill  on  the  ranch  pumped 
water  which  overflowed  into  some  high 
weeds,  a  place  of  good  cover  for  the  day. 
When  the  windmill  failed  to  turn,  as  it 
often  failed  for  two  or  three  days  in  July 
and  .August,  the  water  seeped  away  into 
the  sand.  The  covey  of  parents  and  half- 
grown  birds  would  come  into  the  yard, 
and  line  up  around  the  lily  pond  to  drink. 
Thev  evidently  had  become  accustomed 
to  water  every  day. 

.A  belief  that  water  is  essential  is  un¬ 
derstandable.  Manv  farms  actuallv  sup- 


The  small  "Beaver"  tractor  is  known  as  the 
mightiest  small  tractor.  A  iour-wheel,  6  h.p. 
riding  tractor,  its  amazing  power  and  strength 
simply  eats  up  the  tough  little  jobs  that  are  too 
small  for  a  big  machine  but  too  big  for  most 
small  tractors.  It  plows,  harrows,  cultivates, 
mows,  rolls,  rakes,  cuts  wood,  hauls  tremen¬ 
dous  loads — in  fact  does  all  the  chores — 
quicker,  easier,  and  so  economically.  Many 
small  farms  and  estates  have  their  entire 
work  done  with  the  Beaver  because  it  is  so 
economical. 


We  will  be  glad  to  have  our 
nearest  dealer  arrange  a 
demonstration  lor  you  —  or 
send  you  literature.  Phone, 
wire  or  write  us  today. 


BEAVER 
Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

1465  Stratford  Ave. 
Stratford,  Conn. 


THE  BOBWHITE  needs  but  little  water.  Dust 
baths  help  keep  body  parasites  in  check. 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


LEVEL 


FARM 


Accurat*, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  and  en- 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Serrice  & 
Indiriduol 
Landowners 


Anyone  con  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
following  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  eoch  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  LeveL  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
ond  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


■•BtrMfBratfjr  Maaatectarias  Co# 


S34  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA. GA. 


due  to 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores  or  direct,  postage  paid — 70c  and 
S1.40.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


Woodbine  Farms  Corriedales 

We  can  still  furnish  select  ewes 
and  rams  of  America's  most 
profttable  breed  of  sheep.  For 
booklet  on  flock  write 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why 

Are  Rapidly  Expanding: 

1.  They  are  hardier  than  other  mutton 
breeds,  and  give  a  better  account 
for  themselves  on  pasture; 

2.  Their  life  span  is  longer; 

3.  Their  fleeces  are  more  valuable; 

4.  Corriedale  ewes  have  great  mother 
instinct  and  heavy  milk  flow; 

5.  They  are  quiet  and  easy  to  handle; 

6.  Lambs  are  in  keen  demand  both 
from  feeder  and  packer. 

For  free  booklet  and  list 
of  active  members,  write  to 

Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 

American  Corriedale  Assn.,  Inc. 

100  N.  Garth  Ave.  Columbia,  Missouri 


port  quail  only  along  the  living  streams 
and  springs.  The  reason  is  obvious  in  most 
cases.  Only  in  the  added  moisture  of  the 
creek  area  is  food  in  sufficient  abundance. 
The  amount  of  quail  food  growing  on 
moist  land  is  greater  than  nature  provides 
on  drier  soils. 

Bobwhites  can  get  their  moisture  from 
insects,  from  green  leaves,  and  from  seeds 
and  fruits. 

\\  hen  Autumn  Conies 

By  fall  a  significant  change  becomes 
apparent  in  the  size  of  the  Bobwhite 
families.  They  no  longer  live  in  separate 
pairs.  Not  every  pair  has  raised  a  family. 
Many  have  failed.  But  ever\one  will  join 
some  more  fortunate  group  for  the  winter. 
Thus  the  quail  population  is  grouped  in 
coveys  averaging  12  or  13  birds  per  covey 
with  some  young  and  some  old  birds  in 
each. 

Most  of  the  young  birds  have  matured 
by  October  or  November  by  which  time 
they  are  usually  13  or  14  weeks  old.  Only 
an  occasional  covey  includes  half-grown 
birds  or  “peepers.” 

Fall  is  the  season  of  plenty  in  many 
places.  Food  is  then  more  abundant  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  more  plenti¬ 
ful  than  the  birds  can  use.  Cultivated 
crops  have  matured.  Sunflowers,  ragweed, 
lespedezas.  beggar-weeds,  acorns,  and  pine 
seeds  seem  to  be  ever\’where.  The  whole 
summer’s  production  is  ready  for  harv'est 
and  storage.  Yet  there  are  notable  excep¬ 
tions  such  as  in  pastures,  and  fields  of 
winter  wheat.  These  exceptions  apply  to 
parts  of  almost  every  farm  within  the 
Bobwhite  range.  Livestock  have  prevented 
seed  production  of  the  grasses:  plowing 
has  destroyed  the  waste  grain  and  weed 
seed  in  preparation  for  the  fall  seeding. 
Haylands.  too  leave  little  for  Bobwhites. 
So  there’s  sometimes  a  falseness  in  the 
seeming  security  of  fall  abundance. 

Fall  also  brings  the  beginning  of  quail 
food  destruction  on  the  farm.  In  the  dairy 
country  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  corn 
is  cut  for  the  silo  or  hauled  to  the  bam. 
leaving  no  waste  grain  or  overhead  cover 
in  the  fields.  Livestock  are  turned  into  the 
crop  fields  to  glean  a  few  weeks’  “pick¬ 
ings”  of  stalks  and  weeds  and  grass.  Black¬ 
birds.  sparrows,  rabbits,  deer,  rats  and 
mice  consume  great  quantities  of  the  Bob- 
white  foods.  As  autumn  wears  on,  their 
foods  are  reduced  day  by  day.  Ragweed, 
sunflower,  and  grain  are  consumed.  Seeds 
on  the  ground  are  trampled  into  the  soil. 
The  grasses  that  might  ha*’e  given  com¬ 
fort  through  the  cold  nights  are  eaten 
away  or  trampled  down.  Insects  crawl  into 
the  ground  or  disappear  for  the  winter. 
.\bundance  changes  to  scarcity  very 
quickly! 


Winters  Are  Rough 

^Vhere  will  the  covey  spend  the  winter, 
in  the  same  thicket,  around  the  same  field 
where  they  lived  the  winter  before?  Some¬ 
times  they  do.  Often  they  don’t.  They 
settle  down  for  the  winter  where\er  they 


find  plenty  of  food  in  or  near  good  cover. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  great 
numbers  of  Bobwhites  arc  forced  to  move 
from  summer  range  to  new  winter  quar¬ 
ters.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  few  hundred 
yards.  Of  ter,  however,  the  distance  is  in 
miles.  The  coveys  move  from  the  pine 
ridges  to  the  hummocks  in  the  South: 
from  the  oak  lands  to  the  fields  and  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Ozarks ;  from  the  prairie 
grasses  to  the  thickets  all  over  the  range. 
On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  coveys 
hesitate  in  borderline  situations:  enough 
food  to  be  secure  in  November,  but  utterly 
lacking  in  food  a  month  or  two  later. 
\N’herc  can  they  go?  Nowhere  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Some  stumble  onto  new  foods  with 
enough  cover  to  protect  them.  Others  drift 
on  in  partial  starvation. 

The  Bobwhite  now  live  and  rear  their 
young  among  80  million  people  in  the  32 
states  of  the  Bobwhite  range. 

Unfortunately  quail  do  not  know  where 
to  go  to  find  winter  food.  The  best  way  to 
help  these  quail  is  to  take  food  to  their 
summer  range. 

Thus  a  first  step  in  land  management 
to  increase  Bobwhites  is  to  grow  food  for 
a  covey  where  no  birds  could  exist  the 
winter  before:  not  forgetting  to  provide 
for  the  coveys  in  their  old  locations,  too. 

The  winter-food  requirements  of  Bob- 
white  quail  are  simple.  Quail  eat  many 
kinds  of  seeds  but  can  survive  where  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  one  of  their 
favorites.  In  the  Southeast  bicolor  les- 
pedeza  will  suffice.  Corn  is  still  the  staple 
food  across  the  Northern  states.  Through 
the  semi-arid  western  part  of  the  range 
the  grain  sorghums  arc  stalwart,  but  im¬ 
perfect  sources  of  food.  Soybeans  sup¬ 
port  quail  as  long  as  the  beans  arc  avail¬ 
able. 

If  they  find  enough  food  and  cover 
throughout  the  winter,  and  hunting  and 
predators  are  not  too  severe,  the  birds 
we  began  with  in  the  spring  will  complete 
a  year’s  cycle  of  life,  and  pair  off  again. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  same  mate,  more 
likely  a  different  one. 

In  any  case,  the  coveys  abandon  win¬ 
ter  quarters  when  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring  appear.  They  begin  family  life  again 
in  millions  of  separate  pairs  across  the 
range.  New  families  are  in  the  offing  and 
the  Bobwhite  starts  again  on  the  life  cycle 
which  is  as  old  as  the  species  itself. 

THE  .AUTHOR:  Vfrnr  E.  Davison  sprnt  murh  of  his 
Imyhood  on  a  lOO.IITK)  acre  ranch  in  western  Oklahoma. 
.\s  he  erew  up  he  became  increasinirly  interested  in  the 
wild  same  in  the  canyons  and  hills  around  his  home,  and 
induced  his  father  to  set  the  ranch  aside  as  a  state  same 
refune.  In  1935  he  joined  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
with  which  he  still  serves  as  bioloKist.  He  has  developesl 
several  widely  accepted  practices  of  manaeinir  land  foi 
wildlife  conservation.  Davison  has  written  widely  in  both 
irovernment  bulletins  and  popular  publications  on  wildlife 
subjects.  His  l‘aylng  (iutsl  is  a  chapter  fnmi  his  leiently 
published,  widelv  accepted,  first  Imok  ISnhu  hilts  On 
The  Rise. 
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GOODBYE  NELLIE  (Continued  from  page  33) 


functions  of  steam  it  appeared  that  Nellie 
would  become  either  a  museum  piece  or 
a  hunk  of  junk. 

Then  in  1949  it  happened;  Nellie  had 
a  buyer.  A  few  years  before  Mennonites 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
migrated  to  Paraguay,  founding  a  colony 
a  thousand  miles  up  the  Paraguay  River, 
deep  in  the  wilderness,  ages  away  from 
electricity.  They  needed  power  to  run 
their  sawmills  to  cut  lumber  to  build  their 
houses.  From  Volendam,  Paraguay,  Art 
Young  got  the  call  for  four  steam  traction 
engines. 


Nellie  was  given  a  fresh  coat  of  paint 
and  the  bit  of  brass  on  her  cylinder  was 
polished.  She  and  her  three  colleagues 
were  driven  onto  a  flatcar,  hauled  to  New 
York,  loaded  on  a  ship,  and  crossed  the 
Equator.  They  were  trans-shipped  to  a 
river  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  Para¬ 
guay  and  were  carried  to  the  headwaters. 
There  they  were  fired  with  strange  wood 
and  under  their  own  power  made  the  last 
leg  of  the  journey  to  the  Mennonite 
colony. 

On  a  different  continent,  in  a  semi¬ 
tropic  wilderness,  they  are  now  huffing 


and  puffing,  driving  sawmills  to  build  a 
new  outpHDSt  of  civilization.  The  four  en¬ 
gines  at  Volendam  recall  the  boast  of  old 
steam  men — an  engine  never  wears  out. 

Young^s  Snug  Harbor 

Steam  traction  engines  have  not  been 
manufactured  since  1930.  Here  and  there 
the  veterans,  all  at  least  twenty  years  old, 
are  powering  the  rare  threshing  rigs  and 
the  back  country'  sawmills.  In  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  not  so  many 
years  ago  all  the  threshing  was  done  by 
steam,  only  one  outfit  will  be  working 
this  year. 

.Art  Young  operates  a  hardware  store 
and  machine  shops  which  serve  the  farms 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  former  steam  en¬ 
gine  man.  he  bought  his  first  steam  engine 
as  a  nostalgic  memento  of  his  youth.  En¬ 
gines  became  his  hobby,  and  being  a 
practical  man.  he  turned  his  hobby  into 
a  paying  business.  Now  he  is  the  biggest 
dealer  in  used  steam  engines  and  their 
by-products  in  the  country.  In  Young’s 
shops  and  yards  are  old  engines  in  all 


A  PORTABLE  sawmill  of  the  middle  1880’s. 
This  outfit  was  mode  by  J.  I.  Cose  and  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  1884  and  1885  catalogs. 
Traction  engines  were  often  used  for  power. 


WEED  BULLS  give  3-way 
traction;  self-cleaning  ■ 

WEED  SPIRAL  GRIPS  are 
lonq-wearing.  low  cost 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


No  costly  waiting  after 
rain  to  plow,  cultivate  or  har¬ 
vest.  Save  hours,  even  days, 
with  Weed  tractor  chains. 


Farm  tractors  equipped 

with  Weed  tractor  chains  will 
not  spin  or  side-slip  in  mud 
or  gumbo. 


Right  and  left  hand  twist 

retards  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off  — a  one  man  job. 


See  or  tall  your  implomont  doaler  and  order  your  WEED  TRACTOK  CHAINS  now 


York,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Donvtr,  Detroit,  los  Angolet,  Now  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Ulustrated : 

WHO  lULlS 


In  Business  Jor  Your  Safety 
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degrees  of  repair  and  disrepair.  Some  are 
being  reconditioned,  some  are  being  can¬ 
nibalized  to  furnish  parts.  Remnants  have 
a  sales  value  considerably  above  scrap. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  boilers 
(smokestacks  attached)  by  farmers,  cheese- 
makers.  welding  shops  and  other  small 
businesses  with  unique  power  problems. 
Young  heats  his  own  shops  with  dis¬ 
mounted  boilers,  firing  them  with  wood 
or  coal.  Engine  skeletons  became  spare 
parts,  .\mazingly  few  parts  of  even  the 
oldest  engines  are  worn  out — the  bull 
chain  which  operates  the  steering  mech¬ 
anism  is  the  first  to  show  signs  of  wear. 
Boiler  tubes  sometimes  rust  out  if  left  un¬ 
protected  for  a  few  years.  These  are  re¬ 
placed  by  tubes  from  the  scraoped  engines. 


collection  at  $25,000.00. 

He  recently  sold  a  TT  Peerless  to  an 
elderly  farmer  as  a  plaything.  The  man 
had  operated  a  similar  engine  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  years,  had  retired,  and  wished  some¬ 
thing  to  occupy  his  mind.  Now  he  fires 
up  the  relic  periodically  and  drives  it 
around  his  barnyard. 

Every  year  Young  stages  a  picnic  re¬ 
union  for  old  steam  men  and  their 
families,  turning  his  engines  over  to  them 
and  providing  them  with  fuel,  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  an  arena.  In  1949,  1250  people 
from  ten  states  attended.  The  1950  picnic- 
reunion  will  be  held  in  .August. 

Young  pays  as  high  as  $700  for  old 
engines,  the  price  he  paid  for  the  J.  I. 
Case  whch  went  to  Paraguay.  Other  en- 


Starf  a  Flock  of  Purebred 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 


Ewes  and  Rams  Available 


Correspondence  Invited 


LAKEWOOD  FARMS 


Franklin,  Indiana 


PARKSy 

BARRED  R0CK^^3K^ 


BIG  BIRDSI  Terrific  Layeril  U.S. 
fr  —  R.O.P.  record!  to  349  eggs 
and  fiock  overoges  over  250. 
Pullorum  Cleon  &  U.S.  Certified.  Chicks 
grow  fast  and  don’t  need  to  be  pantperedi 
They  can  take  ill  Write  for  Catalog. 


lET  ANGUS  CONVERT 
GRASS  INTO  PROFIT 


More  of  your  land  in  posture  ond  hoy  crops  for  the  yeors 
oheod  indicates  o  need  for  increosed  beef  production.  And 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  will  convert  these  crops  into  valu- 
oble  beef  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  maximum 
economy.  Breeders  of  commerciol  ond  purebred  Angus  ore 
enjoying  o  strong  demand.  Stort  your  herd  today  with 
this  populor  beef  breed.  For  descriptive  literoture,  write: 
Dept.  FQ. 


HORSE-DRAWN  ENGINES  preceded  the  traction  models  for  threshing 
outfits,  but  were  mode  until  the  early  1900’s  for  stationary  power  uses. 

In  the  slowly  moving  line  with  Palmer’s 
J.  I,  Case  was  an  old  Scheidler,  also  about 
25  HP,  drawbar.  Its  history  was  lost  under 
its  rust,  but  it  had  traveled  east  from 
western  prairies  where  it  had  been  through 
numerous  grass  fires  which  had  nibbled  at 
its  wheels  and  belly. 

.Among  the  engines  A’^oung  has  recon¬ 
ditioned  and  sold  in  recent  years  are:  An 
engine  built  by  the  20th  Centur\’  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Swanton,  Ohio;  a 
Frick  Eclipse;  a  half  dozen  J.  I.  Case  jobs, 
including  one  or  two  built  about  1888-90 ; 
an  old  Westinghouse  Upright  with  a  V- 
belt  drive;  another  upright  which.  Young 
explains,  has  a  “return  flue  with  down- 
draft”;  a  McNamar  10  HP  (drawbar), 

•which  threshed  wheat  in  Ohio  in  1895; 
an  18  HP  Huber;  an  18  HP  Garr-Scott; 
a  16  HP  Advance;  a  16  HP  Leader;  a 
Case  65,  a  return  flue,  simple  cylinder 
straw-burning  tractor  which  operated  a 
Columbian  Victory  Separator  in  the 
Midwest,  thirty  years  ago;  a  20  HP  Ham¬ 
burg;  a  Double  Star  (Peerless);  a  TT 
Peerless,  about  12  HP;  a  Center  Crank¬ 
case  engine;  a  Birdsall,  and  many  others. 

His  prize  is  an  1886  Springfield  Portable 
in  good  condition.  This  engine  is  not  for 
sale.  He  has  about  30  engines  in  his  shops 
now,  excluding  the  emasculated  wrecks  he 
uses  as  a  source  for  parts.  He  values  his 


gines  have  cost  him  only  the  trouble  and 
labor  of  hauling  them  away.  Some  of 
these  have  been  expensive  enough,  travel¬ 
ing  by  train  from  as  far  as  California. 
Engines  from  the  East  last  about  five 
years  longer  than  those  from  the  West, 
on  the  average,  because  uniformly  they 
are  better  cared  for.  The  estimated  life 
of  a  new  steam  traction  engine  was  25 
years  if  steadily  used.  Properly  cared  for 
they  lasted  longer,  and  seldom  needed 
repairs.  Some  of  Young’s  engines  have 
been  used  40  years  and  more  and  still 
have  years  of  service  in  them.  Young  can 
recondition  an  engine  to  sell  for  about 
$1500-1600,  about  half  its  original  cost. 

When  the  demand  for  used  steam  en¬ 
gines  peters  out.  as  it  will  when  the  last 
tube  is  rusted  through  and  the  last  cylin¬ 
der  cracked  on  the  wobbly  veterans  now 
in  use.  Young  hopes  to  establish  a  mu¬ 
seum  for  those  which  he  holds  in  his 
collection.  There  the  engineers  of  the 
atomic  age  may  see  and  marvel  at  the 
awkward  contraptions  which  served  our 
country  so  well  when  it  was  voung. 


WITH  THE  GREATEST  OF  EASE 

Th*  Cunningham  Stckla 
Bor  Mower  cuts  through 
heovy  gross,  brush  and 
weeds  with  the  greatest 
of  ease  .  .  .  Wherever 
large  oreos  must  be 
cleared  .  .  .  Ideal  for 
school  grounds,  golf 
course,  estate  or  porks. 

Economicol  .  .  .  depend* 
oble  .  .  .  r/s-2  H.P. 

.  .  .  Attochments  for 

year  'round  use.  Ask 
your  Cunningham  deoler 
for  o  free  demonstration. 


Write  for  FREE 
booklets:  **Practi* 
col  Tips  on  Power 
Gardening"  and 
"Beautiful  lawns. 


FQ.  13  CANAL  ST. 


\  /  V  Wewpply 

_  ^  alllatwt 

\  eUKtive 

trMtment. 

J  PENICILLIN. 

L^^M^Bwaureomycin. 

=-V^TREPTOMVCIN 
“SULFA"  drug, 
to  inoei  oil  typo,  of  tb. 
diMM..  Evorythini  yM  no«t  in  tho  votcrimry  lino  at 
rMaonabio  pricM.  WRITE  for  paiticiilaro. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  of  IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


THE  AUTHOR:  Arthur  J.  Burks  Rrew  up  around  Spo¬ 
kane.  Washinitton.  on  his  mother’s  homestead  farm  and 
got  his  first  job  as  a  traction  engine  driver  in  1917.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  white  settlers  on  the  Colville  Indian 
Reservation,  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  First 
World  War,  and  has  spent  the  interim  in  writing  and 
service  with  the  Corps.  He  now  lives  in  Pennsylvania 
among  the  Amish. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BILLABONGS 

(Continued  from  page  87) 


money  in  Australia.  They  market  both 
the  pelts  and  carcasses  and  the  processors 
and  shippers  profit  just  as  handsomely. 
When  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  on 
meat  and  pelts  the  farmers  pay  the  trap¬ 
pers  almost  as  well  to  go  on  exterminating. 

Present  day  profits  were  chicken  feed 
to  what  they  were  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  when  the  State  governments  first  be¬ 
gan  offering  bounties  on  rabbits.  The 
rabbiters  then  were  almost  in  the  same 
class  as  gold  miners  who  had  struck  it 
rich.  Their  badge  of  office  was  a  small 
silver  rabbit,  worn  on  the  watch  chain, 
and  it  became  the  sign  of  a  prosperous 
industry.  Trappers  drove  about  in  four-in- 
hands  and  their  women-folk  wore  satins 
and  silks  and  regarded  Bugs  Bunny  as  a 
wonderful  creature.  One  trapper,  after  a 
particularly  good  haul,  filled  a  large  bath 
tub  with  champagne  and  invited  in  all 
his  friends.  “Have  one  on  the  rabbit,”  he 
shouted. 

Today  the  trapper,  even  though  he  is 
in  an  industry’  that  will  continue  to  pay 
him  big  money  only  so  long  as  the  rabbit 
continues  to  be  a  menace,  does  his  best 
to  cooperate  with  the  farmer  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  finding  methods  of  quick  and 
effective  extermination. 

For  a  long  time  scientists  of  the  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Or¬ 
ganization,  a  Federal  government  project, 
worked  on  a  scheme  whereby  the  rabbits 
would  be  killed  off  by  spreading  disease 
among  them.  They  came  up  with  a  virus. 
myxomatosis  cuttculi,  known  to  be  deadly 
to  rabbits.  But  the  rabbits  took  myxomato¬ 
sis  cunculi  in  stride;  they  developed  an 
immunity  and  went  right  on  multiplying, 
more  hardy  than  ever. 

Weasels,  ferrets  and  mongooses  were  at 
one  time  introduced  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  clean  out  the  rabbits.  This  was 
given  up  for  a  number  of  reasons,  chiefly 
because  the  weasels,  ferrets  and  mongooses 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  rabbit  catcher  scorns 
steel  traps,  too  slow  for  mass  extermination. 


HOLD  ^  mm/ZING.' 


DO  THE 
WORK! 


BREADY  GARDEN 
TRACTOR  does  your 
gardening,  mows  your 
lawn,  trims  weeds,  plows 
snow — plus  many  other  chores.  Here  is  the 
all-purpose  small  tractor  you  will  use  the 
year  around  —  yet  it  costs  less  than  many 
power  lawnmowers! 

Powerful,  yet  economical  to  run.  Easy- 
guiding,  with  wheel  ratchets  for  extra-short 
turns.  Complete  line  of  all-purpose  imple¬ 
ments.  Also  use  as  mobile  power  plant  with 
power  take-off.  "BREADY”  —  a  famous 
name  in  garden  tractors  for  30  years. 


FROM 

ONLY 


*149?P 


F.  O.  B. 
fACrORY 


TOxite  .  .  . 

for  free  foldor  and 
nqme  of  doalor 


THE  BREADY  TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

BOX  202  SOION,  OHIO 


MARLOW  IRRIGATION  PUMP$ 


MARLOW  PUMPS  •  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Manufa€tur»rs  o/  Quality  Pumps  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


These  pumps  embody  the  latest  features  for  modern  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation.  Marlows  ore  new— designed  especially  for 
today's  new  pressure  and  capacity  requirements.  They  will 
supply  water  dependably  and  ore  thrifty  and  virtually 
maintenance-free  in  operation.  Equipped  with  engines 
that  have  the  latest  safety  features. 

Marlow  Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps  are  available  in 
12  models,  sizes  2-  to  6-inch,  including  two  models 
designed  specifically  for  the  new  2-  and  3-acre 
sprinklers.  Capacities  50  to  1500  GPM;  pressures 
30  to  200  PSI.  Gasoline  and  Diesel  engine 
driven.  Skid  mounted  or  with  steel  wheels  or 
rubber  tires. 


Write  for  irrigation  facts  and  full  information. 


The  Power-Packed 


BoUnt  Power -Ho  Deluxe 
2V»  H.P.  "Work-Streom. 
liner" 


You’ll  streamline  all  your  garden  tasks 
—  do  them  faster,  easier  —  with  this  great  new 
2*/’  H.P.  POWER-HO  DeLuxe!  Latest,  finest 
engineering  marsel  in  Bolens’  30-year  history,  the 
POWER-HO  DeLuxe  has  power  to  spare  for  every 
task  —  plowing,  discing,  seeding,  cultivating, 
spraying,  lawn  mowing,  field  mowing,  hauling, 
snow  plowing  and  many  other  tasks.  It  has  no 
equal  on  any  count !  Check  it,  try  it  today  av 
your  Bolens  dealer,  or  write  for  details. 

#  BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp. 
273  Perk  Street  •  Port  Wothington,  Wis. 
BOLENS  Garden  Tractors  FIRST  THE  WORLD  OVER 


CAMELS,  once  used  by  fence  patrols  on  the  desert,  ore  being  replaced  by  jeeps. 


failed  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
rabbits  and  the  farmers’  poultry.  Those 
that  were  introduced  disappeared,  appar¬ 
ently  the  victims  of  over-eating,  or  as 
some  say,  eaten  by  the  rabbits. 

Now  the  farmers  are  using  gas,  suffo¬ 
cating  the  rabbits  in  their  burrows.  .At 
first  they  used  all  sorts  of  gases,  from  the 
smoke  of  a  wood  fire  to  the  exhaust 
fumes  of  a  tractor,  but  recently  cynogas 
has  become  increasingly  popular.  This  is 
hydrocyanic  gas.  given  off  when  a  powder 
made  from  calcium  cyanide  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  air  moisture.  It  is  safe  and  cheap 
to  use  and  has  the  distinct  advantage  of 
killing  the  rabbits  in  their  burrows,  where 
they  can  be  sealed  off  and  thus  will  not 
attract  blowflies  and  contaminate  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

The  most  widely  publicized  means  of 
curbing  the  rabbit  has  been  the  rabbit- 
proof  fence.  Western  .Australia,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  continent  from  New 
South  ^Vales.  had  hoped  that  the  vast 
Nullarbor  Plain,  a  wide  treeless  desert 
stretching  across  part  of  the  states  of 
South  and  West  .Australia,  would  be 
an  obstacle  for  even  the  most  adven¬ 
turous  rabbit.  But  by  the  end  of  the  early 
19n0’s  the  rabbits  had  begun  to  trickle 
across  the  desert  and  the  West  Australians 
decided  it  was  time  something  was  done. 

In  1901  they  began  to  build  what  is 
perhaps  the  longest  unbroken  fence  in 
the  world.  It  runs  1139  miles  from  Starva¬ 
tion  Boat  Harbor  on  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  to  a  point  on  the  Ninety  Mile 
Beach  on  the  far  north  coast.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  fence  resolved  into  a  race  with 
the  rabbit  and  it  looked  at  times  as  if 
the  rabbit  was  going  to  win.  Once  his 
scouts  had  shown  the  way,  hordes  fol¬ 
lowed  across  the  desert.  In  the  lush  fields 
of  West  Australia  he  lost  no  time  in 
establishing  himself.  So  as  the  first  fence 
was  going  up,  another  was  begun  75 
miles  farther  west  .  This  second  fence 
curv’ed  away  to  finish  at  the  sea  on  the 
west  coast.  A  third  fence  was  built  to 
put  an  additional  barrier  around  the 
valuable  wheat  belt.  By  the  time  the  job 


was  finished  there  were  2023  miles  of 
fence,  broken  only  by  special  rabbit-proof 
gates  and  railway  crossings.  The  under¬ 
taking  had  cost  $1,130,000. 

The  fence  is  of  wire  mesh,  buried  six 
inches  into  the  ground  and  reaching  about 
three  feet  above  it,  with  three  plain  wires 
and  one  barbed  wire  reaching  another  18 
inches  above  the  mesh.  There  are  wood 
posts.  12  feet  apart,  supporting  the  fence, 
except  for  a  few  hundred  miles  where 
the  fence  crosses  dry  sand  plains,  and 
here  iron  posts  have  been  found  more 
serviceable. 

Patrol  officers  are  employed  to  keep 
the  fence  in  good  repair.  Riding  camels, 
in  the  desert,  each  officer  is  responsible  for 
100  miles  of  fence.  He  makes  repairs  to 
all  ordinary  breakdowns  and  damage,  but 
in  flood  times,  when  miles  of  fence  are 
sometimes  washed  away,  he  can  call  on  a 
gang  of  repair  men  who  are  rushed  to  the 
spot  with  all  possible  speed. 

Controversy  about  the  value  of  the 
fence  has  never  ceased.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that,  although  he  is  a  serious  pest 
in  ^Vestern  .Australia,  the  rabbit  has  not 
over-run  the  country’  as  he  has  in  the 
eastern  states. 

Now.  in  the  East  where  he  swarms  over 
the  land  like  a  plague  of  locusts,  meas¬ 
ures  are  being  taken  to  find  a  final  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  rabbit  menace.  There  seems 
little  point  in  erecting  a  rabbit-proof  fence 
at  this  stage,  although  many  properties 
are  independently  protected  by  fences. 
Poisoning  hasn’t  been  successful.  The 
thousands  of  carcasses  lying  about  in  the 
hot  .Australian  sun  made  breeding  places 
for  blowflies,  another  menace  to  sheep- 
herders.  and  the  poisoned  baits  and  water- 
holes  often  did  greater  damage  to  live¬ 
stock.  The  trappers  are  effective  up  to  a 
point,  but  they  can’t  kill  as  fast  as  the 
rabbits  can  breed.  The  best  measure  so 
far  seems  to  be  the  cy’nogas.  but  the  rabbit 
population  is  so  large  that  it  will  be  some 
years  before  the  exterminators  know 
which  side  is  winning. 


iXL  FROST  PROOF  HYDRANT 

Will  AfMire  You  Running  Woter 
Rcgcirdless  Hew  Lew  the 
Temperature 

Merely  bury  the  supply  to  the  i^reat- 
est  depth  of  possible  frost  and  this 
hydrant  can  never  freese  up.  Thou* 
.sands  are  renderlnir  years  of  service 
on  farms  throughout  the  nation.  So 
simplified  even  a  child  can  repair. 
Only  one  flat  washer  on  supply  and 
barked  by  58  years  of  manufactur* 
Ing  experience.  No  better  frost  proof 
hydrant  on  the  market. 

5  ft.  overall  tire  StO.eS  f.o.b.  Pfilla 
Add  for  longer  lengths  9Sc  per  ft. 

f'lrcular  r*120  on  request 
For  the  man  who  demands  the  best. 
Dealer  Inquires  Welcome 

THE  IXL  PUMP  ft  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

9S9  Morth  Ninth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA  23.  PA. 

Closets  and  Tank  Fittings  Since  1890 


A  Day’s  Work  in  40  Minutes 

DIG  HOLES 

SITTING  DOWN 


If  takes  10  hours  for  the  ovorogo  man  to  dig  40  post 
holes  by  hond.  Tho  Donuser  Diggor  Aftochment  digs 
holes  fast,  sfroight  and  automatic  — a  hole  o  minute! 
Eosily  instolled  on  most  troctor  mokes;  ougers  4**  to 
24''.  Swift  one*mon  operotion.  Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  folder.  Dept.  U. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.,  Fulton,  Mo. 


Alse  Manufacturers  af  the  Famous  Danuser  All-Purpose  BUdi 


COWFEKD  FROM  AIR 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

something  new  in  the  world.  A  cheap 
synthetic  source  for  nearly  half  the  protein 
needed  by  cattle  and  sheep — urea.  This  is 
an  extremely  important  addition  to  our 
feed  stuffs.  Before  we  had  urea,  we  un¬ 
consciously  avoided  cellulose  to  raise  the 
proportion  of  protein.  Now  we  can  con¬ 
sciously  feed  cellulose  and  balance  it  with 
urea.  For  every  pound  of  protein  we  ’ 
supply  with  urea,  we  can  feed  six  pounds 
of  cellulose.  .Actually,  when  we  produce 
one  pound  of  protein  from  urea,  and  add 
another  six  pounds  of  cellulose,  we  have 
increased  the  world’s  cow  feed  by  seven 
pounds,  because  there  is  already  too  much 
celulose.  and  there  is  no  end  to  synthetic 
urea.  Not  much  urea  has  been  used  in 
cow  feed  so  far,  but  it  looks  important 
enough  for  the  future  to  demand  facts 
on  how  it  works.  I 

Chemically  urea  is  “carbamide,”  an  ] 
amide  of  carbon.  Amides,  amines,  and 
amino  acids  are  the  building  blocks  of 
proteins.  They  all  contain  nitrogen,  a 
component  of  ammonia.  Urea  is  made 
from  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousands  of  tons  of  am¬ 
monia  are  manufactured  each  year  for 
fertilizer  and  there  is  an  unlimited  supply 
of  CO-...  Urea  is  cheap  enough  to  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer.  However,  it  is  well  to  note 
here  that  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  not  the  ! 
answer  to  the  protein  needs  of  th  world. 
Most  of  the  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil 
comes  back  in  the  form  of  the  plant  pro-  i 
teins.  but  the  growth  of  the  entire  plant  ! 
is  encouraged  so  that  there  is  not  a  much  j 
higher  proportion  of  protein. 

No  animal  can  use  urea  directly  any 
more  than  it  can  digest  cellulose  with 
its  own  digestive  juices.  Bacteria  in  the 
alimentary  tract  perfonn  the  necessary  ' 
functions  of  breaking  down  the  cellulose 
on  the  one  hand  and  building  proteins 
from  the  urea  on  the  other.  In  cows  and 
in  sheep  this  bacterial  action  takes  place  | 
in  their  rumen.  The  feeding  of  urea  as  a 
protein  source  is  restricted  to  ruminants. 
Essentially,  the  bacteria  use  the  cellulose 
as  a  source  of  fuel,  the  urea  as  a  source  of  ! 
protein  in  the  rumen;  then  the  cow  digests 
the  bacteira  in  the  subsequent  part  of  her 
alimentary  tract.  Unfortunately,  urea  can¬ 
not  supply  all  the  protein  a  cow  needs. 
For  some  reason  she  must  also  get  some 
natural  vegetable  proteins. 

The  first  test  with  urea  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  could  supply  only  25^r  of  a 
cow’s  protein.  Now  it  is  recommended  up 
to  40^r.  Maybe  we  can  learn  how  to  go 
higher.  Maybe  we  can  find  other  synthetic 
materials  to  provide  protein.  .Almost  cer¬ 
tainly  we  will  know  more  about  this  in  a 
few  years.  In  the  meantime,  it  might  be 
well  to  describe  the  cob-feeding  experi¬ 
ments.  Ohio  State  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  and  other  stations  have 
done  a  great  deal  along  this  line.  Among 
private  experimenters,  Roswell  Garst,  of 
Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  outstanding.  Dur- 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  •  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


for  Privacy 

Used  around  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  gardens  or 
as  boundary  fences. 
Small  animals  cannot 
pass.  Various  heights 
which  can  be  varied  in 
curves  or  rectangular 
breakdowns. 


^RUSTIC  TABLES 

6  and  8  ft.  long,  frame  work— 
Northern  White  Cedar.  Tops 
and  seats— Western  Fir. 

Write  for  Catalog  ••• 


All  Copper 
LANTERNS 
Electrified 


Modern  progress  on  the  dairy  farm 
is  a  story  of  mechanization.  Here 
you  have  two  of  the  greatest  time,  labor 
and  money-savers  introduced  during  the 
past  decade  —  the  Leach  Barn  Cleaner 
and  Leach  Silo  Unloader.  Both  have 
proved  their  great  money-saving  value 
on  the  dairy  farm. 

Adaptable  for  U-.  T-,  or  L-shaped  barns. 
Tail-to-tail  or  head-to-head  arrangement. 

Pit  or  oveiliead  power. 


SILO  UNLOADER 

Saves  at  least  200  man-hours  a  year. 
Throws  down  your  silage  while  you 


BARN  CLEANER 

Everything  is  automatic  ....  Saves 
200  to  400  man-hours  a  year  .  .  .  . 
Helps  to  meet  Grade  "A”  milk  require- 


do  other  work. 

*  Protects  you  against  silo-climbing  accidents, 
a  Increases  milk  production. 

*  Prevents  silage  waste. 

*  Handles  froien  silage  and  grass  silage, 
a  Will  pay  for  itself  in  one  to  two  years. 


ments  ....  Ruggedly  built  to  give  , 
trouble-free  service  ....  Factory- 
trained  service  engineers  cover  ail 
territories. 

INSTALL  NOW:  Now  .  .  .  during  the  coming 
months  is  a  good  time  to  install  your  Leach  Barn 
Cleaner  or  Silo  Unloader.  You  will  want  an 
estimate.  This  the  nearest  Leach  dealer  will  give 
you  without  obligation.  Just  tell  us  on  a  post 
card  that  you're  interested. 


LEACH 

450  Main  St. 


COMPANY 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 
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CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
V/HERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  oS  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 


VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Fn  iftiTMtlN.  SM  rMr  Nirist  ntaE‘u 
Siptll  Nnsi  — tr  if  |M  wrlti  k  •reel, 
stall  tka  caaaiT  •  •kid  raa  are  toatai. 


TO  FIND  OUT  what  feed  does  on  its  way  through  a  cow’s  several  stomachs, 
what  comes  out  must  be  caught,  weighed,  examined  and  analyzed 


ing  the  past  three  years  a  total  of  2200 
head  of  steers  have  been  fattened  on  corn 
cobs  in  Garst’s  feedlots. 

typical  ration  has  been  2/2  lbs.  alfalfa, 
2’/2  lbs.  soybean  meal.  2/2  lbs.  molasses, 
14  lbs.  urea.  18  lbs.  ground  corn  cobs. 

On  this  ration  in  the  summer  of  1948, 
steers  gained  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  per  day  for  a  120  day  feeding 
period.  I'hese  steei-s  were  about  equivalent 
to  steers  fed  90  days  with  20  pounds  of 
corn  instead  of  20  pounds  of  cobs,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  urea.  Their  total  gain  and  their 
dressing  percentage  were  about  what 
would  be  expected  from  90  days  of  corn 
feeding.  Their  meat  graded  as  well  as  corn 
fed  steers.  In  other  words,  the  cobs  plus 
the  molasses-urea  proved  about  90/120  or 
three-quarters  as  good  as  corn.  Present 
recommendations  would  raise  the  mo¬ 
lasses-urea  to  four  pounds  instead  of  two 
and  one-half  pounds.  In  any  case,  here  is 
good  evidence  that  waste  cellulose  can  be 
made  into  an  econoitiical.  fattening  cattle 
feed  when  balanced  with  molasses  and 
urea. 


to  spread  the  urea  evenly  through  the  feed. 
The  breakdown  of  the  cellulose  in  the 
rumen  is  due  to  bacteria,  and  the  sugars 
in  the  molasses  and  the  ammonia  in  the 
urea  quicken  the  bacterial  action.  Steers 
will  eat  several  pounds  more  cobs  a  day 
when  fed  molasses-urea.  This  is  not  due 
to  the  molasses-treated  ground  cobs  being 
more  palatable,  because  the  cobs  and 
molasses  can  be  fed  separately  with  the 
same  result.  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  faster 
action  in  the  rumen  which  allows  the 
steers  to  eat  more.  The  use  of  molasses 
with  urea  to  stimulate  the  bacteria  Tnay 
be  one  way  to  increase  the  percentage  of 
protein  that  can  be  provided  by  the  urea. 

Lose  Weight  In  ^  inter 

Actually,  of  course,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  almost  all  cattle  have  been  wintered 
on  cellulose,  but  they  have  lost  weight 
instead  of  fattening.  However,  the  farmers 
of  Scotland  normally  fatten  steers  on  oat 
straw.  Cattle  are  not  fed  oat  grain  in 
Scotland;  they  get  “neeps”,  “strae”,  and 
“cake”,  that  is,  turnips,  oat  straw,  and 
linseed,  cottonseed  or  some  other  oilseed 
cake.  This  is  a  good  fattening  feed.  In  the 
United  States  the  large  amount  of  cake  to 
balance  the  low  protein  straw  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  such  a  feed  as  expensive  as 
grain.  Bi'sides.  we  do  not  have  the  turnips. 
It  seeiTis  probable  that  the  turnips  in 
Scotland  have  the  same  value  in  quicken¬ 
ing  the  bacterial  action  in  the  rumen  as 
the  molasses  in  the  Iowa  experiments. 

All  cellulose  is  not  equally  digestible  for 
ruminents.  Wood  is  composed  mainly  of 
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How  L’rea  orks 

There  were  several  things  to  be  noted 
in  this  trial.  First,  the  cobs  were  ground 
to  a  coarse  meal.  Cattle  reject  pieces  as 
large  as  a  walnut.  It  is  probable  that  any 
cellulose  feed  will  have  to  be  ground  or 
chopped.  Secondly,  the  urt'a  was  fed  dis¬ 
solved  in  molasses  at  a  ratio  of  ten  parts 
of  molasses  to  one  part  urea.  'I'here  is 
enough  water  in  the  molasses  to  dissolve 
the  urea  and  this  Tnakes  a  convenient  wav 


Today,  as  for  the  past  49  years,  Boyt  is 
still  making  the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 

FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boj"!  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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cellulose,  but  it  cannot  be  utilized  as  feed 
in  its  normal  form.  Some  straws  can  be 
used  as  feed,  such  as  oat  and  barley  straw, 
while  others,  such  as  wheat  straw,  are 
unsatisfactory.  This  difference  is  due  to 
several  reasons.  The  physical  qualities  of 
the  cellulose  feeds  must  be  such  that  the 
bacteria  can  attack  the  cells  and  digest 
them.  If  the  cellulose  is  formed  into  hard 
tough  fibres,  the  bacteria  cannot  readily 
use  it  for  food.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cellulose  is  easily  broken  down  in  the 
rumen  it  makes  good  feed.  .Another  reason 
for  the  difference  in  cellulose  feeds  is  due 
to  a  chemical  named  lignin.  Lignin  forms 
the  bond  between  the  cells  in  plants.  In 
some  plants  the  bond  is  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  bacteria  from  attacking  and 
digesting  the  cells,  but  in  other  plants, 
such  as  trees  and  bushes,  lignin  runs  as 
high  as  30  percent  of  the  total  weight  and 
forms  a  very  strong  bond.  This  is  the 
reason  sawdust  cannot  be  used  as  cattle 
feed  in  its  natural  form.  If  this  bond  is 
broken  and  the  lignin  is  removed,  as  is 
done  to  make  paper  pulp,  then  the  remain¬ 
ing  cellulose  will  make  good  cattle  feed. 
In  tests  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  it  was  found  that  paper  pulp  when 
fed  to  ruminants  had  about  the  food  value 
of  starch.  This  has  been  used  in  some 
countries  when  feed  was  v’er\’  scarce.  For 
instance,  Nor\vay  fed  processed  sawdust 
during  the  war.  However,  the  process 
required  to  make  paper  pulp  from  wood 
is  normally  too  expensive  to  be  used  in 
making  cattle  feed. 

New  Machinery  Needed 

It  is  difficut  to  estimate  the  significance 
of  feeding  cellulose,  urea,  and  molasses. 
In  the  com  belt  it  should  mean  the  use  of 
cobs,  corn  and  cob  meal  and  more  silage. 
Increases  in  the  use  of  straw  and  dry  corn 
stalks  will  depend,  in  part,  on  new  har¬ 
vesting  machinery’.  In  more  tropical  areas, 
such  as  the  cotton  belt  and  the  tropics, 
where  grain  is  hard  to  produce  but  where 
plant  growth  is  very  luxuriant,  these  new 
findings  may  well  be  revolutionary’. 

Good  cellulose,  plus  molasses  and  urea, 
has  about  three-fourths  the  feeding  value 
of  grain.  Cellulose  and  molasses  are  both 
abundant  and  cheap  in  warm  countries. 
Urea  is  so  concentrated  as  a  protein  source 
that  it  will  be  inexpensive  to  ship  in.  Oil 
cakes  for  vegetable  proteins  are  already 
produced  to  some  extent. 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  with 
these  food  sources,  plus  supplementary 
minerals,  the  warm  lands  might  be 
brought  into  profitable  cattle  production. 


THE  AUTHORS:  Thr  modest  Garsts  believe  that  what 
they  are  doiiiR  is  more  important  than  svhat  they  are.  But 
it  is  knossn  that  Jonathan  became  a  farmer  after  obtain¬ 
ing;  his  doctor’s  deitree  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  is  now  a  grain  farmer  in  northern  California. 
His  son.  Perry,  has  a  thorough  technical  background  for 
his  research  in  cattle  feeding.  Hr  has  conducted  many  of 
his  experiments  on  the  farm  of  his  uncle,  Rosswell  Garst, 
of  C(M>n  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  is  now  at  the  Escuela  .Agricola 
T.in  Americana  in  Honduras,  trying  out  urea  on  tropical 
carbohydrates  and  molasses. 
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FREE  PLANS  for  making  your  own 
self-unloading  wagon  box  using  Gehl 
Parts  Kit. 


•  The  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is  a  natural  for  com... makes 
better  silage  in  less  time  with  fewer  men  ...  no  air  pockets 
.  .  .  no  spoilage.  Gehl  clean,  uniform  cutting  makes  the 
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GEHL  LEADS  .  .  .  Sells  more  forage  harvesters  than  any 
other  specialized  manufacturer.  It’s  a  3-Way  Harvester. 
One  basic  unit  takes  (1)  row-crop  attachment  for  com, 
cane,  etc.;  (2)  hay  pickup  for  windrowed  hay  or  combined 
straw;  (3)  mower  bar  . . .  cuts,  chops  and  loads  standing 
hay  crops  for  grass  silage  or  dehydration.  Powered  2  ways 
— with  own  motor,  or  power  take-off  from  tractor. 

OEHL  EQUIPMENT  DOES  COMPLETE  JOI  FIOM  FIELD  TO  STOUQE 
GEHL  BLOWER  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow.  Accessory  power 
take-off  from  blower,  or  separate  electric  drive,  operates  GeAl 
Self-Unloading  Wagon,  and  others. 

MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Wagon  Box  Plans  using  Gehl  Parts 
Kit,  colorful  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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How  Big  is  a  Customer? 


That’s  a  hard  one  for  us  to  answer.  Because  here  at 
Merrill  Lynch  they  come  in  all  sizes.  The  important  point 
is  that  your  account  is  big  business  to  us — regardless  of  size! 

We  help  lots  of  people  whose  portfolios  run  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  lots  of  people  with  only  hun¬ 
dreds  to  invest. 


We  thought  most  investors  knew  that,  but  lately  we’ve 
had  a  number  of  letters  from  people  who  seemed  to  think 
we  wouldn’t  bother  with  accounts  as  small  as  theirs. 


So  let’s  make  this  plain:  No  account  is  too  small!  Re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  we’ll  give  it  the  best  service  we  can. 

If  you’d  like  to  know’  what  we  think  of  one  stock  or  a 
dozen  .  .  .  want  to  invest  SoOO,  or  $50,000,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  help  you  plan  a  program  suited  to  your  needs. 

And  if  you’d  like  a  handy  guide  to  the  other  services 
we  offer,  just  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet  “To  Our 
Customers.”  In  either  event  there’s  no  charge,  no  obligation. 
Simply  write  .  .  . 


Department  TZ 


Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  k  Beane 

Underu  riters  and  Dislributors  of  Investment  Securities 
Brokers  in  Securities  and  Commodities 

70  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  98  Qties 
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THK  DAIRY  BARN 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

the  disease,  or  even  preventing  it.  Farmers 
whose  cattle  contact  the  ailment  might 
do  well  to  shift  the  herd  to  new  pastures 
as  a  precaution. 

Calves  With  whole  milk  at  pres¬ 

ell  ithout  ent  high  prices  there  is  a 
^hlk  constant  search  by  daity  men 

and  dair\-  scientists  for  a  good 
method  of  raising  calves  without  feeding 
them  milk.  One  of  the  more  recent,  and 
promising  developments  in  this  research 
came  out  of  the  USDA,  Bureau  of  Dairv' 
Industry.  Henr\’  T.  Converse  of  that 
Bureau,  has  shown  how  to  raise  calves 
with  no  salable  whole  milk  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  skim  milk. 

After  experimenting  with  calf  feeding 
over  the  past  20  years  Converse  has  de¬ 
cided  that  they  arc  often  fed  more  milk 
than  they  need.  The  standard  method  of 
feeding  a  dairy  calf  calls  for  about  550 
pounds  of  whole  milk  and  2900  pounds  of 
skim  milk.  Converse  has  succeeded  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  skim  milk  down  to  280  pounds  for 
some  breeds  and  460  pounds  for  others, 
depending  on  the  breed,  and  eliminating 
the  whole  milk  entirely.  He  feeds  colostrum 
for  three  days,  switches  directly  to  skim 
milk,  and  at  10  days  of  age  adds  leafy  hne 
stemmed  hay,  a  palatable  high  protein 
grain  feed  to  the  ration.  While  the  calves 
are  on  skim  milk  they  also  get  two  to  four 
teaspoonfulls  of  cod  liver  oil  or  seven 
ounces  of  grated  carrots  daily  to  supply 
vitamin  A. 

Converse  reports  that  the  total  feed 
needed  by  the  test  calves  to  one  year  of 
age  was  200  to  400  pounds  of  skim  milk. 
475  to  550  pounds  of  grain  and  2500  to 
3500  pounds  of  hay  for  Holsteins.  The 
Holstein  calves  were  weaned  at  30  to  60 
days;  Jersey  calves  were  weaned  at  45 
to  60  days. 

Second  The  Second  -Annual  Inter- 

Exposition  national  Dair\’  Exposition 
will  be  held  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  Grounds  this  year 
from  October  7  through  14.  This  is  the 
largest  collection  of  purebred  dair\-  cattle 
ever  brought  together.  The  management 
expects  3.000  entries  of  all  breeds  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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THK  POULTRY  YARD 
(Continued  from  page  14) 

flourishing  domestic  industries  in  the 
Islands.  To  this  date  no  foreign  demand 
has  developed. 

In  the  preparation  of  balut,  a  duck  egg 
is  kept  in  an  incubator  until  it  is  almost 
fully  developed,  which  takes  about  18 
days.  'I'he  hand-woven  bamboo  incubators 
are  about  .8  feet  high  and  2  feet  in 
diameter.  They  are  barrel-shaped  and 
their  ten  trays  hold  1000  to  1200  eggs. 

The  unhatched  duckling,  hard-boiled 
in  the  shell,  is  known  as  balut.  Balut  eggs 
are  sold  by  peddlers  who  keep  them  warm 
in  well-covered  baskets.  To  the  Filipinos 
balut  takes  the  place  of  meat  since  the 
well-formed  embryo  is  soft  and  has  a  fine 
meat-flavor,  while  the  hard-boiled  yoke 
has  the  taste  of  blood:  there  is  also  juice 
in  the  shell,  which  is  drunk  with  great 
gusto.  To  eat  the  balut,  the  egg  is  cracked 
at  one  end,  the  juice  sipped  and  then  the 
rest  picked  out  with  the  fingers. 

Turkey  Mosquitos  do  not  bother 

Malaria  turkeys,  hut  that  doesn’t 
is  Curable,  stop  the  turkeys  from  get¬ 
ting  malaria.  The  culprit 
that  causes  the  infection  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  black  fly,  a  small  insect  which 
thrives  in  swampy  areas  or  stagnant  water. 
.As  with  the  mosquito,  and  some  other 
species,  it  is  the  female  that  is  dangerous. 
She  bites  only  in  daytime  and  carries  the 
infection  from  one  bird  to  another  by 
ferrying  the  germ.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
germ  doesn’t  bother  the  fly. 

Turkey  malaria  symptoms  are  readily 
recognized.  The  birds  become  listless, 
droopy,  lose  appetite,  lie  down,  and.  in 
the  later  stages,  move  slowly,  sink  into  a 
coma,  and  then  die.  In  poults  the  onset 
of  the  disease  is  sudden.  In  male  birds 
their  love  life  wanes ;  infected  toms  do  not 
strut  and  have  no  interest  in  hens. 
Birds  recovering  from  malaria  can  carry 
the  infection  for  several  months.  .Autopsy 
of  infected  birds  has  disclosed  jaundiced 
livers,  enlarged  hearts,  and  a  remarkable 
thinning  of  the  heart  wall.  Though  this 
blood  infection  closely  resembles  human 


1 .  Hook  ond  Stobilizer,  positive  automatic 
lock,  prevents  rotation  of  pipe.  Sprinklers 
cannot  tip. 

2.  Attachment  of  coupler  and  bond  to 

tubing  made  possible  by  common  hand 
tools.  Easy  adjustment  or  replacement. 
May  be  re-used  on  new  tubing. 

3.  The  fomous  "IRECO"  gasket,  a  posi¬ 
tive  seal  at  all  pressures.  Protects  tubing 
ends  and  provides  for  easy  engagement 
of  joint. 

4.  Shroud  ring.  Positively  retains  gasket 
for  streamline  water  flow.  No  pockets  or 


crevices  to  accumulate  sand  and  dirt. 

5.  Seal  rings  provide  positive  seal  at  all 
pressures. 

6.  Threaded  Sprinkler  Outlet  for  l"  pipe. 
An  integral  part  of  coupler,  can  be  plug¬ 
ged  when  sprinkler  is  not  attached. 

7.  Streamlined  Water  Flow.  Internal 
streamlined  design  of  coupler  and  gasket 
leaves  no  bare  ends  of  pipe  protruding 
to  cause  turbulence. 

8.  Well  Designed  Entronce  Pan  keeps  out 
dirt,  speeds  up  assembly,  stabilises  line. 
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malaria,  it  cannot  be  transmitted  to  man. 

Recent  investigations  by  Dr.  Bert  \V. 
Bierer  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  offer 
strong  hope  that  turkey  malaria  can  now 
be  controlled  by  the  use  of  sulfaquinoxa- 
line  in  drinking  water  if  used  in  the  same 
concentration  and  dosing  schedule  as 
recommended  for  coccidiosis.  This  treat¬ 
ment  considerably  reduces  the  losses, 
which  in  the  past  reached  up  to  ,”)0  per 
cent  of  all  poults  in  infected  areas. 

The  recommended  dosage  for  control 
of  coccidiosis  and  malaria  in  turkeys  is: 
0.02.5  per  cent  solution  of  sulfaciuinoxaline 
as  the  only  source  of  drinking  water  for 
a  two  day  period;  regular  water  for  three 
days;  again  0.025  per  cent  medicated 
water  for  one  day;  three  days  on  regular 
water;  and  one  more  day  on  the  medi¬ 
cated  water.  This  same  remedy  can  be  con¬ 
tinued  intermittently  if  necessarv. 


Ever  since  the  first  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine  was  built  over  }0  years  ago, 
the  crankshaft  of  every  one  of  these  fine  engines  has  been  supported  by  Tapered 
Roller  Bearings  at  BOTH  ENOS.  Here's  why; 

1 .  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  take  up  all  End  Thrusts  and  Radiol  loads  (impossible 
with  other  types  of  bearings).  You  can  mount  your  drive  pulley,  gear  or  sprocket 
directly  on  the  extended  crankshaft  of  any  Wisconsin  Engine  without  the  need 
for  an  extra  thrust  bearing  or  outboard  bearing. 


2,  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  resist  wear  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  types  of 
bearings  not  only  because  of  the  file-hard  surfaces  of  Timken  Tapered  Bearings 
but  also  becouse  these  beorings  are  inherently  SELF-CLEANING.  Oil  enters  ot  The 
smaller  end  of  tapered  roller  bearings  and  centrifugal  force  carries  it  out  through 
the  large  end,  thus  preventing  accumulations  of  dirt  and  sludge  that  is  often 
present  in  the  oil.  (Tapered  bearings  cannot  devetop  shaft-cutting  abrasive  surfaces). 

3.  Tapered  RoKer  Bearings  permit  flexing  of  the  crankshaft  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  the  longer,  rigid  plain  bearings  which  cannot  carry  the  load  under 
flexing  conditions  without  wearing  "bell-mouthed"  or  failing  completely.  We  have 

yet  to  hear  of  a  single  cose  of  Wisconsin  Engine  bearing  failure. 

The  use  of  dependable  Tapered  Roller  Bearings  in  ALL  Wisconsin  Engines 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  ...  3  to  30  hp.,  single  cylinder.  2- 
cylinder  and  4-cylinder  ..  .  is  typical  of  the  engineering  diligence  de¬ 
voted  to  providing  the  user  with  "Most  H.P.  Hours  of  on-the-job  service". 

This  helps  to  exploin  why  mere  than  SO  manufacturers 
of  form  power  equipment  specify  Wisconsin  Engines 
for  their  machines.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


2-Cylinder 

models, 

7  to  13  hp. 


4-cylindor 

models, 

IS  to  30  hp. 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

_ World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 

*  y  MILWAUKEE  14,  WISCONSIN 

/  7  V.  J 


MILWAUKEE  14,  WISCONSIN 
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$57.50 


WITH 

^Hteniccut  ALL-CROP 

MOtsTUReresreR 

A  trwly  •ccwfott  miA  mtthod  •!  knowint 


FLAME  GUNS 

4  &  S 
G«l. 
2000®  F 
Flame 
Killt 
All 
Weeds 

10  Day 
Trial 


Cracks 

Rocks 

Disinfects 

Burns 

Out 

Stumps 


AEROIL 

10  Wesley 
So.  Hackenseck 
New  Jersey 


BROILER  BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 
i^NICHOLS  of  KINGSTON,  N.H. 

For  frcmiiiiii  sales  and  profits,  ask  for  Nichols. 
Nkhots  N.H.U.$.  Approved  PuHomm  Clean  chicks 
and  hatchinf  c(fs  arc  bred  for  a  sound  balance  of 
all  desirable  train  for  early  maturinf  hatchini  cgf 
prodneers,  and  fast  growinf  broiler  stock.  Nichols 
strain  is  naUonally-approvcd  by  leading  hatcheries. 

WRITE  for  FREE  36~Paft  CATALOG 
NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM 
31 


■ox 


KINGSTON.  N.H. 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

fsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Airrlculture.  State  Deptn. 
and  prominent  hre€*rt4*rt*. 
Pliable.  ruNt-resUtant  steel. 

ORDER  NOW!-»PRICCS 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  136  SALE6  TAG 


EAR  TAGS 


Quantity 
lOO 
500 
lOOO 
F.O.B.  K 


Price 

St. SO 


to. 80 

ewport.  Ky. 


Quantity  Hofr-Sheep  ('attle 
SO  t.SO  St. 60 

100  2.50  2.80 

30ti  S.40  6.80 

_ Applicator  St. 65 _ 


Stamping  name  and  a<ldT<Hs  ttn  an>  quantity  4*47  tattH.  $l..'><i 
Bl'LL  RINGS.  CATTLE  LEADS.  irTC. — SEND  FOR  PRICES 


Notional  Band  &  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  6>118,  Newport,  Ky. 


CROP  TIPS 

For  Greater  Yields 


Just  m  c«rS  t«  SCOTT  FARM  SfID  CO. 

IncHSl  SI.,  MachanictlsHrs,  Ohi* 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW  Scotty 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Ernst  Peterson 


5 — -Bob  Loni;.  8 — Carl  Mansfield  ;  Dr.  Geo. 
P.  Broussard.  12 — F.  G.  Wyman.  14 — H.  A. 
Figueras.  16 — Ted  Clymer.  20 — Joe  Munroe. 
22  through  29 — John  Collier  Jr.  30-31 — H.  R. 
Lathrope.  32 — Frank  Errigo.  33 — J.  I.  Case. 
34  through  36 — Joe  Munroe.  37 — Peter  Maronn. 
38  through  40 — Joe  Munroe.  41 — Cy  LaTour. 
42 — Western  H'a^i-Bill  Sears.  43 — Western 
Ways  —  Ray  Manley.  44  —  Ernst  Peterson. 
45-  Rus  Arnold.  46-47— J.  C.  Allen  &  Son. 
48  —  Dearborn  Motors  Corp.  49  -  -  J.  C. 
.\llen  &  Son.  50 — .Andrew  W.  Hopkins-U.  of 
Wise.  51 — Prof.  Emeritus  A.  C.  .Arny-Minn. 
Agric.  Exper.  Sta.  52 — W.  H.  Lathrop.  53 — 
Andrew  W.  Hopkins-U.  of  Wise.;  W.  Weiss; 
USDA-E.  I.  Schutt-Wallis.  54— Knopf-Pi.v.  55 
— Fred  Knoop.  56 — Kosti  Ruohomaa-B/ae^ 
Star.  57 — Joe  Munroe.  5C — Fred  Knoop.  59 — 
Edward  Zychal .  60 — Standard  Oil  Co.  (NJ)- 
Parks.  61 — S.  H.  Rosenthal.  62 — Leonard  Mc- 
Combe,  Life  Magazine.  63 — Margaret  A. 
Ahlers.  64 — Joe  Munroe.  65 — Louis  C. Williams; 
Joe  Munroe.  66  through  72 — Joe  Munroe.  73 
— Dow  Chemical  Co.  74 — Hugo  H.  Schroder- 
National  Audobon  Society.  75 — Chicago  Nat¬ 
ural  History  Museum.  76— USD.\.  77 — Kansas 
State  College.  78 — SCS-Zingg;  USD.X.  79 — 
SCS.  80--Joe  Munroe.  81 — Ohio  Arch.  &  Hist. 
Quarterly ;  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
82 — U.  Okla.  Press.  83 — Bob  Long;  Chicago 
Daily  News.  84 — Don  Calfee  ;  Acme  Photo.  85 
— Mercury  Pictures.  86-87 — Australian  News  & 
Info.  Bureau.  90 — USD.X-Knell.  92 — Albrecht 
Durer.  94 — Joe  Clark.  96 — Carl  Mansfield.  98 
&  100 — Joe  Munroe.  102-3  Kable  Prtg.  Co.  107 
— Dow  Chemical  Co.  109— State  College,  Miss. 
112 — Bob  Long.  114— H.  R.  Lathrope.  116 — 
Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections,  1847.  1  17 
Robt.  Price.  120 — SCS-Zingg;  Robt.  Price. 
121  through  123 — John  Collier  Jr.  124  -  Joe 
Munroe.  126-127 — Joe  Munroe.  128-129 — H. 
R.  Lathrope.  130 — H.  R.  Lathrope;  U.  S.  Fish 
&  Wildlife  Service-E.  P.  Haddo*.  131 — Harold 
M.  Lambert.  132 — Wallace  Hughes.  133-134 
J.  I.  Case.  135-136- — Australian  News  &  Info. 
Bureau.  138  —  Joe  Munroe.  142  —  John  Col¬ 
lier  1  r. 


THE  .AUTHOR  OF  It's  Fair  Time.  Becaus*  Jinephiiie 
W.  JoliiiNon'!.  arlirle  It's  Fair  Tinn  loiiiplelely  tilled  its 
allotted  paues  vse  have  moved  the  rustoiiiary  authors 
hiowraphiral  note  to  this  position.  Miss  Johnson  vsas  Ixiin 
in  Missouri  and  raised  on  a  farm  there.  She  is  the  author 
of  three  novels,  a  volume  of  short  stories,  and  a  ImmiL  of 
poetry.  When  she  was  23  she  wrote  the  farm  novel,  ".Voa 
iH  Soft  tnhi  r,"  which  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Pri/e.  She 
has  also  won  the  O'Henrv  Memorial  Award  with  her  short 
stories  and  has  appeared  in  the  O'Henry  and  the  Best 
Short  Stories  collections.  This  is  her  second  appearance  in 
The  Farm  Quarterly,  having  written  The  Sisters  for  the 
Winter  1948  issue.  In  prisale  life  Miss  Johnson  is  the  wife 
of  Grant  Cannon.  Farm  Quarterly  Managing  Editor. 


FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

Following  arc  reviews  on  three  of  the  most 
recent :  - 

Pastures^  by  Robert  R.  Lancaster,  Edwin 
James,  Richard  Y.  Bailey  and  Roland 
Russell  Harris,  T timer  E.  Smith  &  Com- 
ftany,  Atlanta,  Ga.  $2.96 

\Vhen  the  authors  date  the  introduction 
of  a  pasture  grass  as  “shortly  before  the 
War  Between  the  States”  and  when  they 
write  of  Kudzu  with  almost  religious  awe, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  two  of  the 
authors  come  from  Georgia,  one  from 
South  Carolina,  and  one  from  'I'exas.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  to  find  that  the  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  establish¬ 
ing  year  round  use  of  pastures  which,  if 
achieved,  can  change  the  whole  livestock 
picture  in  the  United  States.  It  might  have 
been  well  to  have  titled  the  hook  “Southern 
Pastures”,  which  would  more  clearly  iden¬ 
tify  the  contents. 

The  authors  have  jjroduced  a  .")00  page, 
easy-to-read  book  that  should  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  pasture  plants  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  growth  and  management.  It  may 
al.so  serve  as  a  practical  guide  for  farmers 
south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  number  of  days  thev  can  let  the 
animals  do  their  own  forage  harvesting. 
The  book  is  made  much  more  readable  bv 
the  inclusion  of  informal  experience  stories 
from  farmers  who  have  faced  the  problems 
of  year  round  pastures.  The  authors  do  not. 
however,  forget  to  include  lists  of  pasture 
seed  mixtures,  information  on  liming  and 
fertilizing,  seed  inoculation,  planting  and 
management  that  make  it  possible  to  piece 
out  a  year-round  grazing  program  as  far 
north  as  Missouri. 

The  book  is  not  alone  concerned  with 
the  cultivated  permanent  pastures  and  the 
summer  and  winter  pastures  that  supple¬ 
ment  it,  but  also  takes  up  the  natural  pas¬ 
tures  of  the  southw’cst  range  and  the  range 
management  problems  of  that  region. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  fencing,  one  on  hay¬ 
making,  and  one  on  silage  production. 

Forage  Crops^  by  Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren 
McGraw  Hill  Company,  New  York  $!).00 

In  the  north,  haymaking  and  silage  pro¬ 
duction  are  farm  enterprises  of  major  im¬ 
portance  because,  for  the  present  at  least, 
severe  winters  prevent  year-round  pastures. 
The  whole  emphasis  of  Dr.  Ahlgren’s  Iwok 
is  on  the  production  of  forage  crops  and 
their  conversion  into  hay  or  silage.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  touches  on  pasture  problems, 
hut  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  aside. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
individual  forage  crops  and  covers  each  of 
them  with  an  impressive  thoroughness.  For 
each  of  the  major  crops  there  is  a  chapter 
which  covers  the  history  and  adaptation, 
the  varieties  of  the  crop,  the  cultural  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  used  in  planting  and  growing, 
the  yields  and  fertilizer  requirements,  the 
time  of  cutting  for  best  results,  the  feeding 
value,  and  a  list  of  references.  .\n  enor- 
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Does  it  contain  the  necessary 
trace  minerals?  Is  it  deficient 
in  a  way  you  cannot  see? 

T  JNLESS  soils  contain  the  vital 
trace  minerals  —  iron,  copper, 
cobalt,  manganese,  and  iodine  — 
literally  measured  in  ounces  and 
pounds  per  acre  —  crops  cannot 
contain  them  and  livestock  don’t 
get  them.  The  result:  your  dairy 
cows,  hogs,  sheep,  and  beef  ani¬ 
mals  are  not  as  healthy,  as  thrifty, 
as  profitable  as  they  might  be. 

Here’s  why :  Livestock  need  trace 
minerals  in  combination  with  salt, 
for  the  most  efficient  digestion  and 
assimilation  of  feed.  The  chlorine 
of  salt  helps  make  the  hydrochloric 
acid  needed  to  digest  protein.  The 


sodium  of  salt  is  needed  to  digest 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  Trace  min¬ 
erals  promote  the  proper  function¬ 
ing  of  the  enzyme,  vitamin,  and 
hormone  systems,  the  basic  life 
activities,  that  convert  feed  nutri¬ 
ents  into  blood,  bone,  muscle,  tis¬ 
sue,  and  milk. 

The  simple,  easy  way  to  make 
sure  your  livestock  get  these  vital 
trace  minerals  —  and  salt  —  is  in 
Morton’s  Free  Choice  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  It’s  like  a  low-cost 
insurance  policy  covering  all  live¬ 
stock  and  costs  only  a  few  cents 
more  per  animal  per  year.  For 
faster  gains,  healthier  young,  lower 
feeding  costs,  feed  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt,  free  choice,  to 
all  livestock. 
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LIVESTOCK  NEED  IRON  AND  COPPER 

(or  making  red  blood  cells 
»•>  'A'’  which  carry  oxygen  needed 
'  ihroughout  the  body.  Pre- 

,  ,  /  vents  nutritional  anemia. 


LIVESTOCK  NEED  MANGANESE 

_ _ for  reproduction,  lor  milk 

flow  in  mother  animals, 
IT  V>'-  profitable  milk  checks, 
for  sound  bone  growth. 


LIVESTOCK  NEED  COBALT 

for  a  healthy  condition 
•sy  in  the  intestines,  for  better 
use  of  feed,  for  making 
blood  in  the  bone  marrow. 


LIVESTOCK  NEED  IODINE 
for  the  hormone  thyroxine 
in  the  thyroid  gland  w  hich 
controls  all  the  activities 
of  the  animal  body. 


Make  This  Simple  Test 

Next  to  your  regular  salt  supply,  put  a  few  pounds  of  Morton’s 
Trace  Mineralized  Salt.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  your  animals 
will  go  for  the  trace  mineralized  salt,  showing  their  need  for 
the  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iodine  it  contains. 
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nious  amount  of  information  is  packed  into 
the  book  through  the  use  of  charts — the 
author  uses  393  of  them  throughout  the 
book — which  help  illustrate  each  aspect  of 
the  general  problem. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
general  problems  that  are  common  to  all 
hav  and  silage  making.  Hay  standards, 
quality  production,  forage  mixtures,  the 
making  of  grass  silage,  and  the  labor  saving 
programs  that  have  been  devised  are 
treated  in  this  section. 

Though  this  book  is  written  with  rather 
a  dr\'.  scholarlv  tone,  it  is  packed  with  facts 
and  is  not  difficult  to  read.  Botanical  draw¬ 
ings.  maps,  charts,  and  photographs  are 
used  with  good  taste  throughout  the  book 
and  help  relieve  the  pedestrian  style. 

The  Pasture  Book,  by  IT.  R.  Thompson, 
State  College,  Miss.  $3.00 

The  third  book  on  pastures  has  the  care¬ 


free  informality  of  a  stove-side  discussion 
in  the  crossroads  grocerN’.  The  author  who 
is  also  his  own  publisher,  has  made  profli¬ 
gate  use  of  photographs,  drawings,  charts, 
cartoons.  The  book  not  only  contains 
chapters  of  sound  advice  on  the  growing 
of  grass,  but  also  such  odd  items  as  a  few 
pages  of  letters  of  endorsement  for  the 
pasture  program,  advice  on  how  to  clear  a 
muddy  pond,  an  illu.>trated  insert  on  stick¬ 
ing  for  bloat,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  leading  cattle  associations,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  dusting  for  cattle  grubs  and  hog 
lice. 

Like  Pastures,  The  Pasture  Book  was 
written  for  southern  farmers.  The  author, 
who  is  Extension  Pasture  Specialist,  State 
College.  Mississippi,  has  aimed  his  book 
directly  at  the  fanner  who  cares  more  for 
help  in  starting  and  maintaining  his  pas¬ 
ture  than  for  theory.  The  sophisticated 


reader  may  be  amused  to  find  in  a  book 
on  pastures  everything  from  building  a 
cattle  gap  to  cartoons  showing  how  to 
take  a  soil  sample.  The  farmers,  however, 
have  shown  that  this  is  just  the  book  they 
have  been  waiting  for — at  least,  85,000 
copies  were  sold  between  June.  1949  and 
December,  1949. 

PICS  from  Care  to  Corn  Belt,  by  C.  IT. 

Toicne  (0?  E.  \.  Wentworth,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  $4.00 

In  the  opening  pages  of  this  book  the 
authors  say.  “Much  ado  has  been  made 
about  clever  colts,  cute  calves,  and  cunning 
lambkins.  But  who  has  ever  rhaphodized 
about  a  pig  or  enjoyed  the  close  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  hog?”  The  remainder  of 
this  witty  history-  of  the  hog  corrects  this 
oversight.  chapter  from  this  book  is  re¬ 
printed  in  this  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly 
on  page  82. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  books,  recommend  the  follou  ing  to  otir  rtmders. 

Soil  and  Crops 


Livestock 


Forage  Crops — by  Gilbert  H.  Ahlgren . $5.00 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Pastures— Z'v  Lancaster,  James.  Bailey,  and  Harris . $2.96 

A  review  of  this  b(M)k  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

The  Pasture  Book — by  W'.  R.  Thompson . $3.00 


A  review  of  this  book  mav  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 


Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Alorrison . $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science— Ay  ir.  £.  Petersen . $5.00 

695  pages  of  the  best  modern  dairying  practices. 

Sheep  Science — by  If".  G.  Kammlade . $5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sbeep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . $5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  bof)k  on  beef  production. 

Poultry’  Handbook  — A)  Rudolph  Seiden . $4.95 

An  alphabetical  reference  book  of  poultry  information. 

Successful  Poultry  Management — by  Ai.  A.  full . $3.75 

A  practical  bcx)k  on  poultry'  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production — Ay  W'illiam  11".  Smith . $5.00 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

Pigs  from  Cave  to  Corn  Belt— A)  Toicne  &  W’entu  orth . $4.00 

A  review  of  this  bcK)k  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Ctdumn. 

The  ABC’c  of  Beekeeping — by  A.  /.  Root . $3.75 

The  standard  reference  book  on  bees  and  boney  production. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers— Ay  Firman  E.  Bear . $3.75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops—/!  Symposium . $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation— Ay  H.  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  by  an  authority. 

Production  of  Field  Crops — by  Hutcheson.  W'olf  &  Kipps. ...S4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils  —  by  Thorne  and  Peterson . $5.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 


Farm  Management 


Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field. 


$4.00 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 

22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash) 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 

E 

for  the  following  books. 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

Name 

1  Citv 

State 

THE  BOOKS  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOlJ  POSTPAID. 

Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax. 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 


The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farq^  Records  and  Accounts — by  J.  N.  Efferson . $3.25 

A  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

Farm  Work  Simplification — by  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin. .$2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  work. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm— Ay  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.00 

Subject  — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  Al.  W^hite . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

American  Farming  (4  vols.) — Ay  Boss,  W'ilson  &  Peterson. .$15.00 
A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  art  of  farming. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm — by  H.  If".  Hannah . $4.50 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 
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Prize-winning  silage  from  a  MARTIN  SILO 

RATED  98  OUT  OF  TOO  POIRTS! 
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MAKE  HAY  THE  FAST,  EASY  WAY  .  .  .  SOON  AFTER 
CUTTING!  Your  hay  stays  fresh  and  green,  with  all 
Nature's  tniik-and-beef-producing  elements  saved  .  .  . 
when  you  store  freshly  chopped  hay  in  a  Martin 
Haymaker.  Forced  air  drying  eliminates  spoilage.  No 
field  losses  because  all  fresh  young  leaves  are  stored 
for  food;  no  weather  worries  because  field  drying  is 
eliminated.  Send  coupon  for  complete  high-profit  details. 

SELF-FEEDING  HAY.  Save  time,  save  labor  ...  no  pitch- 
forking,  no  carting!  Dairy  and  beef  herds  come  to  the 
hay  for  feeding.  Free  folder  gives  details. 


PERFECT  FERMENTATION 


You,  too,  con  produce 
finest  gross  or  corn  silage  the  MODERN  way  ...  in  a 
Martin  Silo.  Airtight  walls  and  leakproof  joints  maintain 
proper  temperature  all  year,  assuring  perfect  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Result:  rich  nutritious  silage  with  a  pleasing  fragrant 
odor,  rich  greenish  color  .  .  .  and  no  spoilage.  Cut  feed 
costs  .  .  .  improve  feed  quality  .  .  .  and  get  lifetime  service 
in  the  silo  engineered  to  withstand  heaviest  pressures  of 
grass  silage  .  .  .  the  MARTIN  SILO!  Send  coupon  today 
for  complete  information. 


DRY  EAR  CORN  QUICKLY,  SAFELY 

With  the  modern  Martin  corn  conditioning 
method  you  can  pick  corn  early  and  store  it 
immediately  ...  in  safety!  Moisture  content 
is  quickly  reduced,  spoilage  eliminated  by 
forced  heated  or  natural  air.  Easy  to  erect 
in  capacities  up  to  10,000  bushels.  Fill  me¬ 
chanically;  shell-out  mechanically  to  cut  labor 
costs  in  half! 


A  MARTIN  STEEL-BILT  BUILDING  FOR  EVERY  FARM  NEED 


FOR  CRAIN  STORAGE  AND  CONDITIONING 


FOR  LIVESTOCK  AND  EQUIRRIENT 


,n.P  603  lonoV'*  * 

n  SELF-ftE0'»^° 


please 


GOTHIC  ARCH  UTILITY  RUILDING 


WITH  THE  FEATURES  ALL  FARMERS  INSIST  ON 


The  proven  dependability  of  MM  Harvestors 
in  heavy  crops,  down  grain,  light  stands, 
and  under  all  field  conditions,  stems  from 
manv  exclusive  and  outstanding  features 
such  as:  EXCLUSIVE  CYLINDER  FEED  — un¬ 
threshed  grain  is  spread  out  by  the  feeder 
conveyor,  two  beaters,  and  metal  curtain 
before  delivery  to  cylinder.  This  stops  slug¬ 
ging  and  uneven  feeding,  and  gives  highest 
threshing  results  ...  MM  RASP-BAR  CYLINDER 
and  ONE-PIECE  WELDED  CONCAVE  and  GRATE 
provide  a  positive  rubbing  action,  similar  to 
rubbing  out  grain  between  your  hands,  with¬ 
out  cracking  the  grain  or  breaking  the  straw' 


drop  from  grate  to  cleaning  shoe  prevent 
bunching  of  grain  at  sides  or  ends  on  rolling 
land  .  .  .  CLEANING  SHOE  is  AUTOMATICALLY 
LEVEL  and  always  in  its  best  cleaning  position 
regardless  of  the  tilt  of  the  Harvestor. 

The  Harvestors  are  of  single  unit  con¬ 
struction  balanced  over  the  main  axle  for 
easy  pulling  and  handling.  MM  Harvestors 
are  durably  built  to  last  for  years  .  .  .  upkeep 
costs  are  always  low  .  .  .  breakdowns  in  the 
field  are  almost  unheard  of.  New  UNI-MATIC 
POWER  gives  instant  hydraulic  cont»'ol  of  cut¬ 
ting  heights  on  the  go.  MM  Harvestors  are 
designed  and  built  to  get  all  the  crop  under 


Minneapolis-Molin 

MIN^NEAPOLIS  1,  MINNES01 


and  weeds  to  bits  .  .  .  EXCLUSIVE  GRAIN  PAN  all  combining  conditions  and  always  at  lowest 
DESIGN  fishback  channels  and  a  steep  8-inch  possible  cost. 

Ask  your  MM  Dealer  to  give  you  all  the  facts  about  MM  HARVESTORS, 
VISIONLINED  tractors,  power  units,  and  other  MM  machines. 
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Proving  ground  lor  hog  looding 


"Hog  Talk”  to  In’ing  Schneider,  a  leading  Seymour, 
Indiana  Hampshire  breeder,  pictured  here  with  a  few  of  his 
fine  animals,  starts  with  a  pig's  pedigree  but  quickly  shifts 
to  some  good  advice  about  proper  feeding. 

Mr.  Schneider’s  breeding  stock  has  taken  many  prizes  at 
the  Indiana  and  Kentucky  State  fairs  and  other  livestock 
expositions.  Like  so  many  other  successful  producers  and 
breeders,  Mr.  Schneider  knows  that  feeding  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  breeding  whether  you  are  raising  hogs  for 
Blue  Ribbons  or  for  the  market.  Over  a  long  period  of 
time  he  has  proved  that  feeds  containing  Seagram  Solubles 
keep  sows  sound  and  healthy  and  help  farrow  stronger 
and  bigger  litters  of  pigs. 

Feed  lot  tests  prove  Seagram  Solubles,  with  a  T.D.N. 
index  of  85^,  to  be  a  superior  protein-vitamin-fat- 
mineral  concentrate.  For  Ration-Balance  use  a  Seagram 
farm-proved  formula  vourself,  and  watch  profits  grow  in 
FEWER  WEEKS  on  FEWER  POUNDS  of  FEED. 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC. 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  BOX  240.  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 

Stogituip 


Seagram  Solubles  added 
to  this  sow’s  feed  gets  another 
generation  of  prize  winning 
Hampshires  off  to  a  flying  start. 


W'rite  for  Free  Booklet, 
“Feed  Supplements 
and  Proved  Formulas.'’ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


/f/f^0r/rs^ /?rm/fu" 


IH-QUALITY  SERVICE.  This  IH  3-Star 
Blue  Ribbon  Certificate  marks  machines 
serviced  in  a  shop  that  meets  International 
Harvester’s  high  standards  ...  in  the  shop 
of  a  responsible  local  business  man  to 
whom  it  is  important  that  your  IH  equip¬ 
ment  keeps  on  working  right,  year  after 
year.  Your  IH  dealer  is  one  of  nearly 
6,000  . , .  the  most  complete  farm  machin¬ 
ery  service  network  in  America. 


NOW'S  the  time  to 
get  your  tractor  serviced! 


Why.’  Because  you  can  probably  spare 
your  tractor  more  easily  for  a  few  days 
during  late  fall  or  winter  than  in 
spring  or  summer.  And  because  your 
IH  dealer’s  service  men  aren’t  so 
rushed  now.  They  can  give  your  job 
unhurried  care.  So  call  your  dealer 
.  .  .  ask  for  a  service  cost  estimate. 
International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago  I,  Illinois. 

di 

International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  and  Farmall  Troctors  .  . .  Motor  Trucks 
. . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . . 

Refrigerators  and  Freezers 


PARTS.  The  parts  your 
dealer  installs  while  repairing  your  IH 
equipment  are  m//  IH  purts,  exactly  like 
those  originally  in  the  machine.  They  are 
precisioH-enghietred  . . .  more  than  250  men 
at  the  IH  Manufacturing  Reseach  Center 
work  constantly  to  make  them  even  better. 
They  are  precisioti-huili .  .  .  rigid  quality 
control  is  followed  in  every  IH  factory. 
So  IH  parts  fit  right  and  wear  longer. 


IH-APPROVED  TOOLS.  Servicing  your 
modern  tractor  and  implements  right  re¬ 
quires  many  special  tools  and  testing  de¬ 
vices.  IH  dealers  use  more  than  820.000,000 
worth  of  this  precision  equipment.  Their 
investments  in  it  are  S’’ ,000,  88,000,  and 
even  more  per  dealer  in  many  cases.  No 
one  else  is  so  well  equipped  to  serve  you. 


^  IH  PRE-SERVICE  INSPECTION.  Your  IH 
dealer  can  tell  you— in  advance— what  serv¬ 
icing  is  needed  and  about  how  much  the 
job  will  cost.  The  IH  Inspection  Guide 
helps  him  check  on  as  many  as  25  points 
on  each  of  25  different  tractors  and  im¬ 
plements.  It  helps  him  give  you  the  most 
accurate  possible  estimates,  too. 


IH-TRAINED  SERVICE  MEN.  In  your  IH 
dealer’s  shop,  your  work  will  be  done  by 
one  or  more  of  the  18,000  IH-trained  men 
who  service  IH  products  the  year  ’round. 
Their  specialized  training  and  experience 
mean  that  your  work  will  be  done  in  the 
best,  most  efficient  way.  That  assures  you 
of  a  dependable,  long-lived  overhaul  job. 


"I  run  my  Farmall  tractor  about  600  hours  a 
year  — about  like  the  average  owner.  Most  of 
the  time  it’s  at  top  throttle  with  a  full  load. 


"That  means  my  Farmall  is  used  as  much 
as  an  automobile  that  runs  25,000  miles  a 
year.  And  you  know  any  car  or  tractor  needs 
overhauling  after  a  few  years  of  hard  work 
like  that! 


"So  I  figure  that  the  kind  of  repair  service 
you  can  get  for  a  tractor  is  important  to  think 
about  before  you  buy.  I’ve  found  my  IH 


dealer’s  5-Star  Service  so  good  that  it’s  one 
of  the  big  reasons  I  always  own  Farmalls. 


"This  5-Star  Service  makes  my  work-worn 
machines  run  like  new  again,  so  I  can  do  each 
job  while  the  weather’s  right.  It  saves  me 
money  because  I  use  both  tractor  and  tractor- 
mounted  equipment  many  extra  years.” 
Thomas  C.  Ellis  (Address  on  request). 
★  ★  ★ 

Yes,  IH  5-Star  Service  is  top-quality  service. 
You’ll  like  these  five  important  advantages: 


msmobile  has  both 


The  famous  high-compression  "Rocket”  Engine- 
plus  new  Oldsmobile  Hydra-Matic  Drive*! 

Try  this  thrilling  combination 
at  your  nearest  Oldsmobile  dealer’s! 


Ahot"^,  Olfinnutbite  HH  liotiday  Coup4 
^Hvdra- \faiic  optional  at 

extra  cv$t  on  all  (lldsmobile  modelt. 
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A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 


KOBKETI 


YOU’RE  THE  iHAH  WHO  KHOWS 
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Tire$lon« 


You’re  the  man  who  knows  the  soil  conditions  on  your  own  farm  best. 

For  that  reason,  you’re  the  man  best  qualified  to  judge  which  tractor  tire 
will  do  the  best  job  for  you. 

If  it’s  the  open  center  tractor  tire  you  need  .  .  .  get  the  new,  the  advanced 
open  center  .  .  .  the  Firestone  Curved  Bar  Open  Center.  It’s  the  only  open 
center  tire  with  Power  Arc  Traction  Bars  .  .  .  curved  and  tapered  for  extra 
drawbar  pull,  and  sure,  positive  cleaning;  the  only  open  center  tire  with 
Double  Shock  Protectors  for  longer  body  life. 

If  it’s  the  traction  center  tire  you  need,  there’s  only  one  —  the  famous 
patented  Firestone  Traction  Center.  It’s  the  tire  preferred  by  thousands  of 
farmers  the  nation  over.  There  are  more  than  two  million  in  use  today, 
because  thousands  of  farmers  will  have  no  other  tire. 

Again  we  say  .  .  .  you  make  the  choice,  but  be  sure  you  get  a  Champion 
tractor  tire  .  .  .  either  the  Firestone  Curved  Bar  Open  Center  Champion  or  the 
Firestone  Traction  Center  Champion.  You  don’t  need  to  shop  around  .  .  . 
Firestone  Stores  and  Firestone  Dealers  have  both  tires. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  ever)  Monday  et  ening  over  NBC 

Copyricht,  1950.  The  FIresUifie  nre  A  Rubber  Co. 
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PASSENGER  AND  TRUCK  TIRES 
ARE  MONEY  SAVERS  ON  THE  FARM 

Passenger  cars  and  trucks  on  the  farm  are 
rolling  up  more  mileage  every  year  and 
tire  cost  is  an  important  item.  You  can 
depend  upon  Firestone  tires  to  give  you 
extra,  trouble-free  mileage  at  lower  cost. 
And  remember.  Firestone  builds  a  time- 
and-money-saving  tire  for  every  wheel  that 
rolls  on  the  farm. 


I 


1 '/2-ton  shown  with  12-foot  groin  body— also  available  on  2-ton  chassis 


This  truck  is  built  right  for  farm  work! 


Almost  everywhere  you  look  in  a  Stude- 
-  baker  truck,  you  find  important  improve¬ 
ments  in  design  that  cut  operating  costs. 

The  massive,  pressed-steel  Studebaker  truck 
frame,  for  example,  extends  well  beyond  the 
rear  axle  for  increased  load  protection  and 
lengthened  body  life. 

The  front  of  the  frame  is  reinforced  with  a 
rigid,  twist-resisting,  special  K-member— an 
exclusive  new  Studebaker  method  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  whole  forward  structure  of  the  truck. 


Gas-saving  automatic  overdrive,  too! 

Studebaker’s  gas-saving  automatic  overdrive 
transmission  is  now'  available  in  all  Vz  ton  and 
ton  models.  It’s  extra  cost  but  it  starts  pay¬ 
ing  its  way  right  away  in  extra  thrift. 

Studebaker’s  modernly  designed  Econ-o- 
miser  and  Power-Plus  engines  are  stand-outs 
in  horsepower  and  torque,  deliver  superb  gas 
mileage  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 

Stop  in  now  and  see  these  Studebaker  trucks 
—  Vl  ton,  >4  ton,  1  ton,  Wi  ton,  2  ton  models. 


Studebaker 

Trucks 

Noted  for 
low-cost  operation 


Low  cab  floor — cab  steps  fully  en¬ 
closed!  Studebaker  cab  doors  open 
wide — close  securely  on  tight-gripping 
rotary  latches.  The  cab  door  windows 
have  handy  built-in  ventilating  wings. 


Just  lift  the  hood!  Everything's  easy  ta 

get  at!  No  standing  on  a  box  is  necessary 
in  order  to  work  on  engine  or  ignition !  No 
stooping  under  the  dash  to  find  instrument 
wiring!  Everything  is  within  arm’s  reach. 


Na  roll  back  at  upgrade  stops!  All  Stude¬ 
baker  trucks  are  available  with  the  famous 
Studebaker  Automatic  Hill  Holder  at  slight 
extra  cost.  No  roll  back  when  you’re  ready 
to  go  forward  after  making  an  uphill  stop! 


Father-and-son  teams  are  numerous 

among  the  Studebaker  truck  crafts¬ 
men.  Their  careful  workmanship  is 
real  protection  against  costly  repairs. 

r  196U.Tne  ^tndabBharCorp'n.  Sooth  Bond27.1ndiooo.  C.S.  A. 


COMING  IN  WINTER 

Iowa  is  the  land  of  corn  and  hogs. 
But  it  is  also  a  land  of  agricultural  va¬ 
riety.  Its  farmers  raise  many  crops  and 
raise  them  well  enough  to  make  their 
state  one  of  the  top  ranking  agricultural 
states  in  the  nation.  In  our  Winter  issue 
readers  will  find  the  story  of  Iowa  farm¬ 
ing,  the  inspiring  story  of  how  top-notch 
farmers  in  this  Midwest  state  have  made 
farming  a  big  business.  This  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series  on  farming  in  the  48 
states. 

In  the  same  issue  will  appear  the  story 
of  another  group  of  thrifty  farmers,  the 
Dutch,  who  grow  95  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  and  fatten  hogs  on  potatoes. 
.\  25  acre  farm  keeps  two  Dutch  families 
comfortably.  The  editor  of  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly,  who  lived  with  Dutch  farmers  while 
studying  their  methods,  brought  bark  the 
>tory  of  a  skillful,  thrifty  people  who 
have  many  ideas  we  could  profitably 
use  on  .Xmerican  farms. 

One  of  the  most  popular  articles  Farm 
Quarterly  has  ever  published  was  “Who 
Sets  The  Price  Of  Corn  ?”  Readers  have 
asked  for  similar  articles  on  other  farm 
crops.  Our  Winter  issue  will  carry  a 
companion  piece  on  how  the  prices  of 
In-ef  and  pork  are  established,  with  spec¬ 
ial  emphasis  on  grading  beef  on  the  hoof. 
Other  stock  stories  will  tell  al)out  the 
radiant  heating  of  poultry  houses,  how 
a  Utah  sheep  rancher  operates,  and  how 
Brahman  rattle  are  being  crossed  to 
produce  good  doers  in  northern  pastures. 

ThiTc  will  be  an  article  by  Dr.  William 
.Mbn-cht  on  the  value  of  deep  rooted 
crops,  a  complete  story  on  how  to  test 
soils,  and  another  on  the  advantages  of 
deep  tillage  for  Midwest  farms. 

Grass  silage  continues  to  grow  in  pop¬ 
ularity  among  farmers  and  their  stock, 
and  our  Winter  issue  brings  a  second 
article  covering  the  fine  points  of  making 
and  preserving  grass  silage.  Other  crop 
stories  are  on  growing  corn  and  soy¬ 
beans  in  the  same  field  during  the  same 
sea.son,  and  the  reasons  behind  the  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  that  newly  important 
southern  crop.  Reseeding  Crimson  Clover. 

•  .Articles  in  the  feature  section  include 
The  Morgan  Horse,  Starlings,  which  are 
both  friends  and  pests.  Fishing  Through 
The  Ice,  and  Oxen. 


TIh*  firwl  funner  mus  the  first  iiiun  und 
all  historic  nobility  rests  on  possessitin 
and  use  of  land.— KMKKSON. 
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A— COPPER.  Works  with  iron  in  the  for- 
*  mation  of  hemoglobin  or  red  blood  cells 
in  the  bone  marrow.  l.ack  of  copper  can  cause 
breeding  failures. 


C— COBALT.  Stimulates  the  bone  marrow 
where  blood  is  made.  Cobalt  also  promotes 
jg  healthy  intestinal  flora  which  stimulates  the 
'assimilat'on  of  feed.  An  imponant  part  of 
vitamin  B12. 


A— 'MANGANESE.  Needed  for  reproduc- 
^  tion,  big  milk  flow.  Manganese  works 
with  calcium  for  sound  bone  growth.  Like 
cobalt,  it  also  sets  up  a  healthy  condition 
in  the  intestines  for  better  assimilation  of  feed. 


^^lODINE.  Required  for  thyroxine  in  the 
'  thyroid  gland  which  controls  all  bodily 
activities  —  growth,  repair,  reproduction, 
feed  assimilation.  Thyroxine  prevents  goitre 
or  big  neck. 


O— TRACE  MINERALS,  individually  and 
^  in  combination,  activate  important  enzyme, 
vitamin,  and  hormone  functions.  These  are 
the  basic  life  processes  that  convert  feed  nu¬ 
trients  into  blood,  bone,  meat,  milk,  wool. 


It’s  like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  covering  ALL  your 
livestock  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day 


Don’t  let  hidden  hunger  cut  your  livestock  profits. 
For  healthy,  thrifts  animals  .  .  .  for  profitable  feeding 
and  dairs  ing,  it  isn’t  enough  to  feed  your  animals  just 
the  natural  grasses,  grains,  and  other  forage  crops. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  these  feeds  —  to  get  the 
most  good  from  the  proteins,  fats  and  carbohydrates 
they  contain,  livesttKk  also  need  salt  and  trace  miner¬ 
als  —  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese  and  iodine. 

'X'ithout  the  chlorine  of  salt  to  help  make  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  there  is  only  partial  digestion  of  protein. 
VX'ithout  s(»dium  from  salt  to  form  bile,  there  is  in¬ 
complete  use  of  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Vi'ithout 


sufficient  trace  minerals,  the  enzyme,  vitamin,  and 
hormone  systems  function  poorly,  are  inefficient  These 
basic  life  activities  convert  feed  into  nutrients  and 
nutrients  into  growth,  repair,  reproduction  —  into 
bl(HKl,  hone,  tissue,  meat,  milk,  and  wtK)!. 

That’s  why  when  livestock  are  not  getting  sufficient 
trace  minerals  they  cannot  make  the  gains  you  expect. 
They  have  difficulty  in  breeding  ...  in  calving,  lamb¬ 
ing  and  farrowing.  You  lose  t(H)  many  suckling 
animals.  Your  feeding  costs  are  high. 

Originally  Nature  put  sufficient  trace  minerals  in 
the  grains,  grasses,  and  forages  that  livesttKk  eat.  But 


because  of  heavy  cropping  of  land  .  .  .  wind,  sheet, 
and  gulley  erosion,  our  soils  are  becoming  deficient. 
Crops  grown  on  these  soils  are  deficient.  LivesttKk 
eating  those  crops  are  likewise  deficient.  This  is  true 
in  even  the  better  farming  areas  of  the  country. 

The  simple,  easy,  economical  way  to  supply  the  salt 
and  trace  minerals  is  Morton’s  Free-Choice  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt.  Costing  only  a  few  cents  more  per 
animal  per  year,  it  is  like  a  low-cost  insurance  policy  that 
protects  and  assures  healthy,  thrifty  livestock  and  more 
profitable  livesttKk  operations.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt — feed  it  free  choice. 


^N2  34  32156588256  8 


For  key  to 
numerals  see 
text  above. 


Niake  This  Simple  Test 

Next  to  your  regular  salt  supply,  put  a  few 
pounds  of  Morton’s  Free  Choice  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  your 
animals  relish  the  trace  mineralized  salt,  show¬ 
ing  their  need  for  the  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  and  iodine  it  contains. 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet  and  Folders 


Get  all  the  facts  on 
feedini;  Trace  Miner¬ 
alized  Salt.  Write  for 
important  literature 
on  feeding  salt  and 
trace  minerals.  Mailed 
FREE.  Morton  Salt 
Company,  P.  O.  Box 
781,  Chicago  90.  Ilf. 
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Production  costs  fall  to  new  lows  wherever  the 
John  Deere  Model  "R”  goes  to  work.  From  the 
ricefields  of  Louisiana  to  the  vast  wheat-growing 
sections  of  Canada  . . .  from  the  pasture  lands  of 
Florida  to  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  this  great  new  tractor  is  saving  owners  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  a  year. 

Typical  of  its  outstanding  performance  is  the 
plowing  job  depicted  in  the  scene  above.  This 
Illinois  farmer  is  averaging  more  than  3  acres  an 
hour  at  a  fuel  cost  of  less  than  10  cents  per  acre. 

The  Model  "R”  is  a  4-5-plow  wheel-type  Diesel, 
John  Deere-engineered  through  and  through.  Its 
simple,  rugged  engine  of  time-proved,  two-cylinder 
design,  has  about  half  as  many,  twice-as-husky 
parts  to  insure  lower  maintenance  costs,  longer  life. 


Its  modern  operating  features  include  5-speed  trans¬ 
mission  . . .  hydraulic  Powr-Trol . . .  direct,  engine- 
driven  power  shaft . . .  hand  clutch  . . .  oscillating 
front  axle  . . .  individual  foot  brakes  . . .  auxiliary 
starting  engine  with  self-starter  and  lights  . . .  plus 
extreme  comfort,  convenience,  and  ease  of  steering. 

There’s  a  whale  of  a  story  behind  this  leader  of 
the  heavyweights,  and  the  best  way  to  get  all  the 
facts  is  to  see  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  free 
demonstration.  Take  the  wheel  and  let  the  Model 
"R”  "sink  its  teeth”  into  a  tough  plowing  or  disk¬ 
ing  job.  Test  its  power  and  fast  working  speeds. 
Check  its  amazing  economy  yourself.  Compare  it, 
feature  for  feature,  w'ith  any  spark-ignition  or 
Diesel  tractor  of  similar  power  rating.  You’ll  want 
this  profit-maker  on  your  farm. 

JOHN  DEERE 

e,  Illinois 
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MORE  MONEY  EOR  ^  OL'R  ^GS 

VC’ant  to  fl 

your  hogs?  Here's  what  U.  S.  D. 

A  Bulletin  No.  1504  says.  Self  fed  W 

pigs  gained  ar.  average  of  1.20  lbs.  ^  Pi  ji 

daily  as  compared  with  an  average  |EY  S. 

only  0.05  lbs.  per  day  for  the  hand  SAsB 

fed  lot.  The  self  fed  pigs  however, 
required  only  441.6  lbs.  of  feed 

per  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  as  *  ~  - - 

compared  with  60.v9  lbs.  required  by  the  | 

hand  fed  pigs.  The  rapid  gains  obtained  by  .»  '  >< 

using  Farmer  Self  Feeders,  mean  that  your  ■*  ;, 

hogs  can  usually  be  marketed  before  the 

semi-annual  rush  reduces  prices.  '5'ou  will  ^ 

be  able  to  push  your  herds  with  well  balanced 

rations  and  sell  while  prices  are  near  their  g 

peak. 

Farmer  \X’ood  Steel  Clad  Feeders  (A)  offer  you  the  best  in  self  feeding 
equipment:  Kiln  dried  siding,  heavy  galvanized  steel  trough  lids  with  chan¬ 
nel  divider  drain,  individually  suspended  mechanical  agitators,  weather 
proof  construction.  No  clogging  or  bridging  of  feed.  All  sizes.  Also  available 
are  No.  -i  and  No.  6  All  Steel  Feeders  (B) 


LETTERS 


(;R A.S.S  GOE.S  SOI  TH 

Sir: 

Each  season  ups  our  estimate  of  what  grass  can  do  here. 

D.  L.  Holmes  of  Johnston  carried  the  200  Hereford  heifers,  that  he 
recently  sold,  through  the  winter  on  .50  acres  of  crimson  clover  and  rye 
grass.  Four  cows  to  the  acre,  and  they  couldn't  keep  it  down! 

Yes,  such  things  aie  happening  down  here  in  what  used  to  b<-  called 
the  “short  grass  section."  .Xnd  they  are  more  significant  than  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  would  have  been.  For  gold  is  soon  exhausted.  But  such  a 
potential  as  we  arc  finding  in  the  land  never  goes.  It  is  a  quite  recently 
discovered  part  of  our  hc-ritage. 

'5’es,  gold  is  a  product  of  chance,  and  it  shows  up  at  a  few  places, 
reflecting  small  credit  to  the  lucky  one.  But  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  our  soil  are  there  for  the  man  who  applies  the  know-how  of  science. 

J.  M.  Eleazer 

Cdemson,  S.  C.  Extension  Specialist 


TLRN  '^’OUR  WATER  INTO  MONEY 
^  ater  is  the  cheapest  feed  you  have 
on  your  farm.  Hogs  on  full  feed,  win¬ 
ter  or  summer,  fatten  readily.  Any¬ 
thing  fattening  burns.  Failure  to  re¬ 
ceive  plenty  of  good,  clean  water 
means  a  loss  to  your  feeding.  Keeping 
a  fresh  water  supply  before  your  hogs 
at  all  times  actually  effects  a  15^J- 
better  gain. 

For  year  round  use  it's  the  Farmer 
^  VT  85  Summer  Winter  Fount  (C).  It 
accommodates  100  hogs,  has  large 
|H  exposed  watering  surface,  85  gallon 

capacity.  Heaters  and  panels  are  op- 
BL  tional. 

For  summer  use  it  s  the  Farmer  Roll- 
A-Vac  (D).  Compact,  no  inlet  or 
outlet  plugs  to  cause  trouble.  Roll  up 
D  for  filling,  down  for  operation.  85 

gallon  capacity. 


WHO'.S  PLI.IJNG? 

Sir: 

Just  a  few  lines  to  lot  you  know  that  we  enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much.  It's  a  good  clean  magazine  that  does  not  have  to  be  censored 
before  children  get  to  it. 

But  one  picture  1  won't  let  go  without  protest.  The  Missouri  mule 


nYF*Wfl|»f| 
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BROADCAST  SEEDING  MEANS  ^ 

All  over  the  country  the  talk  is  about  soil 
Conservation.  It  means  cover  crop  seeding  to 
retain  that  valuable,  rich  top  soil.  No  other 

seeder  can  do  the  job  the  All  Electric  Farmer  ! 

Broadcast  Seeder  does.  Battery  powered,  it 

can  be  mounted  on  front  or  back  of  your 

tractor,  sows  any  seed  or  grain  that  can  be 

broadcast,  up  to  20  acres  per  hour.  Provides 

constant  width  in  spread  and  even  flow  of 

seed.  No  power  take-off  operation. 

NEW  PRODUCTS  OFFERED  BY  FARMER  FEEDER  CO. 
Farmer  All  Steel  Gates 

This  adiustable  angle  brace  all  steel 
gate  comes  complete  with  hinges  and 
gate  chain  fastener.  Dipped  in  rust  re¬ 
sisting  aluminum  foi  extra  weather 
protection.  Available  in  10,  12,  14  and 
16  ft.  lengths.  They  are  adiustable. 
tilt  easily.  Hogs  cannot  root  these 
gates  open. 


where  the  man  is  leading  him  out  of  the  barn  and  pulling;  the  other  man 
is  inside  doing  the  same.  The  mule  looks  diffenmt  when  he  pulls  back. 
I've  been  on  one  end  of  the  rope  many  a  time.  Would  like  to  take  a 
board  from  the  barn  and  see  what  the  man  inside  looks  like. 

Newton,  Kans.  J.  B.  Wielvc 

Maybe  those  reins  ore  o  little  taut.  Ed. 


Farmer  Fence  Post  Drii  er 

Here's  the  effortless  way  to  do  your 
fence  post  and  shallow  well  driving. 
Drives  posts  and  pipe  fast  and 
straight,  weighs  only  18  lbs.  Cold 
rolled  steel  in  head  for  driving  weight. 
It  is  built  for  heavy  duty  use. 


Farmer  All  Steel  Flog  Pens 

Individual  units  that  may  be  hinged 
together,  or  hooked  on  to  your  hog 
house,  self  feeders,  etc.,  to  make  hog 
pens,  individual  compartments  or  en¬ 
closures.  Construction  is  identical  to 
gates.  Available  in  standard  7  and  8 
ft.  lengths. 


CAN  YOL  MVKE  BLITKK? 

Sir: 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  make  butter  that  is  just  as  gcxid  as  the 
best  store-bought  varieties?  (Please  do  not  refer  me  to  Gov't,  bulletins; 
I  already  have  them.) 

NEy  problem  is  not  how  to  make  butt<-r;  it  is  very  easy  to  make.  My 
problem  is  how  to  make  butter  that  does  not  have  an  offensive  odor 
and  taste. 

I  have  tried  everything  told  me  bv  my  farmer-neighbors  .  .  .  “let  your 
cream  stand  in  a  warm  place"  .  .  .  “let  your  cream  stand  in  a  cool  place 
until  only  slightly  sour;'"  “work  out  all  the  buttermilk”  etc.,  etc.  Nothing 
works,  the  butter  still  has  a  rank,  stale  odor. 

There  must  be  a  trick  to  it  that  the  commercial  dairies  use  in  the 
making  of  their  butter  and  in  the  production  of  their  buttermilk. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  “Farm  Quarterly"  I  read  that  the  “Irish  house¬ 
wife  takes  great  pride  in  her  home-made  butter.”  I  wish  I  could  sav 
the  same. 


A  complete  new  line  of  FREE  litera¬ 
ture  is  just  off  the  press.  Be  sure  to 
check  folders  you  need  on  the  coupon 
below. 


New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Would  reader  Shotwell  please  turn  to  page  78? 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


M.  Shotwell 


Plan  to  Build  this  complete 
'MACHINERY  CENTER" 


MODERN  BARN 
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warmer  in  winter,  increasing  poultr)-  and 
livestock  production.  They  want  Reynolds 
Lifetime  Aluminum  because  Reynolds  offers 
high-strength  roofing  and  siding  in  both 
smooth  and  stipple-embossed  finish... plus 
aluminum  nails  and  complete  accessories... 
plus  half-round  or  ogee  gutters  and  down¬ 
spouts.  ALso  aluminum-surfaced  roll  roof¬ 
ing  and  reflective  insulation. 

Get  started  with  your  plans.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon.  Meanwhile,  see  your  building  supplies 
dealer.  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Build¬ 
ing  Products  Section,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


From  up  and  down  the  farmlands  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  response  to 
the  new  building  plans  offered  by  Reynolds 
Farm  Institute.  It’s  proof  that  farmers  iiant 
these  modern,  low-cost,  work-saving  struc¬ 
tures,  built  with  the  modern  labor-saving 

S  material:  aluminum. 

Farmers  want  aluminum 
because  it  is  rustproof, 
needs  no  painting,  resists 
fire  and  vermin... and  re¬ 
flects  radiant  heat  so  build¬ 
ings  are  cooler  in  summer. 


CORRUGATED 
5-V  CRIMP 

WEATHERBOARD 

SIDING 

GUTTERS  AND 
DOWNSPOUTS 


This  new  concept  in  a  mechanized  operations  center  can  be 
built  at  half  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  machinery  shed.  Devel¬ 
oped  by  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  detailed  plans  and 
^  j?  directions  for  construction  are  made 

Ml  available  by  Reynolds  Farm  institute. 

coupon  for  more  information, 
S5.00  for  complete  plans. 


Build  it  at  half  the  cost  of  a  conventional  barn.  It  cuts  in 
half  the  labor  of  handling  feed  and  livestock.  Designed 
and  tested  by  Doane  Agricultural  Service.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  check  coupon.  For  detailed  building  plans, 
from  Reynolds  Farm  Institute,  send  $5.00  with  coupon. 


Reynolds  also  serves  the  farmer  with  Aluminum  Coble  (ACSR)  Portable 
Irrigation  Pipe,  Siphon  Tubes,  Point  Pigment  and  Freezer  Foil, 


^^^^^^^REYNOLDS  FARM  INSTITUTE,  Box  1800,  Louisville  1,  Ky.v 
Pleose  send  me  O  FREE  8-p<ige  catalog  of  Aluminum  Farm  Building 
Products  Q  FREE  “Aluminum  Adaptor  Plan”  Q  FREE  literature  on 
Machinery  Center  Q  FREE  literature  on  Labor-saving  Barn 

I  enclose  $5.00  (check,  cash  or  M.O.I  for  full  set  of  Doane  Pole- 
or  Frame  Barn  plans 

O  I  enclose  $5.00  (check,  cash  or  M.O.I  for  full  set  of  Machinery 
Center  plans 


fmt  Building  I 
until  cawpon. 
LiTfRATUtE 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

Building  Products  Section,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 


( 


The  Poultry  Yard 


A  REVIEW  OF  FACTS  AND  FINDINGS  CON- 
CERNING  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  POULTRY 
FLOCK  AND  THE  USE  OF  POULTRY  REMEDIES. 


Quirk  Chirks  Dimethionine  will  make  poultry  grow  larger 
With  in  a  shorter  time.  This  new  drug  was  discovered 

Amino  Arid  by  research  workers  during  World  War  II  who 

were  searching  for  some  way  to  speed  the 
recovery  of  wounded  soldiers.  After  many  disappointments,  the 
s<  ientists  found  the  answer  to  their  search  in  some  of  the  amino 
acids — the  building  stones  of  all  proteins,  found  in  food  and 
feedstuffs.  One  research  team,  using  chickens  in  its  early  experi¬ 
ments.  discovered  that  a  .synthetic  product,  dimethionine.  which 
is  a  close  relative  of  the  amino  acid  methionine  which  ot  curs  in 
grain,  was  a  valuable  wound  healer  and  also  a  poultry  growth 
stimulant. 

Birds,  they  found,  grew  faster  and  larger  when  a  small  perci  nt- 
age  of  the  drug  was  added 
to 

natural  methionine 

they  died.  The  high  price 
the  new  drug  and  the  very 
limited  quantities  available 

during  the  years  pro-  ^ 

hibited  practical 

.Additional  research  was 
to  ovenome  pro- 
difficulties. 

Recently.  Dow  Chemical 

Coinpanv  announced  large  ^ 

scale  production  of  dime- 

thionine  at  a  quarter  of  its  qNE  POUND  of  dimethionine  to  a 
former  price.  Since  only  one  ton  of  feed  soeeds  chic  omwth. 


The  new  FOX  is  700  lbs. 
lighter,  18"  shorter,  yet 
it  has  greater  capacity, 
greater  strength  ond 
many  new  features. 


.  .  .  can  you  change  to  pick-up, 
mower  bar  or  corn  harvesting 
unit  in  less  than  10  minutes.  The 
new  FOX  is  the  result  of  more 
than  20  years’  experience  in 
manufacturing  pick-up  hay  chop¬ 
pers.  It  has  many  special  fea¬ 
tures  not  found  in  other  forage 
Harvesters.  Outstanding  among 
these  features  are: 

*  Safety  cutting  principle — positive¬ 
ly  protects  machine  against  dam¬ 
age  by  stones  or  other  foreign  ob¬ 
jects. 

*  basily  and  accurately  adjustable 
cutting  bar. 

*  Quick-change  knives. 

*  Perfect  alignment  of  cutting  mech¬ 
anism  assured  by  exclusive,  all 
steel,  one-piece  frome  construction. 

*  Large  oversize  tires. 


Hormones  Teiulerize  Stilbestrol.  a  female  sex  hormone. 
Tough  Olfl  Roosters  can  make  old  roosters  feel  and  at  t 
and,  what  is  more  important,  even 
taste  like  young  pullets.  The  honnone,  called  an  estrogen  bv 
scientists  and  Capette  by  its  commercial  producer  is  prepared 
in  the  form  of  a  pellet  which  is  implanted  under  the  skin  of  the 
rooster  usually  in  the  region  of  the  neck  or  behind  the  ear.  I  he 
pt'llet  is  absorbed  over  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks  and.  during 
this  period  and  for  a  short  time  thereafter,  causes  the  old  fellow 
to  bei  oine  quite  henlike.  He  loses  his  fighting  spirit,  his  comb 
shrinks,  fat  layers  are  deposited  in  his  bodv  and  his  flesh  bei  onies 
tend<‘r  and  improves  in  flavor. 

The  hormone  does  not  caponize  the  bird:  shortlv  after  he  has 
finished  absorbing  the  pellet  he  will  start  to  regain  his  masculinity. 
The  pellets  work  best  with  old  birds.  It  is  debatable  whether  it  is 
economically  advantageous  to  use  them  on  co<  kerels ;  on  tom 
turkeys  they  seem  to  be  least  eflfective. 

Hormone-treated  birds  should  not  be  slaughtered  until  a  few 
davs  after  all  the  stilbestrol  has  been  absorbed:  otherwise  it  mav 
have  an  unwanted  estrogenic  efTcct  upon  the  consumer.  This 
effect  was  disastrously  illustrated  on  a  mink  farm  this  year.  The 
fanner  had  arranged  to  secure  chicken  heads  to  feed  his  mink. 
Enough  of  the  chickens  heads  still  contained  stilbestrol  to  ( ause 
the  male  mink  to  lose  all  interest  in  family  life.  Instead  of  breeding 
like  mink,  the  farm  produced  not  a  single  baby  during  tbc  season. 


niustroted  above  is 
the  546  with  power 
toke-off  drive  ond 
corn  harvesting  unit. 


The  pioneer  gross  silage  hor* 
vester  with  o  5  ft.  mower  bor 
ond  individuoi  power  unit. 


fme 

FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  1950  CATALOG. 


The  Pioneer  of  Modern  forage  Harvesting 
590  North  Rankin  Street 
APPLETON  mnr  WISCONSIN 


“This  roof  on  my  milk  parlor  has  given  excellent 
service  for  four  years.  Building  is  cool  on  hottest 
days.  Cows  ore  more  comfortable,”  reports  Ellis 
W.  Wampler. 


Millions  of  squares  of  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roofing  and  Siding  have  been  applied 
with  outstanding  results.  But  now — for 
the  first  time,  you  can  gee  low-cost  plans 
for  buildings  designed  for  the  use  of 
aluminum. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  simpler 
construction.  Easier  building.  No  paint¬ 
ing — ever.  Yet  these  buildings  are  rot- 
proof,  vermin-proof  and  are  much  cooler 
in  summer,  warmer  in  winter. 

Agricultural  Engineers  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  have  applied  Aluminum 
Roofing  and  Siding  to  the  development 
of  designs  for  farm  buildings. 

Ready  now  are  plans  for  a  200-bird 
Poultry  House — a  modem,  efficient 
building  for  the  farm  flock;  coming  next, 
a  Utility  Building  that  can  be  easily 
adapted  for  use  as  a  Machinery  Shed, 


Livestock  Shelter,  or  other  general  farm 
use.  Other  plans  are  in  preparation. 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence  that  Alcoa 
Aluminum  is  the  best  roofing  and  siding 
material  farmers  have  ever  used.  “My 
poultry  house  is  much  cooler  inside,” 
says  one  poultryman.  “I  lose  far  less 
chicks  in  hot  weather,”  says  another. 
“My  hogs  will  pick  the  aluminum-roofed 
farrowing  houses  every  time”  .  .  .  “Hens 
will  stay  in  my  aluminum-roofed  range 
shelter  on  hottest  days,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  shade  elsewhere,”  others  tell  us. 

With  the  right  plans,  and  the  best, 
most  modem  roofing  and  siding,  you’re 
bound  to  come  out  with  the  most  efficient 
buildings  you  ever  saw. 

Mail  the  coupon  today.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pennsylvania. 


BETTER  BUILDINGS  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


SEND  FOR  PLAN  SETS 
TODAY 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1452J  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Punna. 

Q  I  enclose  50c  (coin).  Please  send  me  plans  for  the 
Poultry  House. 

Q  Send  me  free  application  instructions. 

Your  Name _ _  _ 

Address  or  RFD _ _ _  _ _ _ 

State _ 1 _ _ _ _ — - - 

My  dealer  (name) _ 

(address) _ _ 


ALCOA! 


cools  off  quicker,  eats  better  under  this  Alcoa  Roof. 
It's  strong  and  easy  to  work.” 


Brings  better  yields 


Simpler  to  build 


No  painting 


NEW  LOWER  PRICES! 

Get  the  figures  from  your  Alcoa 
Dealer,  compare  costs  of  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Roofing  with  other  metal 
roofing.  See  how  Aluminum  can 
help  you  save  on  first  costs  as  well 
as  eliminate  paint  and  upkeep  costs. 


/ 


/ 


,/ 


Seven  Inches,., thafs  all! 


working  In  close  cooperation  with  agricultural  leaders 
toward  the  development  of  more  and  more  grades  of  im¬ 
proved  higher  analysis,  pelletized  fertilizer.  Several  new 
grades  under  development  will  soon  be  ready  to  help  in¬ 
crease  the  fertility  and  productivity  of  this  vital  seven  inches 
of  remaining  topsoil. 

Ask  your  agricultural  advisor  about  the  advantages  of  high 
analysis  fertilizers.  Get  acquainted  with  your  Mathieson 
dealer.  You’ll  find  him  eager  to  help  you  get  the  best  value 
ever  from  your  fertilizer  investment.  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation,  Mathieson  Building,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. 


jLes,  just  seven  inches  of  life-giving  topsoil  covers  the  land 
—  all  that  remains  to  provide  the  world’s  supply  of  food 
and  fibre  products.  And  less  than  half  of  the  earth’s  soil  is 
suitable  for  crop  production. 

Our  standards  of  living  —  and  perhaps  human  existence 
itself  —  depend  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  we  manage 
this  remaining  seven  inches  of  topsoil  —  on  how  its  produc¬ 
tivity  is  maintained  and  even  increased.  One  way  to  achieve 
increased  productivity  of  the  soil  is  through  the  use  of  im¬ 
proved  higher  analysis  pelletized  fertilizer. 

Mathieson  is  now  producing  several  grades  of  higher 
analysis  fertilizer  in  pellet  form.  These  improved  fertilizers 
are  already  making  important  contributions  to  better  land 
management,  increased  soil  fertility  and  higher  yields  per 
acre.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Mathieson  is  also 


armeson 


SERVING  INDUSTRY,  AGRICULTURE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


THK  FARM’S  PICTURES 


STAFF  PHOTOGRAPHER  Joe  Munroe  at  work 
on  photographing  Beef  Bull  Testing,  p.  40. 


Cover  fty  Harold  M.  Lanihert  Studios 


5— Dwight  Shuniway.  8--Harold  M.  Lam- 
Ix  rt.  10 — J.  C.  Allen  &  Son.  13 — Grant  Can¬ 
non  18 — Cas  Oorthuys.  20 — Carl  Mansfield. 
22-23 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  24 — Combine  Photos. 
2.5  thru  29 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  30 — USD.\;  Dr. 
William  J.  Morse.  31 — Joe  Munroe.  32 — Dr. 
William  J.  Morse ;  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.;  USDA-Knell.  33— Joe  Munroe.  34— Karl 
H.  Maslowski.  35^ — Maslowski  &  Goodpaster  ; 
Karl  H.  Maslowski.  36 — Rus  .\rnold.  37 — 
George  Hoxie.  38 — Rus  .\rnold  ;  George  Hoxie ; 
Rus  .Arnold.  39 — Rus  .Arnold.  40  &  41 — Joe 
Munroe.  42 — George  Hoxie.  43 — Harry  L. 
Spooner.  44  thru  47 — Cy  LaTour.  48  &  49 — 
.Arthur  Edwards.  50 — Harold  Boucher.  52  thru 
54 — C.  Faye  Bennett.  55 — Elemore  Morgan.  56 
— L'SD.A  Anon.  57 — Martin  Peterson.  58 — 
.\I.  E.  Ginaven.  59 — .Arthur  Morris  Wood,  Jr. 
60 — Eva  Luoma.  61 — Harold  M.  Lambert.  62 
— Joe  Munroe.  63 — S.  S.  Cornell.  64  thru  69 — 
Joe  Munroe.  70 — Drives.,  DeLaval  Separator 
Co.  71 — Joe  Munroe.  73 — Jo<-  Munroe.  74- 
Cas  Oorthuys.  75 — Joe  Munroe.  76 — .Allan 
Kain  ;  .Andrew  W.  Hopkins-Univ.  Wise.  77 — 
Joe  Munroe.  78--Townsend  Godsey ;  R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis.  79 — Townsend  Godsey.  80 — Bob  Taylor. 
81 — Martin  Peterson.  82 — L'SD.A-Purdy  ;  L’S- 
D.A  ;  Kansas  .Agrie.  Exp.  Station  ;  L'SD.A  ; 
George  Hoxie.  83  Kansas  .Agrie.  Exp.  Station  ; 
Bob  Taylor.  84 — Howe-Pi.v.  85-  Joe  Munroe; 
86 — Joe  Munrtx- ;  H.  .Armstrong  Roberts.  87 — 
Jo<-  Munroe.  96 — R.  J.  McGinnis. 


IIIK  .M.  1  Ht)R  of  Thf  l.nughnin.  Brr;iii>r  C.  Faye  Ben- 
■irtt's  article  on  the  lontihuin  cninplelely  filled  its  allotted 
patces  we  have  moved  the  customaiy  authors  hiographiral 
note  to  this  position.  C.  Faye  Bennett.  \  ife  of  a  Tulsa. 
Okla.  oil  man.  is  a  prolific  writer  of  poetry,  niairazine 
arlirles.  and  nature  fiction.  She  is  no  newcomer  to  Farm 
Quarterly.  Back  in  1947  she  wrote  alxtiit  the  Brahman 
cattle  of  Texas  anti  Florida.  Her  interests  center  ahoitt 
livestock,  espet  iaily  cattle,  alxuit  which  she  writes  so  well. 


ir  EASY  TO  USE  CAN  BE  APPLIED  COLD 

■k  DRYS  QUICKLY  and  LEAVES  WOOD  CLEAN 


The  health  of  your  animals  is  im¬ 
portant!  Protect  them  with  strong, 
efficient  hog  and  hen  houses  built 
of  PENTA-PROTECTED  wood. 

Wood  treated  with  penta  is  safe 
from  termites  and  decay.  It  lasts  2 
to  4  times  longer  than  untreated 
wood,  saving  you  repair  time  and 
money  in  the  long  run. 


Wood  flooring,  roofing  and  foun¬ 
dations  especially  need  the  clean, 
lasting  protection  of  penta. 

You’ll  be  smart  to  protect  your 
hog  and  hen  houses,  barns,  and 
fence  posts  with. penta. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


SEND  TODAY  for  free  literature  that  tells  you  how 
to  treat  fence  posts,  barns,  and  hog  and  hen  houses. 


I 


The  Dew  Chemical  Company 
Dept.  PE  55 
Midland,  Michigan 

Tell  me  more  about  PENTA  and  its  use  in 
□  BARNS  □  FENCE  POSTS  □  _ 


Name 


Address 

City 

State 

13 
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SAVe  TIME! 


^AVE  MONEY! 


LETTKRS  (Continued  from  page  8) 

SKKVICE  TO  THE  BLIND 

Sir: 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  performing  a  hum¬ 
ble  service  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  My  limited 
experience  taught  me  this:  that  the  public  is 
frequently  not  aware  of  the  opportunity  which 
they  have  of  services  to  the  blind,  and  also 
in  respect  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  blind. 

You  have  performed  a  splendid  service  in 
vour  article  on  the  blind  farmers  (Summer 
1950).  I  feel  certain  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
article,  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  respon¬ 
siveness  of  the  people,  generally  to  blind  persons, 
•o  carry  on  the  work  which  we  are  doing.  We 
';now  that  we  must  rely  on  the  responsiveness  of 
people  in  order  to  continually  expand  our 
services. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  W'm.  Beiser,  President 

Cincinnati  .Assoc,  for  the  Blind 

.SORRY,  W  RONG  COUNTY 

Sir: 

The  article  V’igo  Wheat  (Summer  1950) 
states  that  .Abraham  Fultz,  a  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  found  three  heads  of  smooth 
wheat  in  his  field  of  bearded  Mediterranean 
wheat. 

.Abraham  Fultz,  whom  I  knew  personally, 
lived  in  the  Kishacoquillas  V’alley  in  Mifflin  Co., 
Penna.  and  found  the  wheat  heads  while  cra¬ 
dling  in  a  field  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Huntingdon. 

.Abraham  Fultz’s  son,  J.  Earl  Fultz,  is  living 
at  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  and  his  grandson,  Russell 
Fultz,  principal  of  the  Mt.  Union  grade  schools, 
lives  at  the  same  address. 

Huntingdon,  Pa.  Ray  F.  Brown 

FARM  QUARTERLY  AND  38  ACRES 

Sir: 

You’ve  got  a  new  subscriber.  Enclosed  is  my 
check  for  three  years.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
I've  been  buying  some  copies  of  Farm  Quarterly 
at  the  newsstand  and  my  sister-in-law  has  been 
giving  me  a  few.  I  look  forward  to  them  but  I 
never  seem  to  know  when  they  come  out,  so 
:io\v  I’ve  made  it  easier  for  both  of  us. 

Two  years  ago  this  summer  my  wife  and  I 
Ijought  58  acres  of  land  of  which  about  25  can 
be  farmed.  I’ve  learned  a  lot  in  the  last  year  or 
so,  and  I  must  confess  that  I’ve  gotten  about 
95  per  cent  of  my  education  as  a  farmer  out  of 
the  Farm  Quarterly. 

The  reason  I  like  your  magazine  is  that  it 
is  written  in  a  manner  that  a  beginner  like 
myself  can  understand  and  it  does  not  skip 
a  lot  of  details  that  only  a  seasoned  farmer 
can  understand.  I  hope  you  continue  to  publish 
it  that  way. 

Uhrichsville,  Ohio  Joseph  DiNatale 

THANKS  ARTHUR 

Sir: 

Enclosed  is  $2.00  for  The  Farm  Quarterly.  I 
have  heard  .Arthur  Godfrey  talk  of  it  so  much 
on  the  radio  and  finally  he  told  us  where  to 
get  it. 

Tucson,  Ariz.  Gladys  Meacham 

Sir: 

I  just  heard  .Arthur  Godfrey  talking  about 
your  magazine  and  by  a  coincidence  I  was  read¬ 
ing  same.  Everything  he  said  about  it  is  true. 

I  enclose  my  check  to  cover  one  year  sub¬ 
scription. 

.Asheville,  N.  C.  Carlos  M.  Ruiz 

Sir: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  personal  check  for 
$5.00  for  three  years  of  your  magazine.  I’ve 
been  wanting  to  become  a  subscriber  since  see¬ 
ing  your  first  copy  but,  you  know  how  it  is. 

Just  now,  .Arthur  Godfrey  was  telling  his 
listeners  about  it  and,  smart  cookie  that  he  is, 
gave  out  your  address  which  I’ve  been  wanting. 
Wonder  how  many  of  Godfrey's  listeners  are 
sending  in. 

Wooster,  Ohio  Mrs.  .Alice  B.  Pendleton 

These  letters  were  picked  from  a  large  stack  of 
similar  ones  received  after  Arthur  Godfrey's  men¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Quarterly.  Ed. 


with  the  famous  4*in-ONE 


with  HARVIT  "RID-HEO" 
CORN  SHILIIR  — 43'!  Mere 
Sholling  ArM  with 
Pot*nt«d  KEKN-O-LIZER 


Why  break  your  back  during  crop  storage 
time!  Why  leave  your  crops  to  the  mercy 
of  the  weather  because  you  haven’t  time 
to  handle  them  .  .  .  when  the  revolution-  J 
ary,  fast,  versatile  Harvey  “Red-Hed” 

Farm  Elevator  will  do  the  job  for  you.  /A 
Think  of  it  .  .  .  one  elevator  .  .  .  one  / 
investment  ,  .  .  will  handle  all  crop  /V 
storage  from  small  grain  to  big  J Ufi 
bales  of  hay  due  to  its  4  position,  J ^  r  I 
easily  adjusted  sides.  It  moves  // 
easily  ,  .  .  easy  to  operate 
...sturdily  construct- 
ed  throughout  in- 

eluding  an  1 

extra  tough,  ^ 

long  lasting 
roller  chain 
. . .  folds  up 

for  storage  in  a  20  foot  shed.  Why 
not  see  your  Harvey  dealer  today! 

Set  Sides  to  4  Positions 


Here*$  a  corn 
shelter  that  <7- 
quickly  pays  for  fcan,  "• 
itself  in  more 

bushels  of  corn  -r  „  ~  ^  ••  y 

per  hour.  Shells 
140  to  150 

bushels  per  hour  .  •  •  does  not 

choke  in  fast  feeding  .  •  .  docs  a 
cleaner  job  .  .  .  pushes  cubs  and 
husks  toward  discharge  ...  it  is 
the  greatest  corn  shelter  ever  built. 


1  3  mere  e^inding 
per  Hersepewer  Heur 


How  would  you 

like  to  make  4 

bushels  of  feed 

equal  5  in  feed 

value?  You  can  • 

do  it  with  a 

Harvey  Hammer 

.Mill.  Built  by  Farm  T<m>1s,  Inc.,  you 
know  from  experience  it  w  II  ch»  a 
RofKl  Job  of  saving  time  and  money 
for  y«>u. 


^RMTOOLSTlNcTMatSieidTOhio 


Send  me  complete  information  on  the  time  and 
money  saving  Harvey  Farm  Elevator,  C<mii 
Shelter  and  Hammer  Mill. 


.R.F.D.  Route. 


Address 


Bvft  by  FARai  TOOlSf  94C.,  yovr  oU  friitd  m  ftm  farm  imphmMit  bvunass 


At  least  one  month  before  your  cows  are  taken  oli 
pasture,  start  feeding  Tuxedo  Dairy,  gradually  increasing 
the  amount  to  full  feed.  If  they  have  been  on  a  small 
amount  of  Tuxedo  Dairy  all  summer,  this  operation  will 
bring  even  better  results. 

Along  with  the  necessary  minerals,  carbohydra.es 
and  proteins,  Tuxedo  Dairy  supplies  Vitamin  D,  the 
"sunshine"  vitamin,  in  which  even  sun-cured  roughage 
is  often  seriously  deficient. 

Tuxedo  Dairy  is  also  fortified  with  Wheat  Germ  Oil, 
one  of  the  richest  natural  sources  of  Vitamin  E,  so  nec¬ 
essary  in  reproduction. 

Tuxedo  Dairy  is  supplied  in  five  different  protein 
contents- 16%,  18%,  20%,  24%  and  33%.  See  your 
Tuxedo  Dealer. 


1 

1 

OP  mind  on  W£  Fm 


NO  FARM  can  afford  co  be  without  the  insur¬ 
ance  against  worry,  loss  and  costly  mistakes 
which  this  book  provides.  H.  W.  Hannah,  the 
author,  is  a  well-known  authority  on  farm 
law,  and  his  book,  the  first  of  its  kind,  tells  in 
simple,  easily  understood  language  what  your 
legal  rights  are  in  hundreds  of  common  farm 
problems.  Whenever  you  have  Questions  on 
the  purchase  of  land,  water  rights,  trespass, 
contracts,  taxation,  tenancy,  depredation  by 
neighbors’  animals,  expropriation  of  your 
land  by  the  state,  and  others,  you  can  turn  to 
this  book  for  the  complete,  up-to-date  answer. 
The  publisher's  price  of  la>s  on  tof  far.m  is 
$4.50.  You  may  have  it  abtolutely  free  if  you 
decide  to  join  the  farmir's  rook  club  now. 


A  Special  Book-Club  Service  for 
Every  Friend  of  the  Land 


you  receive,  as  a  gift,  a  copy  of  Law  on  the 
Farm.  You  receive  the  Club’s  bulletin,  "Books 
on  the  Farm,”  giving  you  advance  reviews  of 
forthcoming  seleaions,  and  news  of  other  im¬ 
portant,  but  more  specialized,  farm  books  on 
everything  from  breeding  Angus  cattle  to  rais¬ 
ing  zinnias.  Six  selections,  one  every  other 
month,  will  be  offered  to  you  each  year.  You 
have  your  choice  of  four  of  these — at  less  than 
publishers’  prices — and  may  rejea  a  selection 
before  or  after  receiving  it.  For  every  four  selec¬ 
tions  you  accept,  you  receive  a  free  bonus  book. 

Accept  a  Trial  Membership  NOW  —  Here  is  the 
one  book  club  designed  to  serve  your  general 
and  special  farm  interests  .  .  .  one  from  which 
you  can  be  assured  of  getting  real  satisfaction 
and  practical  help.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
build  the  best  farm  library  obtainable — and  at 
great  saving !  Send  in  the  enrollment  coupon 
TODAY. 


FARMER’S  BOOK  CLUB.  And  through  the 
club,  farmers  are  now  able  to  buy  these  books 
at  a  substantial  saving.  (They  are  also  tax 
deductible.) 

How  Membership  Benefits  You  —  None  of  the 
books  offered  by  the  FARMER’S  BOOK  CLUB 
will  contain  information  that  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  just  as  well  from  government  bulletins 
and  farm  journals.  They  will  be  selected  from 
the  new  books  of  all  publishers  —  books  of 
authority  which  blaze  new  trails  to  easier,  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  increasing  farm  income  .  .  .  b(x>ks 
to  make  country  living  as  rich  and  satisfying  as 
any  other  way  of  life  .  .  .  practical,  readable, 
down-to-earth  books  that  will  be  worth  to  you, 
your  family  and  your  farm  associates  many 
times  their  small  cost. 

How  the  Club  Operates — It  costs  nothing  to  join 
the  FARMER  S  BOOK  CLUB.  Simply  fill  out 
and  return  the  coupon  below.  By  return  mail 


Overwhelming  response  to  the  Club’s  first  an¬ 
nouncement  in  the  Farm  Quarterly’s  Spring  issue 
confirms  the  widespread  need  for  this  practical, 
new  service.  Now,  for  thp  first  time,  you  may 
receive,  through  membership  in  the  FARMER’S 
BOOK  CLUB,  your  choice  of  the  best  books  on 
every  important  phase  of  farming  and  farm  life  . . . 
and  at  substantial  savings! 

'Ihuusands  of  intelligent,  progressive  farmers 
have  discovered  that  books  are  as  important 
on  the  farm  today  as  the  latest  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  They  have  found  that  the  dramatic 
achievements  of  modern  research  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  allied  fields,  reports  of  experiment¬ 
ing  going  on  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
pioneer  work  of  experts  on  farm  problems  are 
given  their  best  and  most  useful  expression  in 
books.  Selecting  the  best  of  these  books  and 
bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  busy  farm 
families  is  the  practical  purpose  of  the 


CHOOSE  EITHER  OF  THESE  OUTSTANDING 
BOOKS  AS  YOUR  FIRST  SELECTION 


THE  FARMER'S  BOOK  CLUB  FQF 

A  Division  of  the  Devin-Adair  Company.  Publishers 
23-25  East  26th  Street.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  LAW  ON  THE  FARM  and 
enroll  me  as  a  member  of  the  FARMER'S  BOOK  CLUB  be- 
Rinning  with  the  selection  1  have  checked: 

□  WEEDS,  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  SOIL  ($2.40) 

□  TREE  CROPS  ($4.75) 

□  Both  books  for  $6.75 

I  will  receive  the  Club's  bulletin,  "Books  on  the  Farm"  giv¬ 
ing  advance  reviews  of  selections  which  1  may  accept  or  reiect 
before  or  after  receipt.  1  agree  to  accept  four  of  the  six  selec¬ 
tions  a  year  and  may  terminate  my  membership  any  time 
(hereafter. 
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NAME 


(plzase  print) 


ADDRESS 


ZONE . STATE. 


CITY 


My  special  farm  interests  are. 


with  SELF-insulating  windows  of  THERMOPANE 


You  know  how  good  the  winter  sun  can  feel 
coming  in  through  a  window.  It  pours  heat  into 
your  house  and  other  buildings  .  . .  can  be  a  big 
factor  in  making  your  home  cheerful  and  more 
comfortable,  and  in  making  your  service  build¬ 
ings  warmer  and  drier.  So,  open  your  buildings 
to  sunshine  with  generous  areas  of  glass.  An 
important  step  in  keeping  heat  indoors  is  the 


use  of  insulating  windows.  That  used  to  mean 
putting  up  and  taking  down  storm  sash — a 
time-consuming,  tiresome  job  every  fall  and 
spring.  Not  any  more  .  .  .  not  if  you  install 
Thermopam*  insulating  glass  in  your  windows. 
Thermopane  makes  windows  self-insulating  be¬ 
cause  it  is  double-glass — two  panes  with  dry  air 
sealed  between  them.  You  leave  it  in  all  year. 

•  •  •  For  your  home 

Thermopane  in  your  home  gives  you  greater 
comfort.  It  saves  fuel.  And  because  its  room- 
side  surface  stays  warmer,  steam  and  frosi,  are 
far  less  likely  to  form.  Your  windows  stay 
clearer  in  cold  weather. 


•  •  •  For  service  buildings 

Thermopane  windows  are  proving  their  worth  in 
barns,  milk  houses,  poultry  houses  and  farrow¬ 
ing  pens.  Thermopane's  insulating  qualities 
permit  the  use  of  larger  windows  to  bring  in 
more  sunlight.  That  means  added  warmth  and 
dryness — two  essentials  for  health  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  Thermopane  helps  keep  heat  inside 
buildings.  Less  animal  energy  goes  into  heating 
the  building — leaving  more  energy  to  produce 
milk,  eggs  and  meat. 

Before  cold  weather  strikes,  find  out  what 
Thermopane  can  do  for  your  home  and  service 
buildings.  Talk  to  your  Libbey  Owens -Ford 
Distributor  or  Dealer.  For  more  information 
on  the  use  of  Thermopane  in  farm  buildings,  and 
for  the  name  of  your  nearest  L-0*F  Distributor, 
write  us. 

Thermopane  is  made  in  more  than  80  stand¬ 
ard  sizes,  as  well  as  special  sizes,  for  use  in  all 
types  of  windows.  It  is  sold  by  glass  and  build¬ 
ing  supply  distributors  and  dealers. 


FOR  YOUR  HOME— THfRAioPANC  made  of  plate  glass 
Ground  and  polished  for  maximum  freedom  from 
distortion.  It’s  the  quality  you’ll  want  for  clear 
views  through  your  home  windows. 


Two  Panes  of  Glass 


Blonitef  of  Dry  Air 


BondermeHc  Sool' 
(Mofol -to  Gloss]  N 


FOR  SERVICE  BUILDINGS— made  of  sheet  glass 
The  same  insulating  qualities  as  plate  glass,  but 
more  economical  to  use  where  vision  is  not  of  prime 
importance.  Made  of  finest  quality  sheet  glass. 


IGLASSI 


MADE  ONLY  BY  LIBBIY'OWENS'FORD  GLASS  COMPANY 
3195  Nicholas  Building,  Tolode  3,  Ohio 


□ 

I 

.jr'  . 

■ 

It's  the  extra  ears  you  save  that  count!  Whether  high  and 
dry  on  a  tall,  heavy  stand  ...  or  on  stalks  that  have  ’’hit  the 
dirt”  with  the  onslaughts  of  borers  and  wind,  you  can 
depend  on  an  Oliver  picker  to  snare  the  hard-to-get  ears. 

"Live”  snapping  roll  extension  p>oints  and  gathering 
chains  work  close  to  the  ground.  Wide  "floating”  shields 
follow  the  contour  of  the  row,  nose  under  "down”  and 
tangled  stalks. 

Call  on  your  Oliver  dealer  before  fall.  Get  the  full  facts 
before  you  buy  any  picker.  Check  the  many  Oliver  picker 
advancements,  too.  For  example,  the  new,  modern  Oliver 
No.  4  tractor-mounted  Picker-Husker  is  balanced  over  the 
rear  tractor  wheels.  There’s  no  forward  overweight  to  bog 
down  the  front  wheels  in  soft  fields.  Turning  radius  is  ex¬ 
tremely  short  .  .  .  steering  is  exceptionally  light.  And,  it’s 
equipped  with  combination  rubber  and  steel  rolls  that 
husk  clean  under  widely  varying  conditions. 


There’s  an  Oliver  picker  to  meet  your  exact  corn  har¬ 
vesting  needs.  Shown  here  is  the  No.  5  single  row  trailer-type 
Picker-Husker.  Other  pull  types  include  the  single  row  No.  5 
Picker-Snapper  and  the  two-row  No.  2  Picker-Husker. 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


The  OLIVER  Corporation 

400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  on  the  (  )  new  No. 

4  mounted  Picker-Husker,  (  )  No.  5  Picker-Husker, 

(  )  No.  5  Picker-Snapper,  (  )  No.  2  two-row  Picker- 

Husker. 

Name . 

Post  Office . 

Rural  Route . County . 5£c> . 

I  farm . acres.  F3.9 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY 


\ 


MINRALTONE  HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 

Here's  Crescent  Beauty  Lady  Gloria,  All-American  Three- Year-Old  Heiter  of 
049.  She's  also  First  Price,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  National  Cattle 
Cxjnuress,  first  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  the  International  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position,  first  in  open  class  and  W isconsin  Champion  Cow  at  the  isconsin 
State  Fair,  Grand  Champion  and  first  for  Best  Uddered  Cow  at  Waukesha 
Dairy  Show  —  all  in  1949. 

Crescent  Beauty  Holsteins 
Protected  Against 

HwpmMWGSft 

Crescent  Beauty  Farm,  Ft.  Atkinson.  Wis.,  is  the  home  of  Allen 
Hetts”  famous  Crescent  Beauty  Holsteins,  well  known  for  their 
excellence  —  particularly  Crescent  Beauty  Lady  Gloria. 

Mr.  Hetts,  owner  of  the  Farm,  has  been  feeding  MinRaltone 
regularly  for  more  than  three  years.  “My  entire  herd  is  fed 
MinRaltone,”  says  Mr.  Hetts.  “We  premix  it,  to  protect  them 
from  mineral  deficiencies  and  to  help  maintain  peak  condition 
and  reproduction.  Our  results  have  been  consistently  good. 
What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one  breed,  it  will  do  for  all. 
Follow  the  lead  of  successful  stockmen  —  feed  MinRaltone 
regularly,  year  round.  MinRaltone  protects  against  Hidden 
Hunger*  because  it  contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements  with 
Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free  MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and 
complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

RIanti  in  Binghamton,  N.Y,  —  Forsyth,  Go. 


*  HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


The  next  issue  of 

THE  F.\RM  QU.4RTERLY  will  be  on  the  newsstands 
December  6th 

Tell  your  dealer  to  hold  a  copy  for  you. 


DAIRY  BARN 


They  .Milk  The  daily  chore  of  milking  has  frightened 

In  The  Field  many  a  would-be  dairyman  into  less  demand¬ 
ing  types  of  farming.  Many  a  man  has  dreamed 
of  a  dairyman’s  heaven  where  the  milking  was  done  by  the  t  ows 
themselves.  The  resourceful  Dutch  haven’t  tjuite  accomplisht'd 
that,  but  they’ve  partly  solved  the  problem  that  ties  the  daiiyman 
to  his  barn  every  day  of  the  year. 

A  group  of  five  neighboring  farmers  near  .Adouard,  Holland, 
decided  to  pool  their  resources  at  milking  time.  They  worked  out 
a  system  that  frees  them  from  the  twice-a-day  chore  at  a  cost 
lower  than  if  they  did  their  own  milking. 

In  spite  of  a  deep-seated  preference  for  hand  milking  the  five 
farmers  turned  to  mechanical  milkvTs.  They  bought  a  Jeep  and 
mounted  piping  and  taps  around  the  car  as  connections  for  a 
set  of  six  milkers  and  attachments.  The  engine  creates  a  vacuum 
of  16  inches  which  is  ample  for  milking  six  cows  at  once.  This 
outfit  drives  from  one  farm  to  the  other  twice  a  day  and  the 
two-man  crew  handles  all  of  the  milking  chores  on  each  farm. 

One  crew  member  washes  the  udders,  attaches  the  milkers  to 
the  cows,  takes  them  ofT,  and  empties  the  milk  pails.  The 
other  man,  who  supeivises  the  milking,  checks  the  machinerv, 
keeps  records,  and  keeps  an  eye  open  for  cows  in  heat.  If  the 
farm  can  supply  a  third  man  he  ties  up  the  cows  and  does  the 
stripping,  in  case  the  farmer  prefers  hand  stripping.  This  crew 
and  equipment  milks  1110  cows  twice  a  day. 

The  equipment  is  washed  after  each  milking,  and  once  a  dav¬ 
it  goes  to  the  dairy  plant  where  all  eciuipment  is  steam  sterilized. 
On  the  trip  to  the  plant  the  milk  is  hauled,  cutting  transportation 
costs.  The  system  meets  Holland’s  most  rigid  sanitation  require¬ 
ments.  During  the  summer  months  nuu  h  of  the  milking  is  done 
in  the  pasture  fields. 


The  owner  of  these  cows  doesn’t  worry  about  milking. 


Fann  economists  have  investigated  the  money  aspect  of  this 
practice  and  figured  the  comparative  costs  of  labor,  equipment, 
fuel,  water,  insurance  and  depreciation  for  both  the  cooperative 
plan  and  the  individually  milked  herd  .Their  figures  showed  that 
while  the  five  dairv-  fanners  who  started  the  cooperative  now  milk 
their  130  cows  for  $4211.00  a  year,  their  total  combined  costs 
were  they  to  do  their  own  milking  would  climb  to  $4776.00.  But 
the  big  advantage,  of  course,  is  the  dairyman’s  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  morning  and  evening  chore. 

The  milk  tester,  who  checks  most  large  herds  in  Holland  13 
times  a  year,  likes  the  cooperative  milking  plan.  Instead  of 
spending  24  hours  with  each  herd  he  can  travel  with  the  milkers 
and  check  five  herds  in  one  day. 

Dutch  farmers  have  found  that  to  make  the  plan  work  well  the 
farms  should  be  near  each  other  and  the  roads  must  be  good  to 
save  valuable  time  getting  milking  equipment  from  one  herd 
to  the  other.  Last  year  ten  more  groups  of  Dutch  fanners  started 
cooperative  milking,  and  now  the  group  of  Iowa  farmers  is 
giving  serious  thought  to  the  plan. 

Frank  Meissner 
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makes  hog  raising  SO  EASY 

helps  you  get  the  MOST 
from  your  hog  farm  investment 


The  Semi-Solid  System  is  an  entirely  new  idea  in  raising  hogs.  All  feeding  is  done 
over  the  fence.  You  save  steps  because  hogs  are  in  a  compact  area.  Sows  are  han¬ 
dled  conveniently  in  groups  of  six  or  seven.  Market  hogs  are  fed  in  dry-lot,  fifty  to 
a  pen.  One  man  can  raise  1,000  hogs  a  year  on  this  system. 


MAKES  DRY-LOT  FEEDING  PRACTICAL 

A  good,  balanced  feeding  program  is  the  heart  of  the  Semi -Solid  System.  Market 
hogs  are  self-fed  corn  and  supplement — given  Semi-Solid  PIG  Emulsion  as  a  drink. 
Sows,  boars  and  suckling  pigs  receive  Semi-Solid  SOW  Emulsion  in  their  ration. 

This  sound  feeding  program  makes  possible  the  results  of  the  Semi-Solid  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  helps  save  feed.  Makes  dry-lot  feeding  of  hogs  practical.  Other  benefits  such 
as  large  litters  weaned  ,  ,  ,  fast  gains  from  weaning  to  market,  all  these  result  from 
this  planned  and  proved  Semi-Solid  System  ...  the  easy  way  to  raise  hogs. 

See  your  feed  dealer  now  for  Semi -Solid  SOW  Emulsion  and  Semi -Solid  PIG 
Emulsion  in  100-lb.  drums  or  500-lb.  barrels. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  FQ3,  DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  plans,  blueprints  and  ideas  on  your  Semi-Solid  System  of  Raising  Hogs. 


Address 


.acres.  Landowner 


Tenant 


Location  of  Farm 


.Name  of  my  feed  dealer 


FARM  BOOKS 


Animal  Sanitalion  and  Disease  Control,  by  R.  R.  Dykstra. 
1  he  Interstate  Printers-  Publishers,  Danville,  III.  $11.50 


Versatile,  all-steel  buildings  safeguard  crops 
serve  as  farm  shelters  the  year  around 


Onottsets  for  crop  storage!  Here  is  one  way 
to  add  to  farm  income.  Use  Quonsets  !  Hold 
>  our  crops  for  highest  prices  !  Strong,  sturdy, 
durable,  all-steel  Ouonsets  provide  maxi¬ 
mum  protection  for  stored  crops  at  a  low  cost 
per  bushel  .  .  .  provide  the  utmost  in  usable 
space.  Ouonsets  can  easily  be  partitioned  to 
store  more  than  one  crop  at  once. 


fMitiiie 


fjuonsets  for  equipment  storage! 
^’ou  have  no  worries  about  equip¬ 
ment  when  it  is  sheltered  from  wind 
and  weather  in  a  Quonset !  The  ver¬ 
satile  fire-resistant  Quonset  is  the 
best  answer  to  the  general  equip¬ 
ment  storage  problem  during  off 
seasons  .  .  .  eliminates  the  need  for 
an  extra  storage  building. 


prbestbuY 

buildinjYS- 


Dairy  Science  (.'second  edition),  by  IT.  F.  Petersen. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  New  York,  $5.00 

The  first  factorv-type  milk  plant  of  any  sort  in  the  United 
States,  a  cheese  factory-  in  Oneida.  New  York,  was  started  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  creamery  was  started  in 
(Continued  on  page  142) 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Straa-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse.  Detroit  79,  Mich,  a  UNIT  Of  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 
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pLAXI  let  WD  engine  power  do  it 

iiWER. adjusted  wheel  SPACING- uses  power 
f*'"  engine  to  change  rear  wheel  width. 

■^‘U'niirn  new  features  include  new  hydraulic  Trac- 
!►  Booster,  Touch  Hydraulic  System,  Two  Clutch 
Control,  hydraulic  comfort  seat,  light- pressure 
brakes,  low  pitch  muffler. 

'^IDE-ADJUSTABLE  front  axle,  or  single  front 
/  available. 


aiLIS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor  division  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 
for  better  living  .  .  .  better  farming  .  .  .  more  profit 


Allis-Chalmers 


demonstrates 


new 


earth-gripping 

traction 


Its  4 -cylinder  hydraulic  pump  mechanism  automatically  shifts 
weight  to  the  rear  wheels  as  the  load  increases.  The  WD’s  quick- 
mounted  plow,  with  two  full  16-inch  bottoms  at  your  control,  bites 
deep  and  stays  deep.  Mounted  bedders  and  listers  are  also  operated 
by  tho  WD  hydraulic  Traction  Booster  system. 


The  WD  actually  gives  new  meaning  to  the  word  "tractor.”  Not 
only  does  it  pull . . .  the  WD  boosts  traction  when  you  need  it.  Adju.sts 
its  own  rear  wheel  spacing  with  engine  power.  Lifts  and  lowers  im¬ 
plements.  Operates  power  take-off  and  belt-driven  machines  .  .  .  and 
through  its  new  two-clutch  system,  controls  the  power  take-off 
driven  machines  independent  of  forward  travel. 


Here  is  down-to-earth  power  for  your  family  farm.  It's  years 
ahead.  It's  priced  sensibly.  It's  Allis-Chalmers  I 


More  than  any  development 
since  Allis-Chalmers  introduced  the  first  tractor 
with  rubber  tires  in  1932,  the  hydraulic  Traction  Booster 
increases  the  usefulness  and  pulling  power  of  the  farm  tractor. 


ONE  OF  HENRY  BENNETT'S  hired  men  sorts  cow  beets,  buried  last  season.  Farm  labor¬ 
ers  are  organized,  average  $14  a  week,  base  pay,  but  rents  and  food  are  very  low. 

What  is  it  like  to  farm  in 

BY  R.  J.  McGINMS  IWES’RY  BENNETT  farms  70  good  English  acres  in  the 

county  of  Kent.  Henry  does  not  own  the  land,  but  sub¬ 
leases  from  his  father,  who  has  leased  it  for  forty  years.  Being 


The  British  farmer  gets  a  bonus 

instead  of  a  quota,  but  Socialist 


a  tenant  does  in  no  way  afTect  Henry’s  pride  in  being  an  English 
farmer,  for  the  absentee  landlord  is  common  enough  in  England 
and  most  of  Henry’s  neighbors  are  renters. 

He  l(K)ks  upon  the  farm  as  his  own,  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  is.  It  is  no  more  difficult  in  England  for  the  camel 
to  crawl  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  it  is  for  a  landlord  to 
dispossess  his  tenant.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  Henry’s  father 
felt  he  could  take  it  easy,  he  sub-leased  the  farm  to  his  son.  Only 


controls  keep  his  income  down. 


a  third  of  the  farms  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are 
farmed  by  the  owners,  and  most  of  the  owner  operated  fanns  are 
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FIFTEEN  LABORERS  worked  this  135  acre  farm.  The  Committee  took  over,  released 
13,  installed  its  own  tenant.  The  manor  house  and  the  new  tenant,  B.  H.  Bush. 


SOCIALIST  ENGLAND? 

I  the  larger  holdings.  There  is  no  large  class  of  small  holders  vegetables,  berries,  and  yards.  His  money  crops  are  his  fruit,  cab- 

I  in  England,  such  as  one  finds  in  Holland,  PVance  and  the  other  bage  and  jx)tatoes.  The  other  crops  are  insurance  and  necessary- 

west  Europe  countries.  Of  the  United  Kingdom’s  530,000  farms,  in  the  rotation.  He  farms  intensively  and  gets  good  yields.  His 
1  138,000  are  from  15  to  50  acres  and  the  average  size  is  75  acres.  wheat  last  year  made  48  bushels  per  acre.  His  p>otatoes  were 

1  In  all  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  only  15,000  farms  of  300  better  than  usual  and  he  took  off  50  British  tons  from  his  5  acres. 

I  acres  and  over.  To  consume  the  grain  and  forage  which  his  rotation  demands 

I  Henry  is  conscious  of  the  landlord  only  when  he  has  to  dig  and  to  supply  the  volume  of  manure  w-hich  he  likes,  he  has  a 

I  down  for  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  rent  check.  His  70  acres  sheep-cattle  operation  that  pays  well.  He  maintains  25  hoggs 

P  is  a  small  farm  by  American  standards,  but  even  in  austere  Eng-  (Kentish  for  ewes),  which  in  1950  dropped  32  spring  lambs.  He 

I  land,  he  does  right  well  in  making  a  living  and  laying  by  a  bit  for  w-ill  sell  these  this  fall  at  40  pounds  for  about  $16.00.  He  keeps 

t  his  retirement.  He  has  8  acres  of  wheat,  22  of  oats,  5  acres  of  enough  ewe  lambs  for  replacements.  His  ewes  are  Kents  and  he 

I  potatoes,  one  of  cow  beets,  4  acres  of  cabbage,  10  acres  of  crosses  them  with  a  Suffolk  ram.  He  takes  three  lambs  from  each 

1  meadow,  12  acres  of  permanent  pasture,  and  the  remainder  in  ewe  and  then  sends  her  to  the  mutton  market. 
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dresses  it  with  300  pounds  of  16  per  cent 
nitrogen  in  the  spring.  Manure  all  goes  on 
the  potatoes  and  beets,  which  are  also  fer¬ 
tilized  heavily.  He  w’ill  top  dress  his  grass 
with  300  to  600  {X)unds  of  a  high  nitrogen 
formula  during  the  grazing  season.  He 
watches  closely  the  humus  content  of  his 
soil  and  its  pH.  Through  his  county  agri¬ 
cultural  adviser  he  gets  advice,  soil  analy¬ 
ses,  and  services  similar  to  those  available 
to  the  .American  farmer.  His  rotation,  de¬ 
signed  to  supply  a  high  humus  content, 
is  somewhat  flexible,  but  would  be  some 
variation  of  grass  -  grass  -  grass  -  potatoes  - 
beets  -  cabbage  -  wheat. 


KENT  is  the  hop  growing  center  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  tower-like  kilns, 
with  their  white  wind  vanes,  cluster 
I  around  the  stables  on  almost  every  farm. 

Each  fall  he  buys  from  18  to  20  grade 
heifers  of  mixed  breeds,  four  or  five 
months  old.  He  roughs  them  through  the 
winter  on  hay  and  straw  and  a  few  beets. 
In  the  spring,  he  sells  off  the  poorer  ones 
and  fattens  the  remainder  on  his  pasture. 
Most  of  them  are  Shorthorn — Ayrshire- 
Frisian  crosses.  Although  he  figures  to 
make  a  little  profit  on  the  heifers,  he 
keeps  them  primarily  for  the  manure 
they  produce. 

Free  Market  Produce 

Since  the  price  of  green  vegetables  is 
not  controlled,  Henry  sells  his  cabbage  on 
a  free  market.  He  has  an  ancient  lorry 
and  when  his  cabbage  and  fruit  are  com¬ 
ing  off  he  hauls  them  to  London,  40  miles 
away,  and  sells  them  to  commission  mer¬ 
chants  or  in  the  market.  If  he  has  surplus 
cabbage  he  feeds  it  to  his  sheep  and  cattle. 
For  pin  money  his  wife  may  dre.ss  a  half 
dozen  culled  hens  on  market  days,  or  send 
a  hamper  of  vegetables  from  her  kitchen 
garden  to  the  London  market. 

She  has  200  laying  hens  and  is  trv’ing 
to  build  her  flock  up  to  1.000,  which  was 
its  prewar  strength.  They  arc  fed  the  oats 
from  the  farm  and  a  little  laying  mash, 
i  which  is  rationed  and  expcnsiv’c. 

The  problem  of  stock  feed  brings  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  Marshall  Plan  very  close 
to  Henry’s  door.  Since  much  protein 
comes  from  the  dollar  countries,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  aid  to  Europe  means  to  him  a  con¬ 


tinuing  supply  of  feed  and  fertilizer.  A 
14''r  laying  mash  costs  him  about  $4.00 
per  hundred  weight,  a  reasonable  price, 
but  dependent  on  dollar  credit  in  .Ameri¬ 
ca.  Eggs  are  sold  at  the  fixed  government 
price.  In  1950  the  average  was  65  cents. 

He  keeps  two  cows  for  his  own  use; 
one  is  a  fair  grade  Jersey  and  the  other, 
which  he  calls  a  “Brindle,”  is  mostly 
Shorthorn. 

Mrs.  Bennett  manages  the  cow  and 
chicken  money.  “I  often  say  to  Enery, 
‘Ener\’,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  cows  and 
our  chickens  during  the  war  we  would’ve 
had  a  bit  of  hard  going.  Many  months 
we  didn’t  have  anything  but  the  butter 
and  egg  money.’  ” 

Henry  has  no  horses.  He  sold  his  last 
remaining  nag  when  he  was  able  to  buy 
a  second  tractor.  He  has  a  manure 
spreader  and  adequate  gardening  and 
farming  tools  for  his  crops.  Some  of  his 
tools  are  the  worse  for  wear  from  long 
service,  but  he  can  plan  on  replacements 
from  British  factories.  His  oats  and  wheat 
are  custom  combined. 

In  addition  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
father  (who  does  odd  jobs)  Henry’  em¬ 
ploys  two  men  regularly  throughout  the 
year.  During  the  busy  season,  when  he  is 
taking  off  his  fruit,  potatoes  and  cabbage, 
he  will  hire  three  or  four  extras.  These 
he  has  been  able  to  get  through  the  gov¬ 
ernment  employment  agencies,  which 
maintain  transportation  services  from  the 
cities  for  seasonal  workers. 

For  all  crops  Henry  probably  uses  twice 
as  much  fertilizer  as  is  used  in  America. 
He  puts  300  pounds  of  superphosphate  on 
his  wheat  when  he  plants  it  and  top- 


Fruit  Brings  the  Cash 

Henry  balances  his  budget  with  his  fruit. 
Since  this  small  farm  supjx)rts  four  families, 
his  fathers,  his  two  laborers’  and  his  own. 
he  must  work  on  a  narrow  margin. 
When  the  fruit  crop  is  good  he  makes 
some  money,  but  in  a  bad  year  he’s  lucky 
to  break  even.  He  must  pay  90  pounds 
($252.00  .American)  rent  per  year.  This  is 
low  rent  for  70  acres,  but  the  farm  is  in  a 
frost  jjocket,  and  the  fruit  is  a  gamble.  He 
pays  $14.00  per  week  plus  overtime  to 
each  of  his  regular  men  and  the  same 
amount  to  seasonal  laborers.  Laborers  may 
earn  up  to  $5.00  or  $6.00  overtime.  They 
work  47  hours  a  week.  .All  farm  laborers 
are  organized  in  England  and  have  a 
rather  handsome  arrangement  for  holi¬ 
days.  sick  leave  and  vacations.  While 
rents  and  wages  have  been  compiled  on 
U.  S.  values  on  the  basis  of  a  devalued 
pound  ($2.80),  the  buying  power  of  the 
pound,  in  the  purchase  of  food,  lodgings 
and  services  is  much  greater  than  its 


A  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  POTATO  PLANTER  drawn  by  a  diesel  tractor.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  hog  fattening  feed  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch,  who 
prefer  a  small,  yellow  variety  for  table  use,  say  the  large,  white  spud  favored  by  the  American  housewife  is  fit  only  for  hogs. 


„/ 


there’s  not  a  weed  on  the  farm.  A  weed, 
even  along  the  highways,  which  in  .Amer¬ 
ica  provide  a  perpetual  rese*‘ding  pro¬ 
gram  for  bordering  farms,  is  a  rarity  in 
Great  Britain.  The  neatness  and  the  as¬ 
pect  of  changeless  order  greatly  impress 
the  .American  visitor. 

For  centuries  the  sheep  have  trod  the 
same  path  from  the  fold  to  the  stone 
trough  by  the  spring  in  the  orchard;  each 
twig  on  each  tree  has  been  watched  and 
trained,  its  fruit  zealously  measured  and 
guarded;  the  mangers  of  oak  are  worn  to 
an  enduring  patina  by  the  soft  flanks  of 
generations  of  cattle.  .An  English  farm  im¬ 
presses  one  as  a  place  long  lived  in  and 
loved. 

Hemy  lives  in  a  neat  brick  house  of 
great  age.  It  has  three  small  bedrooms,  a 
tiny  parlor  and  a  kitchen-dining  room.  .A 
small  coal  burning  cook  stove  sets  in  a 
niche  in  the  kitchen  wall.  Henry  has  an 
understandable  yearning  for  creature 
comfort  and  has  first  call  on  a  large  over- 
stuffed  chair  crowded  into  the  niche.  On 
rainy  winter  days  when  work  is  slack, 
Henr\’  puts  his  feet  in  the  oven  and 
snoozes.  This  upsets  Mrs.  Bennett’s  rou¬ 
tine,  for  the  kitchen  is  scarcely  large 
enough  for  such  luxury.  There  is  no  re¬ 
frigerator.  no  radio  and  no  electric  lights. 
Bathing  is  a  tub  of  hot  water  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  stove  on  Saturday  nights. 
Henr\-  is  very  impatient  with  his  neigh- 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  A  CTESIPHON.  A  series  of  loafing  stalls  ore  built  in  the  center 
with  a  driveway  down  each  side  and  around  the  ends.  Feed  troughs  are  shown. 
Under  the  low  slant  are  calf  stalls  and  feed  storage.  Window  space  is  optional. 


This  is  the  English  hop  lountry.  but 
Henry  discontinued  the  crop  during  the 
war  when  labor  was  scarce.  The  kilns  are 
now  used  as  granaries  and  hay  storage. 
Fences  are  either  of  stone  or  hedge,  and 


equivalent  in  dollars.  .As  an  e.xample, 
rents  for  good  cottages  for  workers  range 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  week. 

In  1949  Henry’s  farm  grossed  $5,600. 
He  made  a  little  money  because  his  fruit 
crop  was  good.  In  late  spring  of  1950 
Henry  looked  forward  to  a  profitless  year. 
In  late  April,  when  his  pears  and  plums 
were  coming  into  bloom,  three  inches  of 
snow  fell  and  a  half  inch  of  ice  formed  in 
the  watering  trough.  “\\'e  piled  straw 
among  the  trees  in  the  evening.”  he  said, 
“and  about  midnight  we  started  burning 
it.  We  did  that  ever>-  night  while  the  frost 
lasted,  but  it  nipped  us  anyway.”  His  fruit 
profits  will  be  lean. 

Henry’s  Home  Life 

Henry’s  farm  lies  in  that  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  favored  by  the  tourists  and  week-end 
vacationists  from  London.  Of  such  a  spot 
the  poet’s  phrase.  “This  is  my  England,” 
was  written.  Skirting  his  farm  is  the  high¬ 
way  from  London  to  Canterbury,  immor¬ 
talized  by  Chaucer  in  his  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  farm  buildings  on  the  Bennett 
farm  reflect  a  permanency  and  timeless¬ 
ness  rare  on  .American  farms.  The  barn  is 
of  brick.  Two  large  hop  kilns,  jutting  out 
from  one  end  like  medieval  fortress  tow¬ 
ers.  G[ive  it  an  air  of  age  and  distinction. 


THIS  IS  A  CTESIPHON  DAIRY  BARN,  a 
unique  and  durable  low-cost  building 
erected  on  the  Mackie  farm.  It  is  200  ft. 
long  and  40  ft.  wide  and  has  no  internal 
obstruction.  A  heavy  cloth  is  stretched  over 
steel  girders,  a  half  inch  of  concrete  is 
poured  over  the  cloth,  heavy  wire  is  placed 
over  this,  and  4  Vi  in.  of  concrete  finishes 
the  job.  The  girders  are  removed  after  the 
concrete  sets.  This  building  cost  $4,500  and 
is  permanent.  Upkeep  is  nil;  it  is  fireproof. 


bors  who  will  not  put  up  the  necessary  well.  In  England  management  is  regarded  will  always  be  an  England  as  long  as  the 

$150.00  to  bring  the  English  version  of  as  a  full  time  job.  Britisher  can  support  the  institution  of 

rural  electrification  to  the  community.  War  Austerity  has  not  brought  want  to  afternoon  tea.  They  fought  for  their  tra- 

time  economy  curtailed  the  expansion  of  Henr>-’s  household  but  it  has  brought  ditional  customs  at  Dunkirk  and  during 

rural  electrification,  but  the  program  is  drabness.  He  is  a  civdlized  man,  but  has  the  Blitz.  Some  foreigners  have  expressed 

under  way  again.  little  opportunity  to  practice  the  amenities.  the  facetious  belief  that  if  the  British 

The  Bennett’s  have  one  luxury,  cold  would  eliminate  tea  and  work  during  the 

running  water  in  the  house.  The  outside  '*”*  tea  time  period  they  could  balance  their 

privy  is  where  it  would  be  on  an  Ameri-  That  invisible  thief  of  British  time  and  budget.  This  is  pure  fantasy.  .American 

can  farm,  at  the  end  of  a  path  through  substance,  afternoon  tea,  is  the  high  spot  farmers  usually  have  a  slack  time  during 

the  garden.  On  Sunday  Henry  and  his  of  Henry’s  day.  He  looks  forward  to  this  the  winter  months;  English  fanners  work 

wife  go  to  church  in  a  ten  horsepower,  pleasant  pause  in  the  afternoon  work  12  months  in  the  mild  climate  and  prob- 

prewar  English  car.  There’s  a  Saturday  when  he  can  leave  the  job  at  hand,  stretch  ably  turn  out  as  much  total  work  per  year 

night  picture  show  in  a  nearby  village,  but  himself  in  his  favorite  chair  before  the  as  the  Americans. 

Henry’  is  not  a  fan  and  hasn’t  attended  kitchen  fire,  and  sip  long  drafts  of  his  i  u-  .  »  r- 

for  many  years.  His  wife  tends  the  garden.  favorite  brew.  He  partakes  of  whatever  Henry  and  His  .  lajesty  s  Government 

the  poultry  and  the  cows.  Their  two  sons  victuals  his  wife  has  been  able  to  collect.  Government  regulations  in  England  are 

are  married  and  work  on  nearby  farms.  for  three  o’clock  tea  is  “tea”  in  name  designed  to  contral  shortages ;  the  Ameri- 

.\lthough  he  gets  up  at  five  o’clock  in  only.  Depending  on  the  affluence  of  the  can  government  is  chiefly  concerned  with 

the  morning  during  the  busy  season,  when  home,  tea  may  range  from  a  slice  of  bread  controlling  surpluses.  Henry’s  position  un- 

he  is  hauling  cabbage  or  apples  to  the  and  butter  (and,  of  course,  three  or  four  der  the  government  might  be  said  to  be 

London  markets,  by  .American  standards  mugs  of  tea)  to  rare  viands,  sandwiches  slightly  less  annoying  than  that  of  the 

he  is  not  a  hard  worker.  He  has  spurts  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  great  hunks  of  marma-  .American  farmer  under  the  .American 

of  activity,  but  on  the  whole  he  fol-  lade,  and  pastry.  government.  The  British  government  en- 

lows  the  English  tradition  that  the  boss  All  work  grinds  to  a  halt  when  tea  time  courages  because  of  under  supply;  the 

doesn’t  work.  He  habitually  wears  a  tie  comes  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  may  U.  S.  government  restrains  because  of  low 

and  does  what  his  hired  hands  can’t  do.  be  no  shilling  for  the  gas  meter,  no  bacon  prices.  Henry  produces  what  the  English 

This  70-acre  farm,  even  with  its  fruit,  po-  in  the  larder  and  the  children  may  need  people  want  most,  food.  Therefore,  in  one 

tatoes  and  cabbage,  would  be  worked  in  shoes.  These  things  the  Britisher  passes  off  way  or  another,  he  benefits  from  the  high 

.America  with  less  man  power,  but  the  with  his  philosophical  calm,  much  as  he  prices  that  follow  shortages.  His  chief 

total  amount  paid  in  wages  would  be  did  the  buzz  bomb.  But  if  there  is  no  box  complaint  is  that  he  no  sooner  gets  these 

about  the  same.  In  .America  the  farmer  of  biscuits  on  the  shelf,  or  if  the  tea  pot  is  high  prices  than  the  hand  of  the  govern- 

would  contribute  a  full  day’s  labor  the  bare,  tragedy  has  indeed  struck.  ment  reaches  into  his  pocket,  via  the  in¬ 
year  around,  and  do  the  managing  as  The  foreigner  is  convinced  that  there  come  tax.  and  takes  them  away  again. 


TRENCH  SILOS  with  concrete  floors  ore  dug  conveniently  near  the  stables.  First  cuttings 
go  in  without  preservatives.  Spoilage  is  reduced  to  minimum  by  concrete  slab  covers. 


percent  of  your  feed  ration  needs  for  them. 
Hut  you  must  give  up  your  egg  ration  card, 
that  is.  you  can’t  buy  eggs  if  your  hens  hap¬ 
pen  to  stop  laying.  You  can  sell  your  eggs 
wherever  you  want  to.  Now  if  you  have 
more  than  25  laying  hens,  ( 1 )  you  get  a 
feed  ration  based  on  the  size  of  your  flock 
before  the  war.  (2)  you  give  up  your  egg 
ration.  (3)  vou  must  sell  your  eggs  to  a 
packing  station  at  a  controlled  price.  You 
may  eat  all  you  want  and  give  away  all 
you  want. 

The  recent  fixed  price  of  eggs  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  ranged  from  48c  to  70c,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  season.  The  average  price  last 
year  was  65c.  Henry  does  all  right  with 
his  hens. 

Dairy  cow  rations  are  based  on  the  size 
of  the  herd  and  on  the  quantity  and  (jual- 
ity  of  milk  production.  Last  spring  both 
eggs  and  milk  went  off  rationing.  Fresh 
meat,  bacon,  butter  and  margarine,  sugar, 
candy,  tea  and  most  tinned  foods,  espe¬ 
cially  tinned  meats,  were  all  rationed  at 
that  time.  Items  may  go  on  and  go  off  as 
supplies  fluctuate.  Eggs  and  milk  are 
likely  to  go  back  on  the  list  this  winter. 

The  whole  plan  of  British  agriculture  is 


‘“Nevertheless.”  he  says,  “I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
money.” 

There  are  no  quotas  on  what  Henr\'  produces,  but  he  must 
sell  the  bulk  of  bis  produce  at  prices  fixed  by  the  government. 
Sometimes  he  believes  that  if  prices  were  allowed  to  be  freely 
dictated  by  supply  and  demand  he  might  benefit  more.  However, 
by  and  large,  in  comparison  with  prices  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
he  is  doing  ver\’  well. 

L’ntil  recently  he  has  been  the  beneficiar\-  of  subsidies  and 
bonuses  of  many  kinds;  bonuses  on  a  per  acre  basis  for  getting 
marginal  land  into  cultivation;  bonuses  for  extra  acres  of  pota- 
tiK’s.  wheat,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  each  acre  of  certain  vital  food 
crops;  bonuses  for  each  calf  produced,  and  many  others.  These 
have  about  all  been  discontinued,  that  on  potatoes  ($28.00  per 
acre)  in  1949.  The  calf  subsidy  is  still  in  force.  These  subsidies 
have  stimulated  him  to  greater  effort.  He  is  confused  by  the  type 
of  subsidies  being  paid  to  .\merican  fanners,  and  the  reason  why 
they  are  being  paid.  ‘‘It  look  queer  to  me,”  he  said.  He  can’t 
imagine  a  surplus  and  the  problems  created  by  surpluses.  In  all 
the  long  history  of  England  agriculture  there  has  never  been  a 
home-grown  surplus. 

To  compensate  for  the  discontinuance  of  subsidies  there  has 
been  a  slight  corresponding  boost  in  the  fixed  prices  set  by  the 
government.  .■\  comparison  of  the  wheat  prices  in  England  and 
-America  indicates  that  this  is  “one  world.”  for  they  were  about 
the  same,  but  Henrv’  will  be  able  to  buy  more  staple  necessities 
with  his  wheat  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  his  .American  cousin. 

Henr\'  cannot  buy  all  he  wants  of  certain  vital  fann  necessities. 
For  instance,  he  cannot  buy  all  the  laying  mash  or  dairx-  mixture 
he  would  like  to  have.  The  quotas  have  been  less  than  what  he 
likes  to  feed  for  maximum  production.  The  regulations  governing 
the  amount  he  can  buy  have  never  failed  to  contribute  to  Henrv’s 
amazement  and  confusion.  .As  an  e.xample,  here  in  a  much 
simplified  fonn  are  the  regulations  governing  the  supply  of 
chicken  feed.  If  you  have  under  12  chickens,  you  get  no  feed 
ration  for  them.  Their  protein  is  supposed  to  come  from  table 
scraps  and  their  grain,  of  course,  from  the  farm.  However,  you 
may  do  as  you  please  with  the  eggs  you  get.  A’^ou  may  give  them 
away,  throw  them  at  the  crows,  eat  them  yourself,  or  sell  them 
for  as  much  as  you  can  get  for  them.  You  retain  your  egg  ration 
card.  If  you  have  from  12  to  25  chickens,  you  can  get  50 
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CENTURIES  AGO  the  Scotch  bent  the  thin,  heather-covered  hills,  the  granite  slopes, 
and  the  dour  weather  to  their  will.  Gross  farming  is  the  established  management. 
Here  two  cows  per  acre  graze  from  April  to  October  on  cocksfoot,  timothy,  and  clover. 


at  present  pointed  toward  that  unhappy 
day  when  .American  aid  to  Europe  will 
cease.  Against  that  day  the  government 
has  launched  a  plan  for  increasing  farm 
production.  Briefly  this  is  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  food  production  50  per  cent  over 
prewar  levels.  Great  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  plan  by  ( 1 )  increasing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  grass  by  heavy 
fertilization  and  good  management.  (2) 
eliminating  scarce  dollar  feeds  in  winter 
by  producing  more  silage,  (3)  improving 
marginal  lands,  (4)  increased  efficiency 
from  mechanization  and  improvement  of 
live  stock.  By  the  summer  of  1950,  Britain 
was  producing  40  per  cent  above  prewar 
and  the  goal  seemed  not  far  away.  The 
national  average  of  milk  production  be¬ 
fore  the  war  was  500  gallons  per  cow  per 
year.  This  has  now  been  boosted  to  650 
gallons  and  could  be  boosted  still  higher 
if  high  protein  feeds  were  plentiful.  Since 
most  of  the  high  protein  feed  is  being 
supplied  by  Marshall  Plan  dollars.  British 
bossies  may  fall  off  should  foreign  aid 
cease.  British  planners  believe  it  is  possible 
to  supply  enough  high  protein  grass  and 
silage  to  keep  up  production. 


Poor  Husbandry  Controls 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin¬ 
formation  in  circulation  on  the  so-called 
Poor  Husbandry  Controls  in  Britain.  These 
controls  were  inherited  from  war  time 
legislation,  continued  and  somewhat  al¬ 
tered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Labor 
party.  In  reality  the  bark  of  Poor  Hus¬ 
bandry'  Controls  is  much  worse  than  it’s 
bite.  Briefly,  the  Agricultural  .Act  of  1947 
creates  sanctions  that  may  be  used  to  re¬ 
move  the  chronically  indifferent  farmer 
or  land  owner  who  is  not  fulfilling  his  re- 
sjjonsibilities  to  the  land.  The  law  is 
administered  by  county  committees  com¬ 
posed  of  farmers,  landlords,  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  almost  all  cases,  agreements  have 
been  reached  and  the  farmer  has  been 
induced  to  do  right  by  his  land  without 
the  necessity  of  invoking  the  full  provisions 
of  the  law. 

War  time  necessity  coupled  with  Brit¬ 
ain’s  woeful  lack  of  arable  land  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  great  population  has  brought 
into  fashion  the  notion  that  a  man  cannot 
own  land  in  the  sense  that  an  American 


farmer  owns  land.  Land,  according  to  this 
school  of  thought,  belongs  to  the  whole 
people  and  should  be  used  intelligently 
and  efficiently  to  produce  its  ma.\imum 
for  the  public  good.  The  farmer  cannot 
abuse  it  as  he  wishes.  He  is  rather  the 
trustee,  but  he  may  pass  his  trusteeship  on 
to  his  heirs,  which  is  about  the  measure  of 
ownership  that  the  British  landlord  now 
has.  If  he  is  found  guilty  of  poor  hus¬ 
bandry,  as  a  landlord  he  may  be  forced  to 
sell  the  larid  to  the  government,  which 
rents  it  to  a  qualified  tenant;  if  he  is  a 
tenant,  he  may  be  put  off  the  land  and 
told  to  go  to  work  elsewhere.  There  have 
been  few  cases  of  forced  sales  and  very 
few  cases  in  which  the  tenant  was  dispos¬ 
sessed.  County  agricultural  authorities 
have  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  farmers  in 
their  counties  and  have  been  quick  to 
shake  the  law  at  offenders.  The  British 
are  by  tradition  good  husbandmen  and 
warnings  have  usually  proved  sufficient. 

Henry  Bennett  cites  a  flagrant  case  of 
mismanagement  in  his  neighborhood  and 
his  blood  pressure  rises  when  he  discus.ses 
it.  An  industrialist  from  London,  who 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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There  is  no  soybean  surplus.  Once  a  nobody 
among  farm  crops,  this  immigrant 
legume  has  taken  on  a  long  list  of  odd 
jobs  both  on  and  off  the  farm. 

in  DAVID  IIELLKR 

The  rise  of  the  SOYBEAN 


TX  Peoria,  Illinois,  five  men  recently  sat 
down  to  a  very  unusual  meal.  First  they 
were  sei'\ed  with  soybean  soup,  big  steam¬ 
ing  bowls  of  it.  The  entree  was  soybean 
cutletburgers.  substituting  for  meat;  the 
bread  and  muffins  were  made  from  soybean 
flour;  the  side  dish  was  creamed  fresh- 
frozen  soybeans.  There  was  soybean  may¬ 
onnaise  on  the  table  beside  the  dish  of 
soybean  margarine,  and  there  was  also  a 
plate  of  soybean  cheese.  Then  for  good 
measure,  the  soybean  eaters  were  given 
samples  of  Chili  con  came  and  chop  suey 
which  were,  of  course,  made  from  soy¬ 
beans.  To  fill  in  the  chance  vacancies 
in  their  stomachs,  they  sipped  at  their  soy¬ 
bean  malted  milk  shakes;  and  dessert  was 
a  wedge  of  tasty  lemon  pie  complete  with 
meringue  made  from  the  protein  of  soy¬ 
bean  flakes.  .After  dinner,  as  they  sat 
around  the  table  nibbling  from  a  nut  dish 
filled  with  roasted  soybeans,  they  topped 
the  meal  off  with  a  stein  of  soybean  beer. 

This  menu,  as  all  those  who  partook  of 
the  meal  agreed,  is  a  lot  of  soybeans  at  one 
sitting.  ^Ve  will  probably  never  be  forced 
to  rely  on  the  soybean  to  such  an  extent 
for  food,  but  the  fact  that  it  can  be  done 
is  only  one  more  reason  why  the  farmer 
will  likely  find  a  ready  market  for  all  the 
beans  he  can  grow  for  some  years  to  come. 


The  regular  soybean  that  we  all  know 
is  already  ser\’ing  a  wide  variety  of  uses 
in  industry  and  as  a  stcn  k  feed,  and  scien¬ 
tists  are  working  constantly  to  give  it 
more  and  bigger  jobs.  Now  the  rise  of  new 
varieties  for  human  consumption  adds  an¬ 
other  reason  for  increased  acreage  and  a 
continuing  good  market. 

The  rise  of  the  soybean  is  a  true  success 
stor\’.  for  within  the  memoiy  of  many  of 
us  this  crop  was  considered  a  novelty,  an 
interesting  legume  that  would  probably 
never  amount  to  much  as  a  cash  crop. 
Then,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  new  work 
was  found  for  this  Oriental  immigrant 
and  it  started  a  rapid  climb  to  fame. 

The  happy  thing  about  the  success  of 
the  soybean  is  that  it  has  brought  addi¬ 
tional  income  to  thousands  of  farmers.  It 
is  now  the  basis  of  a  multi-million  dollar 
industry;  in  1949  alone,  farmers  banked 
$441,000,000  from  the  soybeans  they  sold 
off  the  farm.  It  ranks  now  close  to  the  old 
dependables.  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  as 
a  money  maker. 

-And  if  the  recent  years  have  been  good 
for  the  soybean  and  the  farmers  who  pro¬ 
duce  them,  the  future  looks  still  better.  .As 
far  into  the  future  as  the  agricultural 
economists  and  the  cross-road  prognosti¬ 
cators  can  see  there  appears  nothing  but 


boom  times  for  this  versatile  legume. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  soybean’s  suc¬ 
cess?  Primarily,  it  is  its  ability  to  do  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs  and  do  them  well. 

Soybean  oil,  for  example,  leads  the  field 
of  vegetable  oils.  It  is  used  for  making 
shortenings,  salad  oils,  margarines,  paints, 
soap,  synthetic  rubber  and  even  candy. 
•And  after  the  oil  is  removed,  the  remain¬ 
ing  soybean  oil  meal  is  mixed  with  stock 
feed  to  supply  high  quality  protein. 

The  soybeans  that  leave  the  farmers’ 
fields  may  come  back  to  the  farm,  but  they 
would  not  look  the  same  as  the  crop  which 
once  went  through  the  combine.  They 
come  back  in  many  of  the  packages  of 
food  we  purchase  at  the  grocery  store  in 
town;  most  of  us  eat  some  soybeans  every 
day,  whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  Bakeries 
are  mixing  small  amounts  of  soy  flour  with 
their  wheat  flour  to  make  bread.  ‘AVhen 
research  men  learn  the  secret  of  combin¬ 
ing  soy  flour  with  other  flours  to  give  the 
latter  greater  nutritive  value,  and  produce 
at  the  same  time  a  loaf  with  the  texture, 
flavor,  and  other  qualities  consumers  de¬ 
sire,  bakeries  will  probably  use  more  of  it.” 

^Vhat  do  all  these  new  developments  in 
the  life  of  the  soybean  mean  to  the  farmer 
who  produces  the  crop?  Primarily,  the 
wide  variety  of  uses  for  soybeans  means 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  SOYBEAN,  William 
J.  Morse,  inspects  a  basket  of  soybeans 
in  an  isolated  Korean  village.  He 
shipped  home  5,000  new  varieties  includ¬ 
ing  the  ancestors  of  our  present  strains. 


TWO  VARIETIES  OF  SOYBEANS  were  grown  side  by  side  on  this  Michigan  form.  The  bushy  plant  in  his  left 
hand  is  the  new  Hawkeye,  the  thin  one  is  Erliana.  Plant  breeders  have  worked  with  soybeans  for  half  a  century 
to  develop  beans  for  every  use  including  food  for  man,  his  livestock  and  for  plastics,  paints  and  varnishes. 


that  farmers  have  many  markets  for  their  been  able  to  operate  at  a  full  capacity;  In  the  mid-1930’s  severe  drought  ruined 

bean  crop.  If  the  paint  industry  can’t  ab-  they’ve  never  been  able  to  get  all  the  huge  acreages  of  corn,  wheat,  small  grain 

sorb  all  the  current  crop,  the  surplus  can  beans  they  need.  and  hay.  Soybeans  were  planted  as  a  late 

go  to  adhesives,  or  margarine  makers.  .\11  emergency  crop  and  supplied  livestock 

of  these  markets  demanding  soybeans  as  The  Constant  Success  jq  fill  the  gap. 

their  raw  materials  help  account  for  the  The  soybean  has  thrived  on  adversity.  Depressions  and  wars  have  only  served 

fact  that  we  have  no  surplus  of  the  hard-  When  other  crops  have  failed  to  make  a  to  increase  soybean  production.  .After  the 

working  bean.  Soybean  mills  have  never  profit,  soybeans  saved  the  mortgaged  land.  1929  crash,  farm  prices,  already  crippled 
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ORIENTAL  FARMERS  supplied  Dr,  Morse  with  seed  of  their  individual 
varieties.  After  centuries  of  isolation,  each  community  had  its  own  variety. 


SOYBEANS  do  best  on  fertile  soil  where  they  are  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated 
like  corn.  Sloping  fields  should  be  contoured  and  short  slopes  drilled  solid. 


EXPERIMENTAL  PAINTS  ARE  TESTED  on  these  outdoor  panels  at  Northern  Regional  Re¬ 
search  Lab.  Soybean  oil  is  less  expensive  than  linseed  oil  and  now  makes  good  paint. 


by  huge  surpluses,  sank  out  of  sight.  Some 
crops  couldn’t  be  sold  for  any  price. 
Sheriff’s  sales  and  foreclosures  became  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  soybean  made  many  friends  in 
those  troubled  days.  Foniierly  prosjierous 
farmers  found  themselves  without  a 
market  for  the  crops  they  were  growing. 
Desperation  forced  them  to  try  soybeans 
and  soybean  production  doubled  in  two 
years.  Prices  were  rock  bottom,  but  there 
was  always  a  ready  cash  market  for  soy¬ 
beans  at  prices  far  better  than  most  other 
crops  would  bring.  Many  a  farm  was  saved 
from  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  by  soybean 
cash. 

In  1917  our  soybean  production  was  a 
mere  3,000,000  bushels.  Spurred  on  by  war 
time  prices,  farmers  planted  all  the  beans 
they  could,  but  large  imports  of  soybean 
oil  from  Manchuria  were  still  necessary. 
Washington  officials  learned  that  the  soy¬ 
bean  can  play  a  big  part  in  winning  a  war. 
The  lesson  was  applied  again  in  World 
War  II.  There  were  dire  predictions 
among  the  pessimists  that  the  soybean 
would  face  a  postwar  “bust.”  But  the 
market  is  still  good,  and  the  demand  is 
growing. 

-Mr.  Soybean 

Behind  the  rise  of  the  soybean  is  the 
stor\'  of  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  working  with  the  crop.  It  was  in 
1907  that  William  J.  Morse  went  to  work 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
Bill  Morse’s  diploma  from  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  was  only  two  days  old.  His  first 
assignment  attracted  little  interest,  for  he 
was  told  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
commercially  growing  soybeans  in  .Amer¬ 
ica.  .At  that  time  the  soybean  was  still  a 
little  known  curiosity  in  this  country-. 

But  that  assignment  meant  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  soybean’s  success  in  .America, 
for  Morse  took  his  assignment  seriously, 
and  today,  even  though  he  is  retired,  he 
still  works  with  soybeans. 

Dr.  Morse  didn’t  have  much  to  start 
with.  There  were  only  a  handful  of  vari¬ 
eties  and  they  were  all  of  low  oil  content 
and  not  widely  adapted  to  varying  soils 
and  climates.  That  hardly  mattered  at  the 
time,  however,  for  there  was  almost  no 
market  for  the  soybean.  Not  a  single  soy¬ 
bean  processing  plant  had  yet  been  built 
in  .America. 

Morse  gave  the  situation  some  serious 
thought  and  decided  that  first  of  all  he 
would  have  to  improve  the  known  vari¬ 
eties  where  he  could.  He  was  spending 
every  working  day  at  his  plant  breeding, 
but  soon  found  himself  spending  weekends 
and  evenings  as  well.  He  was  breeding 
and  cross-breeding  soybean  plants  as  fast 
as  nature  would  allow,  for  he  could  al¬ 
ready  see  a  possible  bright  futun'  for  his 
protege. 

In  1914  he  made  a  big  step  forward  by 
importing  from  Mani  huria  two  new  va¬ 
rieties.  the  Manchu  and  Mandarian.  Both 
of  these  had  high  oil  content.  His  breed¬ 
ing  experiments  on  these  two  plants  laid 
the  groundwork  for  lifting  the  soybean  to 


its  pros('nt  throne  as  a  high  value  agrieul- 
tural  crop.  Piaetieally  every  high  oil  con¬ 
tent  soybean  grown  in  this  country  today 
can  be  traced  l>ack  to  the  Mam  hu  or 
Mandarian. 

Morse  has  h.id  a  hand  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  almost  every  soybean  variety  in 
the  United  States,  and  this  helps  account 
for  his  unofficial  title,  Father  of  the  Soy¬ 
bean. 

In  1929  he  was  given  what  turned  out 
to  be  his  biggest  job  in  the  search  for  a 
better  bean;  he  was  sent  to  the  Orient,  the 
home  of  the  soybean.  His  orders  from  the 
Hepartment  of  .\griculture  were  rather 
general:  he  was  told  to  bring  back  new 
varieties  of  soybeans  which  might  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  still  youthful  .\merican  soybean 
industry. 

For  two  years  Morse  tramped  the  back- 
woods  of  japan.  Uhina.  Korea,  and  Man- 
chuiia.  carrying  out  what  seemed  like  an 
endless  task.  Lack  of  transportation  had 
limited  the  spread  of  soybean  varieties, 
and  as  Morse  said.  “.Mmost  every  village 
in  the  Orient  has  its  own  distinctive  type 
of  soybean.  Thousands  of  years  of  close 
cultivation  and  inbreeding  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  made  each  village’s  type  a 
little  different  from  any  other  in  the  world.” 

He  checked  the  village  markets  to  see 
if  there  was  anv  trade  in  seed  between 
localities.  There  wasn’t,  and  consequently, 
he  was  forced  to  conduct  a  village-by¬ 
village  check  of  the  beans  growing  in  the 
fields.  He  inspected  every  new  soybean 
variety  he  found  and  when  one  looked 
l)romising  he  obtained  a  sample.  \Vhen  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  19!H  he 
had  a  collection  of  .‘>.000  new  types  of 
beans,  including  l.’jO  of  the  edible  green 
varieties,  with  which  to  continue  his  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding  work. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  in  Tokyo 
and  showed  Japanese  agricultural  experts 
thousands  of  varieties  of  soybeans  they 
never  knew  existed. 

Sovbeans  are  still  one  of  Dr.  Morse’s 
first  loves.  .\nd  chief  among  them  in  his 
affections  are  the  edible  types  of  soybeans. 
In  his  opinion  those  scoffers  who  belittle 
the  eating  qualities  of  the  soybean  have 
Ix'en  denied  the  good  fortune  of  sinking 
a  bicuspid  into  them. 

We'll  F'al  More  Soylx'aiis 

In  his  years  of  soybean  work  Dr.  Morse 
has  made  many  predictions  about  the 
future  of  his  favorite  plant.  He  has  seldom 
been  wrong  in  these  guesses,  and  today 
his  favorite  prediction  is  that  farmers  are 
going  to  make  money  raising  the  vege¬ 
table  types  of  soyb('ans.  He  thinks  the 
soybean  can  become  a  tasty  substitute  lV>r 
high  priced  meats,  and  that  the  canners 
and  the  proi  essors  w  ho  sell  fresh  fiozen 
beans  will  make  an  effort  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  soybean’s  food  value. 

(Continued  on  page  1  26) 

THE  COMBINE  is  a  friend  of  the  soil. 
The  mulch  it  leaves  can  add  as  much 
as  16  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre, 
and  protect  the  soil  against  erosion. 


^  I  'HE  scientist  who  discovers  how  to 
teach  mice  birth  control  will  deserve 
a  Nobel  prize.  As  fast  as  man  produces  the 
necessities  of  life,  mice  attempt  to  rob  him 
of  them.  Man  has  been  kind  to  mice;  his 
farms  have  become  the  land  of  mouse  op¬ 
portunity,  providing  the  little  rodent  with 
endless  food  supplies  and  living  quarters. 
Before  the  white  man  settled  this  conti¬ 
nent  the  mice  were  kept  under  control  by  a 
long  list  of  natural  enemies.  Man  declared 
most  of  these  predators  to  be  vermin  and 
set  about  killing  them  off.  Thus  he  gave 
the  mice  a  new  lease  on  life  and  they  took 
full  advantage  of  it. 

If  vou  go  out  into  any  rich  meadow 
and  rake  the  grass  from  a  spot  you  will 
see  a  network  of  well  defined  runways  or 
streets.  If  you  look  carefully  among  these 
semi-subways  about  the  grass  roots,  you 
will  see  an  intricate  labyrinth  with  bays 
at  frequent  interv'als.  Some  of  these  bays 
are  full  of  dried  grass  cut  in  short  lengths 
and  formed  into  flat,  soft  hanks.  These 
are  mouse  homes.  Some  of  the  bays  are 
covered  with  small  black  pellets.  These 
are  mouse  comfort  stations.  You  have 
exposed  the  top  floor  of  Mousetown,  the 
home  of  the  commonest  mammal  in 
America,  Europe  and  .^sia,  the  field 
mouse  ( micro  pennsylvanicus  or  one  of 
his  50  close  relatives). 

Closer  examination  will  show  that  there 
is  another  level  of  subways  and  dugouts 
below  the  surface  which  are  also  used  as 
homes,  storehouses  and  roadways. 

Paradoxically,  the  country  mouse  lives 
in  the  most  widespread  city  there  is.  You 
will  find  his  city  from  coast  to  coast  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  the  necessary-  cover.  Where 
the  cover  is  lacking,  the  mouse  city  simply 
flows  around  the  obstacle.  Mousetown 
provides  home,  food,  easy  transit,  and, 
most  important,  shelter  from  the  eager 
eyes  of  innumerable  enemies.  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  there  are  mice  of 
one  kind  or  another,  from  desert  to 
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swamp,  from  sea  level  to  mountain  top. 

The  mouse  has  the  highest  birth  rate 
of  all  mammals.  A  female  mouse  may 
spend  less  than  10  per  cent  of  her  life 
unpregnant,  and  that  includes  her  child¬ 
hood  and  dotage.  She  mat  be  pregnant 
by  the  time  she  is  four  weeks  old,  and 
have  her  first  litter  three  weeks  later  while 
still  in  her  juvenile  coat.  Scarcely  have 
her  babies  been  snuggled  into  her  nest 
before  the  hussy  leaves  them  to  get  herself 
in  trouble  again  with  the  first  male  she 
meets.  She  often  accomplishes  this  feat 
in  less  than  two  hours.  If  she  evades  her 
innumerable  enemies  for  her  entire  life¬ 
time  she  may  live  a  full  year.  By  that  time 
she  may  have  had  17  litters  of  from  six 
to  ten  babies  in  each  batch.  Should  all 
of  them  survive  and  multiply  in  mouse 


fashion,  she  will  end  the  year  and  her 
short  life  with  over  a  billion  living  des¬ 
cendants! 

The  meadow  mouse  is  a  short,  chunky 
animal  with  a  short  hair-covered  tail, 
bright  little  eyes,  and  tiny  ears  hidden  in 
its  fuzzy  coat.  Its  loose  fur  is  rather  long 
and  has  a  blackish,  grayish  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  heavily  sprinkled  with  black. 
This  gives  it  a  grizzled  appearance.  The 
adult  looks  like  a  tiny  bear.  Though  there 
are  millions  of  them  you  will  rarely  see 
them  save  as  a  scurrying  shadow  across 
your  path  on  country  walks,  or  as  the 
booty  that  your  cat  brings  home  for  lei¬ 
surely  dispatch. 

Winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  the 
mice  scurry  along  their  runways  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  food  or  mates;  both  are  easy  to 


THIS  MOUSETOWN  native  has  a  small  stomach  but  a  big  appetite.  He  eats  often, 
stuffing  himself  with  grain,  apples,  seed  of  cultivated  crops,  or  the  bark  of  young  trees. 


Mouse 


town 


Meadotv  mice  on  an  average  Midwest  farm  eat  five 
tons  of  hay  annually.  The  well-fed  mice  raise  amaz¬ 
ing  numbers  of  hungry  young  to  plague  the  farmer. 
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DEATH  CAME  to  this  meadow  mouse  in  the  jaws  of  o  weasel,  his  most  dreaded  natural  enemy.  Were  it  not  for  weasels, 
owls,  shrews  and  cultivators  mice  might  eat  the  farmer  out  of  business.  Some  farmers  enlist  the  aid  of  poisons  and  traps. 


find.  The  average  population  ranges  from 
120  per  acre  in  rich  meadow  to  a  couple 
of  dozen  in  bog  forest.  This  means  many 
thousands  of  mice  per  square  mile. 

The  day-to-day  destruction  by  mice  is 
astounding.  Each  mouse  consumes,  wastes 
or  spoils  his  own  weight  in  food  every  day, 
or  about  30  pounds  of  green  stuff  per  year. 
This  is  about  a  ton  of  food  for  evers'  66 
mice,  or  almost  two  tons  per  acre.  Mice 
feast  on  cereal  or  forage  crops,  planted 
seed,  ripe  crops  in  shock  or  barn,  hay 
meadows  or  pasture,  garden  produce, 
flower  bulbs  and  seeds,  shrubs,  and  fruit 
trees.  The  average  farmer  in  the  United 
States  feeds  his  meadow  mice  five  tons 
of  hay  and  50  bushels  of  grain  each  year. 

The  farmer  who,  as  Thoreau  said. 


‘‘knows  nature  only  as  a  robber”  swears 
loudest  when  he  finds  his  fruit  trees 
girdled  by  rabbits,  but  he  never  recognizes 
the  heavy  invisible  tax  he  pays  to  mice  in 
reduced  yields  of  grass  and  grain.  Modem 
farming  methods  are  an  invitation  to 
mice.  Our  abundant  yields  provide  ample 
provender  and  our  meadows  and  pastures 
offer  limitless  lands  for  homesteading 
mice. 

On  occasions,  local  mice  plagues  break¬ 
out  and  no  one  knows  quite  why.  In 
Kern  County,  California,  in  1926,  the 
mouse  population  suddenly  soared  to 
80.000  mice  per  acre,  almost  two  per 
square  foot!  Before  the  plague  ended,  the 
crops  on  more  than  30.000  acres  were  a 
total  loss.  In  1907,  in  the  Humbolt  \’alley 


of  Nevada.  75  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa  crop 
was  devoured  by  a  gigantic  mouse  raid. 
There  are  records  of  mouse  plagues  from 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  .Asia,  and 
North  .\merica.  In  spite  of  our  improved 
weapons  for  fighting  them  these  explo¬ 
sions  of  mice  still  occur. 

In  the  Wheat  Belt,  in  both  1927  and 
1942,  winter  came  early.  Farmers  had  to 
leave  over  half  of  their  wheat  crop  in 
swath  or  shock  all  winter.  When  they 
started  threshing  in  the  spring  they  found 
as  many  as  30  mice  per  sho<'k.  The  thresh¬ 
ing  machines  ran  red  with  blood;  the 
separators  were  clogged  with  mangled 
mice.  The  yield  was  almost  15  bushels  to 
the  acre  less  than  the  same  crops  which 
were  threshed  in  the  fall. 

Historically,  mouse  plagues  have  been 
recorded  as  far  back  as  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  as  one 
should  remember.  God  sent  a  plague  of 
mice  to  punish  the  Philistines  for  carrying 
off  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  Herodotus 
reported  that  Sennacherib’s  host,  after 
being  overrun  by  hordes  of  mice  who  ate 
their  bow  strings,  the  hilts  and  handles 
of  spears  and  swords  in  a  single  night, 
retreated  in  confusion,  .\ristotle  said  “The 
rate  of  propagation  of  field  mice  in  coun- 
tiA'  places,  and  the  destruction  they  cause, 
is  beyond  telling.”  In  the  history  of  New 
England.  1815  is  known  as  the  year  of 
mice,  when  people  said  that  mice  rained 
down  from  the  heavens  and  sprang  out  of 
the  earth. 

(Continued  on  page  134) 


YOUNG  BARN  OWLS  live  on  mice  and 
rots.  The  hard-working  parents  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  food  lift,  night  after 
night,  to  keep  the  family  table  filled. 
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Garbage  and  Seivage 
are  note  being  turned 
into  fertilizers  on  a 
production  line  basis. 


Compost  Goes  Commercial 


BY  ROBEHr  RODALE 


^  I  'HERE  is  a  newcomer  to  the  fertilizer 
industry'.  This  new  type  of  fertilizer 
will  be  made  from  materials  we  have  been 
burning  and  throwing  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  will  mean  the  large  scale  turn¬ 
ing  of  waste  materials  into  compost  and  a 
long  list  of  people  stand  to  benefit. 

We  need  more  organic  matter  in  soils 
that  have  been  corned  for  many  years 
without  being  rebuilt,  or  soils  that  have 
been  otherwise  over- worked.  The  run-off 
removes  the  humus,  and  so  do  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Composting  is  a  fast  method  of 
replacing  the  valuable  organic  matter. 
The  compost  contains  the  bacteria  needed 
to  keep  the  soil  healthy,  and  help  make 
plant  nutrients  available  to  growing  crops. 

The  commercial  compost  idea  has 
grown  out  of  the  feeling  among  agricul¬ 
tural  specialists  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  bum  and  throw  away  our  muni¬ 
cipal  organic  wastes. 

During  the  past  century,  yields  have 
increased  steadily  with  the  development 
of  new  crop  varieties  and  new  tillage 
practices.  And  since  plant  nutrients  are  the 


raw  materials  from  which  crops  are  made 
the  fertilizer  industry-  has  expanded 
steadily. 

The  men  behind  the  commercial  com¬ 
post  movement  are  making  headway  with 
their  revolutionary  plans  and  some  of 
their  new  product  is  already  moving  out 
to  a  few  pioneering  farmers  across  the 
country-. 

In  addition  to  providing  much  needed 
humus  for  the  soil,  the  movement 
promises  to  bring  a  new  source  of  revenue 
to  cities  which  now  burn  municipal  wastes 
in  expensive  incinerators,  and  dump  sew¬ 
age  into  our  streams.  Several  cities  are  now 
getting  into  the  compost  business,  and  more 
are  studying  the  plan.  Miami.  Florida,  has 
signed  a  contract  making  all  of  its  garbage 
available  to  a  firm  that  will  convert  it  into 
comp)ost.  Joseph  Frazer,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Kaiser-Frazer  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  started  the  large  scale  production 
of  organic  fertilizer  in  the  Union  Stock- 
yards  at  Chicago,  .\llentown  and  Reading. 
Pennsylvania,  have  concluded  experiments 
with  garbage  composting  processes  and  are 


considering  building  plants  capable  of 
converting  their  garbage  into  fertilizer. 
West  coast  cities  are  drawing  up  refuse 
composting  plans  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
the  smog  menace,  one  of  the  causes  of 
which  is  smoke  from  incinerators.  The 
city  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  has  been 
treating  its  sludge  by  an  aeration  process 
for  24  years  and  selling  it  under  the  trade 
name  Milorganite.  To  date,  Milwaukee 
has  sold  more  than  a  million  tons  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Many  departments  of  sanitation  are 
planning  to  abandon  their  costly  inciner¬ 
ators  in  favor  of  the  income  producing, 
composting  plants.  The  success  of  pilot 
plants  (such  as  the  recent  one  at  Mt.  \Volf 
Pa.,  conducted  by  Frazer  Products  Inc., 
of  Chicago)  has  caused  widespread  whis¬ 
pering  in  municipal  circles  about  the 
possibility  of  garbage  as  a  raw  material 
instead  of  a  waste  product. 

The  organic  wastes  of  our  cities  amount 
to  more  than  10,000,000  tons  per  vear. 
As  organic  matter  loses  half  its  weight  as 
it  decays,  this  supply  of  garbage  could  be 
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( onvcrtcd  into  j.fK)0/)00  tons  of  compost. 
Obviously.  j.bOO.OfX)  tons  of  compost 
if*uld  (  hangc  the  fertilizer  supply  pic  ture 
markedly. 

The  two  raw  tnaterials  which  arc  avail- 
.ible  in  abundance  are  sewage  and  gar- 
bage.  Both  make  good  compost  and  there 
is  little  difference  in  the  end  product. 

•As  a  potential  source  of  fertilizer  the 
sludge  filtered  from  our  sewers  is  almost 
as  important  as  garbage.  Hundreds  of  tons 
of  it  are  now  being  used  as  fertilizer  all 
over  the  countrs-.  In  its  raw  form  its  nutri¬ 
tional  c|uality  is  low  and  its  disease  spread¬ 
ing  ability  is  high.  Dr.  Selman  Waksman, 
discoverer  of  the  wonder  drug  strepto- 
Tiiycin.  points  out  that  composting  makes 
sewage  safe  for  using  on  crops. 

In  many  cases,  this  sludge  will  be  mi.xcd 
with  garbage  that  is  to  be  converted  into 
fertilizer;  the  raw  material  will  be  20  per 
c  ent  sludge  and  80  per  cent  garbage. 

The  city  of  Dayton.  Ohio,  has  been 
selling  about  two  thirds  of  its  annual 
sludge  production  each  year  as  fertilizer. 
Much  of  it  goes  to  specialty  farmers,  and 
greenhouse  operators,  but  scattered 
throughout  the  farm  lands  around  Dayton 
are  a  few  fanners  such  as  Henr>’  Rchling 
who  use  the  sludge  on  their  field  crops. 
“I’ve  been  using  the  stuff  for  18  years,  and 
I  find  it’s  fine  fertilizer  for  everything  ex¬ 
cept  potatoes,”  Rchling  says.  “Causes  scab 
on  potatoes.  ^Vhen  we  first  started  using  it 
we  spread  it  two  inches  thick  on  our  fields. 
Now  we  add  aOO  pounds  to  the  acre  every 
time  we  plant  a  new  crop.  It  keeps  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil  high  and  that 
has  helped  us  to  increase  production  every 
year.” 

The  sludge  humus  which  Rehling  buys 
from  the  city  of  Dayton  sells  for  $11.00  a 
ton  in  80  pound  bags  which  is  in  line  with 
current  fertilizer  prices.  It  has  an  analysis 
of  about  2-2-2.  It  is  jjrocessed  in  huge 
digesters  to  convert  it  into  humus  and  kill 
harmful  bacteria. 

Count  Your  Change 

.Although  the  amount  of  fertilizer  that 
cities  are  now  manufacturing  is  almost 
insignificant,  predictions  are  that  this 
young  fertilizer  industry  will  grow  rapidly 
in  the  next  decade.  As  composting  plants 
spring  up  near  centers  of  population,  com¬ 
post  prices  should  come  down.  Today, 
commercial  compost  is  still  expensive;  it 
can  be  bought  for  $50.00  a  ton.  .At  this 
price,  it  is  attractive  mostly  to  producers 
of  high  value  specialty  crops.  7’he  large 
scale  plants  now  in  the  planning  stage  will 
be  able  to  s(‘ll  their  fertilizers  at  a  lower 
rate,  probably  $25.00  or  $!f0.00  a  ton. 

Why  is  garbage  finally  being  put  to 
work?  One  reason  is  that  experimenters 
have  recently  learm-d  to  compost  garbage 
rapidly.  While  it  formerly  took  six  months 
for  garbage  to  decay,  it  can  now  be  con¬ 
verted  into  dark,  odorless  humus  in  as 
little  as  five  days. 

.\nother  reason  is  the  growing  feeling 
among  agriculturalists  that  all  is  not  as 
ro^y  as  present  crop  surpluses  would  in¬ 
dicate.  Dr.  William  A.  Albrecht,  of  the 


University  of  Missouri,  has  been  pointing 
out  to  farmers  that,  even  though  their 
yields  are  high,  protein  content  of  their 
crops  has  been  dropping.  This  drop  in 
food  value  is  more  pronounced  in  de¬ 
pleted  soils. 

Our  soils  have  skidded  from  an  average 
four  per  cent  of  organic  matter  200  years 
ago  to  one  and  one  half  per  cent  today. 
Organic  matter  is  the  chief  source  of 
nitrogen  to  most  crops.  In  addition,  it 
provides  good  living  conditions  for  im¬ 
portant  soil  bacteria. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  new  sources 
of  organic  materials  enterprising  experi¬ 
menters  awoke  to  the  fact,  as  long  as  30 
years  ago,  that  garbage  can  be  turned  into 
plant  food.  Bagasse,  the  “garbage”  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  refineries,  has 
long  been  decomposed  and  hauled  back 
to  the  fields. 

The  problem  in  reclaiming  organic 
waste  is  how  to  convert  it  from  a  trouble¬ 
some.  raw  mass  into  a  product  capable  of 
releasing  plant  foods  efficiently.  Most  of 
our  city  engineers  still  fail  to  see  these 
organic  wastes  as  potential  fertilizer.  They 
bum  their  garbage  in  complicated  fur¬ 
naces  which  they  call  “destructors.”  A 
representative  of  the  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Sanitation  recently  stated 
that  the  destructor  method  is  the  most 
satisfactory  because  it  “destroys  all  the 
organic  matter  in  garbage  and  leaves  a 
harmless  product  that  can  be  used  as  a 
fill.” 

The  destructor  process  is  convenient,  as 


the  man  from  New  York  pointed  out. 
However,  cities  have  always  realized  that 
it  is  expensive  and  have  been  constantly 
trying  to  find  some  more  profitable  means 
to  dispose  of  their  garbage.  Some  of  it 
is  fed  to  pigs,  but  garbage  fed  pigs  have 
four  times  as  much  trichinosis  as  their 
grain  fed  cousins. 

Another  method  of  disposing  of  gar¬ 
bage  profitably  is  by  using  conversion 
plants  that  extract  fat  from  garbage.  The 
residue  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  filler.  During 
the  war,  when  fat  sold  for  1 1  cents  a 
pound,  these  conversion  plants  were  gold 
mines.  Now,  with  fat  selling  for  two  cents, 
they  don’t  pay  their  way. 

How  Garbage  is  Composted 

Conversion  of  garbage  into  fertilizer 
in  this  country  has  been  made  p)ossible 
by  artificially  speeding  up  the  decay 
process.  The  seven  factors  which  influence 
the  process  are  bacteria,  temperature, 
moisture,  air,  pH,  the  size  of  the  pieces  of 
raw  material  and  its  composition.  Most  of 
these  factors  cannot  be  controlled  when 
the  garbage  is  composted  in  heaps.  Gar¬ 
bage  conversion  experts  have  designed 
digesters,  large,  silo-like  tanks,  with  which 
they  can  control  every  phase  of  the  com¬ 
posting  operation. 

\*i’hat  is  the  Secret? 

The  real  secret  of  fast  composting  is 
the  use  of  bacteria.  There  are  7000  types 
of  decompwjsing  bacteria,  and  each  type 
works  fastest  under  a  different  set  of  con- 


DIGESTED  SLUDGE  from  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  sewage  disposal  plant  con  be  applied  with 
tractor-drawn  spreaders.  Henry  Rehling  and  his  son  are  filling  the  spreader  to  treat  wheat 
stubble  before  disking.  Rehling  has  used  the  sludge  for  1 1  years  and  no  longer 
recalls  how  much  he  has  applied  to  his  land.  He  says  it’s  no  good  for  potatoes. 


STOCKYARD  MANURE  is  composted  into  organic  fertilizer 
in  five  days  in  the  new  plant  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 


ditions.  When  the  random  assortment  of  bacteria,  such  as  those 
found  in  compost  heaps,  are  depended  on.  time  wastes  while 
those  best  suited  to  the  situation  multiply  and  begin  to  work. 

Before  putting  a  digester  to  work  a  culture  of  a  few  strains  of 
fast  working  bacteria  is  mixed  with  ever\-  handful  of  ground-up 
garbage  that  is  put  in  the  digester.  They  go  to  work  immediately, 
and  within  a  short  time,  have  changed  the  foul  smelling  garbage 
into  clean  earth. 

The  digester  preserves  the  correct  living  conditions  for  the 
bacteria.  Rotating  arms  keep  the  mass  moving  and  allow  air  to 
penetrate  it.  Moisture,  temperature  and  carbon  dioxide  are 
checked  constantly.  \s  more  garbage  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  by  conveyors,  unloaders  pull  the  finished  compost  out  at 
the  bottom.  In  a  matter  of  five  to  seven  days,  the  garbage  is 
decomposed,  dried  and  bagged  ready  for  market. 

The  digester  used  by  the  Frazer  Illinois  Compost  Corporation  is 
the  most  advanced.  It  is  glass  lined,  electrically  operated,  and 
direetlv  connected  to  a  bagging  plant.  A  complete  plant  is  now 
operating  in  Chicago,  composting  the  manure  of  the  Union  Stock¬ 
yards.  .^s  soon  as  the  ‘“bugs”  are  ironed  out.  Frazer  plans  to 
expand,  building  digesters  across  the  country',  wherever  there  is  a 
source  of  raw  organic  matter.  The  present  production  of  15  tons 


a  day  is  sold  out  for  weeks  in  advance.  One  order  was  received 
from  Puerto  Rico  for  20  lbs.  of  this  compost  to  be  sent  express. 

The  city  of  Miami’s  conversion  plant  will  work  on  a  slightly 
different  principle.  The  day’s  collection  of  garbage  is  placed  in 
a  large  concrete  tank,  sealed  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
for  a  month.  Although  the  process  is  slower,  the  cost  of  upkeep 
is  reduced. 

Miami  is  the  first  city  to  actually  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
garbage  composting  firm.  The  style  of  her  contract  with  the 
Florida-Carribean  Bio-Thermal  Operating  Company  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  other  cities  dealing  with  composting  firms. 
Miami  has  agreed  to  pay  S3,50.000  a  year  for  20  years  for  the 
service  of  having  her  garbage  taken  away,  excluding  the  cost  of 
collection.  This  is  how  much  it  now  costs  Miami  to  burn  ber 
garbage.  City  officials  feel  this  long  term  contract  is  justified  in 
the  face  of  rising  population  and  disposal  costs. 

.Ml  profits  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  manufactured  from 
Miami’s  garbage  will  be  retained  by  the  contracting  firm.  A 
$.3,000,000  plant  will  be  built  by  the  company  within  two  years. 

Others  cities  plan  to  finance  their  own  projects.  Still  others 
receive  royalties  on  each  ton  of  compost  produced.  Small  cities 
can  compost  their  garbage  in  heaps  using  only  bacteria,  man¬ 
power  and  tractor  mounted  manure  loaders.  A  glance  at  the 
overall  picture  indicates  that  municipalities  will  find  garbage 
composting  more  economical  than  burning  and  more  satisfactory 
than  dumping.  The  reclaiming  of  a  waste  product  and  the  saving 
of  tax  money  will  have  its  appeal  to  the  tax  payer. 

Compost  and  the  Farmer 

How  the  purchaser  of  garbage  compost  will  make  out  is  going 
to  depend  on  his  distance  from  the  source  of  supply,  the  character 
of  his  soil,  the  type  of  crop  he  produces,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  soil. 

Before  assigning  a  permanent  place  in  his  budget  to  this 
reclaimed  waste,  he  will  want  to  know  exactly  how  it  compares 
to  the  fertilizer  he  is  now  using.  Perhaps  green  manure  crops  and 
stable  manure  would  satisfy  his  organic  fertilizer  needs  more 
economically. 

.Actual  use  is  the  best  way  to  tell  if  composted  garbage  is  worth 
its  price.  It  is  possible  to  analyze  it  like  an  ordinary  fertilizer  and 
assign  it  an  NPK  rating.  Sir  .Albert  Howard,  the  originator  of  the 
waste  composting  concept,  said  that  100  pounds  of  composted 
garbage  contains  seven  pounds  of  nitrogen,  two  and  a  half  pounds 
(Continued  on  page  88) 


COMPOST  is  especially  valuable  on  soils  low  in  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  It  helps  soil  retain  moisture  tilth,  fertility,  and  alkalinity. 


LARGE  SCREENINGS  from  the  freshly  mode  compost  are  dumped 
bock  into  the  digester  os  source  of  bacteria  for  the  new  botch. 


IN  LESS  THAN  ONE  WEEK  stock  yard  manure  and  straw  is  turned  into  compost,  o  humus  product 
filled  with  living  bacteria,  and  capable  of  enriching  soil.  Compost  is  still  produced  in  quantities 
too  small  for  economical  use  on  large  areas,  but  industrialists  promise  lower  prices  with  increased 
production.  Thousands  of  cities  in  every  port  of  the  country  hove  row  materials  for  compost  in 
the  garbage  and  sewage  they  collect.  Only  a  few,  however,  ore  turning  wastes  into  fertilizer. 
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BY  BRADFORD  KXAFP,  JR. 


BEEF  BULL  TESTING 


Fast  growing  steers  are  the  get  of  growthy  bulls. 

Bull  progeny  testing  finds  the  blood  lines 
that  produce  economical  money -making  beef. 


AS  THE  BULL  GROWS  so  will  the  calves  he 
sires  grow.  The  young  bull  on  the  scales 
averaged  two  and  a  half  pounds  gain  a 
day  during  testing;  his  calves  will  be  fast 
growers  since  half  their  inherited  growth 
characteristics  will  come  from  their  sire. 


the  high  plateau  range  along  the 
'-^Yellowstone  River  in  Montana  a  herd 
of  purebred  Herefords  is  proving  that  there 
is  no  relationship  between  the  appearance 
of  a  beef  animal  and  its  ability  to  gain 
weight  rapidly  and  economically. 

Here  at.  the  U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Miles  City,  Montana, 
a  project  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
14  years  which  may  result  in  proven  sires 
in  the  beef  field  as  there  are  proven  sires 
today  in  the  dairy  field.  As  a  result  of  this 
work  it  may  be  that  some  day  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  a  bull  could  be  adver¬ 
tised  as.for  instance,  the  sire  of  .50  AR 
sons  and  daughters  with  records  of  2.5 
pounds  per  day  gain  in  weight,  himself 
the  son  of  a  sire  of  120  AR  sons  and 
daughters  of  2.3  pound  records. 

The  object  of  this  project  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  factors  influence  the  rapid, 
economic  growth  of  a  beef  animal.  They 
are  not  out  to  prove  that  the  old  standard 
of  selecting  beef  animals  on  appearance 
alone  was  wrong,  but  merely  to  test  this 
standard  against  the  ability  to  put  on 
weight. 


Charles  Haigler  and  son  of  Washington 
Courthouse,  Ohio,  are  Hereford  breeders 
who  have  long  suspected  that  their  show¬ 
iest  animals  were  not  nearly  their  best. 
“I  once  had  a  top  show  bull  here.”  Haigler 
said,  “a  chunky,  compact  individual,  but 
his  get  never  gained  as  fast  as  the  calves 
of  a  bigger.heavier  bull  that  was  not  nearly 
as  attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
show  ring.  At  first  this  was  just  a  suspicion 
with  me  and  then  I  began  to  test  it  out  by 
weighing  the  calves  at  frequent  intervals 
and  keeping  accurate  records  of  their 
gains.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  ^find  out  that 
the  get  of  the  bigger  bull  could  outgain 
the  calves  that  were  sired  by  the  compact 
type  and  that  their  get  inherited  the  same 
ability  right  down  the  line.” 

Though  Haigler  had  not  heard  of  the 
government  project  at  Miles  City  when 
he  first  started  his  private  test,  he  was 
duplicating  some  of  the  work  performed 
at  the  experiment  station.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  project  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  revolutionaiy  experiment,  there  was 
actually  really  nothing  new  about  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  an  experiment  as 


old  as  the  history  of  livestock  breeding 
itself.  Back  in  the  Eighteenth  century 
Robert  Bakewell,  the  father  of  modern 
breeding  methods,  carefully  tested  his 
animals  to  check  their  utilization  of  feed. 
He  discarded  the  poor  doers  and  bred  on 
with  the  thrifty  ones.  After  the  breeds  and 
their  respective  types  had  become  def¬ 
initely  established,  however,  the  fair  and 
the  livestock  exhibit  became  the  proving 
ground  of  breeding  stock.  This  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  past  150  years.  It  has  re¬ 
sulted  to  a  large  extent  in  a  pattern  of 
breeding  cattle  designed  to  please  the  eye 
of  the  judge  with  little  consideration  given 
to  their  ability  to  produce  beef  efficiently. 
The  breeder  and  the  judge  have  always 
assumed  that  their  ideals  and  types  of 
confonnation  were  indicative  of  beef  pro¬ 
ducing  ability.  From  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  livestock  men  have  handed  down  the 
belief  that  an  animal  with  a  short,  wide 
head,  with  great  width  of  muzzle;  a  chest 
wide,  deep  and  thick,  slung  between  fore¬ 
legs  that  are  wide  apart  is  a  feed  converter 
of  top  class.  A  roomy  middle  was  believed 
to  indicate  feed  capacity  while  the  short, 
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thick  body  was  the  hallmark  of  the  efiieient  and  scored  them  independently  of  the  in  the  feed  lot  or  with  efficiency  of  gain 

producer  of  the  high-price  cuts  of  meat.  other  judges.  The  average  score  of  the  while  on  feed.  It  is  important  to  note 

The  men  who  fathered  the  progeny  tes-  three  men  was  used  as  the  score  of  the  right  here,  however,  that  this  does  not 

ting  project  had  no  great  disagreement  animal  on  the  basis  of  100  for  the  perfect  mean  that  the  more  common  looking  or 

with  this  standard.  They  merely  wanted  to  individual  and  30  for  the  poorest.  Points  undesirable  animal  can  be  expected  to  gain 

test  it.  So  in  setting  up  the  program  they  scored  were  scale,  thickness  of  flesh,  more  rapidly  or  efficiently  than  the  better 


determined  that  the  first  line  of  research 
should  be  a  correlation  study  to  determine 
whether  ability  to  make  economical  gains 
could  be  appraised  by  visual  observation 
or  by  measurements.  It  didn’t  take  too 
long  to  get  the  answer. 

.Ml  steers  at  the  Miles  City  Station  were 
scored  for  beef  type  at  the  time  of  weaning 
and  just  prior  to  going  into  the  feed  lot. 
.\  committee  of  three  competent  and  well 
trained  animal  husbandmen  and  livestock 
judges  judged  each  animal  individually 


smoothness,  character  of  head,  width  and 
depth  of  chest,  depth  of  rear  flank,  width 
and  straightness  of  back,  thickness  over 
loin,  width  and  thickness  over  rump,  full¬ 
ness  and  depth  of  round  and  overall  width 
and  symmetry  of  body. 

In  time,  613  steers,  the  get  of  83  differ¬ 
ent  Hereford  sires,  were  scored  in  this 
manner,  placed  on  feed  test,  and  weighed 
at  regular  interxals.  The  test  disclosed 
definitely  that  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  scores  and  subseejuent  gain 


type.  It  simply  means  that  future  gains  or 
efficiency  cannot  be  predicted  from  visual 
observation  of  the  animal  before  the  feed¬ 
ing  trial  starts.  It  was  also  found  that 
both  rate  of  gain  and  score  were  inherited 
characteristics,  more  or  less  independent 
of  each  other.  This  leaves  the  breeder  free 
to  select  for  rate  of  gain  and  this  selec¬ 
tion  does  not  materially  affect  the  tvpe 
or  conformation.  .And  since  these  two 
valuable  characteristics  are  not  related, 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


THE  PAYOFF  comes  at  the  slaughter  house.  The  grower  is  interested  in  the  rate  and  economy  of  growth;  meat  packers 
are  interested  in  the  percentage  of  useable  beef  to  waste  matter.  Both  factors  are  inherited,  but  are  not  correlated. 


\ 
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Marshall  fl  alters,  and  a  feiv  other  farmers^ 
still  place  their  faith  in  colorful,  open-pollinated 

Indian  corn  and  hope  for  yields  e(pial  to  hybrids. 
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Calico 


corn 


He  tics  the  sei-d  ears  in  bunches  of  10  or 
12  with  a  piece  of  binder  twine  and  han^s 
them  from  the  rafters  in  the  basement. 

Once  in  a  while  neighboring  farmer^ 
decide  to  plant  some  speckled  corn  and 
come  to  Walters  for  seed.  He  d(x-sn’t  want 
to  sell  his  seed  corn  outright,  but  prefers 
to  trade  for  an  etjual  amount  of  regular 
yellow  corn.  \\  hen  the  yellow  corn  comes 
in,  there  may  be*  only  two  sacks  of  it,  but 
Walters  piles  it  over  to  one  side  of  his 
colorful  pile  of  Indian  corn,  so  they  won’t 
get  mixed  up.  ‘‘Don’t  want  to  pollute  this 
speckled  corn,”  he  explains. 

Walters  bought  his  44  acre  farm  in 
1925.  “The  land  was  so  poor  then  it 
wouldn’t  raise  a  decent  crop  of  |x>vert\ 
grass,”  he  recalls.  “I  started  to  build  it 
up  and  now  it’s  in  pretty  good  shape. 
There’s  nothing  like  cow  manure  to  bring 
up  a  field.” 

Walters  has  heard  of  another  farmer 
over  near  Normal.  Illinois,  who  also  raises 
speckled  corn.  His  name  is  W.  M.  Aren- 
dcll,  and  he  raises  most  of  his  corn  to  sell. 
Women  from  Normal  who  want  it  foi 
decorations  pay  a  nickel  an  ear.  and 
.\rendcll  sells  it  for  seed  at  five  dollars  a 
bushel.  Walters  has  nothing  against  selling 
his  corn  for  profit,  but  since  he  plants  it 
for  livestock  feed,  that’s  all  he  asks.  “It’s 
pretty,”  he  says,  “but  I’ll  leave  that  side 
of  it  for  other  folks  to  think  about.  My 
cows  and  me  have  to  be  practical.” 


comes  in  autumn,  Walters  starts  hauling 
his  corn  to  the  barn,  a  shock  at  a  time. 
“My  little  sled  will  just  hold  about  a 
shock,”  he  says,  “and  by  hauling  it  into 
the  barn  I  can  husk  it  where  the  wind 
isn’t  blowin’  the  snow  down  my  neck. 
Huskin’s  a  good  winter  job,”  he  adds, 
“and  I  don’t  have  to  be  in  any  rush  about 
getting  it  finished.” 

His  barn  is  about  25  feet  from  the  state 
highway  that  cuts  through  his  farm.  .After 
he  has  husked  a  few  shocks,  and  the  corn 
pile  starts  to  grow  on  the  barn  floor,  he 
begins  to  get  \  isitors.  “^Vomen  from  town 
drive  by,”  he  points  out,  “and  when  they 
sec  the  corn  through  the  barn  doors,  stop 
to  see  if  they  can  get  a  few  ears.  They 
u.se  it  for  decorations.  I  always  give  them 
some.  I  never  miss  a  few  ears  at  a  time. 
I  remember  one  woman  brought  it  back, 
after  keeping  it  in  her  house  during  the 
holidays.” 

While  Walters  husks  his  corn  he  keeps 
an  eye  open  for  exceptionally  gtx)d  ears 
for  next  year’s  seed.  There  is  a  burlap 
Nack  handy  and  he  occasionally  drops  a 
highly  colored  ear  of  corn  into  it.  He 
chooses  large  ears  for  planting,  and  wants 
the  grains  to  be  large  ones  growing  in 
sti. light  rows  and  extending  well  down 
over  the  end  of  the  ear.  It  doesn’t  matter 
what  the  colors  are.  "I  don’t  try  to  mix 
the  colors  of  the  seed,”  he  says.  “I  just 
plant  what  comes  and  take  what  comes.” 


CORN  husking  is  usually  just  one  mo¬ 
notonous  ear  after  another,  but  not 
for  Marshall  Walters  of  Butler  County, 
Ohio.  Every  ear  that  5Valters  sticks  his 
huskin’  p«'g  into  is  a  surprise  package.  He 
never  knows  what  the  next  ear  will  look 
like,  and  when  his  crop  is  finally  husked 
and  piled  on  the  floor  of  his  barn,  he 
not  only  has  some  good  corn  feed  but  a 
mighty  pretty  pile.  His  wife  thinks  his 
Indian  corn  is  so  pretty  it’s  a  shame  to 
fevd  it  to  the  cows. 

^Valters  plants  what  he  calls  ‘‘speckled 
corn.”  because  he  likes  it  better  than 
hybrid.  His  corn  is  the  same  kind  the 
Indians  jilanted  for  centuries.  The  corn 
th(‘  Indians  grew  ranged  in  color  from 
derp  maroon  through  yellow  to  white. 
The  yellow  grains  were  selected  by  the 
first  white  settlers  and  the  common  yellow 
dent,  the  popular  variety  before  the  hy¬ 
brids  came  along,  was  developed.  Today 
open  |X)llinated  corn  holds  out  in  only  a 
few  isolated  spots  in  the  mountains  of 
Kentucky  and  I'ennessee,  and  in  the 
deserts  of  .New  Mexico  and  .Arizona  which 
still  have  no  hybrid  variety. 

Ill  rough  selection  of  the  best  and 
largest  ears  for  seed  \Valters’  “speckled 
corn”  is  almost  as  large  as  the  hybrid  corn 
his  neighbors  grow.  It  is  sometimes  called 
calico  corn,  or  squaw  corn. 

Calico  corn  is  still  grown  outside  the 
mountains  by  a  few  farmers  like  Walters 
who  says.  “I  have  never  found  anything 
that  does  as  well  on  my  ground.  Sure  it's 
pretty,”  he  adds,  “but  I  don’t  grow  it  be¬ 
cause  it’s  pretty.  I  grow  it  because  it’s 
good  feed  and  yields  well  on  these  hill¬ 
sides.  I  planted  si.x  acres  this  year  and  I 
figure  I  got  500  bushels  of  corn.  I  didn’t 
use  fertilizer,  except  manure.  I  tried  that 
hybrid  corn  here  one  year,”  he  adds: 
“maybe  it  was  the  weather,  but  it  didn’t 
yield  so  good.  It  was  so  hard  I  couldn’t 
feed  it  without  grinding  it.  I  grind  this 
corn  too  for  my  milk  cows,  but  for  the 
horses  I  just  chop  it  up.  The  bull  will 
eat  a  bushel  of  it  a  day.  Maybe  I  should 
trs-  hybrid  again,  but  I  guess  I’m  in  a 
rut.”  Walters  doesn’t  care  to  hazard  a 
guesN  on  what  his  land  would  produce  if 
planted  to  hybrid,  but  he  admits  that  his 
spcH  kled  corn  jirobably  yields  well,  not  be- 
cauNc  of  his  p(K>r  land,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
and  that  speckled  corn  takes  as  much  from 
the  soil  as  hybrid  does. 

.About  the  time  the  first  heavv  frost 


AT  FIVE  CENTS  AN  EAR  W.  M.  Arendell  (below)  mokes  a  good  profit  on  his  calico  corn. 
Women  from  nearby  Normal,  Illinois,  buy  it  for  decorations  during  holiday  seasons 
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THE  CROSSROADS  GROCERY  with  its  pot-bellied  stove  and  open  cracker  barrel  has  grown  up  to  this,  Don  Floreo's  Form  and  Home  Center. 


COLOSSUS  OF 

BY  TOM  -McCarthy 


The  old  fashioned  country  store  at  the  diverse  pursuits  as  hog  butchering  and  than  a  passing  resemblance  to  the  tra- 

crossroads  has  made  a  comeback  in  baby  sitting.  ditional  circus  sideshows.  Last  year  a 

southern  Ohio,  although  Grandad  might  One  element  of  the  old-time  country  live  chicken  with  four  legs  was  the  star 

not  recognize  its  streamlined  modern  store  has  been  preser\’ed  intact — the  tra-  attraction.  This  year,  “the  most  corn- 

counterpart  of  glass,  steel,  and  slab  con-  dition  of  neighborly  ser\'ice.  Don  Florea  fortable  chicken  in  the  Ohio  \’alley”  is 

Crete.  Trade  that  by-passed  the  old-time  believes  that  sales  follow  ser\ice,  and  he  growing  to  plump  maturity  on  balanced 

general  store  with  the  advent  of  the  auto  knows  from  experience  that  farm  custom-  feeds  inside  a  narrow  necked  bottle, 

and  paved  roads  is  moving  back  to  the  '  ers  never  forget  the  help  extended  in  cheer-  The  poultry  houses  provide  a  continu- 

countn.’  to  Don  Florea’s  “department  store  fully  repairing  a  broken  down  milking  ing  demonstration  for  farm  customers  of 

in  a  cornfield”  near  Milford,  Ohio.  machine  at  2  a.m.;  in  helping  to  curb  an  the  worth  of  Farm  and  Home  Center’s 

Florea’s  Farm  and  Home  Center,  called  outbreak  of  disease  in  a  flock  of  chickens;  feed  recommendations  in  the  raising  of 

the  biggest  general  store  in  the  world,  stops  or  in  making  room  for  a  cookie  and  cake  chickens.  City  customers  are  reassured  by 

the  city-bound  farmer  and  brings  the  sale  by  a  rural  Ladies  .\id  Society,  even  the  presence  of  the  poultr\’  houses,  since 

citv  shopper  to  the  country’  by  offering  though  it  is  in  direct  competition  to  the  the  egg  counter  proclaims  its  wares  are 

free  parking  on  its  49  acre  lot  and  by  pil-  baked  goods  department  of  his  own  store.  only  ten  seconds  away  from  the  nest, 

ing  on  its  shelves  ever>’  known  want  of  Seen  from  Highway  28,  Florea’s  mer-  The  incubator  designed  to  hatch  60.000 
man.  chandising  mammoth  dominates  the  open  chicks  at  one  time  vies  for  attention  with 

A  charred  ruin  in  1946,  the  Farm  and  fields  like  the  big  top  of  a  circus  tent.  the  chickens  that  lay  eggs  with  red  and 

Home  Center  has  grown  in  three  years  Signs  at  the  entrance  drive  announcing  green  yolks  to  demonstrate  the  importance 

into  a  multi-million  dollar  business  with  “This  is  it!”  are  almost  up  to  the  colorful  of  diet  in  poultry  raising.  But  the  big  show 

more  than  a  hundred  employees,  who  in  standards  of  a  carnival  midway.  .And  the  is  inside  the  Farm  and  Home  Center’s 

addition  to  selling  ever\’thing  from  safety  cluster  of  poultrv’  houses  just  across  the  monolithic  main  building,  with  its  acre 

pins  to  tractors,  are  engaged  in  such  drive  from  the  main  building  have  more  of  floor  space  and  a  half  mile  of  grocery 
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THE  BROCK  AGENCY 
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FLOREA  can  talk  farming  to  farmers;  his  approach  to  big  business  is  as  informal  as  his  office  appointments. 


THE  CROSSROADS 


shelves.  Tractors,  galvanized  wash  tubs, 
wire  fencing  and  watering  troughs  flank 
the  entry  steps  like  a  guard  of  honor. 

Inside  the  big  glass  doors,  during  the 
weekend  shopping  rush,  customers  crowd 
by  stacks  of  unpainted  furniture,  the  pop¬ 
corn  machine,  and  the  open  freezer  units 
offering  ice  cream  on  a  stick,  so  they  can 
take  their  places  with  those  waiting  in 
line  for  a  wheeled  service  basket  re- 
lincjuished  by  an  outgoing  shopper. 

Some  of  the  baskets  are  banded  with 
red  paint  and  are  sterilized  daily  so  that 
they  may  be  used  as  a  baby  bugg\’  for 
junior  while  mother  fills  the  lower  basket 
of  the  two-tiered  contrivance  with  gro¬ 
ceries. 

This  atom  age  country  store  boasts  no 
cracker  barrel  and  pot-bellied  stove,  but 
the  conversation  around  the  new  model 
tractor,  or  over  a  soda  in  the  big  store’s 
restaurant,  is  as  old  as  farming  itself.  .And 
the  loudspeaker  lends  county  fair  atmos¬ 


phere  as  it  spills  out  the  strains  of  a  hill¬ 
billy  ballad  along  with  announcements  of 
cut-price  specials  ranging  from  hard 
candy  to  corn  pickers  and  water  pumjjs. 

The  Carnival  Touch 

City  and  farm  accents  mingle  with  the 
falsetto  of  a  lad  hawking  hot  dogs,  the 
hawker’s  spiel  as  he  chants  the  virtues  of 
vacuum  cleaners  and  kitchen  gadgets,  and 
the  screams  of  a  wrestling  crowd  chan¬ 
neled  into  the  store  on  a  television  set 
in  the  appliance  department.  Sometimes 
the  confusion  is  compounded,  as  on  the 
night  before  Hallowe’en  last  year  when 
more  than  100  women  shoppers  showed 
up  in  masks  and  costumes  in  order  to 
qualify  for  free  cider  and  candy. 

Roughly  half  the  floor  space  of  the  main 
building  is  devoted  to  the  meat,  grocery 
and  produce  departments,  but  strict 
departmentalization  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  A  housewife  shopping  for 


canned  goods  finds  herself  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  odd  lots  of  glassware,  lamp 
shades,  dog  harnesses  and  sun  glasses. 
The  baked  goods  department  and  dough¬ 
nut  kitchen  are  flanked  by  a  barbershop 
and  the  side  of  a  house  erected  to  demon¬ 
strate  storm  sash.  Hardware,  household 
appliances,  toys,  dr\’  goods,  new  automo¬ 
biles,  and  boots  and  shoes  unchecked  by 
any  partitioning  sort  of  flow  together  in 
the  corner  of  the  store  which  opens  on  a 
garage  where  a  customer  may  have  his 
car  serviced  while  he  shops. 

Farmers  with  feedlot  mud  on  their 
overalls  push  through  the  crowds  to  dicker 
for  an  automobile  or  an  electric  refriger¬ 
ator  with  a  load  of  hogs  or  a  couple  of 
steers  as  down  payment.  \Vhile  the  farmer 
unloads  his  liv'estock,  his  wife  shops  for 
house  dresses,  and  his  youngsters  eye  the 
fishing  rods  and  baseball  equipment  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  refrigerated  cases  displaying 
freshwater  catfish,  live  oysters  from  Vir- 
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sjinia  and  lohstrr  tails  imported  from  Australia. 

Behind  the  90  f(K)t  long  counter  offering  cellophane-wrapped 
meat"  and  poultry,  giant  refrigerator  doors  open  on  2..S00  frozen 
food  lo<  kers  where  farm  customers  may  store  the  meat  from  their 
own  livestot  k  after  it  has  been  slaughtered,  cut  up  to  order, 
frozen  and  w  rajjped  for  a  prcn  essing  charge  of  a  few  cents  a  pound. 

F(K)d  locker  users  from  the  city  are  insited  to  buy  a  whole  hog 
or  a  hind  tjuarter  of  beef  at  a  wholesale  price  so  they  can  enjoy 
choice  meat  from  livestock  raisers  who  bought  their  feed  from 
the  Farm  and  Home  Center. 


.Meal  is  ihe  Specialty 

\Vhen  hogs  sold  at  -SI  7.00  a  hundred  weight  on  the  market,  the 
cost  to  Farm  and  Home  customers  was  2.)  cents  a  pound  for  a 
whole  hog.  slaughtered,  chilled,  cut  to  order,  with  the  lard  ren¬ 
dered.  sausage  stuffed,  the  hams  and  bacon  sugar  cured  and 
hic  kory  smoked,  and  the  fresh  meat  frozen.  I'he  fresh  pork  is 
wrappc'd  in  meal-sized  packages  for  storage  in  a  food  locker 
rented  from  the  Farm  and  Home  Center. 

Buving  its  meats  and  poultry  from  farmers  following  the  store's 
own  feeding  |jrogram.  the  Farm  and  Home  Center  boasts  of  a 
“(luality  ( ontrol”  that  begins  on  the  farm  and  is  carric'd  through 
its  own  meat  jjrocessing  plant  which  can  handle  600  hogs.  12*) 
cattle,  or  10.000  chickens  a  day. 

Meats  and  poultry  are  sold  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Ol 
40.000  turkeys  sold  since  the  plant  opened  three  years  ago.  less 
than  a  dozen  have  been  returned  by  customers  claiming  dissat- 
isfac  tion. 

•Shoppers  are  inv  ited  to  watch  the  slaughtering  and  butchering 
in  th«'  rear  of  the  store,  which  last  year  processed  2..")00  cattle. 
6.0(M(  hogs  and  100.000  poultry.  These  figures  are  still  far  below 
the  theoretical  capacity  of  the  plant,  which  boasts  machinery  to 
automatically  dehair  a  hog  in  4.')  seconds,  and  to  remove  the 
feathers  of  !>00  chickens  an  hour. 

The  thermostatically  controlled  smokehouse  can  take  400  hams 
at  one  time,  ^’oung  green  hickory  logs  cut  fiom  the  store’s  own 
woodlot  are  used  for  smoking.  Lard  is  rendered  the  slow,  old- 
fashioned  open  kettle  way. 

This  new  style  countrv  store  has  a  roof  especially  construct(‘d 
to  ( haniK'l  rainwater  into  cisterns  of  2.*)0.000  gallon  capacity,  a 
water  supply  sufficient  for  a  town  of  2..*)00  people.  The  store's 
own  sewage  disposal  system  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  i 


TOP  TO  BOTTOM  TO  RIGHT:  Competing  with  Florea's  own  bakery, 
ladies  of  the  church  hove  a  coke  sole  in  a  corner  of  the  store. — 
Stock  feed  problems  ore  answered  by  Florea  himself.  —  Customers 
wanted  a  barber  shop;  they  have  it.  —  Free  pony  rides  for  the  kids 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  —  The  housewife’s  nose  knows  the  gen¬ 
uine  hickory  smoke.  —  Maybe  he  can  take  a  day  or  two  off  when 
the  corn  is  laid  by.  —  A  customer's  hog  is  tagged  on  its  way  to 
the  locker.  —  A  conference  on  which  color  would  go  best  with  the 
wallpaper. 
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FARMERS  go  to  Floreo  to  ask  when  to  plant  and  when  to  sell  and  what  oils  a  sick  pig.  Form  management  is  free  to  customers 


He  has  a  (juick  solution  lor  the  day-to-day  problems  that  beset 
his  store  or  his  eustoiners.  When  mothers  complained  they  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  their  children  while  they  shopped.  Florea 
trotted  out  his  own  children’s  ponies  and  entertained  the  small 
fry  by  ijivin"  them  pony  rides.  To  put  the  baby  sitting  act  on  a 
really  efficient  basis  he  erected  a  tent  and  installed  a  television 
set  to  entertain  the  vounjEfsters  while  they  iiuuk  hed  free  candy. 
With  that  set-up  one  employee  only  was  needed  to  ride  herd  on 
a  tent-full,  and  the  mamas  shopped  in  peace. 

.\  suggestion  box  inside  the  main  entrance  is  partly  responsibh* 
for  the  wide  variety  of  men  handise  and  service.  Customers  asked 
for  a  barbershop,  and  they  got  it:  some  thought  a  one-day  div 
ch'aning  seivice  would  be  a  conveniem  e.  and  it  was  arranged. 


\illage  of  l.(K)()  peojjle.  Traffic  thnmgh  the  store  in  a  single  day 
ext  »‘eds  the  a.OOO  population  of  Milford,  the  little  country  town 
a  short  distance  awav. 


The  liigeiiioii^t  Florea 

Florea  is  a  resourceful  fellow.  When  the  building  was  being 
constructed  postwar  shortages  of  drain  pipe  threatened  to 
halt  the  project.  The  contractors  advised  Florea  to  give  up 
the  project.  His  response  was  to  locate  a  soil  pipe  plant  in 
.\labama  which  had  men  and  mac  hines  to  make  the  pipe,  but 
none  of  the  vital  scrap  metal  needed  for  the  job.  Somehow  Florea 
rc»unded-up  enough  scrap  in  Ohio  to  fill  two  huge  trailer  trucks, 
lie  sent  the  truck  drivers  south  with  the  loads,  along  with  in¬ 
structions  to  park  at  the  |)lant  until  the  pipe  had  been  made,  then 
load  it  and  bring  it  bac  k  to  Ohio.  Work  continuc'd  on  schedule. 


(Continued  on  page  98) 
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the  sow  off  into  a  ("[utter.  This  is  supjjosed 
to  keep  the  bedding  dry.  hut  actually,  he 
s;jvs.  sows  will  urinate  on  the  high  side. 
'I'hen.  as  the  floor  drains,  more  bedding 
is  saturated  and  has  to  be  changed  more 
often.  However,  he  does  locate  his  pig 
brooders  and  guard  rails  in  a  high  corner. 
'I'liis  insures  dry  lx*dding  at  all  times  for 
the  litter. 

Stevenson  has  worked  out  a  routine 
which  he  follows  during  larrowing.  ffe 
places  a  tub  or  busht'l  basket  over  the 

ilH  \\e;itber 
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RINGOLD  LADY  DORA  and  her  9th  Produc¬ 
tion  Registry  litter  of  ten  pigs.  They  weighed  __ 
369  lbs.  at  the  56-day  weaning  period. 


WHEN  HIS  SOWS  are  farrowing  Stevenson  lives  around  the  clock  in  the  hog  house. 


Ton  Litter  Production 


in  AKTllLK  EDW  AKDS 


f  T  wasn’t  so  long  ago  that  a  ton  litter 
was  a  front  page  story;  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  expense  a  few  farmers 
each  year  made  the  select  group.  Today  a 
ton  litter  is  not  rare,  but  a  hog  man  who 
can  turn  them  out  regularly  as  part  of  his 
program  is  rare. 

J.  \Vard  Stevenson  of  Nodaway  County, 
Missouri,  is  the  rare  one.  He  raises  ton 
litters  as  a  business.  He  says  he  wouldn’t  be 
raising  hogs  if  he  couldn’t  make  his  litters 
weigh  at  least  a  ton,  because  that’s  where 
the  big  profits  are. 

In  fact,  not  long  ago  when  he  set  a  new 
record  for  the  heaviest  litter  of  nine  pigs 
in  the  National  Duroc  .Association  contest, 
he  was  surprised  when  the  association 
notified  him.  He  hadn’t  been  shooting  at 
the  record;  it  was  routine  for  him  to 
qualify  his  Durocs  in  the  association  pro¬ 
duction  registry  field.  His  heavy  litter  of 
nine  pigs  weighed  2557  pounds,  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  284.1  pounds  per  pig  at 
180  days. 


There’s  no  secret  formula  for  raising 
ton  litters  and  Stevenson  believes  anyone 
can  do  it.  But  he  admits  there  are  several 
musts  in  the  business.  These  are  simple 
things,  but  every  farmer  who  raises  ton 
litters  recognizes  that  they  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Perhaps  some  of  their  methods 
may  differ  from  Stevenson’s,  but  they  all 
point  toward  good  care  and  management. 

Stevenson  believes  in  getting  his  litters 
off  to  a  good  start.  This  k  shown  by  a 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  51  litters 
which  he  has  qualified  in  the  production 
registry  contest  held  each  year  by  the 
United  Duroc  Record  Association.  Sows 
have  to  wean  a  320  |x)und  litter  of  at 
least  eight  pigs  at  56  days  of  age.  Gilts 
under  15  months  age  have  to  wean  a  275 
fKJund  litter  of  at  least  eight  pigs.  Steven¬ 
son’s  51  litters,  a  good  percentage  of 
which  were  gilts,  averaged  298.5  per  lit¬ 
ter  at  tw’o  months  age. 

These  sows  farrowed  an  average  of 
11.96  pigs  per  litter  and  weaned  9.23  pigs. 


And  that  is  where  the  profit  in  hogs  lies, 
Stevenson  says.  He  figures  it  takes  the  first 
five  pigs  in  every  litter  for  operating  costs. 

.As  a  rule  he  handles  about  40  brood 
sows  in  the  spring  and  30  during  the  fall 
farrowing  season.  Those  which  save  eight 
or  more  healthy  pigs  and  are  of  superior 
type  and  quality  are  entered  in  the  PR 
contest.  Stevenson  is  particularly  proud 
of  his  weight  records  for  the  paying  size 
litters,  that  is,  litters  which  consistently 
run  8  to  10  or  even  11  strong,  healthy 
pigs.  Runts  have  no  place  in  his  program, 
and  the  few  that  are  born  in  his  litters 
are  immediately  destroyed.  He  gets  rid 
of  sows  which  throw  too  many  runts  and 
squealers. 

Important  as  feeding  and  management 
may  be,  Stevenson  says  you’ve  got  to  start 
with  good  hogs.  He  isn’t  too  set  on  any 
one  breed  or  on  using  crosses  as  long  as 
the  hogs  are  the  right  type.  He  formerly 
used  cross-bred  hogs.  He  has  crossed 
Polands  and  Durocs,  Durocs  and  Berk- 
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shires.  Polands  and  Hampshircs  and  Du- 
rocs  and  Chester  Whites.  -And  Stevenson 
says  you  can  get  results  with  these  pro¬ 
vided  you  start  with  quality  stock.  From 
his  own  experience  he  is  firmly  eonvinced 
that  the  cross  doesn’t  materially  help  the 
(juality  of  the  offspring.  That’s  why  he 
decided  about  10  years  ago  to  stick  with 
his  purebred  hogs. 

His  son.  John,  wanted  a  purebred  litter 
for  his  4-H  Club  project.  Three  Duroc 
littermate  gilts  farrowed  the  same  night. 
Two  gave  birth  to  10  pigs  each  and  one 
to  12.  One  litter  was  crossbred  and 
the  others  purebred  Durocs.  .\t  jfi  day 
litterweights.  the  purebred  litters  averaged 
53  and  54  pounds  per  pig  and  his  crossed 
pigs  only  37  pounds.  The  difference  at 
market  time  was  considerably  bigger. 
This,  he  said,  convinced  him  that  he  could 
make  more  by  handling  purebred  stock, 
especially  if  it  opened  a  market  for 
breeding  stock. 

Using  one  breed  of  stock  also  pointed 
the  way  to  more  careful  selection,  which 
Stevenson  says  is  very  important.  He 
avoids  coarseness  in  his  breeding  stock, 
especially  in  the  selection  of  a  boar.  This, 
he  says,  pays  dividends  with  market  hogs. 
For  example,  if  he  keeps  more  boars  than 
breeders  demand,  these  can  be  castrated 
and  will  sell  as  barrows  on  the  market. 

Recently  he  sold  21  fat  barrows  at 
market  weights  ranging  from  300  to  400 
pounds.  Fifteen  of  these  21  had  been  cas¬ 
trated  at  weights  of  slightly  over  300 
pounds.  Though  they  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  healed,  every  one  sold  as  a  straight 
bar  because  they  lacked  the  normal  stag- 
giness.  One  old  boar  also  sold  as  a  stag 
though  Stevenson  was  on  hand  to  explain 
to  the  commission  man  that  he  was  a 
boar.  Of  course,  the  packing  house  caught 
the  mistake,  and  the  hog  was  paid  for 
at  the  going  market  rate  for  boars.  But 
he  savs  it  shows  what  selection  will  do. 


He  picks  boars  with  light  testicles  and 
small  shafts  and  breeds  for  this.  There  is 
much  more  to  this  than  the  appearance 
of  stags.  Daughters  of  boars  which  are 
coarse  and  carry  heavy  testicles  and  large 
shafts  will  consistently  have  heavy  rear 
udders.  His  experience  shows  that  heavy- 
rear  udders  usually  go  bad  after  a  litter 
or  two.  .\nd  market  bars  of  this  type  carry- 
excess  rear  belly-  fat  which  hurts  their 
apearancc.  Stevenson  much  prefers  that 
his  market  bars  be  trim  in  appearance. 
.And  he  never  buys  a  sow,  gilt  or  boar 
with  inverted  nipples.  He  has  had  only- 
three  sows  which  came  up  with  inverted 
nipples  in  his  hog  experience.  None  of 
these  were  ever  kept  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  He  wants  at  least  10  good  teats, 
since  a  sow  usually  won’t  raise  more  pigs 
than  she  has  teats.  Stevenson  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  inbreeding  either,  preferring  to 
use  outcrosses  carefully  selected  from 
reliable  breeders.  They  are  available  all 
over  the  country,  he  says,  and  by  looking 
around  you  can  find  them  without  going 
too  far  from  home. 

With  this  type  of  stock  on  hand,  raising 
ton  litters  becomes  a  problem  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  feeding.  You  have  to  be  adept 
at  both.  Stevenson  says.  A  glance  at  his 
operations  will  bear  this  out. 

During  the  heavy-  farrowing  season, 
usually-  during  March  for  spring  litters 
and  September  and  early  October  for  his 
fall  pigs.  Stevenson  practically-  lives  with 
his  brood  sows.  He  has  a  well  heated  office 
in  his  colony-  house  eejuipped  with  a  bed 
and  desk  so  that  he  can  catch  some  sleep 
as  well  as  keep  accurate  birth  records  and 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  farrowing. 

-All  sows  farrow  in  the  colony-  house. 
“Older  sows  need  attention  during  farrow¬ 
ing  as  well  as  young  gilts.  My  mature 
sows  are  large  and  can  flop  over  on  sev-- 
eral  pigs  or  a  litter  and  mash  them  before 
the  sows  realize  it,”  he  says.  .And  in  a 


PIGS  are  hand-fed  twice  a  day. 


colony-  house  sanitation  is  easy  to  control. 

Since  sanitation  is  a  very  integral  part 
of  his  management  program.  Stevenson 
follows  a  set  procedure.  Every  pen  is 
thoroughly-  cleaned  and  disinfected  be¬ 
tween  litters.  The  concrete  floors  arc 
cleaned  first  with  a  shovel  and  broom. 
Then  they  are  hosed  down  and  scrubbed. 
.After  this,  they  look  clean,  he  says,  but  it 
takes  a  lye  water  treatment  to  complete 
the  job.  He  uses  one-half  can  of  lye  in 
2/2  gallons  of  scalding  water  for  each 
floor.  This  is  sprayed  on  with  a  2/2  gallon 
pressure  hand  sprayer.  Once  on  the  floor, 
it  sets  for  an  hour  and  the  floor  is  again 
hosed  down.  The  lye  boils  out  much  addi¬ 
tional  foreign  matter,  Stevenson  says,  and 
literally-  sterilizes  the  floors. 

He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  concrete 
floors  because  they  can  be  thoroughly- 
cleaned  in  this  manner.  But  Stevenson 
doesn’t  like  sloping  floors,  which  in  theory- 
should  drain  spilled  water  and  urine  from 


which  he  follous  durins  larrowiiiji.  He 
places  a  tub  oi  bushel  basket  over  the 
jiuaid  rail  and  brooder.  In  cold  weather, 
the  brooder  light  is  simply  raised  and 
hung  over  the  tub.  As  the  baby  pigs  arc 
lK>rn  they  are  placed  in  the  tub  until  sev¬ 
eral  hours  old.  when  they  are  dry.  Then 
he  lets  them  nurse.  C'onstant  care  in 
handling  his  sows  keeps  them  gentle.  He 
can  work  around  them  during  farrowing 
without  getting  them  excited.  He  prefei-s 
using  the  tub  to  a  bushed  basket  because 
it  is  larger  and  also  because  pigs  cannot 
get  out  of  it. 

Pigs  are  kept  in  the  cedony  farrowing 
house  onlv  about  one  wee-k.  hen  kept 
here  longer  they  fail  to  do  well  and  some¬ 
times  scour.  Stevenson  attributes  this  to 
a  lack  of  some  mineral.  He  says  that 
putting  dirt  in  the  house  would  probabh 
allow  him  to  k«-ep  them  in  it  longer.  But 
this  runs  into  e.xtra  work  and  with  his 
particular  method  of  management,  he 
(cuisiders  it  unnecessary.  .\t  tw<)  days  to 
a  week,  depending  on  the  weather,  his 
litters  are  all  moved  to  individual  larrow- 
ing  houses  on  clean  ground.  These  are 
not  ecjuijjped  with  brcK>ders.  but  do  have 
guard  rails  to  protect  the  pigs. 

Two  Litters  to  An  Acre 

Bv  clean  ground  he  means  pasture 
where  no  hogs  have  run  for  at  least  two 
years.  Such  an  arrangement  sokes  the 
problem  of  worms  and  disease  in  his  hogs, 
though  he  does  double  treat  all  hogs  for 
cholera.  Each  year  he  makes  new  seed- 
ings  of  alfalfa,  .^n  acre  will  easily  carry 
two  litters  and  sometimes  more,  he  says. 
.Stevenson  maintains  that  you  simply  can¬ 
not  raise  ton  litters  on  old  lots.  .And  he 
Indieves  that  alfalfa  pasture  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown  for  hogs. 

His  hog  herd  has  free  access  to  alfalfa 
jjasture  every  day  of  the  year  that  snow 
d()esn’t  co\er  the  ground.  There  is  always 
a  growth  of  three  or  four  inches  during 
the  winter  and  the  hogs  will  pick  at  this. 
He  sometimes  feeds  a  little  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  during  inclement  winter  peri- 
f»ds.  “But  my  hogs  will  seldom  eat  much 
of  it.”  he  says,  “because  they  run  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  pasture.” 


Pasture  and  minerak  figure  heavily 
along  with  a  (juality  grain  feed  in  Steven¬ 
son’s  feeding  program.  He  buys  only  the 
best  (juality  and  mixes  all  his  own.  “I’ll 
pay  a  nickel  more  a  bushel  to  get  (|uality 
corn.”  he  says.  .And  he  sometimes  has  to 
do  this,  since  he  has  cut  down  his  corn 
and  other  acreage  of  cultivated  crops  on 
his  !1!18  acre  farm.  .An  additional  18a 
acres  have  been  sold.  He  said  that  good 
help  was  hard  to  get  and  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  working  more  with  his  livestock. 

When  buying  oats  and  wheat  for  hog 
feed,  Stevenson  has  a  set  rule.  Oats  must 
weigh  at  least  36  pounds  to  the  bushel 
and  wheat  60  pounds.  He  buys  tankage 
and  mixed  minerals,  preferring  a  cheap 
mineral  to  the  more  expensive  and  com¬ 
plete  minerals.  .A  cheaper  mineral  made 
by  a  reliable  firm  contains  the  necessary 
nutrients,  he  believes.  He  relies  on  good 
pastures  to  supply  the  bulk  of  mineral 
needs.  W  hen  he  can  buy  meat  s(  raps  on 
the  market  at  about  the  sa’me  price  of 
tankage,  he  does  so.  Dried  buttermilk  is 
also  a  popular  feed  with  Stevenson. 

In  the  prenatal  stage  his  sows  and  gilts 
run  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  get  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  shelled  corn  and 
oats.  To  this  is  added  tankage  and  min¬ 
eral.  .After  the  pigs  arrive  and  are  placed 
on  pasture  with  the  sows,  they  are  creep 
fed  from  the  time  thev  are  three  weeks 


of  age.  It  is  at  this  age  that  they  will  b<*gin 
to  eat  good.  Their  creep  ration  consists 
of  ecjual  parts  of  ground  shelled  corn,  oats 
and  wheat,  tankage  up  to  five  per  cent  of 
the  bulk,  and  five  per  cent  dried  but¬ 
termilk. 

Once  the  pigs  are  weaned  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  sows,  they  get  this  same 
ground  feed  mix  along  with  all  the 
shelled  corn  they  will  eat.  .As  they  gain 
and  grow  into  the  shoat  stage,  Stevenson 
gradually  slackens  the  amount  of  the 
ground  feed  mix.  increasing  the  corn. 
They  run  on  ({uality  alfalfa  pasture  at  all 
times.  He  never  slops  his  hogs.  b»‘lieving 
that  it  puts  too  much  belly  on  them. 

All  Hogs  lfan<l  FVd 

Stevenson  has  a  method  of  feeding 
which  he  follows  with  every  hog  on  the 
farm.  They  are  hand  fed  the  amounts 
that  they  will  clean  up  twice  daily.  He 
says  that  when  he  eats  between  meals  and 
at  odd  times  of  the  day.  his  own  stomach 
is  never  settled — it  rolls  and  he  is  never 
comfortable.  So  he  reasons  that  hogs  are 
the  same.  .And  his  ton  litters  bear  out  the 
fact  that  regular  hand  feeding  pays. 

Pigs  are  usually  weaned  at  seven  weeks, 
but  some  of  them  stay  with  their  mothers 
up  to  eight  weeks.  Stevenson  says  he  tries 
to  wean  them  in  groups,  but  that  most 
are  on  their  own  shortlv  after  thev  are 
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seven  weeks  of  ape.  I'hen  he  can  pet  the 
sows  bred  again  for  another  litter. 

slightly  different  marketing  proprani 
is  followed  by  Stevenson  than  is  followed 
by  most  commercial  hog  men.  Since  he 
has  an  unusually  large  demand  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  especially  bred  gilts,  he  doesn’t 
try  to  hit  any  one  market,  .\bout  half  of 
his  hogs  are  sold  as  breeders. 

The  better  gilts  in  the  crop  are  bred 
and  future  boar  pigs  selected.  Market  hogs 
are  pushed  for  early  market  weights,  the 
weights  being  somewhat  heavier  than  is 
common.  Most  tip  the  scales  at  273  to 
300  pounds  jier  head.  This  means  he 
sometimes  gets  about  a  (juarter  cent  less 
than  top  on  the  market,  but  since  he  gets 
such  good  gains  from  pasture  and  careful 
feeding,  he  believes  it  pays  to  do  this. 

Nor  does  Stevenson  breed  his  sows  so 
they  will  all  fariow  during  a  short  period. 
He  regularly  supplies  bn'd  gilts  to  buyers 
which  will  farrow  in  February.  March  and 
.\pril  and  comparable  fall  months.  .Ac¬ 
tually,  he  prefers  that  the  hops  he  will 
feed  out  as  breeders  or  for  market  come 
during  January.  He  says  it  is  a  better 
month  because  he  can  usually  count  on 
better  weather.  February  and  March  are 
hard  months  because  of  the  unusual 
weather  changes.  Market  hops  are  sold 
when  they  are  ready. 

That  rigid  management  and  feeding 


ha\e  paid  off  for  .Ste\enson  can  Iw  seen 
from  his  record.  He  has  developed  the 
only  three  star  and  two  star  Production 
Registry  b<iars  in  the  United  States  (Janu- 
aiy,  19.30  Durcjc  News).  .A  number  of  one 
star  boars  have  been  develop)ed.  but  even 
these  are  limited.  Waveland  Leader  3rd, 
Stevenson’s  three  star  boar,  was  recently 
retired  from  service,  but  his  two  star  boar, 
Orion's  Dream,  is  still  in  service. 

.A  PR  boar  has  to  sire  13  PR  c|ualifying 
ton  litters.  Then  for  each  star  a  boar 
needs  five  2  star  daughters  or  10  one  star 
daughters  or  any  combination  which  adds 
up  to  10  points.  .And  that  adds  up  to  a 
lot  of  ton  litters. 

Formula  For  Ton  Litters 

These  business  methods  might  be  set 
down  in  a  formula.  .And  while  they  may 
vaiy  slightly  from  farm  to  farm,  they 
could  spell  consistent  production  of  ton 
litters  for  any  farmer.  .A  glance  back  over 
Stevenson’s  management  program  shows 
that — (1)  You’ve  got  to  start  with  good 
hogs,  the  breed  or  cross  not  being  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  individuals,  (2)  Sows  and 
pigs  need  good  care  and  attention  at  far¬ 
rowing  if  a  maximum  number  of  pigs  are 
to  be  saved,  and  they  need  to  be  taken 
from  the  colony  house  within  a  week, 
(3)  Every'  pen  needs  disinfecting  with  lye 
water  bi-tween  litters  for  sanitation.  ^4) 


Sanitation  is  essential.  (3)  Clean  ground 
and  pasture  where  no  hogs  have  run  for 
at  least  two  years,  is  necessary.  (6)  A’ou 
need  quality  grazing,  preferably  alfalfa 
pasture,  so  the  whole  herd  can  have  yeai 
’round  grazing  except  when  snow  co\ers 
the  ground,  (7)  Feed  only  quality  feeds 
with  plenty  of  mineral  and  tankage,  (8 
Hand  feed,  twice  daily,  all  that  the  hogs 
will  clean  up,  (9)  Creep  feeds  pigs  from 
three  weeks  of  age  until  weaning. 

These  are  the  main  points  which 
Stevenson  believes  are  necessary  in  raising 
ton  litters.  He  says,  “.Anyone  can  do  it.” 
.And  his  record  for  producing  ton  litters 
shows  that  his  methods,  though  simple, 
do  work. 

Serious  and  successful  hog  men  like  J. 
Ward  Stevenson  know  such  celebrities  as 
Elsie  the  Cow  and  Man  of  War,  but  to 
them  Ringold  Lady  Dora  and  HR  Lou  7 
are  far  more  interesting  animals.  Ringold 
Lady  Dora  and  HR  Lou  7  are  sujx-r-sows. 
and  each  has  valid  claims  to  the  title. 
“Queen  of  the  Hog  World.”  ’ 

Ringold  Lady  Dora  is  the  only  sow  of 
any  breed  to  have  raised  nine  litt<‘rs  of 
pigs  to  qualify  for  breed  production  regis¬ 
try  recognition.  She  is  a  Hampshire  and 
her  home  is  on  Meadowlark  Farms.  Inc.. 
Sullivan.  Ind.  She  is  now  past  seven  vears 
old,  an  ancient  lady  as  sows  go  and  far- 
(Continued  on  page  1  20) 
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onghorns 


\Vhcn  the  lean  and  leggy  Longhorn 
disappeared  behind  the  pages  of  history 
he  left  behind  the  legend  of  sagacity, 
toughness  and  endurance  that  has  snow¬ 
balled  into  an  amazing  myth  in  our  time. 
Just  as  his  contemporaries  of  the  wild  and 
woolly  west,  ^Vild  Bill  Hickok,  Buffalo 
Bill,  and  other  heroes  have  become  story¬ 
book  supermen,  the  Longhorn  has  become 
a  fabulous  animal,  a  peerless  critter  dwarf¬ 
ing  in  every  way  our  soft  and  pampered 
modern  cattle. 

But  endowed,  as  he  has  been  in  popular 
misconception,  with  all  the  virtues  of  a 
super  animal,  the  sober  and  unadorned 
truth  about  the  Longhorn  is  as  amazing 
as  any  of  the  tall  tales.  He  was  in  fact  an 
empire  builder,  a  pioneer,  and  an  animal 
of  e.xceptional  parts;  he  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  original  cowlands  of  .\merica, 
a  wild  scalawag  that  dominated  his  range 
and  became  its  economic  salvation. 

Personally,  the  Longhorn  was  self  made. 
He  sprang  full  blown  from  the  canebrakes 
and  mesquite ;  he  was  his  own  geneticist, 
e.xercising  his  own  selection  and  fitting 
himself  for  the  hectic  battle  for  survival 
on  a  rugged  frontier.  He  achiesed  stature 
and  character  without  benefit  of  human 
attention,  but  no  more  perfect  animal  for 
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his  life  and  times  could  have  been  bred 
by  science. 

In  many  ways  he  was  a  throw-ba(  k.  On 
one  side  of  his  family  were  the  Spanish 
cattle,  “the  little  black  cattle  with  needle- 
sharp  horns,”  which  in  turn  sprung  from 
ancient  Egyptian  and  Asian  stock.  Here  is 
probably  where  he  gets  his  long  horns. 
Part  of  him  came  from  the  bulls  and  cows 
which  trailed  the  covered  wagons  from 
the  East.  He  had  hybrid  vigor,  and  he 
certainly  needed  it. 

The  history  of  the  Longhorn  began  with 
the  settling  of  the  uncharted  Southwest. 
.\ndalusian  cattle  were  introduced  into 
North  .'\merica  by  the  Spaniards  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Baja  California.  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  during  the  16th  century\  but  it  was 
not  until  the  1 700’s  that  thev  built  their 
chain  of  missions  and  forts  in  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Texas.  They  brought  along 
their  black  Spanish  cattle.  In  those  days  of 
fenceless  pastures  and  Indian  raids,  it  was 
inevitable  that  some  of  the  little  black  cat¬ 
tle  would  stray  into  the  wilderness.  The 
weakest  died  or  were  the  prey  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals;  the  strong  survived  and  were  the 
origins  of  the  innumerable  herds  of  wild 
cattle  in  Florida,  New  Mexico.  Texas,  and 
California.  They  developed  a  fierce  cun¬ 


ning.  The  savage,  sullen,  terrific  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  mustangs  and  cimarrones,  as 
they  came  to  be  called,  gained  for  them 
the  name  of  outlaws. 

These  were  not  yet  the  Longhorns,  but 
wild  Spanish  cattle,  sharpened  and  tem¬ 
pered  by  their  battle  for  survival.  They 
were  fiercer  than  the  most  savage  buffalo 
bull;  they  were  “big  game.”  .Anyone  could 
eat  meat  if  he  could  shoot  straight  enough 
to  hit  a  cow. 

Though  the  domesticated  Spanish  cat¬ 
tle  from  Baja  California  cut  a  wide  and 
memorable  path  through  Upper  Califor¬ 
nia.  and.  like  the  Texas  Longhorn,  built  a 
cattle  empire  in  the  days  of  the  Dons,  they 
changed  but  little  in  character  and  size  in 
the  course  of  the  years. 

The  Longhorn  was  a  Texas  product. 
Here  the  wild  Spanish  cattle  were  faced 
with  an  even  more  rugged  geography  and 
environment,  and  their  predatory  enemies 
were  fiercer  and  more  numerous.  It  was 
here  that  they  received  an  injection  of 
domesticated  Eastern  cattle.  Stray  bulls 
and  cows,  predominatelv  of  the  Shorthorn 
breed,  joined  the  wild  herds,  and  bingo — 
after  crossing  and  recrossing,  out  came  the 
wild-eyed  Longhorn.  He  developed  into  a 
fi.xed  breed;  he  bred  true. 


fis[ht  like  a  panther.  They  lost  completely 
the  placidity  of  their  domestic  relatives, 
but  retained  and  even  improved  upon  the 
fierceness  of  their  wild  kin. 

The  long,  sullen  face  had  a  sinister  look, 
and  the  eyes  were  cold  and  calculating. 
Their  long  legs  took  them  great  distances 
for  water;  like  camels,  they  could  go  for 
days  without  a  drink.  Often  they  traveled 
25  miles  from  bedding  grounds  to  water- 
hole.  They  ate  anything;  they  ate  the  har¬ 
ness  from  burned-out  wagon  trains,  the 
bones  of  the  Me.xican  dead  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  San  Jacinto,  cactus,  and  some  say, 
rattlesnakes. 


cattle  were  slaughtered,  stripped  of  theii 
hides  and  tallow,  and  the  carcasses  left  foi 
the  vultures  and  coyotes.  Hides  brought 
65  cents  each.  Indians  raided  the  herds  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  gun  totin’  cat¬ 
tle  thieves  drove  their  loot  silently  away 
up  the  hidden  arroyos.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  the  Longhorn  prospered  and  multi¬ 
plied. 

The  Cattle  Booms 

Although  there  had  been  cattle  drives 
before  the  end  of  the  Civil  \Var,  they 
hardly  made  a  dent  in  the  Texas  Longhorn. 

Previous  to  the  middle  1840’s,  small 
herds  of  cattle  had  been  driven  overland 
to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  be  shipjied  in 
flatboats  down  the  Red  River  and  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  then  the  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  South.  In  1846.  a  herd 
was  driven  through  Missouri  to  Ohio. 

The  Gold  Rush  in  California,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1849,  created  a  fabulous  market 
for  cattle.  Money,  or  what  was  better, 
nuggets  and  gold  dust,  was  plentiful. 
When  the  news  reached  Texas  that  a 
steer  would  bring  up  to  $400.00.  the  cow¬ 
men  invaded  the  thickets  and  the  bram¬ 
bles  of  the  river  bottoms  for  the  meat  to 
supply  the  hungry  gold  rush  camps. 

The  first  drive  to  California  was  made 
in  1850.  Two  vears  later,  thousands  were 
headed  west.  On  the  long  and  hazardous 
drives  over  deserts  and  mountains  the 
Texas  Longhorn  proved  his  mettle.  With 
incredible  stamina  he  made  the  long 
stretches  without  water,  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tains.  swam  the  streams,  and  maintained 
his  vitality. 

These  western  drives  were  interrupted 
by  the  Civil  War.  Texas  joined  the  Con- 


KawhiiJe  and  Steaks 

By  1845,  with  more  than  a  century  of 
development  back  of  them,  the  Longhorns 
had  done  well.  With  only  the  forces  of 
nature  and  an  occasional  animal  killed  for 
beef  to  keep  their  numbers  down,  they 
multiplied  prodigiously.  There  was  tenu¬ 
ous  ownership  of  the  herds,  but  unbranded 
thousands  roamed  the  river  bottoms  be¬ 
tween  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  valley  of  the  Brazos.  There  were  six 
cattle  for  every  person  in  Texas;  there 
were  so  many  Longhorns  in  Te.xas  that  a 
steer  could  be  bought  for  $4.00.  This  was 
hardly  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile  to 
round  them  up  and  brand  them;  most  of 
the  herds  were  left  practically  unmolested 
to  multiply  and  extend  their  range. 

But  here  and  there  and  from  time  to 
time  practical  men  made  the  most  of  this 
abundance.  Rawhide  was  used  for  every¬ 
thing:  saddles,  lariats,  whips,  clothing  and 
furniture.  Beefsteak  was  served  three 
times  a  day,  fried  in  “taller.”  There  was  a 
tremendous  hide  and  tallow  trade.  The 


BY  FAYE  BENNETT 


It  is  not  known  how  long  it  took  the 
Longhorn  to  emerge  from  this  union.  Be¬ 
tween!  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  with 
one  or  two  brief  interludes,  cattle  were 
neglected  in  Texas  for  other  matters. 
While  men  were  settling  the  status  of  the 
state  with  bayonet  and  six-shooter,  the 
Longhorn  was  in  the  making  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  mesquite  and  chaparral  thickets  in 
the  lush  river  bottoms. 

Nobody  knows  why  the  Longhorn  went 
so  much  to  horns.  Their  forebears  from 
the  East  were  horned,  but  modestly  so; 
their  remote  ancestors  from  Asia  and 
Egypt  owned  longer  horns,  but  nothing 
like  the  elegant  ec|uipment  which  the 
Longhorn  eventually  sported.  Perhaps  the 
long  horn  was  a  recessive  characteristic 
in  several  bloodlines,  and  doubled  up  in 
the  Longhorn — or  perhaps  Mother  Nature 
thought  them  up  in  one  of  her  lighter 
moments. 

In  other  ways,  too.  Longhorns  were  a 
distinct  departure  from  anything  in  their 
ancestry.  Hybrid  vigor  made  them  heavier 
and  rangier  and  they  came  in  a  variety  of 
colors.  No  two  were  alike;  colors  ranged 
from  plain  to  fancy  combinations  of  dun, 
blue,  brindle,  red,  line  black,  cream  and 
spotted.  They  could  run  like  a  deer  and 


IN  THE  MESQUITE  AND  CHAPARRAL  thickets  of  Texas  the  Longhorn  mode  himself  what 
he  was  when  he  ruled  the  ranges,  a  fixed  breed  from  Spanish  and  English  stock. 


IN  COLOR  the  Longhorn  ranges  from  solid  colors  of  red  and  white  to  stripes,  dots, 
brindles,  and  pinks.  It  takes  him  up  to  15  years  to  grow  o  full-length  pair  of  horns, 


The  nicjhts  in  the  railroad  towns  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  "unfirc,  the  screams  of 
feminine  entertainers,  and  the  curses  of 
men  full  of  raw  whiskey.  Speculation  and 
Samblins  were  rampant;  fortunes  were 
made  and  lost  by  the  cattle  barons  and 
dukes,  lost  at  the  poker  tables  in  .\bilene, 
made  on  the  next  drive  to  be  lost  atrain. 

.\  Longhorn  steer  which  cost  .S8.00  to 
•SI 0.00  in  Texas  brought  S28.00  to  .S!10.00 
at  the  railhead.  Heids  ranged  from  aOO  to 
a.(HK);  some  counted  .'),(KK).  The  cost  of 
driving  was  often  as  low  as  a  dollar  p(‘i 
mile  per  herd. 

The  herds  made  about  1.’)  miles  a  day. 
hut  could  do  !10  if  pressed.  The  Longhorn, 
unlike  his  more  civilized  relatives,  did  not 
bunch  up  on  the  trail,  but  strung  out.  To 
keep  the  strung-out  Longhorns  from  break¬ 
ing  into  a  trot  on  the  trail,  cowboys  had  to 
ride  on  all  four  sides  of  the  herd.  .At  night 
a  shout,  the  sound  of  a  thrumming  banjo, 
lightning,  ground  s(|uirrels,  an  eagle,  or 
just  nothing  at  all.  (ould  set  off  a  stam¬ 
pede.  Riders  were  often  trampled  to  death, 
rheri'  were  no  bridges  and  no  ferries  and 
after  the  first  herds  had  passed  in  the 
spring  the  grass  was  down  to  the  roots. 


federacy  and  many  a  tall-  Texan  left  to 
join  the  ranks.  With  the  exception  of  beef 
for  home  consumption  and  the  occasional 
herds  driven  overland  to  supply  the 
Southern  .Army,  the  Longhorn  was  again 
left  to  himself.  One  of  the  most  memora¬ 
ble  overland  drives  of  Confederate  .Armv 
bt*ef  occurred  in  1862,  when  a  herd  of 
1.000  Longhorns  was  lott  ed  to  swim  the 
Mississippi  River  where  it  was  at  least  a 
mile  wide. 

W  hen  the  war  ended  the  weary  soldiers 
returned  home  with  nothing  but  worthless 
C'.onfederate  money  in  their  ])ockets.  .All 
they  had  was  cattle,  but  they  had  plenty 
of  those.  Northern  and  Eastern  markets 
were  clamoring  for  beef.  C^hicago.  Kansas 
Citv  and  St.  Louis  had  the  railroads ; 
I'exas  had  the  beef. 


The  Trail  Drives 

.And  to  the  railroads  went  the  Long¬ 
horn;  the  fabulous  trail  drives  were  on. 
"I  he  Chisholm  Trail,  with  its  feeder  trails, 
from  Texas  to  the  railhead  at  .Abilene, 
Kansas,  became  rutted  and  worn  from 
the  hooves  of  lO.OOO.OlM)  Longhorns  which 
traversed  it  from  1866  to  18f>f).  Other 


The  Longhorn  passed  away  as  the  result 
of  no  single  afiliction.  I  here  were  compli¬ 
cations.  Certainly  his  long  horns  (a  six- 
foot  spread  was  v<‘ry  inconvenient  in  a 
box  car) ,  the  settling  of  the  ^^’est  and  the 
demand  for  better  beef  in  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets  all  had  a  hand  in  doing  him  in.  How¬ 
ever.  if  these  things  supplied  the  conj)  dc 
;^rait  which  ended  his  reign,  barbed  wire 
wound  his  shroud.  By  1888  he  was  singing 
his  swan  song. 

Fhe  invention  of  liarhed  wiie  changed 
the  methods  of  raising  cattle  on  the 
ranges.  It  permitted  mon*  attention  to 
breeding,  a  closer  and  better  supervision 
of  the  herds,  and  the  seeding  of  the  ranges 
to  b»-tter  grasses.  The  Longhorn,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  environment  concocted  of  e(|ual 
jjarts  of  cactus,  rattlesnakes,  rocks,  raiding 
.\paches  and  rustlers,  lost  out  when 
barbed  wire  brought  in  the  Ih'nfford  and 
other  breeds  with  faster  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  gains  and  bett(‘r  eating  (|ualiti(‘s. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  Longhorn  was 
g(K)d  for  about  everything  but  beef. 

The  singing  cowboy  joiiu'd  up  with 
radio  or  went  to  HollywcKKi.  and  the  Long¬ 
horn  ambled  into  limbo.  His  polished 
hoins  repose  above  the  fireplaces  of  tfie 
cattle  kings  of  today  or  adorn  the  bars  of 
western  saloons;  but  his  bellow  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land. 

The  Longhorn  is  today  rarer  than  the 
buffalo.  Just  before  it  was  too  late,  the 


THE  LONGHORN  is  not  pretty  when  he  grows  up,  but  os  o  coif  he  is  o  cute  package 


But.  somehow,  the  Longhorn  foraged  along 
die  way  and  anived  in  surprisingly  good 
condition. 

Chuck  wagons  carried  the  bedrolls  and 
simple  rations  of  the  trail  bosses  and  cow- 
bovs.  Steak  three  times  a  day  with  beans 
and  sourdough  bisi  uits  made  up  the  sump¬ 
tuous  fare.  .A  spade  was  necessary’  equip¬ 
ment — cattle  rustlers,  brawls,  and  the 
rigoiN  of  the  trail  made  gravedigging  one 
of  the  accomplishments  demanded  of  the 
ctxik. 


lesser  trails  spiderwebbc*d  out  of  Texas,  the 
Oklahoma  Panhandle,  and  the  Southwest, 
to  the  railroads. 

Those  were  lusty  days  in  the  cattle 
country-.  Cowhands,  with  a  full  head  of 
steam  generated  during  the  three  months 
on  the  trail,  cut  loose  yvhen  they  delivered 
their  herds  at  the  yards.  They  unlimben*d 
their  six-shooters,  the  trademark  of  the 
times,  and  shot  one  another  and  the  ne<  ks 
oft  the  bottles  behind  the  bars  of  the  all- 
night  saloons. 


Government  collected  some  last  remain¬ 
ing  specimens  and  sent  them  to  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge  near  Law- 
ton.  Oklahoma.  Here  are  30()  of  the  crit¬ 
ters.  all  “purebred.”  Some  private  ranch¬ 
ers  maintain  small  herds;  some  are  owned 
by  circuses.  The  Longhorn  has  no  future 
except  as  a  forlorn  inhabitant  of  a  zoo,  or 
as  a  curiositv. 


went  to  1,200  pounds.  If  fed  on  g<x)d 
grass  he  might  reach  2,000  or  bc'tter.  The 
majority  of  steers  which  went  down  the 
Chisholm  Trail  weighed  from  800  to  900 
pounds. 

The  Longhorn  ranged  from  California 
through  the  Southwest  to  Florida,  and  in 
later  years,  as  far  north  as  the  Dakotas. 
However,  his  greatest  range  was  Texas. 
few  were  tried  in  feed-lots,  but  failed  to 
do  well,  perhaps  victims  of  claustrophobia. 

After  the  profit  motive  came  into  Long¬ 
horn  management,  the  bull  calves  were 
castrated  at  roundup  time  and  branded, 
but  in  the  wild  herds  there  was  an  over¬ 
supply  of  eligible  males.  During  the  mat¬ 
ing  seasons  their  bellowings  and  braw  lings 
were  epic.  Occasionally  brave  souls  made 
an  exploratory  tr\’  at  milking  a  Longhorn. 
This  was  not  successful.  The  hazards  were 
great  and  the  milk  return  scant  and 
anaemic. 

Once  the  Longhorn  had  established  the 
West  as  cattle  country,  his  mission  was 
done.  Like  the  sixshooter.  the  horse  and 
buggv'.  and  whalebone  corsets,  he  had  to 
step  aside  when  progress  brought  other 
and  better  adornments  for  our  .American 
civilization.  But  he  built  an  empire,  and 
tough  and  ornery  as  he  was.  he  commands 
our  respect  for  the  rugged  virtues  which 
he  possessed  in  such  full  measure. 


Specifications 

The  Longhorn  did  not  reach  maturity 
before  seven  or  eight  years,  but  he  was 
good  for  a  decade  or  two  after  that.  Both 
bulls  and  cows  kept  on  producing  at  ages 
far  greater  than  other  breeds.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  length  of  horns  was  not  achieved 
until  well  after  maturity,  at  12  or  13  years 
of  age.  Cows  and  bulls  wore  modest  horns 
— it  was  the  steer  which  produced  the 
king  size.  The  record  spread  was  a  little 
over  nine  feet. 

There  was  little  u.sc  for  the  horns  on  the 
Longhorn’s  native  range.  They  made  good 
hatracks.  passable  furniture,  and  they 
were  fine  for  ceilings  and  walls  of  adobe 
houses.  They  were  cheap  sources  of  glue 
once  they  got  to  the  packing  centers. 

The  size  of  the  original  Longhorns  va¬ 
ried  with  his  geography.  Those  from  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  Mexico  rarely  weighed 
more  than  .300  pounds.  The  Texas  animal 


THE  RANGE  of  the  Longhorn  extended  from  Texas  northward  to  Montano  and 
east  to  Florida.  This  steer  popped  up  among  a  Hereford  herd  on  a  Louisiana  levee. 


prairie  lands  and  turned  the  roots  of  vast 
acreages  of  grasses  to  the  sunlight,  we  have 
never  had  all  the  grass  crops  we  need  to 
produce  meat  and  milk  inexpensively.  The  ^ 
pasture  which  the  farmer  kept  was  main-  i 
tained  with  nothing  but  a  fence.  A  pasture 
was  any  field  not  used  for  something  else. 
Pasture  was  not  regarded  as  a  crop.  After 
a  few  weeks  in  the  spring  it  was  little  more  i 
than  an  exercise  lot,  providing  just  enough 
grass  to  keep  a  cow  from  starving.  : 

\Ve  have  often  heard  the  verdict  of  the  t 
farmer  who  says,  “I’m  going  to  plow  that  ^ 
pasture  next  spring  and  plant  it  to  corn.  : 
It  hasn’t  been  plowed  for  25  years  and  it 
should  raise  a  whale  of  a  com  crop.”  But 
it  is  probably  one  of  his  poor  fields,  for 
each  year  during  the  preceding  quarter 
century  it  has  yielded  a  crop  of  beef  or 
milk  with  nothing  returned  to  the  soil  but  r 
droppings.  Within  recent  years,  we  have  F 
learned  that  pasture  can  be  a  money  crop,  | 
producing  more  net  income  per  acre  than  | 
grain. 

c’re  learning  how  to  build  better  pas¬ 
tures  with  fertilizers,  the  proper  mixtures 
of  grasses  and  legumes,  and  how  to  ha  invest 

THE  SEEDING  MIXTURE  for  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  should  contain  both  grasses  and 
legumes.  Bluegrass  and  white  clover,  ladino 
and  brome  grass,  or  redtop  and  lespedeza 
are  good  mixtures  for  Midwest  pastures. 


i 


\ 


the  resulting  crop  to  best  advantage.  tured  r>’e  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  “I  also  have  a  regular  rotation  which  in- 

Once  we  had  discovered  the  actual  cash  May  allowed  his  cows  to  eat  some  sweet  eludes  small  grains,”  Holland  says,  “and  I 

value  of  good  grass  we  began  to  e.xplore  clover.  In  June  he  pastured  the  native  pasture  the  grain.  Then,  because  I’m  sold 

the  possibilities  of  having  pasture  over  grasses  which  were  making  good  growth  on  ladino  clover,  I  have  five  acres  of  solid 

longer  periods  of  the  year.  Today  all  over  at  the  time.  During  the  hot  months  of  ladino.  My  permanent  pasture,  small 

the  country,  experiment  stations,  state  col-  July,  August,  and  September  he  pastured  grains,  and  ladino  clover  give  me  a  year 

leges,  fanners,  and  commercial  manufac-  his  fields  of  Sudan  grass  and  gradually  ’round  pasture  program.  The  grain  and 

I  turers  are  looking  for  new  and  better  ways  worked  the  cows  back  to  a  sweet  clover  ladino  extend  the  grazing  season  into  late 

'  to  stretch  pasture  as  close  to  all  12  months  diet  late  in  September.  Sweet  clover  was  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.”  Holland  has 

,  of  the  year  as  possible.  And  the  exciting  pastured  through  October.  He  fed  a  13  limed  this  land  once  during  the  seven  years 

^  -  part  of  the  story  is  that  each  year  we  seem  per  cent  grain  mixture,  and  reached  his  of  pasture  production  and  in  addition  he 

to  be  coming  closer  to  solving  this  problem.  top  milk  production  in  July,  one  of  the  applies  phosphate  twice  every  five  years. 

.  Now  there  is  a  real  promise  of  year  ’round  hottest  periods  of  the  year.  Wachter  had  Bluegrass  will  eventually  take  his  fields 

I  pastures  even  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  stretched  a  normal  pasture  period  of  three  over  again,  and  Holland  will  disc  them 

i  Line.  to  four  months  to  a  full  seven  months.  and  reseed, 

t  The  man  who  is  watching  this  new  trend  Farmers  in  Missouri  have  been  making  Holland’s  plan  is  only  slightly  different 

t  j  most  carefully  is  the  farmer,  for  he  stands  rapid  advances  in  developing  all  year  than  the  one  which  pasture  exf>erts  in 

r  I  to  gain  the  most  from  it.  When  he  can  pastures.  Huston  Holland,  who  farms  in  Missouri  feel*  brings  year  ’round  pasture 

r  j  offer  his  milk  cows  and  his  meat  animals  Saline  Countv,  Missouri,  has  30  acres  of  within  reach  of  every  farmer  in  their  state. 

,r  green  grass  during  the  hot  mid-summer  pasture  on  which  he  feeds  30  head  of  VV’ith  their  new  plan  they  figure  they  can 

It  months,  and  through  most  of  the  winter,  horses  and  cattle  the  year  ’round.  “If  a  now  practically  double  the  length  of  their 

e  I  his  milk  check  will  look  healthier.  farmer  doesn’t  have  some  good  permanent  pasture  season,  and  triple  the  amount  of 

J,  I  .Along  with  the  fame  that  comes  from  pasture,”  says  Holland,  “he  hits  rough  feed  which  old  style  pastures  provided, 

n  growing  200  bushel  corn  the  farmer  is  now  times  during  the  bad  years.”  The  building  blocks  for  this  newly  designed 

I  getting,  in  some  quarters,  credit  for  pro-  His  pasture  fields  were  originally  rolling,  pasture  program  are  correct  combinations 

5-  ducing  big  pasture  crops.  Clyde  ^Vachter  upland  timber.  .After  the  trees  were  re-  nf  pasture  plants,  proper  grazing  of  each 

of  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska,  recently  won  moved  the  native  pasture  was  bluegrass.  crop,  and  fertilization. 

St  honors  for  his  wise  use  of  pasture  in  milk  but  it  eventually  wore  thin  and  Holland  ''  h^t  can  be  done  in  Missouri  should 

^  production.  He  milked  18  grade  Holsteins  plowed  the  fields  and  planted  corn  for  two  be  possible  in  other  Midwest  states 

J.  and  during  the  seven  summer  months  pro-  years.  He  harvested  95  bushels  of  corn  to  with  similar  climate.  Northern  Missouri  is 

id  duced  140,975  pounds  of  milk.  He  accom-  the  acre,  and  followed  the  com  crops  with  north  as  Indianap>olis. 

lo  plished  this  by  stretching  his  pasture  season  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass,  timothy,  les-  Until  recently  Missouri  farmers  had 

j  with  the  proper  grasses  and  legumes  fed  at  pedeza,  and  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.  That  was  been  content  to  rely  on  pastures  primarily 

s*  ,  the  right  time.  In  .April  and  May  he  pas-  seven  years  ago.  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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AT  EASE 


When  the  maples  take  on  theii 
first  faint  touch  of  red  and  yellow 
and  the  call  of  the  south  -  flying 
jsjoose  is  heard  at  dusk  hisjh  in  thi- 
heavens.  Mother  Nature  says,  “At 
Ease." 

And  a  welcome  word  it  is  to  the 
farmer  who  has  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set  in  his  Helds  since  early 
spring.  Now  he  can  snatch  a  few 
more  w  inks  of  sleep  and  dally  o\  er 
his  second  cup  of  coffee.  For  the 
granaries  and  the  root  cellar  are  full 
and  the  last  sow  has  farrowed  her 
fall  litter. 

The  amber  air.  hea\  y  and  laden 
with  morphia,  lulls  one  into  un¬ 
troubled  drowsiness.  A  .sweet  sad¬ 
ness  fills  the  heart  of  man  and  beast. 
Harsh  natures  mellow.  Mother-in- 
laws  grow  amiable;  the  Jersey  bull 
becomes  as  docile  as  Elsie  his  wife; 
cats  sleep  in  the  sun  and  cea.se  theii’ 
prowling  for  birds;  wicked  men  are 
kind  to  little  children. 

Children  that  were  Spring  imps 
turn  into  angels,  out  of  sight  all 
day  long  sliding  down  the  new 
.straw  stack  or  sitting  idly  in  the  sun. 
dreaming  the  long  dreams  of  youth. 

Autumn  brings  delights  for  the 
inner  man.  Scrapple  and  corn  meal 
mush  fried  in  bacon  fat  and  golden 
pumpkin  pies  come  in  with  the  first 
frost;  and  the  best  apples  are  the 
windfalls  that  hide  under  the  leaves 
and  grass  beneath  the  orchard 
bough. 
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When  the  hogs  are  fed  and  the 
milking  done  a  man  can  take  his 
dog  and  his  gun  and  strike  off  across 
the  corn  fields  after  the  cock  pheas¬ 
ant  that  has  flaunted  his  bright 
plumage  around  the  farm  all  sum¬ 
mer.  He  can  go  fishing,  or  talk  a 
spell  with  a  neighbor  across  the  line 
fence. 


.\utumn  is  the  time  for  the  out¬ 
doors— not  too  hot,  not  too  cold— 
just  right.  There  are  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  all  other  seasons,  and  not 
without  cause.  The  poet  says  there 
is  no  day  as  perfect  as  a  day  in  June 
—but  the  poet  must  have  penned 
that  line  in  June;  not  on  a  golden 
October  day  we  know  about. 
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All  summer  the  wildfowl  hav  e  lived 
in  the  undisturbed  solitude  of  the 
northland;  they  have  courted  and 
made  their  nests  and  hatched  their 
noisy  broods.  Now  as  summer  wanes 
they  feel  a  restlessness,  a  primitiv'e 
urge  to  be  on  the  move.  From  the 
lakes  and  backwaters  of  Canada 
their  long  columns  rise  and  on  tire¬ 
less  wings  they  cover  half  a  continent 
in  a  few  days  to  find  a  summer  home 
among  the  swamps  and  rice  fields 
of  the  south. 


THE  RUSTLE  of  the  Autumn  leaves  beneath  his  feet  is  sweet  music  to  the  hunter,  and  the  sight 
of  a  good  bird  dog  working  the  thickets  and  corn  fields  is  |ust  reward  for  a  Spring  and  Summer 
of  toil  and  sweat.  Autumn  is  a  man’s  season,  for  then  he  tastes  the  primitive  thrill  of  the 
hunter,  the  larder  and  the  grain  bins  are  full  against  the  coming  winter,  and  his  mind  is  at  ease. 
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GEORGE  TAYLOR  AMONG  THE  ENEMY  in  a  moment  of  truce  in  the  century- 
long  battle  between  the  Taylor  clan  and  the  rocks.  Stone  walls  once  formed 
a  tight  grid  over  the  whole  form.  When  modern  machinery  came,  many  had  to 
be  torn  down  to  make  bigger  fields.  Disposing  of  them  has  been  a  headache. 


Century  Farm 

BY  GK()K(;i:  I).  TAYLOR 

The  Taylor  Farm  was  cited  by  Governor  Dewey  as  a  Century  Farm.  No  outside 
money  has  gone  into  this  rocky  hill-farm  which  has  grown  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred  fertile  acres  and  supported  six  generations  of  the  family  in  comfort. 

A  S  Govcr  lor  Dewey  read  the  citation  that  listed  the  Taylor  Farm 
among  the  Century  Farms  of  New  ^’ork.  there  was  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  individual  accomplishment.  But  I  know  that  Century  Farms 
are  not  made  in  any  one  lifetime. 

I  remembered  the  story  of  my  great  grandfather  plodding  along 
beside  his  oxcart  two  hundred  miles  into  the  wilderness:  and, 
baffled  by  that  very  wilderness,  selecting  this  meagre  land  site. 

I  recalled  that  eighty  years  later  1  had  seen  my  grandfather 
start  out  in  the  morning  with  his  black  mare  and  buggy  to  make 
a  round  of  neighborly  calls,  reminding  me  as  he  went  to  do  my 
chores.  .\nd  I  remembered  his  stalwart  sons,  my  father  and  my 
uncles,  carrying  his  casket  to  the  grave  on  the  day  of  his  burial. 

I  remembered  the  tremendous  vitality  and  determination  of  my 
father:  and  his  practical  philosophy  and  his  sacrificial  generosity. 

There  came  a  picture  of  189.o — the  grasshopper  year.  I  was 
se\en  years  old.  The  meadows  and  pastures  were  as  bare  and 
brown  as  the  road.  The  only  green  things  the  grasshoppers  hadn’t 
eaten  were  the  leaves  on  the  trees:  so  wc'  cut  down  the  trees  where 
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A  PICTURE  FROM  THE  FAMILY  ALBUM  shows  Grandfather  Taylor,  the  son  of  the  first 
owner,  and  his  eleven  children  and  grandchildren  posing  stiffly  on  the  homestead  lawn. 
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both  the  cows  and  the  hoppers  could  reach 
the  leaves  and  let  them  fight  it  out. 

So  many  cows  were  on  the  market  for 
slaughter  that  five  dollars  was  the  current 
price  for  a  medium  fat  one.  One  dav  my 
father  had  sold  a  cow  to  the  butcher.  I 
was  leading  her  along  the  road  to  the 
slaughter  house  when  I  met  a  neighbor. 
Disposed  to  condolence,  he  said.  “^Vell. 
I  suppose  you’ll  get  five  dollars  for  that 
one.”  and  I  promptly  answered :  “Xo. 
only  four.”  Driving  close  enough  behind 
to  overhear  it,  my  father  was  badly 
humiliated  at  having  his  |X)or  bargain  pub¬ 
licized.  He  often  told  the  stoiy  later,  either 
to  illustrate  the  proverb  “children  and 
fools  tell  the  truth,”  or  more  likely  to 
point  up  the  desperation  of  those  days. 
The  butcher  would  pay  a  hundred  dollars 
for  that  same  cow  today. 

In  moments  of  vaingloriousncss  I  read 
an  element  of  idealism  into  the  farm’s  his¬ 
tory:  but  on  sober  thought  it  appears  that 
stubbornness  and  the  lack  of  initiative 
have  been  more  dominant.  The  steady, 
plodding  development  of  a  rocky  hill  farm 
in  north-eastern  New  York  is  a  sordid 
thing.  In  fact,  the  recital  of  the  farm’s 
histor\-  will  not  be  much  more  than  a 
commentary  on  the  operation  of  marginal 
land. 

In  the  year  1800  that  famous  historian 
and  traveler.  The  Reverend  Timothy 
Dwight,  then  president  of  Vale,  made  a 
trip  through  New  York  .state,  .\fter  cross¬ 
ing  the  more  settled  areas  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  contain  the  lands  drained 
and  leveled  by  the  Hudson  river  and  its 
tributaries,  he  crossed  the  mountains 
toward  central  New  "S’ork. 

“From  Schoharie  we  entered  Blenheim, 
ascending  a  mountainous  acclivity  near 
three  miles  in  length.”  he  wrote  later. 
“This  township,  so  far  as  it  was  visible 
from  the  road,  we  found  an  almost  abso¬ 
lute  forest,  as  we  afterward  did  those  ol 
Jefferson  and  Stamford.  I  can  scarcelv 
conceive  that  an  agreeable  residence  will 
ever  be  found  in  either  of  these  places.” 

Into  this  ver\’  rockbound,  rugged  wil¬ 
derness,  14  years  later,  came  my  great 
grandfather,  a  young  widower,  bringing 
from  Barkhamstead.  Connecticut,  in  his 
oxcart,  two  children  and  his  possessions. 

His  destination  was  very  near  the  west¬ 
ern  border  of  Schoharie  county,  in  the 
newly  established  township  of  Jefferson, 
and  close  to  the  little  settlement  in  Dela¬ 
ware  county  which  later  became  known 
as  Stamford.  A  less  desirable  piece  of  land 
than  that  upon  which  he  lighted  could  not 
have  been  found  in  either  of  the  two 
counties — a  rocky  hilly  tract,  interspersed 
with  swamps  and  ravines,  almost  totally 
unavailable  for  cultivation,  and  containing 
not  more  than  one  hundred  acres. 

\  living  is  always  to  be  made  by  those 
who  arc  smart  enough  to  make  a  wise 
selection  of  opportunity.  My  great  grand¬ 
father  was  not  smart.  He  did  not  make  a 
wise  selection.  But  having  got  into  it,  he 
detennined,  not  only  to  make  the  best 


THE  PRESENT  OPERATORS  and  future  owners,  the  Henry  Daytons,  prepare  a  seed¬ 
bed  for  cauliflower,  one  of  the  main  cash  crops.  The  Daytons  operate  the  farm 
on  a  lease  with  an  iron-clad  option  to  buy.  She  is  a  fifth  generation  Taylor. 


NEW  TILLAGE  METHODS  are  used  to  fight  the  rocks.  Henry  Dayton,  who  once  piloted  a  B-24,  drives  a  rotary 
tiller  over  the  rocky  soil.  Occasionally  tines  are  broken,  but  individual  clutches  permit  the  different  sets  of  tines 
to  slip  and  pass  over  big  stones.  With  the  hood  up,  the  rocks  fall  on  the  surface;  with  it  down,  they  are  buried. 


money  could  have  brought  them  into  this 
remote  place.  They  had  to  be  produced; 
so  he  produced  them  in  js^reat  array. 

There  was  flax  and  wool  for  housekeep- 
injEj  and  for  clothes.  There  were  hides 
tanned  for  shoes.  There  were  wheat  and 


of  it.  but  to  make  it  produce  what  he 
wanted.  This  stoical  doctrine  has  been 
the  crux  of  the  thing  for  all  of  us  through 
four  more  generations. 


to  change:  we  Taylors  have  always  got  so 
far  in  that  we  couldn’t  afford  to  back  out. 

My  great  grandfather’s  first  undertak¬ 
ings  were  to  clear  up  small  fields  of  three 
to  six  acres.  Since  fences  were  needed 
for  boundaries  and  for  the  control  of  stock, 
it  was  a  smart  idea  to  use  the  stones  in 
making  walls,  thus  killing  two  birds,  liter¬ 
ally,  with  one  stone.  .\  slow  laborious  pro¬ 
cess,  with  oxen  and  stoneboats  and  crow¬ 
bars.  this  fencing  plan  was  finally  almost 
fully  carried  out  until,  as  I  first  remember 
it  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the 
fann  was  a  multitude  of  small  walled  en¬ 
closures.  Though  the  land  area  had  not 
then  grown  beyond  one  half  a  scjuare  mile, 
there  were  about  28  lineal  miles  of  stone 
wall  enclosing  more  than  sixty  small  fields. 
For  nearly  one  hundred  years-  -three  full 
generations,  off  season  lulls  had  provided 
no  leisure.  There  was  always  a  new  field 
to  clear,  and  a  new  stone  wall  to  build. 

Little  realized  at  the  time,  this  accom¬ 
plishment  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than 
a  beginning.  In  fact  it  was  a  forerunner 
of  tragedy  for,  before  we  got  through 
with  it,  the  walls  had  to  be  moved  again 
to  make  wav  for  modem  tools. 


The  Slone  Age 

Though  there  was  the  primary  task  of 
timber  and  stump  clearing,  the  chief 
obstacles  to  physical  progress  here  have 
always  been  rocks  and  stones.  In  fact  the 
whole  history  of  The  Taylor  Farm  is  a 
story  of  rocks  and  stones — big  rocks, 
medium  rocks,  loose  rot  ks,  fast  rocks,  shel¬ 
ly  rocks,  and  boulders,  and  stones,  stones, 
stones ;  stones  on  top  of  the  ground,  stones 
in  the  top  soil,  stones  in  the  sub-soil.  It  is 
a  stor\’  of  crowbars,  splitting  wedges  and 
sledges,  of  gunpowder  and  dynamite,  and 
of  chains,  and  oxen  and  horses  and  trac¬ 
tors.  and  of  stoneboats  and  sleds  and  loose 
bottom  wagons,  of  dump  wagons  and 
dump  trucks.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  a  stor\’ 
of  abdominal  muscles! 

FAeiy  physical  contact  with  the  land 
for  any  purpose  has  always  been  imme¬ 
diately  and  inescapably  involved  with  a 
rock  or  a  stone.  In  later  years.  I  have 
often  smiled  as  I  watched  the  men  lift 
and  strain  getting  the  big  rocks  out  of 
the  way,  when  I  heard  them  grumble: 
“Why  in  hell  did  they  ever  take  this  land 
away  from  the  Indians?”  But  then,  as  I 
turned  away,  I  overheard  them  say:  “His 
'rrandfather  must  have  been  crazy”  and 
the  terrible  mistake  of  the  whole  thing 
sobered  me.  Timothy  Dwight  had  been 
right  in  the  first  place.  But  it  was  too  late 
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Making  a  Living 

Somehow,  in  spite  of  this  terrific  early 
resistance,  and  perhaps,  because  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  superior  standard  of  living  for 
his  family,  my  great  grandfather  managed 
to  build  up  a  farm  economy  of  almost 
complete  self  sufficiency.  The  implements 
of  good  living  could  not  then  be  bought 
on  the  installment  plan,  not  even  real 


A  PENNY  TO  ELIZA  for  postage,  or  two  cents 
for  Fanie,  were  faithfully  recorded  in  the 
cash  book  by  Grandfather  Taylor  in  1  867. 
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THE  STATELY  HOMESTEAD,  trimmed  of  its  Victorian  gingerbread,  stands  as 
a  monument  to  the  first  Taylor  who  bought  the  form  and  built  this  house. 


THE  UNWELCOME  HARVEST  of  rocks,  a  truck-load  from  a  ten  acre  field, 
still  continues  after  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  cultivation  and  stone 
removal.  This  is  one  crop  that  never  runs  out  on  the  steep  Taylor  hills. 


rye  and  buckwheat  to  be  ground  into  flour 
for  bread  and  cakes.  There  was  pork  and 
veal  and  mutton  and  beef  to  cat.  I'liere 
were  vegetables  galore,  in  season  and 
stored  for  winter.  There  were  apples  in 
great  quantity,  and  pears  and  crabapples 
and  plums,  and  berries  of  all  kinds.  'I'here 
was  wood  for  fuel  stored  in  ample  supply 
a  year  ahead.  There  were  logs  for  lumber 
to  build  what  was  needed.  There  was 
tallow  for  candles,  and  grease  and  ashes 
for  soap.  There  was  maple  sugar  and 
molasses  for  eating  and  cooking.  There 
was  milk  and  cream  and  butter  from  the 
cows.  .And  there  was  apple  juice — I  sus¬ 
pect  it  was  strictly  for  vinegar — and  clear 
cold  water  from  the  well  to  drink. 

Outside,  there  was  hay  and  grain  for 
the  horses  and  the  sheep  and  the  cattle. 
There  was  corn  and  buckwheat  for  the 
hens,  and  some  extra  for  the  mice  and 
rats.  .And.  most  useful  of  all.  there  was 
always  manure  to  mix  with  the  stones  to 
insure  the  growth  of  next  year’s  crops, 
and  thus  complete  the  cycle  of  |)roduction. 

Near  the  end  of  his  active  career,  and 
as  his  culminating  achievement,  my  great 
grandfather  built  himself  a  house.  With¬ 
out  major  external  change  or  enlargement, 
it  has  now  become  old  in  the  service  of 
his  progeny.  .After  his  manner,  its  lines 
are  simple  and  modest:  but  it  has  proved 
sturdy,  and  it  still  stands  upright. 

My  grandfather’s  advent  into  the  pro¬ 
prietorship  of  the  farm  was  almost  pre- 
cludi'd  by  a  lx)yish  encounter  with  our 
traditional  enemy.  .A  stone,  which  he  had 
cast  at  a  straying  cow.  hit  a  rock  and 
glanced  backward,  striking  and  seriously 
wounding  his  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
Infection  set  in  after  a  little  and.  in  the 
judgment  of  a  council  of  doctors, 
amputation  was  ordered  to  save  his  life. 
The  next  day  the  do<  tors  came  again 
with  their  tools  and  their  bandages.  Mv 
great  grandfather  was  in  the  far  field 
across  the  brook  digging  rocks.  The  horn 
was  blown  as  a  signal  for  him  to  come  in. 

\\  hat  he  thought  about  on  the  way 
home  is  not  recorded,  but  when  he  came 
in  the  house  he  said  to  the  doctors.  “Take 
your  tools  and  go  home.  I’ll  not  have  a 
crip])led  boy.”  Miraculously,  or  perhaps  by 
providential  intervention,  my  grandfather 
got  well.  He  spent  his  life,  with  a  slight 
limj),  on  two  good  legs. 

The  Taylors  won  that  battle  with  the 
rocks,  and  sometimes  I  think  iny  great 
grandfather’s  decision  that  day.  on  the 
way  to  the  house,  was  prom|)ted  by  his 
unwillingness  to  admit  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  a  rock.  Concievably  my  grandfather’s 
recovery  was  God’s  way  of  saying  He 
would  see  us  through  if  w('  kept  up  the 
fight.  Hut  as  I  look  ahead  at  the  still 
uncontjuered  rocks  here,  it  seems  that 
He’ll  have  a  pretty  long  view  of  it. 

My  grandfather’s  prosince  was  not 
much  more  than  the  turning  of  a  new 
furrow  into  the  channel  left  by  the  |)re- 
ceding  one.  Though  the  raw  edges  of 
|jrimitivc  life  were  disappearing,  self- 
sufficiency  was  still  the  key  note.  The 
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period  of  his  active  life — between  1840 
and  1880-  was  the  lull  before  the  stormy 
(onfusion  of  new  things  which  began  to 
deluge  the  country  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  During  his  life  there  was  almost 
no  farm  machinen,-.  There  was  no  tele- 
|)hone.  There  was  no  plumbing,  nor  even 
running  water.  Transportation  for  people 
and  things  was  horse  drawn,  and  re¬ 
stricted  by  narrow  mud  roads  in  summer 
and  snow  drifts  in  winter. 

Little  money  was  involved  in  the  farm 
operation  or  in  family  maintenance.  My 
grandfather’s  yearly  accounts  were  me¬ 
thodically  kept  in  a  little  space  on  the 


back  pages  of  his  diar\-.  In  1871.  the  entire 
gross  income  was  $867.23.  .And  a  cash 
balance  of  $142.63  was  carried  over  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  after  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  current  debt.  This  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  eleven  persons.  They  did  not  spend 
much,  but  they  were  well  provided  for. 
As  each  of  the  nine  children  went  from 
home,  to  college,  to  business  and  to  mar¬ 
riage.  a  substantial  sum  was  provided  to 
give  substance  to  their  venture.  My  grand¬ 
father’s  family  was  always  his  chief  con¬ 
cern  and  his  best  crop. 

To  my  father,  the  youngest  of  the  lot, 
fell  the  opportunity,  or  the  obligation,  to 


continue  the  farm  enterprise*.  During  hi> 
career,  with  the  tremendous  growth  ot 
urban  demands  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  deeper  penetrating  lot  al  railroad 
transportation,  the  possibilities  of  com¬ 
mercial  farming  became  evident.  For  The 
Taylor  Farm,  as  for  many  others  in  this 
area.  New  York  City’s  demand  for  fluid 
milk  has  become  the  dominant  factor  in 
the  farm  economy.  With  the  beginning  ol 
dairy  farming,  and  the  advent  of  the 
monthly  milk  check,  the  era  of  self  suffici¬ 
ency  vani.shed  almost  overnight. 

For  more  than  .30  years  we  have  been 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


THE  OLDEST  TAYLOR  ploys  the  melodeon  and  sings  hymns  with  her  great-grandchildren.  They  represent  the  third  and  the 
sixth  generations  of  Taylors  to  occupy  the  form.  Still  active  at  ninety,  Mrs.  Taylor  still  cooks  and  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  farm. 
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opimon  IS 


BY  GEORGE  LAYCOCK 


DOES  A  PARLOR  PAY? 


Man,  who  first  made  a  slave  of  the  cow,  has  in  turn  become  the  willing  servant 
of  his  slave.  In  return  for  milk,  butter,  cheese,  ice-cream,  and  a  long  list  of 
other  milk  products,  the  dairyman  does  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  cow  comfortable. 
He  has  searched  through  his  history  books  and  worked  overtime  in  his  barnyard  to  learn 
what  it  is  that  makes  a  cow  contented,  for  he  anows  that  the  happy  t  ow  does  the  best 
job. 

Behind  this  constant  revamping  of  our  daily-  cow  accommodations  is  the  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  more  and  cleaner  milk.  Daiiymen  and  health  authorities  agree  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  unlawful  to  sell  other  than  grade  “.V’  milk  in 
any  of  our  larger  cities.  .\nd  since  few  people  disagree  with  the  logic  behind  this 
campaign,  research  men  and  fanners  are  concentrating  on  how  it  can  be  done.  .As 
one  Midwestern  daily  specialist  said  recently,  ‘‘The  chain  of  sanitation  practices  must 
be  as  strong  in  one  link  as  in  the  other.  The  farm  milk  plant  is  as  important  as  the 
city  plant.  .\  farmer  just  can’t  produc  e  clean  milk  when  he  goes  to  the  barn  in  the 
morning  and  works  over  a  gutter  filled  with  manure.  The  cows  have  been  there  all 
night  to  make  a  mess  and  the  farmer  hasn’t  been  there  to  clean  it  up.” 

One  solution  which  many  dairy  farmers  are  eyeing  with  increasing  friendliness  is  the 
combination  of  milking  parlor  and  loafing  barn.  For  some  farmers  this  is  a  fine  solution, 
while  others  can’t  convince  themselves  that  they  would  be  benefitted  by  a  milking 
parlor. 

The  use  of  loafing  barns  for  dairy  herds  can  be  traced  back  to  1910.  In  that  year 
dairymen  at  the  Mary  land  Experiment  Station  were  plagued  with  an  outbreak  of  TB 
in  their  herds.  In  the  search  for  a  control  measure  they  hit  on  the  loafing  barn  idea. 
^\  hy  not.  they  asked  themselves,  keep  the  cows  comfortable  in  well-bedded  roomy 
areas  between  milkings?  They  reported  that  the  idea  helped  to  control  the  TB,  but 
nothing  much  came  of  the  findings.  Then  in  1914  Penn  State  tried  loafing  barns  to 
see  how  they  alfected  milk  production  and  again  found  the  plan  promising.  These 


THE  MILKING  PARLOR  is  no  longer  a  rarity  and  a  neighborhood  curiosity.  Dairymen 
in  every  state  are  using  them,  building  them,  or  planning  to  build  them.  The 
nearly  completed  parlor  on  the  opposite  page  had  three  stalls  and  one  man  can 
handle  the  milking.  The  fine  holsteins  (above)  will  probably  never  be  milked  in  a 
parlor  because  Al  Roth  thinks  buyers  get  a  better  impression  from  stanchioned  cows. 
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cxporimcnts  were  followed  by  similar  ones 
in  Minnesota  and  at  the  same  time  a  few 
widely  seattered  fanners  were  hearini^  of 
the  plan  and  starting  to  use  it. 

One  of  the  first  milking  parlors  in  the 
world  was  built  at  Denver.  Colorado,  in 
1920  on  the  Brookridge  Farms  until  re- 
»ently  operated  by  Ned  Cirant. 

The  idea  spread  rapidly  during  the 
second  woild  war  when  farm  labor  was 
limited  and  milk  prices  were  high.  Farmers 
had  to  produce  adequate  milk  with  little 
labor.  They  found  milk  parlors  a  partial 
answer  and  many  of  them  grew  tond  ol 
the  idea. 

\Visconsin,  where  milk  is  a  major  erojj, 
has  long  advocated  housing  dairv  cattle 
in  loafing  sheds.  Several  years  ago  dairy 
research  men  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  recalled  that  the  Carnation  herd, 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  country,  is 
housed  in  loafing  sheds.  Wisconsin  started 
some  long  range  experiments  to  determine 
the  value  of  loose  housing  as  compared 
with  stanchion  arrangements,  and  within 
a  few  years  was  giving  its  full  endorsement 
to  loafing  sheds.  Edwin  E.  Heizer.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Wisconsin  D(‘partment  of 
Dairy  Husbandry  sums  up  his  institution’s 
sentiments  with,  “We  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  loafing  barn  to  any  farmer 
who  appreciates  the  importance  of  sani¬ 
tary'  procedures.” 

Not  all  states  come  out  with  such 
straight-forward  endorsemc'nts.  Some  dis¬ 
courage  the  idea,  and  some  just  tolerate 
it.  Dairy  specialists  in  Minnesota  say  that 
economic  arguments  favor  loose  housing 
and  most  farmers  can’t  afford  the  present 
high  prices  of  barns  for  stanchion  arrange¬ 
ments.  M.  J.  Regan,  Extension  Dairyman, 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  says,  “We 
recommend  a  milking  parlor  and  the  loaf¬ 
ing  barn  as  being  just  as  efficient  and  less 
costly  than  the  large  stanchion  type  of 
barn.”  Nebraska  points  out  that  the 
decision  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  the 
farmer’s  preference.  The  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  also  asks  the  farmer  to  make  up 
his  own  mind.  Milk  companies  in  Dela¬ 
ware  are  discouraging  the  loose  housing 
plan,  since  they  feel  that  it  is  not  sanitary. 
Rut  \Visconsin  experiments  have  found  no 
significant  difference  in  bacterial  count. 
And  so  it  goes  with  opinions  fluctuating 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  but  the 
overall  trend  is  toward  loose  housing 
which  apparently  gains  popularity  as 
farmers  and  dairy  specialists  learn  more 
about  it. 

There  are  several  reasons  behind  this 
trend  toward  a  change  in  our  method  of 
handling  milk  cows,  .-\mong  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  milking  parlors  and  loafing  sheds 
are:  (1)  they  save  labor.  (2)  they  offer 
better  sanitation  when  jjroperly  handled, 
(3)  the  farmer  can  milk  without  stooping 
and  the  comfortable  milker  does  a  bt*tter 
job,  (4)  the  milk  is  not  exposed  to  silage 
odors  or  hay  dust.  (.3)  the  milk  gets  a 
minimum  exposure  to  air.  especially  when 
the  milk  is  piped  into  the  cooling  room, 


MARBLE  FLOORS  and  walls  are  the  nice, 
but  non-essential  feature  of  this  milking 
parlor.  If  he  were  building  it  again,  this 
farmer  says  the  stall  floors  would  be  a 
full  30  inches  high  to  eliminate  stooping. 

a  few  neighboring  farmers  considered  it 
a  passing  whim.  .A  year  later,  however. 
Davis  said,  “This  is  the  first  year  we’ve 
felt  like  dairymen.’’ 

Authorities  on  the  subject  tell  us  that 
milking  parlors  first  came  to  this  country 
from  New  Zealand.  Originally  the  milking 
parlor  was  nothing  more  than  a  room  set 
aside  for  milking.  Gradually  parlors  and 
the  thinking  about  them  evolv(‘d  until  to¬ 
day  the  average  farmer  considers  a  milking 
parlor  a  room  etjuipped  with  cow  stalls 
elevated  to  rule  out  the  stooping  and 
bending,  and  designed  to  save  time  and 
labor  at  every  turn.  Today  the  milking 
parlor  is  usually  near,  or  attac  hed  to.  the 
loafing  area  and  it  may  include  from  two 
to  15  elevated  steel  milking  stalls  auto¬ 
matically  operated. 

Do  Iiispet'tors  Like  Parlors? 

One  factor  which  has  held  the  milking 
parlors  down  in  some  localities  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  milk  inspectors  about  loafing 
barns.  Milk  inspectors,  like  farmers,  some¬ 
times  warm  up  to  the  idea  slowly.  The 
first  milking  parlor-loafing  bam  arrange¬ 
ment  in  their  territory  may  not  make  them 
happy.  .A  survey  in  Wisconsin,  however, 
showed  that  the  more  milking  parlors  there 


COWS  SEEM  HAPPY  in  loafing  sheds,  happier  perhaps  than  the  farmer  who  hauls  the 
straw.  Fresh  straw  should  be  spread  each  day  to  help  keep  cows  clean.  Some 
farmers  remove  droppings  daily,  but  a  manure  pack  still  builds  up  and  provides 
heat  for  cattle  during  winter.  Manure  is  removed  twice  a  year  with  a  loader. 


(6)  the  farmer  can  build  milking  parlors 
and  loafing  sheds  cheaper  than  he  can  in¬ 
stall  stanchions  because  of  the  smaller  area 
he  equips  with  stalls. 

Farmers  from  coast  to  coast  are  eyeing 
this  list  of  advantages  with  increasing  in¬ 
terest.  Jock  Davis,  who  milks  35  head  at 
Sterling  Massachusetts,  changed  to  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  in  1947,  and  as  a  result  has  had 
less  disease  and  few  losses.  “.And  because 
my  rate  of  replacements  is  lower”  he  says, 
“I  can  select  the  best  of  my  heifer  calves 
and  let  the  rest  go  for  veal.”  There  was 
some  getting  used  to  the  idea  at  first  and 
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arc  in  an  inspector’s  territor\’,  the  better 
he  liked  them.  Once  they  have  seen  the 
milking  parlors  advantages  they  approve 
the  plan  rapidly. 

The  farmer  who  plans  to  install  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  and  loafing  shed  would  do  well 
to  get  the  ideas  of  local  health  authorities. 
By  consulting  with  the  inspector  before 
building  he  might  save  himself  both  grief 
and  money. 

Not  eveiy  dair\-  farmer  should  have  a 
milking  parlor.  Some  of  them  can  operate 
more  economically  with  their  already  es¬ 
tablished  stanchion  barns.  The  daiiyman 
who  contemplates  a  change  to  loose 
housing  should  study  the  plan  carefully. 
If  he  changes  he  should  change  completely 
and  have  no  regrets.  Loose  housing  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  stanchions  for  cows 
and  the  faniier  making  the  switch  should 
understand  what  he  is  getting  into. 

The  fanners  who  are  especially  inter- 
esti-d  in  the  loose  housing  system  are  those 
who  plan  to  remodel  their  barns,  young 
farmers  who  want  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  but  have  no  suitable  buildings,  or 


farmers  who  must  replace  burned  or  un¬ 
safe  bams. 

The  size  of  the  herd  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  final  decision.  The  larger 
the  herd  the  smaller  the  initial  investment 
per  cow  in  a  milking  parlor. 

The  research  people  usually  say  that 
farmers  with  more  than  10  cows  can  afford 
milking  parlors,  but  this  rule  cannot  apply 
to  every  farm.  In  addition,  the  farmer 
must  decide  whether  or  not  he  plans  to 
milk  more  cows,  how  much  he  has  avail¬ 
able.  and  how  much  bedding  he  can  get 
for  a  loafing  shed. 

It  is  often  unwise  to  build  a  milking 
parlor  on  a  tenant  operated  fami.  One 
tenant  may  like  it  and  the  next  may 
despise  it.  and  whether  or  not  a  milking 
parlor  should  be  installed  should  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  person  who  will  work  in  it. 

Since  the  farmer  is  interested  in  correla¬ 
ting  his  building  plans  with  his  bankroll 
he  will  be  interested  in  the  cost  of  building 
a  milking  parlor.  One  midwest  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  new  milking  parlor-loafing 
shed  setup  could  be  built  at  a  cost  of  about 


$200  dollars  per  cow.  The  same  sur\ey 
found  that  by  remodeling  existing  build¬ 
ings  farmers  are  cutting  this  cost  in  half. 

The  cost  of  a  new  loafing  shed  and  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  for  a  10  cow  herd  proved  to  be 
about  $2000.00  The  cost  of  a  new  stan¬ 
chion  barn  for  10  cows  may  range  from 
$3000.  to  $;)000. 

Only  the  farmer  who  has  an  abundance 
of  inexpensive  bedding  av'ailable  should 
choose  loose  housing,  for  a  loafing  shed 
requires  three  to  four  times  as  much  bc'd-  f 
ding  as  do  stanchions.  This  fact  has  ruled 
the  loose  housing  idea  out  in  some  local¬ 
ities  where  there  is  a  straw  shortage. 

In  Connecticut,  for  instance,  where  bed-  | 
ding  sells  for  about  $27  a  ton.  extension 
men  can  find  few  farmers  interested  in  i 

loose  housing.  \Vhere  sawmills  are  oper-  j 

ating  nearby,  farmers  have  successfully  I 

substituted  sawdust  for  straw. 

The  loose  housing  system  calls  for  five 
separate  areas  including  ( 1 )  the  milk  par-  ^ 
lor.  (2)  bedding  area.  (3)  feeding  area, 

(4)  paved  yard  for  loafing,  and  (5)  pens  i 
for  young  stock.  = 


SUGGESTED  MILKING  PARLOR  LAYOUTS 


NO.  OF 

COWS  MILKED  PER 

HOUR  WITH  U-TYPE  PARLOR 

NO  OF 

NO  Of 

NO  OF 

AVERAGE  NO  OF 

MEN 

STALLS 

MACHINES 

COWS  PER  HOUR 

1 

2 

1 

17.3 

1 

3 

2 

21  S 

1 

4 

2 

236 

2 

4 

2 

32  6 

MILKING  PARLORS  come  in  many  shapes 
ancf  sizes.  Here  are  floor  plans  of  five  basic 
arrangements  showing  stalls,  work  space, 
and  door  positions.  The  farmer  chooses 
what  he  considers  the  best  basic  plan 
then  changes  it  to  fit  his  farm  conditions. 
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BOTH  STANCHIONS  AND  PARLORS  present 
sanitation  problems.  Good  management 
in  either  case  is  the  key  to  clean  milk. 
Inspectors  in  many  areas  still  prefer 
stanchions  to  loafing  sheds,  but  Wisconsin 
experiments  found  little  difference  in 
bacterial  count  of  milk  from  either  plan. 


The  milkinej  parlor  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  one  which 
requires  the  most  careful  planning.  Here 
the  chores  are  done  and  careful  planning 
can  help  insure  easy  work  and  clean  milk. 

The  location  chosen  for  the  milking  par¬ 
lor  should  be  carefully  selected.  The  new, 
or  rebuilt  structure  should  be  designed  to 
fit  the  farm  layout.  Build  the  milking  par¬ 
lor  as  far  as  possible  from  the  hog  pens, 
chicken  houses,  and  horse  stables.  There 
t  should  be  no  fly  breeding  places  close  by. 
Good  drainage,  free  movement  of  air,  and 
unobstructed  sunlight  will  help  keep  the 
milk  plant  clean.  Dust  is  another  evil  that 
should  be  avoided  when  possible.  It  is  a 
wise  plan  to  pave  the  road  leading  to  the 
parlor  and  milk  house,  and  if  possible  the 
area  immediately  surrounding  the  milk 
house.  If  pavement  is  out  of  the  question 
the  area  can  be  treated  to  keep  dust  down. 
If  the  parlor  can  be  built  on  a  slope  the 
different  levels  of  the  parlor  can  be  con¬ 
structed  with  less  concrete. 

The  ramp  leading  to  the  milking  parlor 
should  never  slope  more  than  15  per  cent 
because  of  danger  to  the  cows.  A  small 
step  at  the  top  and  bottom  can  reduce 
the  degree  of  the  slope.  The  ramp  should 
have  a  rough  surface  to  make  it  easier  for 
cows  to  walk  over. 

The  three  basic  floor  plans  for  arrange¬ 
ment  of  stalls  in  the  milking  parlor  are  the 
tandem,  the  U-type  stall  arrangement, 
and  the  square  or  circular  arrangement. 
The  tandem  arrangement  calls  for  building 
the  stalls  in  one  row  end  to  end.  One  man 
can  usually  operate  three  of  these  stalls. 
The  best  place  for  this  arrangement  is  with 
large  herds  on  farms  where  two  or  more 
men  are  available  for  the  milking. 

'I'he  “U”  type  arrangement  is  better 
where  one  man  must  manage  three  or  four 
stalls.  The  efficiency  of  this  plan  drops 
considerably,  when  a  second  man  is  added 
to  the  team,  because  of  the  constant 
crossing  and  duplicating  of  steps  during 
milking. 


Probably  the  least  common  arrangement 
is  the  square  or  circular  plan  where  the 
milker  is  surrounded  by  cows.  The  work 
area  is  compact  and  every  stall  can  be 
easily  reached  in  only  a  few  steps.  This 
arrangement  is  not  practical  where  the 
milk  must  be  carried  from  the  parlor  to 
the  milk  house.  In  the  releaser  type  milk¬ 
ing  system,  however,  where  the  milk  can 
be  piped  to  the  coolers  this  is  the  most 
efficient  type  parlor  a  farmer  can  build. 

One  of  the  most  common  milking  par¬ 
lor  arrangements  is  two  stalls,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  central  working  space.  .Any 
sized  herd  that  justifies  a  milking  parlor  is 
large  enough  to  support  one  with  two 
stalls.  The  cows  stand  in  stalls  30  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  working  space.  The 
man  who  manipulates  the  milking  machine 
can  keep  two  cows  going  through  until  the 
chore  is  finished.  By  pulling  a  rope  he 
opens  a  door  in  front  of  the  milked  cow 
and  lets  her  out  into  one  side  of  the  loafing 
shed.  By  pulling  another  rope  he  opens 
the  back  door  and  the  cow  next  in  line 
comes  in  for  her  turn  at  the  milking 
machine. 

There  are  several  variations  of  these 
arrangements  and  the  one  chosen  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  herd,  the  building 


arrangement,  the  whims  of  the  herdsman 
and  the  type  of  milking  equipment  being 
used.  Generally  speaking,  there  should  be 
one  stall  for  ev'ery  five  or  six  cows  to  keep 
the  twice  daily  milking  period  from  con¬ 
suming  too  much  of  the  working  day. 
Some  farmers  keep  a  cow  in  the  milking 
parlor  four  minutes  or  less,  but  since  most 
farmers  feed  concentrates  in  the  parlor  the 
time  allowance  may  go  up.  Generally,  cows 
will  cat  about  one  pound  of  grain  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  as  much  as  12  minutes  should  be 
allowed  for  feeding,  milking,  and  releasing 
a  cow.  This  makes  it  possible  to  milk  five 
cows  an  hour  in  one  stall.  An  efficient 
farmer  can  often  increase  this  to  seven  or 
eight  cows  an  hour.  By  figuring  the  total 
size  of  his  herd  and  the  amount  of  chore 
time  he  is  willing  to  use  for  milking  twice 
a  day  he  can  easily  determine  the  number 
of  stalls  his  milking  parlor  should  have. 
One  variation  is  to  build  the  stalls  along 
two  ad  joining  walls  of  the  milking  parlor 
at  90  degree  angles  to  each  other.  .A  long 
narrow  parlor  can  have  four  or  five  stalls 
in  a  row  and  the  cows  walk  through  all  of 
them  to  get  out.  The  equipment  dealer  is 
usually  prepared,  and  of  course  willing,  to 
help  farmers  plan  their  new  milking 
(Continued  on  page  139) 


MILKING  PARLORS  must  be  kept  clean,  but  need  not  be  fancy.  This  home-made  parlor 
was  designed  by  a  professional  farm  manager  and  tenant  Otis  Keffaber  (above) 
helped  construct  it.  It  has  four  stalls,  two  along  each  of  opposite  walls.  Feed  is 
measured  and  dropped  before  the  cow  conveniently.  Doors  are  opened  and  closed 
by  ropes.  The  milk  room  is  only  a  few  steps  from  the  parlor  to  save  chore  time. 
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BY  RUDOLPH  SKIDKX 

PASTURE 

for 

POULTRY 


Pasture  and  silage  are  reducing  poultry  feed  bills 


^  E\V  poultn’  farms  have  a  silo,  but  poul- 
■*-  tiAincn  arc  beginning  to  feed  grass 
silage  to  their  birds  and  many  have  been 
practicing  a  good  pasture  program  for 
years.  Green  feed  will  never  replace  grain 
as  the  main  feed  for  poultiA’ — chickens  just 
aren’t  equipped  to  handle  as  much  bulk  as 
ruminants^ — but  grasses  and  legumes  have 
an  important  place  in  the  poultry  diet. 

.\ndreus  Jacobson,  a  Norwegian  poultrs  - 
man  who  migrated  to  Utah  and  took  over 
a  10,000  hen  farm  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Timpanogus  where  the  pasture  season  is 
relativelv  short,  said  in  his  precise  English, 
“.\s  in  Norway,  green  feed  I  give  to  the 
(  hicks  and  pullets  to  give  them  good  body 
and  strength.  To  the  laying  hens  I  feed 
(hopped  alfalfa  in  the  mash;  during  molt, 
I  put  laying  hens  on  pasture  to  gather  for 
themselves  green  feed.  We  feed  this  way 
in  Norway  to  conserve  our  precious  grain 
and  the  chickens  seemed  much  healthier 
than  when  not  fed  green  feed.” 


New  findings  of  poultry  scientists  confinn 
Jacobson’s  practical  beliefs  and  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  would  carr)-  the  feeding  of 
green  stuff  even  further  than  his  practices. 

^  hiltling  the  Feed  Bill 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  heavy 
emphasis  on  grass  fanning  has  stimulated 
research  on  the  feeding  of  grasses  and  much 
new  knowledge  has  been  accumulated  re¬ 
garding  the  economic  and  nutritional  im¬ 
portance  of  grass.  Particularly  important 
findings  have  been  made  regarding  the 
diet  of  chickens  and  turkeys.  Savings  in  the 
(  ost  of  poultry  feed  amounting  to  10  to  20 
and  even  25  per  cent  have  been  reported 
from  all  parts  of  the  countr\-  where  green 
feed  was  used  as  a  supplement  in  the  diet. 
In  addition  to  the  savings  effected  by  sub¬ 
stituting  an  inexpensive  feed  for  grain, 
there  are  indirect  savings  that  are  not 
always  noticed.  Birds  that  have  the  proper 
amount  of  good  green  feed  in  their  diet 
are  not  only  consuming  digestible  proteins 
and  vital  minerals,  but  are  also  getting 
practically  all  the  vitamins  they  need. 

The  well  balanced  diet  of  pasture  fed 
chickens  pays  off  in  heavier  more  vigorous 
birds.  Controlled  experiments  made  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  over  a  period  of 
three  years  showed  that  at  the  age  of  from 
4  to  20  weeks  pasture-raised  pullets  were 
as  heavy  or  heavier  than  those  raised  on 
bare  ranges,  and  from  that  age  on  the 
difference  grew  more  marked  in  favor  of 

GRASS  SILAGE  FOR  POULTRY  can  be  the 
same  feed  that  was  ensiled  for  cattle; 
made  for  poultry  alone,  it  should  be 
chopped  finer.  It  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  five  pounds  a  day  for  each  100  birds. 


the  pasture-raised  birds.  At  28  weeks,  the 
pullets  on  alfalfa  averaged  0.3  pound 
heavier  than  those  raised  on  bare  range ;  at 
32  weeks  the  alfalfa  fed  pullets  had  a  full 
half  pound  advantage.  Pullets  on  ryegrass- 
lespedeza  or  spring  oats  ranges  gained 
approximately  half  as  much  advantage 
over  the  bare  range  birds  as  the  alfalfa 
fed  pullets. 

Mortality  figures  for  a  three  year  period 
averaged  9,5  per  cent  for  the  pullets  on 
pasture  as  compared  with  13  per  cent  for 
birds  raised  on  a  bare  range.  The  alfalfa 
pasture  again  proved  to  be  the  most 
economical,  averaging  6.4  per  cent  mor¬ 
tality-one  year  it  fell  to  3.6  per  cent — 
while  on  the  bare  ranges  the  mortality 
never  fell  below  7.3  per  cent.  An  even  more 
significant  test  for  the  practical  poultrv'- 
man  was  culling.  Of  the  pullets  alive  at 
four  weeks  of  age  on  bare  ranges,  29.9  per 
cent  were  culled  at  32  weeks  of  age,  while 
of  those  raised  on  alfalfa  pasture,  only  5.8 
p)er  cent  had  to  be  culled.  In  other  words, 
94.2  per  cent  of  the  pasture  raised  pullets 
made  the  grade  and  went  on  into  the 
laying  houses. 

Increasing  the  Income 

Here  again  the  result  of  the  better  diet 
was  apparent.  In  experiments  conducted 
at  the  Kansas  State  College,  it  was  proved 
that  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
hens  raised  on  different  types  of  pastures 
ranged  from  185.2  to  189.7  for  a  .')0  week 
laying  period  as  against  163.2  for  hens 
kept  in  bare  yards.  The  income,  above  feed 
costs,  was  26  to  30  per  cent  higher  from 
the  pasture-raised  hens  than  from  the  bare 
lot  birds. 

With  an  all-this-and-heaven-too  touch, 
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by  (IS  much  us  tn(uity  per  cent. 


tiu*  sfirntists  add  that  "m-ii  I'rrd  hrlps 
prevent  eannibalism  and  feather  pulling. 

Pasture  is  the  cheapest  source  of  all 
feeds,  retpiires  the  least  labor,  and  is  the 
surest  wav  to  get  the  niaxiniuin  ainout  of 
feed  value  into  the  bird  before  it  is 
bleached  bv  sun.  leached  by  the  rain,  and 
desiciated  by  the  air.  Some  poultryinen 
who  haven’t  the  available  land  for  pastures 
feel  that  fresh  green  feed  is  so  \aluable 
that  they  haul  lawn  clippings  and  other 
waste  greens  such  as  kale,  cabbage,  and 
pea  vines  to  their  confined  birds.  Such 
fresh  gn>en  feed  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  seven  pounds  p»‘r  day  for  each 
100  birds  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa  meal 
or  other  dried  greens  in  the  mash.  ^Vhele 
the  flock  is  on  full  pasture,  alfalfa  meal 
can  be  omitted  from  the  dry  or  wet  mash 
mixture.  Mash,  however,  as  well  as  grain 
should  be  fed  to  growing  pullets  and  to 
layers  kept  on  pasture.  In  ord('r  to  lone 
the  growing  birds  to  consume  a  maximum 
amount  of  green  feed.  mash,  grain,  and 
grit  should  be  put  into  the  hoppers  on  the 
range  only  in  the  afternoons  or  on  alter¬ 
nate  days. 

\N’henever  the  weather  makes  it  possible, 
three  or  four  day  old  t  hicks  should  be 
allowed  out  of  doors  onto  young  pasture  or 
pasture  that  has  been  (  lipped.  They  will 
gt't  the  benefits  of  direct  sunshine  and  will 
form  the  habit  of  eating  green  feed  which 
should  last  them  through  their  growing 
and  laying  periods. 

.\t  least  six  vitamins  that  are  essential 
for  poultry-  growth  and  health  occur  in 
var\ing  amounts  in  all  green  feeds.  The 
amount  of  vitamins  will  depend  on  the 
tyjx?  of  feed,  its  stage  of  growth,  and 

(Continued  on  page  135) 


HENS  IN  CLOVER  get  all  the  vitamins  they  need  from  the  legumes,  grasses  and 
sunshine.  If  they  feed  too  heavily  on  green  stuff  it  will  darken  the  yolks 
of  their  eggs;  the  darker  yolks  have  more  food  value,  but  bring  lower  prices. 
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LEGUMES  NEED  HELP 


Legiinies  ivitlwut  proper  bacteria,  like  a  tractor  ivithout  fuel, 
ii'ont  ivork.  Inoculation  is  inexpensive  crop  insurance. 


ROOT  NODULES  are  the  legume  power 
house  supplying  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
plant.  Nodules  should  be  large,  numerous, 
and  pinkish  in  color.  The  microscope  shows 
they  are  packed  with  one-celled  bacteria. 
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13.\CTERL\,  like  people,  have  a  wide 
^-^rancie  of  habits.  Some  bacteria  special¬ 
ize  in  causing  milk  to  sour,  potatoes  to 
rot.  or  hay  to  digest  in  the  stomach  of  a 
cow.  Still  other  bacteria  spend  their  time 
taking  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
turning  it  into  nitrogen  fertilizer  which 
plants  can  use.  These  bacteria  work  with¬ 
in  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  legumes. 
Fhey  do  their  work  so  well  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  prove  themselves  friends  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  in  turn  tries  his 
best  to  make  the  friendly  bacteria  at  home 
in  his  legume  helds. 

The  bacteria  responsible  for  this  soil 
enriching  movement  are  those  that  live  in 
cohabitation  with  legumes  in  such  a 
manner  that  both  the  bacteria  and  the 
legumes  reap  benefits.  Scientists  call  this  a 
symbiotic  relationship,  and  farmers  call  it 
a  darn  clever  trick  on  the  part  of  Mother 
Nature.  One  of  every  five  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  United  States'is  planted  to 
some  legume,  and  with  proper  handling 
these  legumes  are  soil  builders.  Scientists 
have  computed  that  an  acre  of  properly 
inoculated  alfalfa  adds  from  50  to  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  an  acre  of  soil  each 
year,  equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  in  a  ton 
of  commercial  fertilizer. 

A  carton  or  can  of  inoculant  usually 
contains  only  two  things :  ( 1 )  the  bacteria 
which  the  farmer  needs  for  his  legume  and 
(2)  a  filler  material  for  the  bacteria  to 
live  in.  The  filler  is  usually  humus.  The 
bacteria  in  an  inoculant  are  breeding 


stock  of  the  required  strains.  They  are 
ready  to  go  to  work  in  the  soil,  multi¬ 
ply  and  start  forming  nodules  on  the 
legume  roots.  These  bacteria  have  no  effect 
on  the  myriads  of  other  bacteria  that  live 
in  the  soil.  .\n  inoculant  does  not  inoculate 
anything;  it  is  the  bacteria  themselves. 
They  are  harmless  to  man  and  beast  and 
seem  only  to  be  concerned  with  their  ap¬ 
pointed  duty  of  turning  nitrogen  into 
fertilizer. 

The  good  work  of  the  legume  is  noth¬ 
ing  new  to  the  world’s  farmers.  .Although 
they  hadn’t  doped  out  the  reason  behind 
the  phenomena,  the  ancients  of  Greece 
and  Rome  knew  that  legumes  enriched 
the  soil.  They  even  knew  that  by  carting 
a  few  loads  of  soil  from  an  old  legume 
planting  to  a  new  seeding  they  could  get 
a  better  legume  crop. 

It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  biology 
behind  this  time-tested  practice  was  ex¬ 
posed.  In  that  year  two  German  scientists, 
Hellriegal  and  Wilfarth,  demonstrated 
that  the  ability  of  legumes  to  make  nitro¬ 
gen  was  tied  up  with  the  peculiar  little 
nodules  on  the  roots.  Previously  the 
nodules  had  been  considered  nothing  more 
than  unusual  little  bumps  with  no  known 
purpose.  These  two  scientists  also  pointed 
out  that  the  legume  bacteria  were  drawing 
their  extra  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Once  the  scientist  had  put  his  finger 
on  this  relationship  things  started  popping, 
for  here  was  a  finding  with  great  practical 
application.  The  air  presents  an  endless 


source  of  nitrogen,  and  here  with  the  aid 
of  legumes  was  a  method  of  getting  the 
nitrogen  into  the  soil  where  it  could  help, 
not  only  the  legumes,  but  also  the  follow¬ 
ing  crops.  Nitrogen  is  the  element  of 
which  life  is  formed  in  both  plants  and 
animals,  for  nitrogen  is  the  raw  material 
of  wnich  proteins  are  made. 

New  research  in  the  nitrogen  fi.xing 
properties  of  legumes  has  been  going 
ahead  each  year.  Today  a  corps  of  scien¬ 
tists  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is 
working  to  solve  the  many  still  unanswered 
(|ucstions  about  legumes,  and  their  inocu¬ 
lation  with  the  proper  bacteria.  Some  of 
the  most  active  research  in  this  field  is 
being  done  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  scien¬ 
tists  at  Wisconsin  arc  trying  to  discover 
among  other  things,  why  some  legumes 
have  no  nodules,  how  bacteria  fix  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  what  are  the  proper  bacteria  for 
the  inoculation  of  each  of  some  half  a 
hundred  commonly  grown  legumes. 

Legume  research  is  slow,  plodding,  and 
unspectacular.  Wisconsin  scientists  have 
been  digging  out  answers  to  the  puzzling 
questions  for  sev’eral  decades  and  like  all 
scientists,  arc  content  to  piece  the  answers 
together  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
early  days  of  artificial  inoculation,  grew 
and  sold  legume  cultures  commercially. 
Then  commercial  legume  inoculant  com¬ 
panies  started  doing  an  increasingly  good 
job,  and  Wisconsin  decided  to  limit  its 
activities  to  research. 

With  all  these  years  of  research  we  still 
have  no  definite  information  on  just  how 
this  nitrogen  fixing  process  works.  The 
scientists  admit  that  they  just  don’t  know 
how  the  bacteria  turn  atmospheric  nitrogen 
into  fertilizer.  Farmers,  however,  arc  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  docs  work 
and  not  worry  to  much  about  how. 

The  legumes  make  up  a  large  plant 
family;  there  are  more  than  10,000  species 
of  them.  Only  about  .’)0.  however,  arc 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Not  all 
legumes  have  nitrogen  fixing  nodules  on 
their  roots ;  only  887  have  been  found 
which  have  that  important  ability. 

The  Free  Nitrogen 

The  legumes  of  the  world  will  ncv’cr 
experience  a  shortage  of  raw  materials  in 
their  manufacture  of  fi.xcd  nitrogen,  since 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  air  is  free  nitro¬ 
gen.  This  adds  up  to  35.0(X)  tons  over 
every  acre  of  land.  But  in  the  atmospheric 
form  the  nitrogen  is  totally  useless  to 
plants  or  animals.  The  legumes  and  their 
bacteria  are  the  middlemen  which  can 
turn  this  nitrogen  into  forms  than  can 
be  used,  but  it  is  no  easy  task.  Nitrogen 
is  contrary  about  entering  into  compounds 
with  other  elements.  Forcing  it  into  com¬ 
binations  requires  tremendous  power  such 
as  a  charge  of  lightning  or  a  chemical 
charge  resulting  from  ver\’  high  heat.  A 
bolt  of  lightning  often  changes  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  into  a  form  which  plants 


can  use.  A  farmer  can’t  make  lightning, 
but  he  is  fortunate  in  having  legumes 
which  can  do  this  important  job  and 
do  it  nicely  with  little  fuss. 

Scientists  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  there  are '  different  kinds  of  legume 
bacteria.  The  bacteria  that  team  up  with 
alfalfa  will  not  work  with  peas.  If  lima 
beans  are  inoculated  with  the  bacteria 
intended  for  sweet  clover  the  bacteria 
will  not  help  the  beans  and,  because  the 
beans  require  nitrogen  to  live,  they  draw 
on  supplies  of  soil  nitrogen.  And  for  the 
same  reason  soybeans,  blue  lupine,  hairy 
vetch,  white  clover  and  all  the  other  leg¬ 
umes  we  grow  require  special,  carefully 
selected  bacteria  if  they  are  to  be  properly 
inoculated.  When  research  men  realize  that 
legume  bacteria  were  selective  they  or¬ 
ganized  legumes  into  what  they  called 
“cross  inoculation  groups.”  Each  group 
of  legumes  can  be  inoculated  by  a  specific 
culture  of  bacteria  which  is  usuallv  a  com¬ 


bination  of  several  strains  of  bacteria. 
There  are  seven  of  these  legume  groups 
at  present,  each  containing  several  legumes 
which  can  be  treated  with  the  same  bac¬ 
terial  I  ulture.  Separate  commercial  cul¬ 
tures  of  inoculant  are  prepared  for  the 
following  groups  of  plants:  the  alfalfa 
and  clover  group,  soybean  group,  pea 
and  vetch  group,  cowpea  group,  bean 
group,  lupine  group,  and  what  is  called  a 
“specific  strain  group.”  In  the  latter  are 
those  plants  which  recjuire  their  own  ex¬ 
clusive  bacteria.  Birdsfoot  and  big  trefoil, 
black  IcK  ust.  and  crown  vetch  are  among 
them.  This  combining  of  legumes  into 
inoculant  groups  simplified  the  farmers’ 
job  of  choosing  the  proper  bacteria  for 
each  seed  mixture,  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  job  of  selling  the  cultures. 

Recent  research  at  AN’isconsin  has  re¬ 
affirmed  the  need  for  selecting  specific 
b.acteria  for  certain  legumes.  L'nder  the 
(Continued  on  page  1  18) 


THIS  LUSH  LEGUME  GROWTH  has  an  underground  team-mate  in  the  friendly  bacteria 
mixed  with  the  seed  before  planting.  The  75  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  inoculated 
legumes  can  add  to  an  acre  of  soil,  is  equal  to  the  nitrogen  in  seven  and  a  half  tons 
of  manure  or  2,500  pounds  of  3-12-12.  The  inoculant  costs  about  20  cents. 
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BUTTER 


than  1 7 j.OOO.OOO  jjounds  of  butter  were 
made  on  American  farms;  in  1949  this 
had  dropped  to  41,’)00,0()0  pounds. 

Those  who  have  been  introduced  to 
butter  made  by  a  true  artist  never  again 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  pale,  tasteless 
product  which  is  ordinarily  sold  o\er  the 
grocery  counter.  There  is  no  gift  of  Mother 
Nature’s  so  nearly  like  the  .\mbrosia  of 
the  Gods  as  really  fine  butter. 

Butler  Making  In  Simple  Steps 

Anybody  can  buy  a  brush  and  a  can  of 
jjaint.  but  not  everybody  can  paint  a  good 
picture.  You  may  have  a  cow  and  all  the 
tools  of  butter  making  and  still  not  be  able 
to  turn  out  good  butter  because  there  are 
many  intangibles  in  butter  making,  ^’ou 
have  a  “feel”  for  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  This  takes  experience  and 
an  inborn  knack. 

Mrs.  Ira  Keeting.  a  farm  wife  who  lives 
near  Maui  h  Chunk.  Pa.,  has  the  knack. 
Site  is  known  far  and  wide  for  her  fine 
butter  and  has  taken  prizes  at  fairs.  She 
claims  there  is  no  secret  to  butter  making, 
but  like  all  artists,  she  finds  it  difficult  to 
pass  her  skill  along  to  others. 

To  make  gixid  butter,  Mrs.  Keeting  says, 
you  will  nei'd  a  cow.  a  (  burn,  a  wooden 
butter  ladle,  a  wooden  bowl,  a  wire  mesh 
strainer  and  a  dairy  thermometer.  The 
thermometer  is  important.  Many  oldtime 
butter  makers  do  not  use  a  thermometer. 
Mrs.  Keeting  depends  on  a  sixth  sense  or 
her  thumb  to  tell  her  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  just  right.  The  novice,  however, 
cannot  assume  that  she  has  the  gift  ol 
guessing  temperatures,  so  she  had  better 
go  to  the  drugstore  and  buy  a  cheap  ther¬ 
mometer.  Much  of  the  success  in  .mtter 
making  depends  on  the  |)roper  tempera¬ 
tures. 

Use  cream  from  fresh,  clean  flavori'd 
milk.  If  your  cow  has  recently  visited  a 
wild  onion  patch,  you  might  as  well  feed 
the  milk  to  the  hogs.  Nobody  wants  onion 
flavored  butter. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  the 
cream  out  of  the  milk.  The  oldfashioned 
way  is  to  set  the  milk  in  cool  water  for  2  1 
hours  and  then  skim  off  the  cream.  The 
oldfashioned  milk  house  was  made  for  this 
purpose.  Water  from  a  cool  spring  was 
(Continued  on  page  121) 


riRST  you  get  a  cow.  Then  you  extract 
the  milk  from  the  cow,  extract  the 
cream  from  the  milk,  and  spank  the  day¬ 
lights  out  of  the  cream  with  a  contrivance 
called  a  churn.  Result,  if  you  are  lucky,  is 
butter.  If  your  skill  is  ecjual  to  your  luck 
you  will  have  good  butter. 

This  all  sounds  \ery  simple,  but  few 
jjeople  can  make  good  butter.  Unless  you 
know  the  tricks  you  may  not  be  able  to 
make  butter  at  all,  even  if  you  have  all  the 
e(|uipment — and  the  cream.  In  some  ways, 
butter  making  is  an  art.  an  art  which  is 


lost  today  on  most  farms.  Contrary  to  a 
belief  among  some  city  peojile,  notably 
brides,  butter  does  not  come  in  (|uarter- 
jx>und  sticks  direct  from  the  cow.  For¬ 
merly  all  the  butter  was  made  on  the 
farms  where  the  milk  was  produced.  Now 
most  farmers  sell  their  milk  and  cream, 
and  butter  is  made  in  factories  commonly 
called  creameries.  \Vith  few  exceptions, 
fanners’  wives  have  gone  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  They  prefer  to  sell  their  cream  and 
take  the  money  to  the  groceiT  and  buy 
their  butter  tailor-made.  In  1924  more 


MRS.  IRA  KEATING,  of  Mouch  Chunk,  Po.,  used  to  moke  40  lbs.  of  butter  a  week 
in  her  dasher  churn;  she  now  makes  five.  Farm  butter  making  has  fallen  off  in 
late  years.  The  creameries  produce  a  more  uniform  product,  but  creamery  butter 
can’t  beat  the  home  made  article  such  as  an  expert  like  Mrs.  Keating  turns  out. 


How  to  make 
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SORGHUM:  silage  or  grain 


SORGO  FOR  SILAGE  is  cut  with  a  forage  harvester.  The  new  varieties  of  grain 
sorghum  can  be  harvested  with  a  combine.  Such  mechanization  has  lowered  labor 
requirements  for  the  crop  by  900  per  cent  and  kept  sorghum  competitive  with  corn. 


SOROiiuM  has  been  called  the  camel  of 
the  plant  world  because  of  its  ability 
to  withstand  hot,  dr%’  weather  that  would 
kill  corn.  It  might  better  be  called  the 
’possum  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  because 
its  resistance  to  drought  comes  from  its 
ability  to  play  dead  during  the  dry'  spell 
and  later  revive  and  go  on  growing.  When 
other  crops  are  dying  of  thirst,  sorghum 
curls  up  its  leaves,  stops  growing,  and 
waits  in  its  dormant  stage  until  the  first 
rain  comes,  then  it  starts  growing  again. 

The  peculiar  ability  of  this  exotic  grass 
to  withstand  dryness  stems  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  great  many  more  secondary- 
roots  than  corn,  which  it  resembles,  while 
its  leaves  are  narrower  and  have  a  waxy 
bloom.  The  abundant  roots  make  it  an 
efficient  water  gatherer  while  its  narrow, 
waxy  leaves  let  less  of  the  water  escape  in 
th(‘  form  of  evaporation. 

Because  sorghum  can  be  a  moderate 
and  drink  water  or  leave  it  alone,  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  grain  and  forage  crop  in 
those  areas  where  corn  cannot  be  grown 
or  does  poorly  because  of  drought.  Over 
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Once  an  important  sirup  crop,  sorfthum  is  now  grown  for  grain,  forage,  and 
for  silage.  It  can  sleep  through  a  corn -killing  drought  and  revive  with  rain. 


JUICE  FROM  THE  CANE  is  ground  out  in  a  one  horse  powered  mill.  Steam  from  the  evaporator  rises 
in  the  background.  Once  synonymous  with  sirup,  only  one  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  now  grown  for  juice. 

13Y  GK ANT  CANNON 


!•()  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  seven  all  the  manual  labor  that  went  with  it,  dining  on  a  couch  grasping  a  large  heacl 

states,  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colo-  became  almost  too  great  a  burden.  The  of  grain  sorghum  that  would  take  fir't 

rado,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  South  development  of  knee-high  combine  va-  prize  at  any  county  fair  today.” 

Dakota,  in  those  sections  of  the  states  rieties,  however,  has  reduced  the  labor  The  first  sorghum  seeds  are  believed 

w  here  heat  and  the  lack  of  moisture  make  requirements  of  the  crop  by  around  900  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  sla\  e 

( orn  growing  a  poor  risk.  The  success  of  per  cent.  What  the  combine  did  for  the  ships  from  .Africa.  The  two  slave-intro- 

the  livestock  business  in  this  area  is  de-  grain  crop,  the  forage  harvester  is  doing  duced  varieties  were  called  Guinea  kafir 

pendent  on  the  15  million  acres  of  for  the  production  of  sorgo  silage.  With  and  chicken  corn.  Chicken  corn  has  gone 

sorghum  that  is  grown  for  grain  and  also  present  day  machinery,  both  crops  can  be  back  to  the  wild  and  grows  as  a  weed  in 

lor  forage  each  year.  For.  though  the  completely  mechanized.  many  southern  states.  The  first  sorgo  was 

voung  plants  contain  enough  prussic  acid  Sorghum  is  believed  to  have  originated  introduced  in  1853  and  four  years  laUr 

in  their  stocks  and  leaves  to  make  them  in  .Africa  in  the  dark  ages  of  that  dark  Horace  Greeley  arranged  for  the  irnpot- 

dangerous  to  cattle,  much  of  the  crop  is  continent.  It  spread  from  there  through  tation  of  16  other  varieties.  Thouch 

fed  as  forage  when  maturity  has  made  it  Europe,  the  near  east,  India  and  China,  Greeley  urged  young  men  to  go  west,  sorgo 

a  safe  feed.  and  finally  to  .America.  Its  travels  covered  he  sent  south  where  the  Zulu  names  of  tl^e 

In  general,  sorghum  is  thought  of  as  many  centuries.  “.A  carving  on  the  walls  16  varieties,  Oomseeana,  V5mbischuapa 

falling  into  two  classes:  grain  producing  of  King  Sennacherib’s  palace  in  Nineveh,  and  the  like,  were  changed  to  such  .Amer- 

sorghum  and  sweet  sorghum,  usually  Assyria,  built  about  700  B.  C.  showed  a  ican  names  as  Honey.  Sumac  and  Whijte 

c  alled  sorgo.  Br<x)mcorn,  Sudan  grass  and  field  of  mature  grain  sorghum  in  which  African.  The  major  purpose  of  these  im- 

johnson  grass  are  also  sorghums  and  can  could  be  seen  several  hogs  that  perhaps  p)ortations  was  to  establish  a  sorghi^n 

be  crossed  with  the  grain  sorghums  and  had  strayed  away  from  his  neighbor’s  sugar  industry  in  this  country',  a  project 

the  sorgos.  but,  because  of  their  specialized  wallow.”  says  John  H.  Martin,  one  of  that  has  continued  to  receive  attention 

uses,  they  are  generally  ( onsidered  as  America’s  leading  authorities  on  this  plant.  to  as  late  as  the  last  war.  The  sugar  <A- 

separate  crops.  “A  mosaic  found  in  1916  in  the  ruins  of  traction  scheme  was  never  put  on  ;a 

When  the  combines  started  rolling  over  an  1 ,800-year-old  palace  in  Timgad,  North  practical  basis,  but  sorgo  sirup  has  beJn 

the  wheat  country',  sorghum  raising,  with  Africa,”  he  continues  “shows  a  man  re-  a  companion  to  buckwheat  cakes  in  maJv 
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parts  of  the  country  and.  durins:  times  of 
Creat  need,  sorchuni  cirain  has  been  eaten 
by  the  people. 

Sorehuin  products  are  standard  features 
of  the  diet  in  many  parts  of  .\fri(  a  and 
.\sia.  The  sortjos  are  peeled  and  chewed 
tor  their  sweet  juice  and  the  "rain  is 
"round  and  u^ed  in  mush  and  breads  or 
popped  like  (  orn.  In  .America  the  Depart¬ 
ment  ot  .Agriculture  has  issued  recipes  for 
usine  the  sorphum  c;min  in  mush,  pan¬ 
cakes.  bread,  cookies,  waffles,  muffins, 
doughnuts  and  puddings,  but  .American 
women  have  refrained  from  lining  it  by 
the  millions.  Here  the  crop  is  strii  tly  an 
animal  feed  except  for  that  one  per  i  ent 
of  the  sorgo  (top  (which  is)  used  for 
sirup  production. 


Grain  .'^orgliiim 

The  heart  of  the  grain  sorghum  area  is 
northwestern  Texas.  (Oklahoma,  and 
southwestern  Kansas.  In  eastern  New 
Mexi(  o  and  Colorado,  southern  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  irrigated 
lands  of  .Arizona  and  California  the  (  rop 
is  also  grown.  On  the  unirrigated  parts  of 
this  region  corn  is  a  risky  crop  giving  an 
average  yield  of  around  1 4..’)  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  some  vears  failing  entirely. 
Sorghums,  on  the  other  hand,  produce 
w  ell  where  they  can  get  as  much  as  1 7 
inches  of  rain.  The  average  yield  of 
sorghum  grain  is  16  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Sorghum  can  be  grown  outside  this  dry 
area  in  any  part  of  the  countrv  where  the 
frost  free  growing  period  is  long  enough 
to  give  it  from  80  to  140  days  to  mature 
the  grain,  but  in  these  areas  where  corn 
does  well,  sorghum  c  annot  c  ompete.  The 
greater  moisture  will  help  raise  the  yield 
of  sorghum,  but  it  will  raise  the  yield  of 
corn  even  more.  Not  onlv  will  sorghum 
yield  less  than  corn  in  corn  country,  its 
grain  is  worth  about  hve  peu  cent  less  as 
feed,  and  its  pric  c-  on  the  open  market  will 
usually  be  lower  than  c  orn.  I  hc"  govern- 


CULTIVATING  THE  CROP  (top)  is  the  same 
tedious  process  used  for  corn.  When 
grown  for  forage  (center)  the  crop  is 
cut  and  left  in  the  shock  to  cure  until 
winter.  The  mature  heads  on  the  sorgo 
(bottom)  show  it  is  ready  for  silage;  if 
cut  too  soon,  the  crop  has  less  food 
value,  more  prussic  acid,  and  may  spoil. 


TALL  SORGO  AND  SHORT  SORGHUM  are  the  two  extremes  that  have  been 
developed.  The  Sorgo  (above),  which  is  grown  for  silage,  is  thirteen  feel  tall  and 
hasn’t  headed  out  yet;  the  double  dwarf  grain  sorghum  (below)  is  short  enough 
for  harvesting  with  a  combine.  Sorgo  yields  more  silage  per  acre  than  corn; 
sorghum  yields  less  grain  than  corn;  neither  feed  is  as  nutritious  as  corn. 
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merit  support  price  for  last  year’s  crop 
reflects  this  general  dilTerence  in  price.  In 
Rush  County,  Kansas,  where  both  crops 
are  grown  the  support  price  for  corn  was 
$1.38  a  bushel  for  number  three  grade 
or  better  and  $1.14  a  bushel  for  number 
two  grade  or  better  sorghum  grain  ( the 
actual  price  was  given  as  $2.13  for  100 
jiounds  or  sorghum  grain  since  this  is  the 
( UStomary  lot  for  pricing ;  number  two 
grain  must  weigh  33  pounds  per  bushel ) . 

Like  other  grains  on  the  market, 
sorghum  has  its  official  standards  set  up 
by  the  U.S.D.A.  Five  general  classes  have 
been  designed  for  sorghum  based  on  the 
color  of  the  grain:  white,  yellow,  red, 
brown,  and  mixc*d.  Within  each  class  the 
grain  is  graded  numerically  into  four 
grades  plus  a  sample  grade  according  to 
its  weight  per  bushel,  moisture  content, 
and  damaged  kernels  and  foreign  material 
present.  As  with  most  other  grain,  prices 
are  usually  cjuoted  for  number  two  grade, 
but  with  sorghum  the  price  cjuoted  is  for 
100  pound  lots  instead  of  by  the  bushel. 

Most  sorghum  is  fc*d  on  the  farm  where 
it  is  raised  as  is  its  big  competitor  corn, 
fhe  sorghum  grain  is  fed  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  corn,  but  here  it  bcMomes 
even  more  important  that  a  good  lc*gume 
hay  supplement  be  fed  with  it  as  it  lacks 
some  of  the  vitamins  containc'd  in  corn. 
.\  fattening  ration  for  two-yc'ar-old  steers 
would  contain  18  pounds  of  hc'ad  chop 
{ the  ground  grain  and  the  head  on  which 
it  was  grown — comparable  to  crushed  c  orn 
and  cob)  with  nine  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Reducing  the  ration  two  jjounds  for  each 
of  the  ingredients,  makes  a  suitable  amount 
for  yearlings.  More  of  the  grain,  which  is 
"tnaller  than  wheat  and  hard,  will  pass 
through  the  animal  undigested  than  will 
( orn.  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  grind 
the  head  chop  and  makes  it  even  more 
economical  to  have  pigs  follow  cattle  when 
fc'eding  the  whole  grains. 

^Vith  sheep,  which  chew  their  food  well, 
and  with  chickens  the  whole  unground 
grain  is  fed  as  a  substitute  for  com.  In 
feeding  pigs  the  head  chop  is  used  in  a 
self  feeder  with  tankage  in  a  separate 
compartment.  Where  pasture  or  good 


THE  OLD  FASHIONED  WAY  of  harvesting 
(left)  was  to  cut  the  heads  from  tall  grain 
sorghum  in  the  field  and  leave  the  &talk 
for  stover.  Occasionally  sorgo  is  planted 
for  hay  (below)  by  seeding  with  a  drill 
or  broadcast.  Curing  is  a  long  process. 


quality  hay  is  available,  a  brood  sow 
should  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  a  day  of 
head  chops  to  each  one-third  pound  of 
tankage.  Skim  milk  or  buttermilk  if  it  is 
plentiful  may  be  usc*d  to  replace  the  tank¬ 
age.  Where  the  hogs  are  on  good  pasture 
the  ration  should  be  twice  as  much  milk 
by  weight  as  grain  for  brood  sows  and 
hogs  under  130  pounds  and  equal  amounts 


of  milk  and  grain  for  hogs  over  130  pounds. 

There  are  several  families  of  sorghum 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  juici¬ 
ness  of  their  stalks,  the  tallness  of  the 
plant  and  its  leafiness,  and  such  growing 
characteristics  as  its  tendency  to  tiller. 
Some  of  these  major  families  are:  kafir, 
milo,  feterita,  durra,  and  hegari.  The 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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HOW  TO  BUY  A  HEIFER 

The  purchase  oj  bred  heifers  is  ojten  the  answer 
to  herd  replacement  or  herd  building.  A  better  plan  Jor  the 
long  haul  is  a  good  breeding  program. 


‘‘Good  cows  arc  like  good  girls;  they 
stay  close  to  home/’  says  John  ^Vatlington, 
whose  southern  Kentucky  dairy  produces 
milk  for  Nashville.  Tennessee.  ‘‘Those  that 
find  their  way  to  the  market  have  some 
tiood.  or  rather  bad,  reason  for  being  there. 
Some  are  shy  breeders,  some  are  kickers, 
some  are  extremelv  low  test  cows,  some 
milk  well  for  three  or  four  months  and 
then  quit,  and  some  are  chronic  mastitis 
cases.” 

Other  farmers  have  found  that  ^Vat- 
lington  is  right.  Good  cows  can  be  bought 
at  dispersal  sales  where  all  the  animals, 
good  or  bad.  are  sold  and  occasionally  a 
good  cow  will  be  sold  on  the  open  market, 
but  most  dairymen,  logically  enough,  sell 
their  culls  and  keep  their  best  cows  for 
their  own  use.  Even  at  a  dispersal  sale 
it  is  well  to  know  the  seller  for  he  is  bound 
to  tip  off  his  best  animals  to  his  friends. 


GOOD  COWS  live  on  good  forms.  A  herd 
con  be  judged  by  fences,  pastures,  barns. 


Fred  McClain,  of  Xenia.  Ohio,  has 
been  increasing  the  size  of  his  herd  in 
recent  months  and  has  run  into  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  buying  good  cows  on  the  open 
market.  “We  bought  a  good  milker  a 
short  time  back — that  big,  black  one  over 
there — that  the  dealer  said  was  free  of 
mastitis,  easy  to  breed,  and  milked  90 
pounds.  Naturally  we  didn’t  expect  (juite 
90  pounds  just  because  he  said  so.”  Mc¬ 
Clain  said,  “and  she  didn’t ;  but  she  did 
give  over  60  pounds  and  that  is  all  right. 
The  catch  is  that  she  kicks.  She’s  got  both 
accuracy  and  force  in  her  kicking.  Why,  she 
could  knock  the  buttons  off  of  your  shirt 
without  tearing  the  cloth.  Now  we  know 
why  she  was  sold.  It’s  so  ea.sv  to  fool  a 
buyer,  and  so  tempting.  You  see  that 
Guernsey,  over  there?  She’s  a  registered 
animal,  she’s  a  good  milker,  has  no  blem¬ 
ishes.  and  she’s  gentle.  I  could  probably 
get  a  good  price  for  her  right  now.  The 
vet  that  examined  her  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  that  know  she  has  heart  trouble  and 
that  she  won’t  survive  another  calf.  So, 
instead  of  selling  her  for  a  milker.  I’ll  sell 
her  for  beef.  But.  if  I  were  that  kind  of 
dealer,  she  would  be  a  natural  to  palm  off 
on  an  unsuspecting  buyer.” 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
buy  replacement  cattle  that  ^Vatlington. 
McClain  and  other  dairy  farmers  have 
worked  out  is  to  buy  bred  heifers.  .Some 
farmers,  like  Charles  Koester.  of  Rinard. 
Illinois,  will  say.  “Too  risky.  If  I’m  going 
to  gamble  I’d  rather  bet  on  race  horses 
and  get  some  fun  out  of  it.”  But  those  who 
believe  in  buying  bred  heifers  have  some 
good  arguments  on  their  side. 

It  isn’t  like  buying  a  cow.  they  argue, 
where  you  are  buying  an  animal  that 
someone  else  has  tried  and  rejected.  .\nd. 
furthermore,  you  are  buying  an  animal 
with  all  of  its  useful  life  ahead  of  it.  The 
heifer  won’t  have  any  bad  milking  or  feed¬ 
ing  habits  and  will  be  easy  to  train  to  your 


routine.  One  very  important  argument  is 
that  heifers  won’t  be  infected  with  mas¬ 
titis  or  have  had  mastitis  in  the  past. 
More  calves  will  be  raised  from  an  animal 
when  purchased  as  a  heifer  than  when 
bought  at  third  or  fourth  freshening.  .\nd 
finally,  they  say,  a  heifer  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  a  mature  cow.  though  this 
price  difference  is  narrowing. 

‘‘It’s  true  that  you  don’t  know  what  a 
heifer  will  produce.”  says  Fred  McClain, 
‘‘but  then  you  can’t  be  too  sure  with  a 
mature  cow  .\bout  the  only  thing  you  can 
count  on  is  getting  some  pretty  tall  tales. 
Some  of  the  stories  I’ve  heard  remind  me 
of  the  man  who  bought  a  little  Jersey. 
When  he  led  her  home  he  found  that  she 
was  afraid  to  cross  a  bridge,  so  he  just 
picked  her  up  and  carried  her  across. 
When  they  reached  home,  he  milked  her. 
.\nd.  you  know,  that  little  cow  gave  so 
much  milk  that  he  couldn’t  carry  it  back 
to  the  house  all  in  one  load!  ^\’hen  you 
buy  a  heifer  you  are  spared  the  fairy 
stories  about  her  marvelous  production. 
You  have  to  depend  on  what  you  can  see 
and  find  out  about  her.” 

The  Dairy  Conformation 

In  selecting  the  individual  animal  to 
be  purchased,  farmers  try  to  get  one  with 
what  is  called  a  good  dairv  conformation. 
Though  tests  over  a  number  of  years  have 
shown  that  the  dain.'  conformation  does 
not  insure  high  milk  production,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  poor  conformation 
means  poor  production. 

The  conformation  of  the  heifer  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  the  cow  she  will  be  when  she 
matures.  The  heifer’s  immaturity  shows 
up  in  the  relationship  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  to  each  other.  Her 
legs  will  be  longer  in  proportion  to  her 
body  than  a  cow’s,  the  body  itself  will  be 
narrower  and  shallower,  the  mammarv 
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A  THIN  TAIL  AND  FINE  HIDE  in  a  heifer  are  preferred  by  Lawrence  Brown  who  likes  his  dairy  animals  rugged  but 
elegantly  put  togciher.  Brown  buys  and  sells  thousands  of  dairy  animals  each  year;  he  prefers  to  deal  in  bred  heifers. 


glands  will  be  much  less  developed,  of 
course,  and  the  heifer  will  carry  a  little 
more  flesh  for  her  bone  structure  than  will 
a  cow. 

In  general,  the  dairy  look  is  little  more 
than  skin  deep,  since  the  skeletal  structure 
of  dairy  and  beef  animals  is  practically 
identical.  Generations  of  breeding  have 
developed  the  tendency  in  dairy  animals 
to  turn  feed  into  calves  and  milk  while 
beef  animals  turn  it  into  flesh.  This 
thriftiness  on  the  part  of  dairy  cattle  tends 
to  make  the  bone  structure  appear  more 
prominent,  giving  an  angular  look  to  the 
cows.  Dairymen  look  for  three  wedges 
that  are  formed  by  this  bony  structure 


of  the  cows:  (1)  looked  at  from  the  side 
there  will  be  a  wedge  with  the  apex  in 
front  of  the  head  and  its  spreading  sides 
extending,  one  down  the  back  and  the 
other  under  the  belly  and  udder;  (2) 
viewed  from  in  front  there  will  be  a’ 
wedge  with  its  wide  part  across  the 
shoulders  and  its  apex  at  the  withers; 
(3)  seen  from  above  the  third  wedge  is 
formed  with  its  base  across  the  hips 
and  its  apex  at  the  withers.  These  wedges 
are  not  as  prominent  in  the  heifer  as  in 
the  mature  cow  because  of  a  little  heavier 
fleshing,  but  they  should  be  there  never- 
the-less.  A  large  chest,  which  is  another 
desired  dair\’  characteristic,  gives  greater 


capacity  for  the  heart  and  lungs  and  is  an 
indication  of  vigor.  \  deep,  wide  barrel  is 
most  desirable  in  order  to  give  ample  room 
for  the  processing  of  large  quantities  of 
feed.  The  chest  and  barrel  should  be 
framed  in  well  sprung  ribs — a  two  or 
three  finger  spread  between  the  last  ribs  is 
desirable. 

More  detailed  characteristics  of  the 
dairy  type  include  the  wide  set  of  the  legs, 
incurving  thighs,  the  long  thin  neck,  fine 
skin  that  is  loose  and  pliable  covered 
with  hair  that  verges  on  the  silky.  More 
important  than  these  fine  points  are  the 
actual  working  parts  of  the  critter,  the 
barrel  that  indicates  capacity,  and  the 


\ 
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udder  whic  h  is  the  cash  producer. 

The  udder  is,  of  course,  undeveloped 
in  a  heifer,  but  some  idea  of  its  set  and 
future  size  can  be  gained  from  e.xamina- 
tion.  It  should  be  well  forward  and  have 
plenty  of  loose  leather  behind  for  future 
growth.  It  should  also  show  symmetrical 
development  and  placement  of  the  teats. 
Preliminary  work  by  dairy  scientists  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  great  deal  can  be  learned 
from  the  mammary  development  of  heifers 
at  four  months  of  age.  In  their  tests,  the 
calves  showing  marked  development  at 
this  early  age  averaged  4.000  pounds  more 
milk  as  mature  cows  than  calves  with 
retarded  development.  Unfortunately,  the 
technique  of  palpating  the  calves’  udders 
and  predicting  the  future  of  the  animal  as 
a  milk  producer  is  one,  its  discoverers 
insist,  that  can  only  be  learned  by  demon¬ 
stration.  .\nother  sad  fact  is  that  it  was 


CHECKING  A  HEIFER  involves  observing  her  udder  to  see  if  she  has  plenty 
of  leather  (left)  and  if  the  udder  is  well  placed.  The  results  of  the  TB 
test  show  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  (right):  a  positive  reactor  will  have 
a  noticeable  bump  there.  Prodding  with  the  fist  (right)  shows  the  size  and 
location  of  the  calf  she  carries:  records  show  the  date  of  freshening.  The 
dairy  head  (below)  is  an  indication,  but  no  guarantee,  of  a  future  milker. 


found  to  be  much  more  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  heifer  could  do  by  the  time  she 
reached  two  years  than  it  was  at  four 
months.  Judging  the  dairy  heifer  near 
the  age  of  first  calving,  the  dairyman  must 
conclude  that  with  the  udder  as  with  gen¬ 
eral  conformation,  good  points  may  not 
insure  heavy  production,  but  defects  that 
will  hinder  production  can  be  detected. 

Of  less  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  production,  but  still  important  when 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  resale,  is  the  like¬ 
ness  of  the  heifer  to  the  standards  of  per¬ 
fection  set  up  by  the  different  dairy  breed 
associations.  In  buying  heifers.  Watlinger 
and  McClain  and  other  dairymen  will  try 
to  secure  animals  that  conform  to  the 
special  characteristics  of  a  particular 
breed. 


W  liolesale  Buying 

Many  dairymen  will  buy  replacement 
heifers  from  cattle  dealers  whom  they  can 
trust.  The  dealers,  in  turn,  are  constantly 
checking  the  dairy  herds  to  find  animals 
to  be  sold.  One  such  dealer.  Lawrence  L. 
Brown,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  heads  a  cattle 
buying  concern,  L.  F.  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany!  that  was  established  by  his  grand¬ 
father  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  During 
the  year  Brown’s  two  sons.  Lawrence  Jr. 
and  Richard,  scour  the  country  buying 
suitable  dairy  heifers  for  their  clients. 
4  hough  they  buy  and  sell  dairy  animals 
of  all  ages,  their  trade  in  bred  heifers 
has  been  steadily  growing  until  today 
they  are  handling  over  2.00(1  a  year. 
Brown  has  established  a  reputation  for 
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A  GLIB  TONGUE  AND  SHOWMANSHIP  are  always  helpful  in  selling  a  herd,  but  you  must  deliver  the  goods  to 
hold  your  customers.  Brown  insists  there  is  no  more  gamble  in  buying  a  good  heifer  than  there  is  in  raising  one. 


handling  fine  stock  and  regularly  sells  ani¬ 
mals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  South  .\merica  and  Europe.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  methods  of  selecting  a 
heifer,  however,  that  an  ordinary  farmer 
cannot  use:  his  advantage— and  it  is  an 
important  one-  -lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
can  afford  to  send  buyers  far  from  the 
milk  sheds  of  the  big  cities  and  employ 
spotters  in  these  regions  who  locate  the 
best  animals  for  his  buyers  to  see  and  bid 
on.  Brown  believes  that  his  chances  of 
finding  good  stock  for  sale  are  so  much 
greater  out  of  the  milk  shed  area  than  in 
it,  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  buy  stock  near 
any  large  town.  His  two  sons,  who  act  as 
buyers  for  the  finn.  are  constantly  travel¬ 
ing  in  search  of  good  stock. 

“W'e  go  to  areas  where  the  farmers  are 


selling  milk  to  cheese  factories  and  con- 
densaries,”  Lawrence  Brown,  Jr.,  says.  “In 
those  areas  we  usually  find  some  farmers 
who  have  as  many  cows  as  they  can  con- 
v’cniently  handle  and  who  consider  their 
heifers  as  part  of  the  cash  crop  from  their 
dairying.” 

Typical  of  a  Brown  buying  trip  is  one 
to  western  Michigan  where  the  company 
has  a  business  arrangement  with  a  cattle 
spotter  named  John  Nofzinger.  a  grey 
haired,  retired  farmer  whose  life-long  en¬ 
joyment  of  gossip  has  kept  him  just  nosey 
enough  to  know  which  farmers  are  think¬ 
ing  of  selling  bred  heifers  and  how  much 
they  are  likely  to  ask.  Nofzinger  was  a 
dairyman  himself  before  he  retired  and 
knows  dairy  cattle  about  as  well  as  any 
man  in  his  area.  He  keeps  tab  on  freshen¬ 


ing  dates  of  heifers  that  are  for  sale 
and  lines  up  a  group  of  farmers  for  Larry 
Brown  to  visit  when  he  comes  through. 

“The  last  time  I  was  in  Michigan.” 
Brown  says,  “Nofzinger  took  me  out 
to  look  over  some  heifers  owned  bv  another 
Dutch  farmer,  Ed  Heizingah.  I  mention 
this  because  it  is  just  about  the  type  of 
place  we  look  for  everywhere.  Heizingah’s 
place  has  good  fences  and  buildings  and 
excellent  pastures  which  are  good  indi¬ 
cations  that  he  has  good  animals.  I  knew 
from  Nofzinger  that  he  milked  10  cows 
and  had  four  bred  heifers,  two  that  would 
be  fresh  within  a  couple  of  months  and 
two  that  were  bred  later.  He  sold  his 
milk  to  a  condensary  in  Zeeland.  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  didn’t  want  to  expand  his  herd 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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('oiii|)08t  Goes  Gomiiierciai 
(Continued  from  page  38) 

of  jihosphorus  and  two  pounds  of  potas¬ 
sium.  Organic  fertilizer,  however,  is  more 
effeetive  than  this  rating  indicates.  If 
vields  from  two  fields,  one  fertilized  with 
an  organic  4-8-4  and  the  other  with  an 
e(|ui\alent  inorcanic  formula,  were  com¬ 
part'd  over  a  jjeriod  of  years,  the  organic 
plot  would  give  higher  yields  because  of 
the  increase  in  humus.  Organic  matter, 
being  subject  only  to  small  losses  from 
leaching  and  oxidation,  holds  its  nutrient 
until  the  plant  needs  it.  Organic  matter 
improves  the  texture  of  the  soil,  en¬ 
courages  the  absorption  of  water,  and 
tends  through  the  action  of  acids  produced 
hv  its  bacteria,  to  unlock  major  and  minor 
minerals  pre<ient. 

Trace  minerals,  whether  already  present 
in  the  soil,  or  added  at  so  many  pounds 
to  the  acre  through  chemicals  are  not 
usuallv  soluble  in  water.  They  get  to  the 
plant  throuch  the  action  of  bacteria,  and 
it  is  this  friendly  bacteria  that  good  com¬ 
post  has.  and  chemical  fertilizer  has  not. 

The  fan7ier  will  want  to  give  the  or- 
canic  fertilizer  a  trial  run  to  determine  its 
value  on  his  land  and  for  his  crops.  If  his 
soils  are  low  in  humus,  compost  will  in¬ 
crease  vields  more  than  if  he  is  farming 
humus  laden  fields.  But  if  soils  are  very 
low  in  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash 
<ompost  alone  cannot  supply  it  unless 
applied  in  cpiantities  often  prohibitive  for 
the  average  farmer. 

Vi'ill  Green  Manure  Ser>e 

Compost  is  more  valuable  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  grow  a  creen  manure  crop; 
when  manure,  crop  residues  or  other  on- 
the-farm  organic  fertilizer  is  not  available, 
or  when  a  soil  is  packed  hard  and  needs 
a  conditioning  to  reduce  erosion  and 
moisture  losses.  It  would  not  pay  to  buy 
an  organic  fertilizer  if.  for  the  same  price, 
vou  could  get  equal  fertilizer  value  plus 
erosion  protection  from  a  green  manure 
t  rop. 

Compost  is  extremely  bulky  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  actual  fertilizer  value  it 
contains.  It  is  a  more  or  less  living  sub¬ 
stance  requiring  a  favorable  environment 
to  be  effective.  It  is  dried  and  pulverized, 
and  can  be  applied  with  a  drill.  It  should 
be  covered.  If  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  its  bacteria  will 
not  be  able  to  perform  efficiently  their 
plant  food  producing  function.  Most  soils 
under  standard  rotations  need  about  five 
tons  of  compost  every  four  years,  and 
many  farmers  apply  considerably  more. 

The  best  way  to  tell  if  a  soil  needs 
humus  is  to  have  it  tested  by  a  laboraton,’. 
To  many  farmers  this  is  a  lot  like  saying 
■‘the  best  way  to  tell  if  it’s  raining  is  to  call 
the  weather  bureau.”  for  a  farmer  can 
usually  tell  if  his  soil  needs  organic  mat¬ 


ter  by  merely  feeling  it.  If  his  top  soil  is 
habitually  hard  to  the  touch,  if  his  crops 
often  suffer  during  dry  spells,  or  if  rain 
bounces  off  the  land  instead  of  soaking 
into  it,  he  knows  the  field  is  short  on 
humus. 

Because  compost  does  not  lose  its  nutri¬ 
ent  value  rapidly,  time  of  application  is 
not  too  important.  Choose  a  time  in  the 
rotation  when  the  biggest  growing  boost 
is  needed.  Side  dressing  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  unnecessary.  There  is  no 
need  to  worry  about  soluble  salt  injurv’  or 
overdoses  of  fertilizer.  Merely  decide  how’ 
much  compost  your  plants  need,  apply  it. 
and  it  will  be  there  waiting  to  go  to 
work.  The  control  of  soil  activity  with 
lime  is  important  when  organic  fertilizer 
is  used.  Bacteria  will  not  release  plant 
food  quickly  unless  the  pH  of  the  soil  is 
favorable.  However,  where  soil  is  too 
acid  large  quantities  of  compost  will 
neutralize  it. 

Rigid  fertilizer  laws  present  an  obstacle, 
but  not  an  insurmountable  one.  to  the 
organic  fertilizer  industry.  In  many  states, 
converted  garbage  can  be  sold  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  it  as  compost  and  not  as 
fertilizer.  Other  states  require  that  a  mini¬ 
mum  guaranteed  analysis  accompany  all 
fertilizer  shipped  within  their  borders. 
Since  the  chemical  analysis  of  composted 
garbace  varies  according  to  the  ingredients 
used  in  its  manufacture,  the  results  of  each 


Farmers  who  have  tried  the  leading  makes 
of  tractor  tires  agree  that  the  new  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Power-Curve  tires  give  the  most 
traction.  And  tests  prove  it!  In  hundreds  of 
tests  in  different  types  of  soil,  the  tires  with 
Power-Curve  cleats  outpulled  them  all.  These 
new  tires  have  the  proven  open-center  tread 
with  cleats  higher  in  the  center  then  those 


day's  production  will  have  to  be  analyzed 
and  rated  separately. 

.\s  yet.  little  experimentation  with  com¬ 
mercial  compost  has  been  done  by  the 
experiment  stations.  .\s  more  composted 
garbage  becomes  available,  the  results  of 
field  trials  with  it  on  all  types  of  soils  will 
be  known.  The  organic  fertilizer  industry, 
is  just  getting  started.  Its  ultimate  success 
will  hinge  on  the  industry’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fertilizer  in  large  quantities  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  for  large 
scale  u.se.  Whether  or  not  compost  will 
ever  replace  chemical  fertilizers  is  not  a 
good  question  since  each  offers  a  different 
value;  not  necessarily  a  competing  one.  At 
present  there  is  far  too  little  compost  pro¬ 
duced  to  supply  demands. 

There  are  plans  afoot  to  build  and  sell 
to  fanners  small  farm  sized  compost 
digesters  which  can  be  economically  used 
to  turn  fann  produced  manure  into  bal¬ 
anced  humus.  The  movement  is  just  get¬ 
ting  underway  as  part  of  the  general  trend 
in  putting  organic  wastes  to  work.  ^Vhen 
the  plan  reaches  the  practical  stage  for 
the  farmer  he  will  probably  accept  new 
fertilizers  as  readily  as  he  has  taken  up 
new'  machinery  and  crop  varieties. 

THE  Al'THOR:  Robert  Rodale.  ManagiiiK  Editor  of 
Thf  Organic  f-arnur,  is  the  son  of  J.  I.  Rorlale  who  has 
led  the  oriranir  movement  in  this  country.  On  their  oriranir 
farm  at  Emniaus.  Pennsylvania,  they  conduct  a  never- 
endini;  series  of  experiments  to  show  .American  farmers 
the  value  of  ortranic  material  in  building  soils  and  health. 


of  the  other  two  leading  makes.  Cleats  are 
hard-nosed — for  quick  penetration.  The  spe¬ 
cial  curve  of  the  cleat  provides  self-cleaning 
action,  power  to  bite,  power  to  pull.  And 
the  extra-high  cleats  mean  extra-long  wear. 
See  the  BFG  retailer  the  next  time  you're  in 
town.  To  get  off  to  a  good  start  with  a  new 
tractor,  specify  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires. 


An  advertisement  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


CORN  CENTER  COIN'S 


B.F.Coo(lrich 

^*rct  Corre  Ttres 


"They  ain't  had  nothin  to  fight  about  since  they  both  agreed  the  new 
BFG  tractor  tire  pulls  best!" 
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FARMERS  EVERYWHERE  enjoy 

hearing  others  describe  their  methods 
and  results  to  Med  Maxwell,  ace^  farm 
interviewer,  on  the  popular  Let  s  Go 
Visiting!”radio  program.Thcy  hear  actu¬ 
al  on-the-farm  reports  from  farmers  get¬ 
ting  '  High  Elficitncy"  results  like  these: 


SPEEDY  MARKETING  .  .  They  teii 

how  Wavne  "High  Erticiency"  feeding  helps 
them  get  bigger,  stronger  litters  of  fast- 
pi>:s.  They  >:et  to  ijrh  markets, 
thanks  to  a  quid  start  and  a  prohtable  fait 
finish.  "Makin’  Bacon"  comes  easy  the 
VC’ayne  Vi’a> ' 


HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  .  They 

follow  the  proved  VC’ayne  "High  Ethciency" 
Program  to  get  earh  tKRS  ■  ■  ■  itiaJy  laying, 
. . .  Ihu  proJuction  cost.  The  VC'ayne  VC'ay  helps 
them  and  thousands  of  other  poultry  people 
"Write  Their  Own  Egg  Check!” 


MORE  MILK  PER  COW  .  .  They  tell 

how  they  make  cows  pay,  year  in  and  year 
out.  the  VC’ayne  Way.  Fed  and  managed 
correctly  from  birth,  their  cows  get  t.v/nr 
nutrition  for  long  lifetime  production  and 
moi\  milk  pi.r  cow. 

GET  THE  FULL  STORY  ON 
HIGH  EFFICIENCY  FEEDING 

Your  friendly  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  is  "At  Your  Serv¬ 
ice”  on  Wayne  Feeds  and 
the  Wayne  Way  to  "High 
Efficiency”  results  with  all 
of  your  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  The  times  demand 
efficient  production  for 
top  profits  ...  so  find  out 
now  what  }X'ayne  can  do 
for  you! 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Executive  Offices;  Chicago,  HI. 

Service  Offices;  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Back  of  Every  Successful  Livestock 
Enterprise  Is  a  Sound  Feeding  Program 


Successful  Farmers  Report 
Many  Benefits  of  Feeding 
The  Wayne  Way 

L"We  follow  the  Wayne  Way  all 
the  way,  and  our  records  speak 
for  themselves.  We  housed  2  »6 
New  Hampshire  Reds  Aug.  27; 
260  White  Rocks  Aug.  30,  532 
White  Leghorns  Aug.  2  ».  19  is. 
They  produced  195,  217!/:.  and 
220  eggs  per  bird  in  33  i  days!” 
CHAS.  M.  STUTZ,  STUTZ  PITRY.  FARM. 
CLAYTON,  OHIO 


Our  20  Jerseys  pro-  - - - - - 

duced  6, "'^8  lbs.  milk 
and  395.>''.  lbs.  butter- 
fat  on  2  -fimes  a  day 
milking /luring  305 
days  in  P  H.I.A.  test¬ 
ing.  One*  ot  these 
cows,  Nancy  Volun- 
tecress  1.316,607  (see 
picture)  produced 
13.077  lbs.  milk  and 
1.005.9  lbs.  butterfat 
in  365  days,  on  2  times  a  day  milking.  Since  ti  e  starud  out 
dairy  herd  6  years  ago,  tie  hate  used  Wayne  excliisitely  to  halanct 
our  home  grains.”  D.  H.  SHIVEROECKER.  GREENVILLE.  OHIO 


This  year  we  are  again  raising  a  bunch  of  Holstein  calves 
on  ayne  CMlf  Feeds,  tihich  hate  been  an  important  part  of  our 
program  for  the  past  10  years.  The  picture  shows  part  of  our 
future  dairy  herd,  and  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  seen 
these  calves  are  now  using  Wayne  Calf  Feeds  also.  " 

BARNEY  VAN  HANDEL,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN 


AlliedMills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
Send  free  feeding  information  on; 


Chickens  Q 
Hogs  □ 


Turkeys  □ 
Dairy  Cows  Q 


Calves  Q 
Beef  Cattle  [j 


Address 


Town 


State 


SAF(rAKV 


ELECTRIC  DAIRY  WATER  HEATER 
and  STAINLESS  STEEL  WASH  TANK! 


things  cli'an  is  no 
wIkmi  \our  milk- 
lioiisr  is  «M|ui])|io<i  \\  itii 
tlu'sv  ino<i<-rn  Safjiard  »-<)n- 
^  *‘nipn<‘«‘s.  rii*‘ir  liipli 
(|ualit)  and  ru^^rd  ron- 
strurtion  assurr  many  «‘\- 
tra  \<‘ars  of  d<‘p<‘ndald<- 
s(‘r\  i«'«*.  Urn*  is  (>(|iii|>m«‘nt 
of  wliicli  ^ou  ^\ill  alwa\s 
Im‘  proud! 

‘wrfrrMTtf*  r#'  .-l/iiroiif/ 


Only  the  SAFGARD  Heater  Gives  You 
All  These  Advanced  Features! 


•  FULLY-WELDED  COPPER  TANK—  1  5  and  20 
gallon  models. 

•  "SNAP-ACTION"  THERMOSTAT  —  Quickly 
adjustable  to  desired  temperature. 

•  "WRAP-AROUND"  HEATING  ELEMENT— 
Absolutely  corrosion-proof. 

•  FULLY  GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS. 

•  PORTABLE — Needs  no  special  wiring  or 
plumbing. 


Ml  metal  parts  are  made  of  copper,  brass  and 
rii"<:ed  ^alvani7.e<l  iron.  KMI^c  Fibre^las  insu¬ 
lation.  Attractive  llammerloid  finir>li  s«ith  red 
trim.  Mraleratelv  j>ri«'ed. 


THIS  STAINLESS  STEEL  WASH  TANK 

IS  (Guaranteed  for  Life 
\  a  i  II  s  t  ( '.  o  r  r  o  s  i  u  n  ! 

.sin  pie  or  double  units. 

T'-Channel  leps  have  bidt 
holes  for  easy  addition  of 
extra  tank.  Seam-x*elded 
seams  for  preater  strenptb. 

Kasy-to-i'lean  llammerloid 
bnish.  Moderatelj  priced. 


Mail  Coupon  Now 
for  Illustrated  Folder! 


SAFGARD  DIVISION 

Grand  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 
Dept.  9F,  2503  W.  24rti  St.,  Chicago  8,  III. 

Please  send  illustrated  feeder  and  prices  on  the 
SAFGARD  Heater  and  Wash  Tank. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Sute . 


FARMING  IN  ENGLAND 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

would  correspond  to  what  we  here  in 
.America  call  a  "Sunday  Farmer.”  owned 
a  74  acre  farm  in  Kent.  This  was  not  a 
specialized  farm.  There  was  a  dair\-  herd 
of  12  cows,  about  half  the  farm  was  in 
pasture  and  hay,  and  the  remainder  in 
jGTrain.  It  was  discovered  by  the  county 
committee  to  have  15  laborers.  The  man¬ 
agement  was  taken  away  from  the  owner 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committee, 
which  brought  in  a  young  fellow  as  its 
own  tenant.  He  is  permitted  to  have  two 
laborers.  The  gardens  around  the  manor 
house  are  not  as  well  eared  for  as  for¬ 
merly,  but  the  farm  is  making  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  nation’s  food  pile.  The 
county  committees  are  made  up  of  rej)- 
resentatives  from  the  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions.  the  fann  workers’  unions,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Land  Owners  .Association,  and  those 
appointed  by  the  Ministr\-. 

Leases  run  from  one  to  fifteen  years, 
and  the  tenant  has  fii-st  option  on  renewal. 
^Vith  rare  exceptions,  rent  is  cash.  The 
landlord  owns  the  buildings,  but  all  ma- 
chinerv  and  stock  are  owned  by  the  ten¬ 
ant.  The  tenant  signs  a  contract,  binding 
him  to  rather  rigid  conditions  of  soil 
management,  but  such  is  the  traditional 
permanency  of  a  tenant  that  not  even  a 
war  nor  a  near-economic  collapse  ran 
budge  him  from  his  farm.  He  comes  to 
regard  it  as  his  own  and  since  he  can  look 
forward  to  passing  the  lease  on  to  his  son. 
he  cares  for  it  as  his  own.  The  average 
length  of  tenancy  in  Great  Britain  is  21 
years,  four  years  longer  than  the  average 
length  of  ownership  in  the  V.  S. 

During  the  lean  postwar  years  when 
British  landlords  found  their  incomes 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point,  many 
wanted  to  work  their  own  land.  .Accord¬ 
ing  to  law  an  owner  may  terminate  a 
lease  ( 1 )  if  he  wishes  to  farm  the  land 
himself,  (2)  if  the  tenant  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  chronically  poor  husbandman. 
However,  few  landlords  succeed  in  dis¬ 
possessing  their  tenants  because  the  owner 
must  submit  evidence  to  the  County  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  could  do  a  better  job  of 
farming  than  the  tenant.  Even  when  the 
land  changes  hands,  the  tenant  retains 
first  option  on  renewal  of  the  lease,  and 
can  pass  it  on  to  his  heirs  under  certain 
mild  conditions. 

PART  II 

The  Maekies  of  Aherdeen 

While  farming  in  Great  Britain  is  pre¬ 
dominately  on  a  small  scale,  there  are 
large  farms  too.  Maitland  Mackie.  of 
•Aberdeen,  owns  and  operates  1,100  acres, 
which  would  be  regarded  in  Midwest 
America  as  a  large  operation. 

What  manner  of  farming  and  what 
manner  of  soil  will  rt*gularly  yield  75 
bushels  of  w  heat  to  the  acre  on  land  which 
has  been  farmed  for  450  years:  what  is 
the  secret  of  pasturing  two  cows  per  acre 
for  seven  months  of  the  year ;  and  is  a 


so<  ialist  government  hamstringing  the  big 
British  farmer  in  favor  of  the  small 
farmer? 

These  questions  arc  answered  in  Scot¬ 
land,  one  of  the  least  favored  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  the  farm  of  Mait¬ 
land  Mackie.  His  lather  and  brother 
add  1500  acres  more  to  the  family  hold¬ 
ings.  During  the  4.50  years  that  the 
Maekies  have  been  engaged  in  a  cease¬ 
less  battle  with  the  weather,  the  granite 
rocks  which  seem  to  grow  and  multiply  in 
their  fields,  and  the  heather  which  creeps 
in  the  night  across  their  pastures  and  their 
oat  fields,  they  have  learned  a  few  tricks 
which  could  well  be  used  here  in  .America. 

Home  Life  Of  The  Seoleh  Gentry 

Maitland  Mackie  is  Scotch  from  the 
roots  up.  He  can  turn  on  a  burr  which 
makes  the  so-called  English  language  ut¬ 
terly  Greek  to  a  foreigner,  or  he  can  talk 
Peoria  .Arncricanese.  He  offers  his  guests 
four  ounce  drinks  of  the  beverage  w  hic  h 
has  made  Scotland  famous  and  eats  oat¬ 
meal  porridge  with  a  dash  of  salt  365  days 
out  of  the  year. 

He  has  the  air  of  a  man  whose  family 
has  enjoyed  amjjle  incotne  for  genera¬ 
tions  and  knows  how  to  get  around  in 
Paris.  .Amsterdam,  or  New  York.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  knows  how  the  familv  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  difficult  shillings  and 
pence.  Thrift  is  a  necessity  of  survival  in 
Scotland. 

He  lives  in  a  rambling  manor  house 
of  granite.  'I'here  is  no  central  heating — 
but  a  fireplace  in  each  room.  There  are 
bath  tubs  as  large  as  suburban  swimming 
pools,  and  featherbeds  to  sandwidi  the 
sleeper  on  the  cold  winter  nights.  He 
knows  the  rare  luxury  of  servants  who 
traditionally  take  pride  in  serving  well. 
He  pays  a  bonus  to  all  his  workmen,  based 
on  milk,  egg  and  crop  production. 

He  drives  a  V-Eight,  sends  three  of 
his  six  children  to  boarding  school,  and 
is  at  home  at  the  best  clubs,  where 
he  meets  his  friends  when  he  is  in 
London  or  Edinburgh.  He  keeps  a  de¬ 
tailed  record  of  all  his  farm  o|)erations 
and  knows  to  a  tuppence  what  each  field 
and  each  pullet  is  doing.  He  has  extra  sets 
of  tractor  tires  in  his  repair  shop  and  an 
extra  for  ever\'  bolt  on  every  ma(  bine  on 
the  place. 

The  socialist  government  has  pared  his 
take-home  income  to  the  bone,  but  he 
nevertheless  expresses  an  honest  convic¬ 
tion  that  its  goal,  a  decent  living  for 
everyone  in  England,  is  worth  sacrifiies 
on  his  part.  He  is  not  a  Laborite  himself, 
but  a  Liberal,  which  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Churchill’s  Conservatives  and 
Bevin’s  socialists.  “My  politics,”  he  says, 
“when  I  have  time  for  such  things,  are 
somewhat  the  same  as  your  Democrats.” 

As  a  farmer  he  is  somewhat  unique — 
show  him  a  new  idea  and  he  is  willing 
to  try  it — not  tomorrow,  but  today.  He 
works  hard;  in  fact  he  sometimes  misses 
afternoon  tea. 
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Make  your  own!  /ILl  \ 
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FRUIT  EDITION*  AUTUMN,  1950 


Hancock,  Maryland — With  the  technical  assist- 
I  ance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Sam 
I  Dillon  Sr.  and  Sam  Dillon  Jr.  will  soon  be 
I  equipped  to  sprinkler  irrigate  600  acres  of 
^•v-j  '  ^  *  I  their  peaches  and  apples.  To  provide  a  plenti- 

^  -  ful  water  supply,  they've  built  or  are  building 

Port  of  the  Dillons-  new  orchard  ocreoge,  small  ones  to  a  pond 

....  ..  .  of  about  10  million  gallons  capacity. 

laid  out  on  the  contour.  „  . .  ^  ..r  _ ,.1 _ 

Reporting  on  their  success  with  sprinkler 

irrigation,  Sam  Dillon  Jr.  writes:  “We  are 
mm  •  Ml*  I  A  I  u.sing  sprinklers  and  quick-coupling  portable 

JwlOVinQ  AlUininUtn  tOfCrO/Si  aluminum  pipe  for  .supplementary  irrigation 

!  on  300  acres  of  apples  and  peaches  in  Western 
fc  eg  /)  If  A  _  iM /f  II  JaIi  Maryland.  Our  normal  rainfall  is  .sufficient  to 

IM  U  VIIC  fflUII  JUU  produce  ordinary  crops  of  apples  and  peaches. 

Handling  and  moving  portable  irrigation  lines  But  irrigation  from  small  streams  and  ponds 


Moving  Aluminum  Laterals 
Is  a  One-Man  Job 


is  a  (juick,  easy  job— thanks  to  the  light  weight  orchards  ensures  larger  yields,  better- 

,  ,  .  "U  1  .  •  u  *1  1  sized  fruit  and  good  bloom  bud.s. 

of  aluminum.  For  example,  4-inch  Alcoa  alumi- 

Marketable  Fruit  Every  Year 


num  irrigation  pipe  weighs  less  than  a  pound 


Pumping  irrigation  water  from  one  of 
the  Dillons’  ponds. 


per  foot.  That  means  one  man  can  carry  two  “In  .some  years,"  says  Dillon,  “when  rainfall 
or  three  20-foot  .sections  at  a  time,  with  ea.se.  ''cry  short  in  the  30  days  before  peach 
Withquick-connectingcouplings,ittakesonlya  harvest,  irrigation  will  enable  us  to  raise 

.  T,  marketable  fruit.  In  other  years,  when  a  good 
moment  to  join  or  disconnect  pipe.  Even  proportion  of  our  rainfall  comes  in  heavy 
though  it  weighs  only  one-third  as  much  as  |  thunder  showers,  we  can  retain  much  of  the 


.steel,  Alcoa  pipe  is  exceedingly  strong- 
to  dent  or  nick. 


IflCAl  SOURCES  OFFER  HELPFUL  - ' 

IRRIGATION  AOVICE  1  ^  /  /,•  I 

W  hile  the  operation  of  a  portable  sprinkler  ^  C  !  I C  1 

system  is  not  complicated,  you’ll  get  more  "[t  ,  'C  ^  F'T  j  F  |  T  | 

profitable  results  if  you  start  by  getting  .sound  -V  ;l  M  v  I  I  Y  ' 

advice.  Your  county  agent  or  a  reliable  .sup-  ^  ^  L  LLLLVlLLLL^O  I 

plier  of  sprinkler  eiiuipment  will  help  you  plan  '  L  O  i 

the  best  .system  for  your  farm.  If  you  do  not  \ 

know  of  a  .supplier  nearby,  write  to  us  at  the 

address  on  the  coupon  below,  and  we’ll  be  Nature  made  Alcoa  aluminum  irrigation  pipe  1 


hard  1  runoff  water  in  ponds  and  put  it  back  on  the 
I  orchards  with  lightweight,  portable  equip¬ 
ment.  There  are  very  few  years  in  our  terri- 

-  tory  when  supplementary  irrigation  won’t  pay 

big  dividends.  In  the  very  dry  years,  it  often 
I  means  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
'  I  We  like  to  think  of  the  day  when  we  may  have 

^  I  the  water  .supply  and  equipment  to  use  it  on 

iT^  i  all  the  3000  acres  which  we  have  planted  in 
I  apples  and  peaches.” 

I  The  Dillons’  irrigation  system,  equipped 
3  j  with  Alcoa  aluminum  pipe,  was  designed  by 
Sun.set  Engineering  Co.,  Riverdale,  N.  J., 
I  and  purcha.sed  through  Lewis  W.  Barton, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


glad  to  .suggest  firms  you  can  contact. 


THE  PIPE 
THAT’S  % 
PORTABLE! 


highly  resistant  to  corrosion.  Needs  no  paint. 

,  *  Did  You  Get  This  Free  Book  ? 

In  general,  .soil  that  will  not  hold  together  lo,.  j  #  n 

1 _ 1  Ilf  •  •  Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  countrv 

when  pre.ssed  in  the  hand  calls  for  irngation.  |  ^ave  sent  for  this  u.seful  32-page  Alcoa  book 

*  *  *  '  •  on  portable  sprinkler  irri- 


The  marking  “ALCOA  63S-T6”  on  irrigation 
pipe  means  it  is  made  of  a  tough  aluminum 
alloy,  tempered  to  take  rough  treatment  in 
the  field. 

*  *  * 

For  overtree  irrigation,  sprinklers  are  mounted 
on  aluminum  ri.sers  as  high  as  20  feet.  ^ 


gation.  Be  sure  to  get 
f^our  copy!  It’s  full  of  in¬ 
formation  on  equipment, 
co.sts,  in.stallatiun.  Tells 
how  farmers  have  u.sed 
irrigation  to  improve 
crops,  make  more  money. 
Mail  the  coupon  today! 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  LONG-LASTING 

ALUMINUM  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1971J  Gulf  Building  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit". 


Address  (or  RFD  No.). 
City  (or  Town) _ 


TC 

in 

Ic¬ 

tus 

‘Id 

L'tS 

in 

in 


Dillons  are  Doubling 
Sprinkler-Irrigated 
Acreage,  Trap 
Rain  in  22  Ponds 


The  Durable  Seo! 


rrrr  '  rrr^A 

fRBif 


VJ^A  Va  ox.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  OF. 

NUTRI-PLANr 

LIQUID  FERTILIZER 


Pre-soak  your  groin  with  NUTRI- 
PLANT  before  planting.  Sinnply 
dip  seed  or  sprinkle,  shovel  over 
and  allow  to  dry.  No  expensive 
equipn^ent  needed.  Gives  your 
crops  that  EXTRA  needed  vigor  for 
greater  yields. 

Use  NUTRI-PLANTon  Wheat.  Bar- 
ley,  Oats,  Rye,  Corn  and  smaller 
grains.  With  its  controlled  PH  fac¬ 
tor,  NUTRI-PLANT  enables  seed¬ 
ling  to  gain  earlier  maturity. 

NUTRI-PLANT  increases  your  yield 
and  adds  profits  to  your  present 
operation.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy 
NUTRI-PLANT  for  your  Winter 
Wheat.  See  your  dealer  today. 

I  Please  send  at  once  your  FREE  */2  07.  bottle  of 
I  NUTRI-PLANT  and  folder,  post  paid. 

Name  . 

^  Address  . 

I  City  . 


State 


.ZIRCON  PRODUCTS 

P.O.BOX  5122  •  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


^Cut  Feeding 
fosts  upt040% 

It  you  feed  Hogs,  Cattle,  Sheep 
or  Poultry  you  need  a  BELL 
"Modern"  Hemcner-Mill  to  get 
the  most  profit  out  ot  forming. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN 
GRAIN  &  ROUGHAGES 

Cut  feeding  costs  and  increase  the  weight  of  stock  animals 
by  feeding  home-grown,  GROUND  shelled  or  ear  corn, 
with  or  without  shucks,  oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover  and  soy 
bean  hay.  A  BELL  "Modern"  Hammer-Mill  will  do  it  for 
as  little  as  ^  of  a  cent  per  hundred  pounds.  1000  pounds 
of  properly  ground  feed  often  produce  as  much  Milk  or 
Meat  as  1250  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  thus  the  highest 
possible  Feeding  Value  for  growing  pigs,  and  other  stock 
animals  is  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  per  pound  of  in¬ 
creased  weight. 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  GRINDING  COSTS! 

BELL  HAMMER  MILLS  are  made  for 
ELECTRIC  or  ENGINE  POWER,  m  2 
Universal,  Low  Cost  Sizes.  Capacities 
up  to  a  ton  of  shelled  corn  thru  a  Ve" 
screen,  or  1400  lbs.  of  ear  corn  thru  a 
Vs”  screen,  per  hour.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 


BELLS 
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Scotland  is  a  rock-ribbed  land,  where 
for  many  months  of  the  year  the  sun  is 
obscured,  the  cold  mists  whip  in  from  the 
North  Sea.  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  hud¬ 
dle  in  the  folds.  This  rujoiged  land  has 
produced  a  rugged  race.  Resourceful, 
thrifty,  and  proud,  they  have  wrested  an 
ample  economy  from  the  granite  slopes 
of  their  hills  and  probably,  man  for  man, 
made  more  of  an  impact  on  Western  civi¬ 
lization  than  any  other  people. 

.Mthough  the  climate  of  Si  otland  is 
tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  its  winters 
are  long  and  its  summer  nights  often  cold. 
The  diversification  of  crops  which  makes 
more  favored  countries  prosperous  is 
denied  to  the  Scotch  by  the  climate  and 
the  soil.  But  they  have  adapted  their  li\e- 
stock  and  their  crops  to  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  the  hardier  grains.  r\e.  oats,  and 
wheat,  and  tough  strains  of  .\yrshire, 
Holstein.  .Aberdeen  .Angus,  and  Highland 
cattle.  One  would  expect  this  northern 
land  to  be  mostly  a  pasture  land;  and 
pastures  such  as  would  be  the  envy  of 
farmers  in  the  black  prairie  of  Illinois,  or 
the  bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky,  spread 
their  lush  green  expanse  over  the  Mackie 
holdings. 

Maitland  Mackie  is  beset  by  the  same 
troubles  that  plague  Henrv  Bennett  in 
Kent  on  his  74  acres.  Much  feed,  espe¬ 
cially  cereals  and  proteins,  for  his  dairy 
cattle  and  his  chickens  and  hogs  must 
come  from  abroad.  It  is  not  only  expen¬ 
sive.  but  he  is  continually  faced  by  its 
sudden  termination  should  a  tempera¬ 
mental  .American  Congress  decide  that  aid 
to  Europe  has  been  exhausted.  To  provide 
against  that  bleak  eventuality,  the  Scotch 
have  been  developing  a  grassland  econ¬ 
omy,  which,  to  an  .American  with  his  un¬ 
limited  acres  and  resources,  would  seem 
almost  miraculous.  On  760  acres  of  the 
Mackie  holdings  there  are  500  cattle  and 
4.000  chickens.  This  is  a  little  less  than  one 
head  of  livestock  per  acre.  This  large  live¬ 
stock  population  is  supported  entirely  for 
seven  months  of  the  year  by  home  grown 
feed.  Not  only  does  Mackie  propose  to  in¬ 
crease  this  to  one  animal  per  acre,  but  to 
raise  enough  high  protein  feed  to  last 
through  the  remaining  four  months  and 
thus  make  him  independent  of  imported 
feeds. 

He  is  well  along  in  his  program.  For 
three  years  some  of  his  pastures  have  b(“en 
supporting  two  animals  per  acre.  When 
he  can  bring  up  the  remaining  pastures  to 
the  quality  which  he  now  uses  for  his 
dair\-  herd,  he  will  be  able  to  take  off 
enough  silage  for  winter  feed  from  what 
is  left.  While  his  pasture  management  is 
the  result  of  accumulated  know-how  dat¬ 
ing  back  450  years  on  the  same  farm,  the 
ingredients  of  the  management  are  under¬ 
standable  to  ever\’  American  farmer. 

The  .Making  Of  Super-Pasture 

Step  one  is  the  clearing  of  the  land. 
American  farmers  understand  this.  While 


this  clearing  may  have  been  done  by  the 
remote  ancestors  of  Maitland  Mackie-. 
gorse  and  heather  are  still  being  dug  out 
of  the  hillsides  of  his  farm  to  provide  new 
pastures.  .-Mter  the  heather  has  been  dug 
out  and  the  stones  hauled  from  the  field, 
it  is  plowed  and  seeded.  .At  seeding  7(l0 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  high  analysis  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  put  down.  The  seeding  mixture 
is  as  follows:  8  pounds  of  ccxksfoot  f or¬ 
chard  grass).  4  pounds  timothy.  12 
pounds  rye  grass.  3  pounds  mixed  white 
and  red  clover  and  1  pound  of  a  blue 
grass  type  of  grass.  This  pasture  will  be 
fertilized  twice  during  the  first  growing 
season.  During  the  winter  it  will  receive 
a  generous  application  of  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  By  the  second  spring  it  is  ready  for 
the  livestock.  If  it  is  exceptionally  good, 
one  cutting  will  be  taken  off  in  the  late 
spring  for  silage  and  it  will  then  be  pas¬ 
tured  for  the  remainder  of  the  grazing 
season,  which  lasts  until  late  October. 

Constant  annual  improvement  on  these 
pastures  finally  brings  them  to  a  level 
where  an  acre  will  support  two  animals 
from  .April  to  October.  .At  the  present 
time  Mackie  has  80  acres  of  this  super¬ 
pasture.  The  80  acres  are  divided  into  ten 
plots  of  eight  acres  each  by  an  electric 
fence.  5Vhen  the  grazing  season  starts  in 
.April  160  cows  are  turned  into  the  first  of 
the  eight  plots  and  permitted  to  graze  .30 
minutes  after  each  milking,  three  times  a 
day.  Each  plot  is  grazed  eight  days  and  the 
cows  are  then  moved  to  the  next  plot.  .As 
each  plot  is  vacated,  it  is  given  .300  pounds 
of  “nitro  chalk.”  a  Scotch  variety  of  15/2 
per  cent  nitrogen  fertilizer.  Fertilization 
is  continued  in  this  manner  until  each 
plot  has  received  1500  pounds.  During 
the  grazing  season  the  cows  are  fed  draff 
fa  type  of  distillers  grain)  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  per  dav  per  cow.  This  is  just 
enough  to  prevent  bloat  and  to  provide 
tone.  Mackie  has  run  check  plots  against 
this  intensive  program  for  three  years  and 
found  that  with  rotational  grazing  and 
forced  pastures  he  produces  as  much  milk 
on  50  acres  as  he  formerly  produced  on 
88  under  ordinary  grazing.  This  releases 
38  acres  for  grain  or  sila.ge  for  winter  use. 

The  Mackie  cows  are  grade  animals  of 
the  Holstein  breed.  Some  years  ago  he 
crossed  his  British  type  Holstein  cows  with 
good  Canadian  Holstein  bulls.  This  is  the 
background  of  the  present  Mackie  herds. 
These  cows  will  weigh  about  1200  pounds. 
The  average  milk  production  last  year  of 
300  cows  was  977  gallons  per  cow  with  an 
average  3.75  butter  fat.  They  are  milked 
three  times  a  day  for  305  days.  This  is  not 
high  production  by  American  standards, 
but  the  Scotch  Holstein  is  really  a  dual 
purpose  animal.  Dairy  cows  get  only  lim¬ 
ited  protein  and  would  compare  favor¬ 
ably  in  production  with  .American  cows 
if  fed  the  same.  Mackie’s  best  cow  is  a 
fine  bossy  named  Myrna.  She  has  passed 
75  British  tons  in  13  lactations.  Her  best 
year  was  her  eighth  when  she  exceeded 
2.000  gallons. 


Here‘s  How  Hou  Can  Have 

we  B£ST  FMM 

iH  TH£  COUHTY! 


BUT  YOU  MUST  ACT  NOW 
-  BEFORE  YOU  ORDER 
YOUR  FERTIIIZER! 


Soils  change  from  year  to  year.  That’s  why  the 
right  fertilizer  for  this  year  may  be  the  v  tony 
fertilizer  for  next  year.  You  can’t  afford  to  guess. 
And  there’s  only  one  positive  way  to  find  out !  That’s 
by  making  a  soil  test — NOW,  before  you  order  your 
fertilizer.  Because  a  soil  test  tells  you  just  what 
vour  soil  needs  now  for  bigger  and  better  crops  next 
year.  The  SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST  KIT  has  been 
developed  especially  for  your  use,  so  you  can  make 
your  own  soil  tests  on  the  spot  in  a  matter  of  minutes ! 

And  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  chemist,  either — there’s 
nothing  to  learn  or  memorize.  You  don’t  even  need  a 
pencil  or  paper.  Every  test  is  VISUAL — you  see 
at  a  glance  if  your  soil  needs  more  nitrogen,  for 
instance,  and  exactly  how  much.  Or  more  phosphate 
or  potash  or  lime.  It’s  as  simple  as  looking  at  a 
thermometer ! 


The  SUPER-DE  LUXE  MODEL  shown  above  is  the  product  of 
years  of  develoimient  and  research  in  soil  testing:  equipment.  Welded 
steel  construction  throughout  to  last  a  lifetime,  yet  light  weight  and 
easy  to  carry.  Size  18 \4"  x  514  ”  x  5^4".  Handsome  grey  finish.  Comes 
completely  equipped  with  enough  supi)lies  (refillable)  for  hundreds  of 
tests.  Scientific  charts  included  for  every  crop  on  your  farm.  Volume 
sales  make  i)ossible  our  NEW  LOW  PRICE  of  only  $24.95.  Nothing 
more  to  buv.  MONEY  RACK  GUARANTEE. 


TEST  YOUR  SOIL 


*Read  What  These  Users  Say 

"Soil  test  kit  showed  potash  liadly  needed  .  .  .  increase<l  corn  yield 
20' f  .  .  .  saveel  money  on  fertilizer.” — R.S.C..  Delphi.  Ind. 

"Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  airain  ...  I  have  saved  $2.00 
to  $4.00  an  acre  (on  fertilizer).” — W.L.D..  Harrisville.  Pa. 

"Have  ma<le  many  tests  with  your  kit  and  like  its  simplicity  and 
accuracy  .  .  .  worth  1.000  times  its  cost.” — G.H..  Bellevue.  Ohio. 

"With  this  knowledire  (from  use  of  soil  test  kit)  .  .  .  the  result 
was  to  nearly  <louble  the  usual  yields.” — S.G.H..  Port  Santac.  Mich. 
’\amtM  on  in/Misf 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY 

Box  317,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

Dealers,  Distributors :  Write  fur  Special  Offer 

Over  250,000  in  Use 


i 


Do  as  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  others  have  already 
done  I  Send  for  your  SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST  KIT  todatj. 
It  will  be  shipped  to  you  promptly.  As  soon  as  you  get  it, 
make  tests  of  each  type  of  soil  on  your  farm.  These  tests 
will  show  you  the  scientifically  cor¬ 
rect  fertilizer  to  use  on  every  type 
of  soil. 

Using  the  WRONG  fertilizer  is 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and 
you  accomplish  nothing.  Using  the 
RIGHT  fertilizer  (and  nothing  but 
a  soil  test  can  determine  the 
RIGHT,  fertilizer)  assures  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  in  both  quantity  and 
quality.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  order 
blank  below  today! 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY 
Box  317,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  the  Super  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
at  the  new  s(>ecial  reduced  price  of  $24.95. 


□ 


Enclosed  $ . 

Send  prepaid 


□ 


Send  C.  O.  D. 
plus  postage 


•  _  I. 'i..'  J 


Name . 

R.  D.  or  St, 
City . 


State. 
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How  Is  It  Done? 


GRAIN  STORAGE 


A  Harizell  fan,  properly  installed  in  your 
present  grain  bin  or  crib,  will  give  you 
plenty  of  air  to  dry  any  grain  quickly 
and  thoroughly.  Vi'ith  it,  you  can  combine 
small  grain  with  a  high  moisture  content, 
before  danger  of  over-ripe  straw.  You  can 
get  corn  out  of  the  field  long  before  time 
for  seeding.  At  the  same  time,  you’ll  in¬ 
sure  grain  which  will  not  mold,  which 
will  test  high,  have  higher  feed  value  and 
sell  at  top  prices.  Above  is  sketched  a 
typical  Hartzell  installation  in  a  crib. 
Sketches  of  other  type  installations  are 
available  free  at  your  Hartzell  dealer  — 
or  write  us. 


HAY  CURING 


W  hen  you  prepare  to  cure  hay  in  the  mow 
be  sure  that  the  fan  you  select  delivers 
plenty  of  air,  uses  a  minimum  of  current, 
will  operate  for  years  without  trouble,  and 
is  fire-safe.  Hartzell  has  designed  and  built 
propeller-type  fans  longer  than  any  other 
maker,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  produce 
mow'-curing  equipment.  Hartzell  fans  have 
gained  top  place  in  industry  because  of 
their  low  power  cost.  Many  Hartzell  fans 
are  running  without  trouble  today  after 
twenty  years  of  use.  Hartzell  fans  cannot 
"overload” — bog  down  under  pressure  and 
burn  out.  If  you  want  the  best  in  mow 
curing,  you  want  Hartzell. 

HARTZELL 

PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 

Agricultural  Division 

DEPT.  L  PIQUA,  OHIO 
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He  sells  whole  milk  in  bottles  to  the 
.\berdeen  community.  In  connection  with 
his  dairy  he  operates  a  modern  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  and  bottlinii  plant  and  makes  his  own 
deliveries. 

He  operates  his  1.100  acres  in  three 
units  with  similar  crop  and  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  On  one  unit  of  3.')6  acres  he  has 
40  acres  in  potatoes.  109  acres  in  wheat. 
7  acres  in  kale,  one  acre  in  raspberries.  80 
acres  in  silage  grass  and  119  acres  in  pas¬ 
tures.  He  ensiles  first  cuttings  from  most 
of  his  pastures,  placing  the  silage  in  pits 
convenient  to  the  dain,-  barn.  No  preserva¬ 
tive  is  used.  The  grass  is  tramped  well  and 
when  the  pit  is  full,  it  is  covered  with  sisal 
paper  and  then  with  concrete  slabs  which 
limits  spoilage  in  a  200  ton  pit  to  not 
more  than  two  tons.  The  silage  averages 
1.5  per  cent  protein.  He  puts  up  about 
1200  tons  per  year  in  pits  which  range  in 
capacitv  from  200  tons  to  430  tons. 

In  1931  he  proposes  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  purchase  of  feed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  distillers  grains.  He  plans  to  do 
this  by  mixing  urea  with  molasses  and 
feeding  it  with  his  silage  and  distillers 
grains.  The  idea  of  using  urea  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  16  per  cent  dairv  mixture 
he  is  now  buying  came  from  .America.  He 
recently  spent  several  months  in  the  States 
and  was  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
urea  as  a  protein  source. 

The  development  of  urea  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  is  a  boon  to  the  grass  farmers 
of  S(  otland.  where  animal  and  vegetable 
proteins  are  scarce.  With  becoming  mod¬ 
esty.  Mackie  says.  “We  can  always  learn 
something  from  .American  farmers.  The 
urea  idea  which  I  jjicked  up  in  .America 
will  increase  profits  on  my  dairv  herd  bv 
one  third.  I  don’t  understand  why  .Amer¬ 
ican  dairymen  are  so  slow  to  see  the 
possibilities  in  feeding  urea.”  What 
Mackie  is  too  tactful  to  say  is  that  .Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  are  a  generation  behind  in 
the  development  of  pastures  and  the  use 
of  grass  silage. 

The  Scotch  farmer  uses  as  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  he  can  buy  without  going  hungry 
himself;  the  .American  farmer  is  inclined 
to  use  as  little  as  possible.  The  use  of  1300 
pounds  of  high  nitrogen  fertilizer  per  acre 
per  year  on  pastures  would  be  regarded 
in  .America  as  rank  extravagance.  It  is  not 
unusual  in  Great  Britain. 

The  intensive  nature  of  Mackie’s  dairy 
operation  is  carried  over  into  his  cropping. 
Last  year  his  wheat  averaged  74  bushels 
per  acre  and  proportiouate  yields  were 
taken  ofT  in  oats  and  barley.  He  had  240 
acres  in  the  three  grains.  The  wheat 
received  300  pounds  of  super  phosphate 
when  it  was  planted  and  was  top  dressed 
just  before  it  headed  with  300  pounds  of 
16  per  cent  nitrogen.  While  the  wheat 
receives  no  manure,  pastures  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  beets,  are 
heavily  manured.  On  the  Mackie  home 
farm  of  703  acres,  2000  tons  of  manure 
i  were  produced  last  year.  He  used  600 
I  tons  of  straw  bedding. 


How  do  these  Europeans  raise  such 
phenomenal  yields  of  wheat,  and  can  an 
.American  farmer  do  likewise?  There  is  no 
secret  to  73  bushels  of  wheat  in  Scotland, 
nor  the  83-90  bushels  raised  in  some  parts 
of  Holland.  We  have  the  climate  and  the 
soil  here  in  .America  to  duplicate  these 
yields,  but  it  appears  that  we  haven’t  the 
husbandry.  Maitland  Mackie’s  73  bushel 
yield  started  with  one  of  his  remote  an¬ 
cestors  and  the  answer  here  was  manure. 
The  Mackie  wheat  fields  have  a  humus 
content  of  from  10  to  11  per  cent.  Many 
a  top  producing  farmer  in  the  Midwest 
brags  to  his  neighbors  if  he  can  reach 
three  per  cent.  Fertilizer  is  not  stinted:  the 
rotations  include  at  least  three  years  of 
grass;  the  seedbed  is  such  a  one  as  a 
floriculturist  would  prepare  for  a  plot  of 
prize  roses.  .All  these  are  important,  but 
perhaps  the  most  important,  according  to 
Maitland  Mackie.  is  the  manure  which 
keeps  his  soil  up  to  1 1  per  cent  in  humus 
content.  Last  season  the  state  of  Indiana 
conducted  a  prize  wheat  growing  contest. 
The  winner  garnered  39  bushels  to  the 
acre  from  a  20  acre  field  and  made 
newspaper  headlines.  In  Holland  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  is  still  greater  than  that  in  Scot¬ 
land,  but  the  Dutch  cultivate  their  wheat 
at  least  twice  during  the  growing  season, 
and  their  polder  soil  is  rich  and  deep.  The 
Scotch  do  better  with  what  they  have  to 
work  with. 

Total  Meelianization 

There  isn’t  a  horse  on  the  Mackie 
acres.  Fordson  diesel  tractors  furnish  the 
horse  power  for  as  complete  a  mechaniza¬ 
tion  as  one  will  find  anywhere  in  the 
world.  British  agriculture  has  been  almost 
completely  mechanized  on  the  theory  that 
the  pasture  and  feed  that  will  keep  a 
horse,  which  produces  nothing  but  power, 
will  keep  a  cow  which  produces  both  meat 
and  milk.  They  have  found  no  substitute 
for  milk.  The  machinery  on  the  Mackie 
farms  includes  two  12  foot  combines,  four 
large  tractors  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ones,  king  size  drills  and  fertilizer  spread¬ 
ers.  full  haying  equipment,  including  two 
grass  silage  loaders  with  an  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  to  spit  out  the  stones  which  are  com¬ 
mon  enough  on  Scotch  hillsides.  The  labor 
saving  and  automatic  machinery  around 
his  dairy  barns  and  farm  buildings  would 
be  the  envy  of  the  most  gadget-minded 
.American.  There  is  a  fully  equipped  shop 
and  an  auxiliary  electric  power  plant,  just 
in  case  power  lines  to  the  farms  should  go 
down. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  milk 
and  grain,  the  farm  maintains  a  poultry 
operation  of  approximately  2300  laying 
hens  in  cages,  all  completely  mechanized. 
The  feeding  is  automatic  by  continuous 
cafeteria  type  of  feeding  unit  and  the 
entire  chicken  operation,  from  chicks  to 
delivery  of  eggs,  is  operated  by  two  men. 


Says  Vic  Walx  of 
Neligh,  Nebraska 

“After  100,000  miles  I  finally 
traded  my  old  Ford  for  a  new 
6-cylinder  Model  F-2  Express. 
The  new  job  performs  even 
better  than  the  old  one.  There’s 
plenty  of  power  when  needed 
to  get  over  icy  and  muddy 
roads.  And  its  economy  is  sav¬ 
ing  me  real  money. 


^•cylinder  tord  ^^odel  F-2  shown  has  an  8~ft.  Express  Body  mounted  on  a  122-inch  wheelbase 

'\7  miles  per  gallon  means  Tm 
saving  money  with  my  new  Ford  T 


“  ‘Sunday-go-to-meeting’  kind  of  a  cab, 
too.  Real  riding  comfort  and  style.” 
Ford-welded,  all-steel  cab  has  Air  Wing 
ventilators  in  door  glass.  Level  Action  cab 
suspension,  lounge-type  seats. 


*‘l  get  a  king-size  load  into  my  8-ft.  Ex¬ 
press.  And  there’s  plenty  of  carrying- 
heft  in  the  cha.ssis.”  Pay-load  capacity 
of  the  96-in.  long,  54-in.  wide  F-2  Express 
is  over  1,900  lbs.  on  7.50-16  tires. 


“I  saved  money  on  the  low  Ford  price, 
and  it’s  a  cinch  I’ll  save  a  lot  more  on 
gas,  oil  and  repairs.”  Switch  to  eco¬ 
nomical  Fords!  Farmers  everywhere  find 
that  Ford  Trucks  do  more  per  dollar. 


‘‘Power  is  never  lacking  for  the  biggest 
and  toughest  kind  of  a  haul,”  Walz  tells 
Ford  Dealer  Contois.  Only  Ford  gives 
you  a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six,  four  engines 
for  over  175  models,  95-h.p.  to  145-h.p. 


WATCH  for  this  sign . . , 

It  thousands  of  truck  users 

in  the  Ford  Truck  Economy  Run.  Every 
Ford  Truck  model  .  .  .  every  importont 
truck' using  vocation  is  represented. 


Ford  Trucking  Costs 
loss  Because^ 

FORD  TRUCKS 
LAST  LONGER 

Using  latast  ragistration  data  on  6,592,000  tracks, 
IHn  insurancn  nxparts  prov*  Ford  Trucks  last  longari 


CHOREMASTER 


POWER  HOLE  DIGGER 


Fencing,  transplanting,  repairs  —  any  farm,  nursery  (or 
city)  job  requiring  holes  can  be  done  far  quicker  — 
neater  —  more  economically  —  with  the  CHOREMASTER 
Power  Hole  Digger.  Hours  of  tedious  hand  digging  are 
reduced  to  a  few  minutes  by  the  self>contained,  port* 
able,  power*driven  CHOREMASTER  Power  Hole  Digger. 
Hillsides,  woods,  gullies  —  no  matter  what  the  topog* 
raphy,  if  you  can  walk  there,  the  light,  sturdy 
CHOREMASTER  will  dig  a  hole  for  you. 

If  you  already  have  a  small  gasoline  engine,  so  much 
the  better.  The  low-cost  CHOREMASTER  Power  Hole 
Digger  is  available  with  or  without  engine.  The 
RHP,  9"  ouger  model 
(illustrated)  sells  for 
only  (with  engine).  .  . 


$141.15 

$178.15 


3  HP,  9"  auger 
only  (with  engine! .  . 

4"  and  6"  augers  also  available 
ALSO  SERVES  AS  AN  EXCEllENr  PORTABIE  OR 
STATIONAKY  POWER  UNIT 


(prices 

FOB 

(•ctory) 


CHOREMASTfR  DIVISION 


THE  LODGE  ft  SHIPLEY  CO. 
806-4  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


Maitland  !\Iai‘kie  and  His  IMajesty^s 
Government 

Mackic’s  problems  of  quotas,  ration 
coupons,  marketing  and  "[overnincnt  resju- 
lations  are  those  of  Henn,-  Bennett  in  Kent, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  lartje  farms  they  are 
multiplied  many  times  over.  Cereals,  as 
well  as  manufactured  feeds  for  livestock, 
are  strictly  rationed.  The  complexities  of 
bun'aucratic  regulations  are  no  less  annoy¬ 
ing  to  the  British  farmer  than  they  are  to 
his  brothers  of  the  sod  in  .America.  So  in- 
vol\('d  are  the  regulations  governing  the 
rationing  of  livestock  feed  that  most 
farmers  find  themselves  spending  more 
time  on  their  books  than  they  like.  The 
amount  of  cow  feed,  for  example,  that  a 
farmer  can  buy,  is  based  on  an  involved 
formula,  two  factors  of  which  are  the  size 
of  the  herd  and  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  This  demands  keeping  books  on 
eveiy  cow,  but  it  has  at  least  one  good 
point — dead-heads  and  poor  producers 
are  quickly  detected  and  culled  out  of  the 
herd.  The  same  applies  to  poultry  feed, 
and  in  fact  to  all  types  of  feed,  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  which  are  imported  or  scarce. 
The  ration  regulations,  however,  have  a 
certain  flexibility  whi(  h  permits  the  good 
farmer  to  feed  well  enough  to  obtain 
average  or  better  production.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  dairyman  wishes  to  go  into 
the  hog  business  he  can  divert  a  certain 
amount  of  his  whey  to  his  hogs  and  by  so 
doing  get  a  bonus  of  ration  coupons  for 
cereals  and  supplement.  Just  how  much 
extra  he  will  receive  is  again  figured  out 
by  a  complicated  formula. 

Practically  eveiything,  e.xcept  poultry' 
and  small  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  the 
Mackies  produce,  must  be  sold  at  a  fixed 
price  to  the  government  which  in  turn 
channels  it  through  the  various  markets 
to  the  consumer.  The  government  season¬ 
ally  does  a  complicated  juggling  and  wire 
walking  act  in  setting  the  prices,  attempt¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  to  satisfy  the  farmer 
and  on  the  other  to  provide  food  at  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  consumer.  Neither 
is  completely  satisfied,  but  most  people  in 
England  believe  the  government  is  doing 
a  fair  job  of  giving  everybody  sufficient 
food  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  when  the 
cost  of  administration  and  subsidies  is 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  squawk¬ 
ing  becomes  loud,  sometimes  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  .America. 

How  Much  Does  He  Make? 

» 

.A  comparison  of  the  gross  income  per 
acre  between  the  .American  and  British 
farms  of  the  same  size  and  type  will  show 
a  slight  edge  to  the  British  farm.  This 
comes  from  the  diversification  and  in¬ 
tensive  methods  of  farming.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  larger  farms  to  operate 
a  full  scale  dairy,  a  pretentious  poultiy 
operation,  and  such  high  labor  crops  as 
potatoes,  raspberries,  turkeys,  in  addition 
to  the  grain  crops,  and  hogs,  and  sheep. 
On  a  typical  farm  of  this  tyj^e,  of  615 


acres  near  Glasgow,  there  are  100  cows 
milking,  167  other  cattle,  including  drv 
cows  and  heifers.  87  pigs.  8.000  chickens. 
300  turkeys.  105  acres  of  potatoes,  besidi's 
the  usual  crops  of  barley,  turnips,  oats  and 
grass.  There  are  24  workmen  on  this  farm. 
Married  men  live  in  cottages  and  the 
single  men  in  a  hostel,  which  is  complete 
with  recreation  room  and  dining  room. 
The  gross  income  from  this  farm  in 
1949  was  $109,000.00. 


CONFERENCE,  Mackie  and  his  farm  man¬ 
ager. 


The  biggest  item  of  income  was  the 
milk  check  $43,400.00;  then  followc'd 
poultrv  and  eggs  $21,500.00;  and  pota¬ 
toes  $'14,000.00. 

The  biggest  expense  items  were  feeds, 
seeds  and  purchased  manure  $32,000.00; 
wages  and  national  health  insurance  $24,- 
000.00.  and  repairs  and  new  buildings 
$11,200.00. 

Total  outlay  on  the  farm  was  $89,- 
350.00.  leaving  a  net  income  before  taxes 
of  $19,650.00.  Of  this  amount  the  owner 
will  pay  61  per  cent  in  income  taxes 
alone,  or  roughly  $12,000.00,  which  leaves 
a  take-home  income  of  $7,650.00. 

.An  .American  farmer  with  two  children 
on  the  same  income  would  have  paid 
about  $5,000.00.  .A  net  income  of  $7,- 
650.00  on  a  615  acre  .American  farm 
would  be  regarded  as  small.  On  the  Scot¬ 
tish  farm  the  total  production  is  much 
higher  than  the  average  .American  farm 
would  make  on  the  same  acreage.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  wages  and  the  high  in¬ 
come  taxes  were  the  three  items  that  cut 
down  the  net  profit  on  this  farm. 

Who  can  say  which  is  the  better  off, 
the  .American  farmer  or  the  British  farmer. 
Both  are  plagued  by  bureaucratic  red 
tape;  both  are  the  victims  of  a  cockeyed 
post  war  economy.  A  surprising  number  of 
British  farmers  would  trade  farms  with 
Americans,  not  because  they  prefer  our 
government,  but  because  they  still  believe 
America  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey 
and  easy  money. 

Editors  Note:  .\niiTican  farmers  arc  brKinniiig  to  leaiii 
that  infiirniation  on  ho»  to  do  a  better  job  can  profitably 
flow  both  ways  across  the  Atlantic.  .American  farmers  are 
touring  Europe  in  increasing  numbers,  bringing  bark  new- 
and  useful  practices.  Fur  those  who  would  like  to  see  fir^t 
hand  how  British  farmers  operate,  a  visit  to  several 
European  countries  with  a  seven-to-nine-day-stop-over  in 
Great  Britain  can  be  arranged  by  local  travel  agents. 
Information  ran  Ire  obtained  by  svriting  the  British  Travel 
Association.  336  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  This  agency 
will  supply  information  about  British  agricultural  vreieties 
who  in  turn  will  put  Americans  in  touch  with  any 
particular  aspect  of  farming  in  which  they  happen  to  b»- 
interested.  .A  folder,  "British  .Agriculture,”  is  free  on 
request. 
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j^OuR  Massey-Harris  Dealer  wants  you 
to  knotv,  through  an  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion,  what  great  tractors  the  Massey-Harris 
are.  He  wants  you  to  get  up  on  one . . .  drift 
it...  to  put  it  to  any  test  you  think  a  tracto 
should  have.  Jttst  say  the  word,  he  ll  a 
ranee  all  details  for  this  on-the-farm  pro 


FI  OM  YOUR  MASSEY-  HARRIS  DEALER 


Not  until  you  actually  drive  one  will  you  have  any  real  idea  On  every  job,  you’ll  have  comfort  that  saves  your  arms  and  shoul- 

of  the  power,  economy,  ease  of  handling,  and  comfort  ders  .  .  ,  simplicity  of  operation  that  helps  maintain  a  fast  pace  all  day 
features  built  into  Massey-Harris  Tractors.  long  without  fatigue. 

A  few  trips  up  and  down  the  field  will  tell  you  more  than  all  the  You’ll  experience  real  fuel  economy  as  you  travel  farther  and  do 

words  we  can  write.  That  s  why  we  want  you  to  experience  an  actual  n^^^e  work  than  you’ve  done  before  with  a  gi>en  amount  of  fuel, 
m-tne-field  demonstration.  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  ..  .  , 

>X'hen  you  plow  with  a  Massey-Harris  Tractor  you’ll  know  the  thrill  .  f  only  through  such  an  actual  demonstration  that  you  can  appre- 

of  reserve  power  that  carries  you  through  a  tough  spot  with  ease  .  .  .  outstanding  performance  .  .  .  the  convenience  .  .  the 

that  keeps  the  job  moving  at  top  speed  comfort ...  the  easy  riding  ...  the  economy  of  operation  —  the  advan- 

When  you  cultivate,  you  have  the  clear  vision  that  makes  good  features  that  distinguish  Massey-Harris  Tractors, 

work  easy.  Yes!  you  can  get  right  up  close  to  the  plants  for  clean  Talk  to  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer.  Tell  him  you  want  an  on-the- 

cultivation  without  bobbing  from  side  to  side.  farm  demonstration.  He’ll  be  mighty  glad  to  do  this  for  you,  as  well 

On  a  belt  job,  you’ll  see  its  wonderful  smoothness  under  varying  as  give  you  a  copy  of  the  latest  tractor  catalog.  Among  the  six  basic 

loads  .  .  .  how  it  will  make  short  shift  of  your  daily  or  weekly  chore  models  there’s  a  size  and  type  to  fit  your  farm.  For  a  catalog  by  mail, 

of  feed  grinding.  send  in  the  coupon  below. 

^  ^  ^  Please  send  me  copy  of  your  latest  catalog  of  Massey- 

'  *  I  Hattif  Tta.iurs. 

I-PIdw '’Pony”  2-Plow  "22”  2-3-Plow  "^0”  3-Plow  "4-<-6”  3-4-Plow  "4-<”  4-5-Plow  "55”  I  ^  „ 

I  County  . State  .. 

I 


Spark  plugs  also  look  alike,  but 


IF  YOU  know  your  stars  of  Hollywood, 
you  will  identify  gorgeous  Linda  Darnell 
as  the  girl  at  the  bottom.  The  girl  at  the  top 
is  lovely  Marley  Patteson  of  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  You’ll  be  correct,  too,  when  you 
switch  to  Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs. 


THI  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 
Toledo  1,  Ohio  Toronto,  Ontario 

Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs— Patented  U.S.A. 


give  you  lowest  cost  per  mile 
of  spark  plug  operation 


AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR— improved  elec¬ 
trical  insulation  offers  maximum  resistance  to  heat 
ond  reduces  fouling. 

HEAVY  ELECTRODES  — give  long  gap  fife  which 
contributes  to  lower  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
frequent  gapping. 

RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION— mokes 

them  especially  suitable  for  the  most  severe 
types  of  commercial  and  form  operation.  • 


COLO.SSLS  OF  THE  CKOSSKOADS 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

“You  name  it — we’ve  got  it,’’  is  eonsiderably  more  thaii  a 
slogan  with  a  general  store  that  deals  in  electric  milkers  and 
sport  shirts,  dog  food  and  power  lawn  mowers,  ladies’  lingeiie. 
paints  and  hardware,  cow  stanchions  and  bicycles. 

Prices  seem  comparable  to  those  of  the  average  chain  store, 
although  by  alert  attention  to  market  conditions  and  overstot  ked 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers,  the  Farm  and  Home  (|uite  ri'mi- 
larly  comes  up  with  price  spec  ials  so  far  bedow  the  normal  w  hole¬ 
sale  price  that  envious  competitors  swear  it  can’t  be  done. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  its  own  meats  and  poultry  the 
Farm  and  Home  Cienter  management  is  satisfied  to  follow  the 
current  market  price  lines,  and  is  not  embarrassed  if  a  competi¬ 
tive  store  shades  their  price  by  a  few  cents,  asserting  that  their 
own  meats  and  poultry  just  can’t  be  compared  with  run-of-the- 
market  products.  Customers  show  their  agreement  by  drivins:  as 
much  as  200  miles  round  trip  to  buy  a  week’s  supply  of  meat. 

Florea,  himself,  or  the  head  of  his  meat  department,  makes 
personal  trips  to  farm  suppliers  to  purchase  livestock  and  poultry. 
Selling  feed  and  giving  advice  on  management  and  fc'eding.  thev 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  stock  they  buy.  Farmers  save 
transportation  costs  by  selling  their  stenk  at  the  day’s  market 
ejuotation  price  in  their  own  barnyards. 

On  busy  nights,  when  shoppers  outnumber  customers  ten  to 
one.  thousands  of  items  are  exposed  to  the  pilfering  tendencies 
of  the  American  shopper.  \  detective  is  in  the  store  on  busy 
nights,  but  he  finds  only  about  two  shoplifters  a  month.  This  is 
considered  to  be  a  very  low’  catch  for  the  size  of  the  establishment 
and  the  number  of  shoppers.  Theft  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
written  off  as  an  inventory  loss.  Florea  says  his  clientele  is  better 
quality  than  they  get  in  the  city  stores. 

Some  of  the  merchandise  found  on  shoplifters  is  rather  star¬ 
tling.  Some  women  can’t  resist  a  thick  T-bone  steak  or  such  little 
non-essential  delicacies  as  olives.  They  occasionally  pop  these 
into  their  purses. 

A  star  farmer  himself  before  he  was  out  of  high  school.  42-year 
old  Don  Florea  became  a  feed  salesman  during  the  depression 
when  the  economic  storm  blasted  him  off  a  .'^60  acre  rented  farm 
at  the  age  of  22. 

He  learned  early  that  as  a  good  crop  springs  only  from  a 
fertile  field,  the  merchant  can  look  for  sales  only  after  he’s  in¬ 
vested  ser\’ice,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  and  the 
rural  merchant  is  one  and  the  same. 

Helping  farmers  find  the  cause  of  trouble  in  the  chicken  yard, 
assisting  a  farmer’s  mare  in  difficult  birth  or  castrating  a  rup¬ 
tured  hog.  Florea  got  a  chance  to  talk  to  even  the  busiest  farmers. 
.And  while  the  farmer  held  the  hog  he  had  to  listen  to  Florea’s 
views  about  proper  feeding  and  livestock  management.  .Advice 
that  worked  was  followed  by  sales. 

However,  personal  contact  with  potential  customers  in  the 
barnyard  is  only  one  form  of  sales  promotion. 

.Airplanes  equipped  with  loudspeakers  fly  over  farmers  working 
in  their  fields  to  announce  to  them  as  well  as  everyone  else  within 
a  half  mile  area  that  the  Farm  and  Home  is  holding  a  big  sale  on 
used  farm  machinery  or  baby  chicks.  One  farmer  filed  a  legal 
action  claiming  his  hens  were  blasted  out  of  their  nests  by  the 
clamor  from  the  skies. 

-A  daily  radio  program  over  a  station  that  reaches  into  three 
states  calls  customers  to  the  mid-week  jamboree  with  “two  great 
free  western  rhythm  shows”  to  entertain  the  shoppers. 

.A  live  pony  to  be  given  away  to  some  lucky  boy  or  girl  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  toy  department  at  Christmas  time.  To  close  out  the 
tov  department  auctioneers  are  hauled  in  from  sherifTs  sales  and 
tobacco  warehouses  to  run  a  marathon  toy  auction  the  week 
before  Christmas. 

One  middle-aged  man,  entranced  by  the  auction,  staggered 
through  the  checkout  stands  w’ith  $200.00  worth  of  toys  he’d 
successfully  bid  for.  After  he’d  paid  for  the  lot  he  announced 
that  he  couldn’t  figure  out  why  he’d  bought  them  since  he  didn’t 
have  any  children.  But  he  took  them  home  anyway,  and  half  the 
kids  in  his  township  got  free  gifts. 


Tun* in "Suipant#!"... CIS  Radio  Thursdays. . . CBS  Tolovision 


Take  the  case  of  J.  F.  Steed,  farmer-lumberman  of 
Jackson,  South  Carolina: 

His  International  trucks  have  to  crawl  into  soft, 
boggy  going  to  pull  out  logs— and  have  the  pulling 
power  to  keep  crawling.  Then— be  able  to  get  up  and 
go.  to  make  time  on  long  highway  runs. 

Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  do  both  jobs,  save  him  money 
both  ways.  “I  never  have  to  worry  about  these  trucks,” 
says  Mr.  Steed.  “Their  Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  make 
rough  going  easy  and  smooth  going  fast.” 

Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  double  the  number  of  gear 
ratios— they  gear  loads  to  roads.  They’re  turning  time 
into  more  money  for  farmers,  ranchmen,  truckmen 
—all  over  the  country.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 


For  Vound-the-form  hauling— plenty  of  load-pulling 
power  in  the  field.  For  long  highway  hauls— plenty  of 
hour-saving,  monev-saving  speed. 


BATON  MANUFACTUlINC  COMFANT.  CICVCIANO.  OHIO 


“We’ve  sold  75  trucks  with  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axles  because  of  the  fine  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  axle,”  says  Roland  Benson,  sales 
manager,  Morgan  Truck  and  Tractor  Com¬ 
pany,  International  dealers,  Augusta,  Ga. 


MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


frorfvcft:  Sodium  Ceelod,  Poppot,  and  Froo  Volvot  •  Toppoli  •  Hydraulic  Volvo  Liflori  •  Volvo 
Soot  Iniorti  •  Rofor  Pump>  •  Convontionol  Motor  Truck  Axloi  *  Pormononl  Mold  Gray  Iron 
Cottingi  •  Hoator-Dofrotlor  Unit*  *  Spring  Woitior*  and  Scrow  Asiombiy  (Springtitot)  *  Snap  Ring* 
Cold  Drawn  Stool  *  Stamping*  •  Loaf  and  Coil  Spring*  •  Dynamatic  Drivo*.  Brako*.  Dynamomotor* 


On  warm  suminrr  nights  the  <  hant  of 
the  auctioneer  draws  2”)00  persons  to  the 
flood-lit  field  beside  the  store.  For  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  sale  price,  the  Farm  and 
Home  Center  will  sell  anything.  Farmers 
liring  in  everything  from  used  extension 
ladders  to  bedroom  suites — and  spend  the 
auction  proceeds  in  the  store.  The  curious, 
who  just  came  to  see.  remain  to  buy. 

Fhe  Farm  and  Home  Center  extends  the 
use  of  the  advertising  columns  in  the  store’s 
monthly  newspaper  free  to  farmers  want¬ 
ing  to  sell  their  cordwood.  livestock  or 
farm  equipment,  often  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  store. 

.\fter  shopping  hours  the  Farm  and 
Center  restaurant  and  auditorium  are 
made  available  to  civic  and  farm  organ¬ 
izations  for  their  monthly  meetings.  The 
meat  processing  plant  is  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  livestock  experts  from  Ohio 
State  University  for  pork  cut-out  demon¬ 
strations  during  the  but(  hering  season. 

Florea  may  b(‘  a  shrewd  businessman, 
with  the  grandiose  concepts  of  a  Holly- 
w(md  publicity  genius,  but  he  doesn’t  look 
the  part.  His  employees  call  him  **Pop”. 

There’s  the  twang  of  the  farmer  in  his 
talk,  and  a  farm  boy’s  shyness  in  his  smile. 
His  190  |X)unds  on  a  five  foot  six  inch 
frame  give  him  an  almost  cherubic  appear¬ 
ance.  He  seems  less  at  home  in  his  office 
than  when  he’s  plodding  over  a  muddy 
barnyard  in  boots  and  overalls. 

His  devotion  to  farming  and  livestock 


raising  goes  back  to  a  farm  boyhood,  and 
a  high  school  project  which  enabled  him 
to  run  a  $45  investment  in  a  breeding  sow 
into  a  $1600  profit  in  three  years. 

Only  once  has  he  succeeded  in  living  in 
town.  He  didn’t  like  that  and  neither  did 
his  neighbors  when  they  found  that  in 
addition  to  chickens,  he  was  keeping  a 
cow  in  his  garage. 

Now  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  eleven 
children  in  the  large  white  farmhouse 
behind  the  store,  w  here  in  ofT-hours  he  can 
attend  his  75  head  of  cattle.  250  hogs  and 
a  poultn.’  population  running  to  the  tens 
of  thousands.  Frustrated  as  a  boy  in  his 
efforts  to  win  a  pony  in  magazine  contests, 
he  now  has  a  horse  or  pony  for  each  of  his 
1 1  children,  who  learn  to  ride  about  as 
soon  as  they  can  walk. 

Chain  store  executives  from  all  over  the 
country  have  visited  the  Farm  and  Home 
Centt'r  to  seek  the  explanation  for  its  phe¬ 
nomenal  success,  and  they’ve  left  without 
the  formula.  Other  merchants  than  Florea 
have  had  vivid  imaginations  and  they've 
failed.  Florea  himself  would  probably 
grant  that  there  are  merchants  who  could 
teach  him  things  about  merchandising. 

But  there  isn’t  a  merchant  in  the  country 
w  ho  can  teach  him  anything  alxnit  fanning 
and  livestock  raising.  He’s  the  uni(iue 
businessman  w  ho’s  a  better  farmer  than  the 
average  fanner.  He  spends  fully  a  third  of 
his  time  answering  calls  for  advice,  often 
driving  miles  to  look  over  a  farmer’s  setup. 


Six  of  his  lx)ys  and  girls  woik  in  tin 
store  at  jobs  ranging  from  carry-out  bo. 
to  cooks  in  the  doughnut  kitchen,  \oi.i 
Florea,  just  turned  19,  the  oldest  child  and 
a  sophomore  at  Ohio  State  Universit\. 
has  mastered  every  operation  of  the  stoic 
and  can  perform  any  task  from  running 
the  restaurant  (a  job  she  took  over  in  high 
school ) ,  to  cutting  up  a  w  hole  hog. 

\  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  who 
refuses  to  sell  even  beer  in  his  store.  Flore.i 
shares  the  concern  of  city  and  farm 
parents  alike  in  providing  recreation. d 
opportunities  for  today’s  youngsters. 

.•\nd  that  concern  will  probably  dictate 
the  next  development  at  the  Farm  and 
Home  Center.  Florea  visualizes  adding  an¬ 
other  story  to  the  cornfield  colossus  w  hic  h 
is  now  mostly  one  big  room  with  a  double 
height  ceiling. 

In  that  top  story  addition  he  plans  to 
install  bowling  alleys,  ping  pong  tables, 
dart  games,  a  dance  floor  for  supervised 
dances,  and  a  soft  drink  bar — “a  place 
where  whole  families  could  come  for  ,i 
good  time  in  a  nice  rc'spectable  atmos¬ 
phere.” 


THE  .M'THOR:  loin  MrCarlhy.  (or  the  pa.t  eleven  \«‘aiv 
a  new.  raster  anil  news  ilirerlor  for  Radio.  Cinrinnali. 
WKRC.  lives  on  a  farm  near  (ioshen.  Ohio.  He  Ininifs  in 
his  profession  of  news  mininentalor  and  writer  a  varied 
and  rosinopolilan  haekitroiind  whirh  inriiides  the  studs  of 
law.  reportini:  for  the  Washington  1‘ost.  and  a  lie  hkI  trip 
across  the  country  durini;  the  depression  which  he  repot  led 
day  by  day  for  his  paper.  His  radio  farm  hour,  hroadcasi 
from  his  front  porch,  has  Itecome  an  early  moriiinu  ritual 
for  most  of  the  farmers  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
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MEDIUM 

BARNS 


tow  COST  AOTOMATICl 

CUANINGFORTHeSMAU  DAIRY 
barn..w.th®MODII"A 


* 

■  Powered  To  Move  BIG  LOADS 


LAST 


^  Ixtro  -  Capacity  -  POWERFUL 


CHAIN:  1  5,000  lbs.  Test 

ROST-RESISTANT 


SIZES 

MW  -*A  cleaner! 

TO  FIT 

m  ..  YOUR  BARN 
PAY  ONLY 

r FOR  SIZE 

/  NEEDED 


DEPENDABLE  LOW  COST  UNIT 


CHAIN:  10,000  lbs.  Test 
GALVANIZED 


drive  UNIT:  SAFETY  RDlDO** 


DRIVE  UNIT:  SAFETY  Release 


CHAIN:  OVER  20,000  IbS.  Test 
HEAT  TREATED 


•  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE 

•  PITLESS— LESS  ODOR 

•  1  MOTOR- 1  CHAIN- 
1  DRIVE  UNIT 

•  8  LOCATION  CHOICES 


DRIVE  UNIT:  steel  gears.  Sealed 
Boll  Bearings.  Safety  Release 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  9S1  FULTON  STREET  CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA  | 

“  FARM  WINDOWS  □  FARM  VENTILATION  I 

MILKING  PARLOR  STALLS  □  LITTER  CARRIERS  I 

STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  □  STEEL  GATES  | 

RUSH  FREE  Electric  Born  Cleaner  Literature  plus  catalogs  on  checked  items.  ' 

I  hove . cows.  I  am  building . I  am  remodeling .  I 

NAME .  , 

town . STATE. 
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Winner  of  Official  1949  Corn  Yield 


Tests  and  Contests  in  Seven  States 


Won  1949  Official  Illinois 
Corn  King  10-Acre  Contest 

Won  Senior  1949  Official 
Indiana  5- Acre  Contest. 

Won  Junior  1949  Official 
Indiana  5-Acre  Contest. 

Won  3  of  the  4  sections  in 
1949  Iowa  Corn  Yield  Test. 


Pennsylvania 


Won  1949  Official  Kentucky 
5- Acre  Corn  Derby 

Highest  Official  Yield  in  1949 
Michigan  Overstate  Trials 

Highest  Yield  in  1949  Official 
New  Jersey  State  Trials. 

Highest  yield  in  Official  1949 
Pennsylvania  5-.4cre  Corn  Growing 
Contest. 


These  competitive  official  corn  yield  tests  and  contests  are  open 
to  all  hybrids  and  are  impartially  conducted  by  state  officials. 


PIONEER 
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Sows  Grassos,  Logumos,  Grain 


Dopth  Mocomont— Stdo-Drossk^ 


SORGHUM:  SILAGE  OR  GRAIN 
(Continued  from  page  83) 


seeding 


Icadin"  varieties  »iro\vn  today  are  plants  that  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  within  one  of  these  families  or  hv  erossin"  between  fainilie' 

Most  sorchuin  is  self  pollinated,  but  it  is  an  easv  plant  to 
cross  bre<‘d.  It  also  pif>duees  sportN  or  mutatif)ns  witli  sjreat 
fre(|uen(  y.  For  these  reasons  there  are  a  "real  many  varieties  of 
‘jjrain  sorsrhmns.  Seh'etinti  from  the  mutations  and  natural 
(  ross(*s  and  also  trvinc:  his  own  hand  in  creatins;  new  varieties, 
man  has  been  aimimr  at  a  plant  that  is  short  enouiih  to  harxest 
witli  a  eombine.  vields  well,  and  is  n'sistant  to  disease  and  inse<  t 
p«‘sts.  .\  dwarf  plant  found  bv  a  Texas  farmer  in  his  fields  of 
tall  scuyhum  and  a  double-dwarf  plant  diseovi'red  bv  an  .Arizon.i 
"rower  "ave  the  plant  breeders  material  to  work  with.  Sor¬ 
ghums  which  "row  1.")  feet  hi"h  in  their  original  form  and  have 
to  be  brok(“n  down  to  reach  the  grain  head  liave  now  been  bie:! 
to  produce  grain  a  foot  and  a  half  to  thre<‘  feet  from  the  groun('. 

The  development  of  the  combin»‘  varietii's  has  re\(»lutioniz"(i 
the  growing  of  sorghum,  changing  it  to  a  completelv  mechanized 
crop.  .Among  the  combine  varieties  are  six  that  account  for  over 
80  p«‘r  (('lit  of  all  the  grain  sorghum  grown.  They  are:  West- 
land.  Martin  Combine.  Midland.  Plainsman.  Caprock.  and 
Bonita.  Fhe  first  two  of  these.  \Vestland  and  Martin  Combine, 
were  d(‘\elo|)ed  from  ^Vheatland.  a  dwarf  c  ross  between  varic*- 
ties  of  the  Milo  and  Kafir  families,  that  was  extremely  popular 
until  it  was  found  to  be  highlv  susceptible  to  pythium  root  rot. 
W  estland  was  a  root  rot  resistant  selec  tion  made'  bv  the  Garden 
City.  Kansas.  Experiment  Station.  Martin  Clombine  comes  from 
a  single  healthy  plant  discovcui’d  by  a  Lubbock.  Fexas.  fanner. 
W .  P.  Martin,  in  his  fields  of  inh'ctc'd  W  heatland.  Both  \  arieties 
mature  in  100  to  lO.j-days  and  produce  reddish-brown  seed. 

Plainsman  and  Caprock  wen*  both  developed  by  the  Fexas 
Experiment  Station  from  crosses  between  nu'mbers  of  the  Kafir 
and  Milo  families.  These  two  varieties  are  the  heaviest  yielders 
of  the  combine  type  sorghums.  Plainsman,  as  a  rule,  outyielding 
Caprin  k- -over  a  long  period,  tests  in  six  dilferent  Fexas  sub¬ 
stations  showed  Plainsman  yielding  33  busliels  to  the  acre  as 
against  32.3  bushels  for  Caprock.  Plainsman  matures  seed  in  110 
days  and  Caprock  in  113. 

Midland,  like  the  others  mentioned,  is  a  kafir-milo  c  ross.  It 
was  developed  by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  for  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  sorghum  rc'gion.  Bc'cause  it  matures  its  grain  in 
100  days  and  grows  well  in  this  region.  Midland  has  become 
the  most  popular  variety  for  northern  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Bonita  is  a  dwarf  variety  developed  by  the  Te.xas  Station 
from  the  hegari  family  and  sometimes  called  Little  Hegari. 
This  variety  has  the  juicy  stalk  of  the  hegari  family  and  the 
somewhat  erratic  yield,  doing  extremely  well  at  times  and  t|uite 
poorly  at  others.  In  the  yield  tests  in  the  Texas  substations, 
for  example,  Bonita  ranged  from  an  average  of  42.9  bushels  per 
acre  at  Chillicothe  where  it  was  the  highest  yielder  to  l!k8 
bushels  at  .Amarillo  where  it  was  the  poorest  yielder. 

Members  of  the  hegari  and  the  kafir  families,  however,  do 
not  count  on  grain  alone  for  their  value.  Though  others  of  the 
grain  sorghums  are  used  for  forage,  these  two  are  considered  to 
be  the  best  forage  families  among  the  grain  producers.  Their 
juicy,  slightly  sweet  .stalks  and  leafiness  makes  them  almost  dual 
purpose  plants.  In  the  dry  areas  where  even  sorghum  growing 
is  riskv.  members  of  the  kafir  and  hegari  families  are  planted 
and,  if  grain  production  fails,  are  harvested  for  forage  or  silage. 
In  normal  years  when  a  grain  crop  is  produced,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  let  cattle  graze  in  the  stubble  or  cut  it  for  stover. 

Half  of  the  sorghum  grown  in  this  c  ountn.-  is  rai.sed  for  forage 
or  silage.  Though  some  of  this  crop  is  made  up  of  the  grain 
sorghums  the  best  forage  plants  are  the  sweet  sorghums  called 
sorgos.  The  area  over  which  sorgo  is  grown  is  much  larger  and 
less  concentrated  than  the  grain  sorghum  country.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  sorgo  crop  does  not  need  the  same  frost  free  growing 
period  that  the  grain  producers  demand.  With  sorgo  it  isn’t  so 
important  that  the  grain  be  allowed  to  ripen  though  full 
ripening  adds  to  the  feed  value  of  the  crop. 
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See  Why  More  Formers  Choose 


Than  Any  Other  Spreader! 

•  GUARANTEED  to  spread  any 
fertilizer  in  any  condition  (hard, 
lumpy,  wet — even  wet  lime)  uni¬ 
formly  and  without  clogging! 

•  GUARANTEED  “exact  rate” 
spreading.  N’ou  “get  what  you 
set"  from  10  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Prevents  waste  .  .  .  saves  money! 

•  GUARANTEED'  ‘exact  rate”  sow  ¬ 
ing  of  grain,  most  legumes  and 
grasses  (even  brome) .  . .  prevents 
waste,  helps  assure  even  stand! 

•  GUARANTEED— dozens  of  pat¬ 
ented  “can’t-be-copied”  fea- 
t  tires! 

•  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  other  spreader 
on  the  market ! 

•  EZEE  FLOW,  “NNorld’s  Best” 
.Spreader,  challenges  “all  com¬ 
ers”  to  any  test  of  uniform,  ac¬ 
curate  spreading!  EZEK  does  it 
—  best!  For  full  information  on 
Ezee  F'low,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
vou.  see  vour  Ezee  Flow  Dealer 
and  MAli,  CDl  PON,  TOD.W!!! 


Cupyriftht,  195V, 
Kzet>  Flow  C  orp. 


(5,  6,  8,  10  and  12  ft.  models  and  special 
equipment  for  every  size  and  type  of  form) 


EZEI  flow  corporation  D»pt.FQ-9 

10  S.  LoSoll*  SI.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send 
EZEE  Fl,OW  picture  booklet  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  up  to  50%  on  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  seeding  costs.  It’s  packed 
with  fertilizer  data! 
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IjecauM  SuperSol 

^  HELPS  BUILD 
^  CHAMPIONS! 
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Golden  Rule  Luxury,  1949  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Female, 
International  Livestock  Exposition,  American  Royal,  National 
Polled  Shorthorn  i  Nat'l  Shorthorn  Sale,  Southwestern  Exposition 
i  Fat  Stock  Show,  Illinois  and  Iowa  State  Fairs  •  1950  Grand 
Champion,  Southwestern  Exposition  i  Fat  Stock  Show 
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nee©! 

site 


Each  year  the  number  of  grand  champions 
and  other  show  winners,  which  have  been 
fed  B-F  SuperSol,  increases.  The  reasons 
are  contained  in  Mr.  Russell  Holz’s  letter. 


ser-3o^ 

Ration 


•  B-F  SuperSol  is  a  cofnf)lete  supplement 
to  your  basic  grain  ration.  Feeding  is 


(Available  in  pellet  or  granular  form.) 


PROVIDES 


.  //A  VITAMIN  A 
VITAMIN  D 

B-GROUP  VITAMINS 

RIBOFLAVIN.  THIAMIN 
NIACIN.  CHOLINE.  PYRI- 
DOXINE.  PANTOTHENIC  ACID. 
p-AMINOBENZOIC  ACID 
BIOTIN.  FOLIC  ACID 

FATS  and  PROTEINS 
CALCIUM.  PHOSPHOROUS 

and  ESSENTIAL  TRACE  MINERALS 


This  booklet 
tells  what 

SuperSol 

will  do  for 


FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


FOREMOST  FEEDERS 


VITAL 

PRODUCTIVE 

FACTORS 


DISTILLERS  CORPORATION 


LOUISVILLE  IN  KENTUCKY 
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Fiom  low  to  silo 


WITHOUT 

HAND 

LABOR! 


FILL  YOUR  SILO  THIS  FALL  COMPLETELY  BY  MACHINEI 


“Corn  silage  has  a  place  in  grassland  farming 
practice  in  a  great  many  areas.  This  crop  is 
ideal  for  handling  in  a  modern  forage  harvester 
with  a  row-crop  attachment.” — frttm  University  of  Kentucky  study 


I.  Let  the  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  roll 
swiftly  down  your  corn  rows,  snap  and  chop  stalks, 
leaves,  ears,  and  load  your  wagon — 2.  Your  tractor 
hustles  your  wagon  to  foot  of — 3.  silo,  where  a  New 
Holland  Forage  Blower  puts  it  away.  That’s  the 
easy,  fast,  economical  machine  way  of  making  good  silage. 

I.  2.  3. 


NO  OTHER  FORAGE  HARVESTER  OFFERS 
YOU  ALL  OF  THESE  ADVANTAGES— AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


•  You  can  start,  stop  or  reverse 
feeding  action  from  tractor. 
Reverse  prevents  clogging.  De¬ 
flection  angle  on  dLscharge  pipe 
controls  from  tractor.  Di.scharge 
pipe  ea.sily  turns  left,  right  or  to 
rear  without  changing  supports 
or  removing  pipe.  •  Easily  ad¬ 
justed,  choice  of  11  cutting 
lengths  from  ^4”  to  4”.  •  Large 
throat,  112  square  inches,  han¬ 
dles  up  to  20  tons  of  com  per 
hour — or  6  tons  of  chopped  dry 


hay.  •  You  can  change  from  row 
crop  to  windrow  pickup,  or  vice 
versa,  in  a  few  minutes  (only  5 
bolts  to  change).  •  Continuous 
upper  apron,  crawler- type,  is 
exclusive.  Even  feed  prevents 
jamming.  ^  Balanced  four- 
knife  flywheel.  Slices  like  a 
knife.  Blades  removable  without 
disturbing  adjustment  (exclu¬ 
sive).  Hinged  housing  allows 
easy  access  to  chopping  knives. 


Windrow  attachment  for 
RraaR  or  hay.  S|)e<-ial  gentle 
lift  tinRers.  Capacity  K  tons 
chop|>ed  dry  or  H  tuns  of 
semi-cured  hay  per  hour. 


Tilt-table  blower  has  22" 
o|>eratini;  |)usition.  Moves 
up  to  .'10  tuns  green  chop|>ed 
hay  or  10  tuns  silage  per 
hour.  Wheels  retract. 


Forage  harvester  oiierates 
from  |x>wer  take-off  of  31 
h.p.  or  mure.  Cost  is  $017 
less.  Illustrated  above  with 
row  crop  attachment. 


New  Hpz.x.AND 

"Today's  Loador  in  Grassland  Farming" 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY 


TORONTO 

n 


Check  catalogs  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to:  New  Holland 


Machine  Co.,  909  Elm  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Q  Forage  Harvester 

□  Hay  or  Row  Crop 
Unit 

□  Forage  Blower 
D  Farm  \\  agon 

Name 


Q  Fick-I’p  Baler 
O  Baler  Twine 
C  Bale  l.oader 
□  Si«!e  Delivery 
Rake 


□  Hay  Chopper- 
Kiitiilage  Cutter 

□  Red  Rubber  Belting 
O  Hammer  Mill 

Cj  .Manure  Spreader 


D  Cylinder  t'orn 
Shelter 

Q  Portable  Tractor 
Saw 

□  <*eneral  Purpose 
Mixer 

D  Hunker 'Sheller 


-Acre**  Farmed  ?- 


-County 
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I'hc  sorgos  arc  taller  than  grain  .sorghums,  usually  ranging 
from  6  to  14  feet,  their  stalks  are  thicker  and  juicier,  and  their 
grain  head  is  smaller.  The  grain  from  most  of  these  plants  is 
less  palatable  than  from  grain  sorghum. 

The  varieties  that  have  been  developed  by  the  plant  hrei'dns 
difTer  in  their  soil  and  climatic  requirements  and  so  fit  into 
the  farming  picture  of  different  regions.  Early  varieties  such  a^ 
Minnesota  Black  .Amber.  Rancher,  and  Fremont  are  grown  in 
the  northern  states  and  southern  Canada.  F'urther  south,  in  the 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  latitudes.  Sumac,  .Atlas.  Kansas  Orangi . 
and  Sourless  arc  grown.  .And  still  further  south  Silvertop. 
fiooseneck.  Honey,  and  Sugar  Drip  are  the  best  varieties  for 
the  climate.  .As  with  any  plant  where  varieties  have  been  adapted 
to  different  local  conditions,  the  farmer  would  do  well  to 
(onsult  with  his  county  agent. 

Most  of  the  sorgo  grown  in  this  countr\'  is  haivested  as  foddi'i. 
When  the  crop  has  fairly  matured  and  the  seed  is  in  the  hard 
dough  stage  it  is  harvestc'd  with  a  corn  binder  and  shocked. 
Bc'cause  of  the  sirupy  sap.  sorgo  takes  a  long  time  curing,  three 
to  five  months.  This  throws  the  stacking  job  into  the  winter 
months  when  other  work  is  not  so  pressing. 

Often  the  corn  hinder  is  also  used  to  cut  sorgo  for  silage' 
though  this  job  has  been  completely  mechanized  by  the  use  of 
forage  harvesters  which  cut  and  chop  the  sorgo  and  blow  the 
cho|>ped  material  into  a  trailing  wagon  to  be  delivered  to  the 
silo.  The  addition  of  this  labor  saving  method  of  harvesting  and 
tlie  realization  that  ensiling  the  crop  preserves  .‘)0  per  cent  more 
fc'c'd  value  than  it  would  have  as  fodder  is  causing  farmers  to 
ini  rease  the*  acreage  of  sorgo  for  silage. 

.Sorgo  ensiles  well,  packing  more  tightly  than  corn,  and, 
because  of  its  sweet  juice,  making  a  less  acid  silage  than  corn. 
The  ensiling  process  seems  to  destroy  the  danger  of  acid 
poisoning. 

Unlike  many  crops,  sorgo  is  best  cut  for  fodder  or  for  silage 
whc'n  it  is  fully  matured.  ^Vhen  it  has  reached  this  stage  it  not 
onlv  yields  the  largest  tonnage  of  dry  matter,  but  also  the 
largest  per  acre  amounts  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat. 
.Additional  arguments  in  favor  of  late  harvc'sting  are  that  the 
feed  is  more  palatable  at  this  time,  it  preserves  better  both  as 
fodder  and  silage,  and  the  plants  contain  less  prussic  acid. 

Prussic  acid  is  concentrated  in  the  plant  during  the  growing 
stages  and  makes  the  jilant  dangerous  for  livestock,  particularly 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  poison  is  dangerous  not  only  in  young 
plants,  but  also  in  plants  that  have  been  retardc-d  by  drought 
or  cold,  and  in  early  second  growth  and  young  branches  and 
suckers.  Livestock  should  never  be*  turned  onto  fields  that  con¬ 
tain  suc  h  plants.  When  a  harvested  grain  field  or  other  sorghum 
crop  field  is  considert'd  safe  for  pasturing,  the  stock  should  he 
given  a  light  feeding  of  grain  before*  they  are  turned  onto  the 
field.  Even  with  these  precautions  it  is  always  best  to  turn  an 
animal  of  little  value  onto  the  field  first  in  the  role  of  the 
king’s  taster. 

Stoc  k  that  has  been  poisoned  should  be  treated  with  an  intra¬ 
venous  injection  of  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  thiosulfate.  The 
dosage  is:  two  to  three  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  and  two  to 
three'  grams  of  sodium  thiosulfate  for  sheep.  These  chemic  als, 
howexer.  are  themselves  dangerous  to  animals  and  should  be- 
administc'ic'd  by  a  trained  veterinarian. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of 
sorgc)  fodder  and  silage  as  a  feed.  In  the  heart  of  the  sorgo  ari'a, 
Kansas,  five-year  tests  showed  sorgo  to  be  fa*'  ahead  of  corn  as 
a  silage  feed  on  an  acre  basis.  The  results  of  this  test  showed 
that  pound  for  pound  corn  was  a  slightly  better  feed  than  the 
sorgo,  but  an  acre  of  sorgo  produci'd  18.02  tons  of  silage  to 
11.81  tons  for  corn.  This  made  it  pos.sible  to  produce  3,7.^0 
gallons  of  mik  from  an  acre  of  sorgo  silage  where  an  acre  of 
corn  produced  2.750,  and  to  make  1,850  pounds  of  beef  on 
sorgo  as  compared  to  1.515  pounds  for  corn. 

•At  Purdue  University,  in  Indiana,  however,  it  was  found  that 
though  sorgo  still  out-yielded  corn  at  the  rate  of  15.9  tons  to 
1 1.4  tons  to  the*  ac  re,  the  corn  was  the  more  valuable  crop.  The 
axc-rage  results  of  feeding  tests  on  12  lots  of  cattle  over  a  txvo 
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yoar  period  showed  silage  to  ecjual  71.1  of  eorn  silage. 

Perhaps  the  difTercnee  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  test  was  run 
ill  the  sorgo  country  while  the  other  was  conducted  in  the  heart 
of  the  corn  belt.  .At  any  rate,  some  fanners,  such  as  Leo 
Maxwell  who  farms  in  Kentucky  on  the  border  of  both  the  corn 
and  sorgo  belt,  plants  both.  Maxwell  plants  his  corn  at  con¬ 
ventional  distances  and  later  seeds  in  sorgo  at  two  inch  spacing. 
“The  crop  I  cut  for  silage,”  he  says,  “is  thicker  and  heavier 
than  a  corn  crop  and  more  nutritious  than  straight  sorgo  silage. 
In  addition  to  this  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  some  drought  insur¬ 
ance  by  planting  the  sorgo — if  the  corn  won’t  make  it  becau.se 
of  dry  weather  the  sorgo  is  bound  to  produce  some  crop.  A'ou’ve 
got  to  watch  your  silo,  though,  if  you  have  a  wooden  one  because 
it  packs  down  almost  as  heavy  as  grass  silage.” 

Sorghum  likes  warm  soil  and  is.  therefore,  one  of  the  last 
crops  to  be  put  into  the  ground.  Time  of  planting  will  difTer 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  country,  but  a  safe  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
it  should  not  be  planted  earlier  than  two  weeks  after  corn 
planting  time.  In  the  deep  south  where  the  sorghum  midge 
attacks  the  crop,  earlier  planting  is  recommended  to  get  the 
|)lants  grown  before  the  danger  period.  This  late  planting  makes 
sorghum  a  good  catch  crop.  This  year  the  farmers  of  the  south¬ 
west  who  lost  their  winter  wheat  crop  had  plenty  of  time  to  put 
in  sorghum  after  the  wheat  failure  was  realized. 

Planting  and  cultivating  sorghum  and  sorgo  is  done  with  the 
same  equipment  and  in  the  same  fashion  as  corn.  With  sorghum 
grown  for  grain  a  spacing  of  six  to  eight  inches  between  plants 
is  desirable  while  a  spacing  of  two  to  three  inches  is  best  for 
sorgo.  Suitable  plates  for  a  corn  planter  can  be  secured  for  this 
planting.  Because  of  the  growth  habits  of  the  plant,  this  spacing 
should  be  considered  only  a  general  rule.  With  some  varieties, 
such  as  Milo,  the  planting  should  be  thin  because  the  plant 
suckers  freely  and  will  put  up  the  number  and  size  of  heads 
that  are  warranted  by  the  amount  of  moisture  present. 

Occasionally  sorgo  is  planted  as  a  hay  crop  in  which  case  it 
is  seeded  with  a  gain  drill  or  broadcast.  The  resulting  thick 
growing  crop  is  harvested  when  it  is  fully  matured  by  cutting 
with  a  mower  and  allowing  to  cure.  The  curing  pro<  ess.  as  with 
fodder,  takes  a  long  time  -two  days  in  the  swath,  four  in  the 
windrow,  and  two  or  three  months  in  the  ctx  k  before  stat  king. 

The  chief  virtue  of  the  crop,  its  ability  to  make  use  of  every 
available  drop  of  water,  is  ironically  enough  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  cause  farmers  to  criticize  sorghum.  For  when  the 
sorghum  crop  has  finished  growing  it  has  used  up  all  the  avail¬ 
able  water  in  the  soil  and  crops  that  follow  it  in  the  rotation 
are  bound  to  suffer.  .A  second  factor  that  makes  it  a  difficult 
crop  to  fit  into  the  rotation  is  that  its  roots  seem  to  tic  up  all 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  by  causing  bacteria  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  consume  the  nitrogen.  True,  the  nitrogen  will 
later  be  released  into  the  soil,  but  the  crop  following 
sorghum  won’t  benefit  by  this.  Winter  wheat  following  sorghum 
suffers  the  most  from  this  trait.  To  overcome  the  disadvantage 
farmers  fertiliz<'  more  heavily  with  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  and 
plant  a  spring  crop  following  sorghum  or  let  the  land  lie  fallow’. 

Sorghum,  like  other  plants,  falls  victim  to  diseases  and 
bugs,  many  of  which  are  the  same  varieties  that  attack  corn 
such  as  the  earworm  and  corn  borer.  Those  of  the  rusts,  smuts, 
molds,  and  blights  that  can  be  controlled  by  the  farmer  are 
attacked  bv  treating  the  seed  with  a  formaldehyde  solution  or 
with  dust  treatments  such  as  copper  carbonate,  sulphur,  and 
Ceresan.  For  the  sorghum  midge,  however,  there  seems  to  be  one 
method  of  avoiding  damage:  plant  early.  Planting  early  will 
itself  cut  down  on  the  yield,  but  where  the  midge  is  present  in 
large  numbers,  early  planting  will  make  a  small  crop  possible. 

With  all  its  drawbacks,  sorghum  remains  the  mainstay  of  the 
livestock  industiy  in  a  large  section  of  the  country.  In  the 
sorghum  region  it  is  an  assured  crop;  in  the  corn  belt  it  cannot 
compete  with  corn:  and  in  border  regions  farmers  may  plant 
both  crops  to  play  it  safe — these  are  the  men  who  wear  both  a 
iK'lt  and  suspenders  and  take  no  chances. 


An  item-by-item  comparison  shows  that  the  great  new  “77”  baler 
gives  you  more  for  your  money  than  any  other  baler  you  can  buy! 


•  It  will  surely  pay  you  to  take  a 
good  look  at  your  present  haying 
equipment  now.  Will  it  harvest 
that  next  cutting?  Stand  up  under 
another  year’s  haying?  Or  is  it 
getting  old — unreliable — in  need 
of  repairs?  How  much  would  re¬ 
pairs  cost? 

Can  it  be  operated  by  one  man 
from  a  tractor?  Will  it  bale  10 
tons  per  hour?  Ask  yourself  these 
questions — then  compare  the 
“77”  with  any  other  baler. 

No  other  baler  gives  you  the  ca¬ 


pacity  of  the  “77” — up  to  10  tons 
an  hour!  No  other  baler  gives 
such  reliable  performance  in  all 
kinds  of  haying.  The  “77”  has 
been  proved  by  farmers  in  every 
state.  No  other  baler  has  a  record 
of  baling  leadership  to  compare 
with  New  Holland’s — more  than 
10  years’  experience  as  America’s 
pioneer  and  leading  manufacturer 
of  automatic  pick-up  halers! 

Make  sure  you  get  the  most 
for  your  money  by  checking  the 
“gamble  free”  chart  below. 


BE  SURE! 

CHECK  THIS 
COMPARISON 
CHART 
BEFORE 
YOU  BUY 
ANY  BALER! 
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9  Forage  Harvester  . . .  from  windrow 
to  row  crop  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

9  Welded  steel  Wagon,  adjustable 
wheel  base. 

9  The'only  Baling  Twine  with  U.  S. 
Testing  Company  seal  of  approval. 

9  Tractor  Saw,  tractor  pulled.  Easily 
detached  for  stationary  sawing. 

9  General  Purpose  Mixer  for  a  variety 
of  farm  uses. 

9  Power  take-off  Side  Delivery  Rake 
for  leaf-saving  raking  and  tedding. 

9  Hammer  Mill  .  .  .  low  cost  grinding 
for  roughage  and  grains. 

9  Power  take-off  Manure  Spreader. 
Welded  steel  frame. 


9  Tilt-table  Farage  Blower  moves  up 
to  30  tons  of  green  chopped  hay 
per  hour  ...  40  tons  of  silage. 

9  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller  .  .  .  shells  100 
to  200  bushels  per  hour. 

9  Combination  Hay  Chopper-Ensilage 
Cutter  handles  up  to  20  tons  of  silage 
per  hour. 

9  Red  Rubber  Belting,  variety  of 
lengths  and  widths.  Endless  and 
roll  types. 

9  Bale  Loader  .  .  .  hitches  to*  truck  or 
wagon  and  picks  up  bales,  saving 
time,  labor  and  money, 

9  Husker-Sheller  shreds  and  separates 
husks  from  cobs,  cleans  and  bags 
shelled  corn. 


New  Holland 

“Today’s  Laadar  in  Grassland  Farming” 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subtidiory  of  tho  Sporry  Corporation 
MINNEAPOilS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  OTY  •  TORONTO 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 
New  Holland  Machine  Company,  909  Elm  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

□  Pick-I’p  Ha)«*r  1]  Baler  Twine  Q  Re<l  KubtHT  HeltinxG  IV>rtaMe  'rra<'tor 

□  Koraxe  llarveHter  G  Bale  Loader  G  Hammer  Mill  Saw 

Row  I'rop  or  Hay  unit  G  .Side  iJelivery  Rake  □  Manure  Spreader  □  C.eneral  I'uriMtse 

Q  Foriute  Blower  G  Hay  Chopper-  G  Cylinder  Corn  Miner 

G  l-.irm  UaKon  Kniilaxe  Cutter  Sheller  O  Husker-Sheller 

Street  Acres 
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PATENTED 

'  I  \  ^ 

INSULATOR 


CORALOX  is  AC’s  patented  spark  plug 
Insulator.  It  gives  you  that  “something 
extra”  which  is  always  vital  to  outstand¬ 
ing  performance. 

CORALOX  gives  you  many  extras.  It  has 
4  times  greater  heat  conductivity  — 10 
times  greater  electrical  resistance  at  high 
temp)eratures — is  3  times  stronger — than 
the  best  ceramic  insulator  material  in  use 
before  CORALOX. 


What  do  these  extras  mean  in  terms  of 
service  to  you?  Easier  starting — better 
idling— no  misfiring  under  heavy  loads — 
no  failure  due  to  heat  shock — little  or  no 
accumulation  of  combustion  deposits. 


For  better  year-round  performance  m  your 
car,  truck  or  tractor,  use  AC  Spark  Plugs 
with  patented  CORALOX  Insulator. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  FLINT  2.  MICH. 


(Continued  from  page  67)  L 

increasingly  directing  the  farm’s  raw  products  into  the  mouth  11 

of  the  cow.  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  come  out  Iroin 
under  her  belly  in  a  product  immediately  negotiable  for  casli.  I 

The  cow  is  a  voracious  animal,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  I 

commercial  dairv  herd  involved  a  substantial  increase  in  c  rop  | 

production.  My  father  had  a  ready  solution  for  this.  He  bought  | 

more  cows,  on  the  theoiy  that  their  manure  would  produce  | 

enough  more  hay  to  keep  them.  .\nd  wc  have  continued  to  add  I 

cows,  sometimes,  in  later  years,  to  eat  up  the  hay.  .Apparently  I 

not  much  more  than  a  vicious  circle  involving  a  lot  of  work  with 
a  shovel  and  a  dune  fork.  .Anvhow.  his  theory  worked.  When 
I  was  nine  years  old  fin  1897)  I  hauled  the  day’s  200  cpiart 
production  to  the  creamery  in  five  milk  cans  loaded  on  the  tail 
board  of  a  buck-board  wagon.  In  1944  the  farm  reac  hed  a  peak 
daily  production  of  more  than  l.SfMI  cjuarts.  with  forty-seven  cans 
loaded  on  a  big  truck.  .An  increase  of  900  per  cent  with  little 
change  in  available  acreage,  illustrates  the  tremendous  potenti- 
alitv.  of  land  pushed  hard  enough,  and  well  enough  nourished. 

Cow  manure  is  the  substance  of  our  continued  and  increased 
soil  fertility.  Deep  grass  root  filled  soil,  induced  by  heavily 
manured  hayfields.  provides  resistance  to  erosion:  and.  turned 
over,  it  furnishes  a  back  log  of  humus  for  the  growing  of  culti¬ 
vated  crops.  Left  to  its  own  devices,  the  law  of  gravity  would 
have  taken  the  soil  to  the  creek  bed.  leaving  behind  a  stony 
barren  waste.  Without  cow  manure,  this  story  never  would  have 
be  en  written.  I 

But  there  were  many  tools  besides  dung  forks  involved  in  this 
increasing  volume.  .At  about  the  turn  of  the  centuiy  there  came  a 
literal  flood  of  new  devices  for  crop  handling.  The  gravel  reapcT 
replaced  the  grain  cradle  and  the  hand  rake,  and  was  itself 
replaced  almost  immediatelv  by  the  reaper  and  binder.  Huge 
silos  were  built  to  store  green  fodder,  and  with  them  came  the 
corn  binder  and  the  ensilage  cutter  with  the  endless  carrier 
elevator;  again  quickly  superseded  by  the  blower.  There  was  the 
thresher,  first  powered  by  the  old  treadmill  on  which  two  sweat¬ 
ing  horses  plodded  up  hill  all  day  getting  nowhere  and  later  by  ^ 

the  miraculous  one  cylinder  gas  engine  which  usually  had  to  be  1 

cranked  for  three  hours  eveiy  morning.  Best  of  all,  the  old  cross  I 

cut  saw  gave  way  to  the  power  driven  stationary  drag  saw  and  1 

the  buzz  saw. 

Little  realizing  that  many  of  these  gadgets  would  themselves 
become  obsolete,  my  father  was  quick  to  seize  upon  all  of  them. 

.And  he  began  the  practice  of  crop  rotation,  introducing  com¬ 
mercial  potato  growing  to  prolong  the  cycle,  and  to  provide  an 
extra  cash  income.  A  significant  sidelight  on  his  determination 
to  make  the  farm  a  successful  enterprise  is  the  fact  that  he  stood 
cjuite  alone  in  his  early  progress.  Other  nearby  farms,  perhaps 
more  prudently  managed,  were  slower  to  take  on  untried  tools 
and  methods.  But  they  are  not  now  Centurv  Farms,  most  of 
them  have  changed  hands  many  times  without  much  increase  in 
production.  Many  of  them  are  abandoned. 


Bankers  Don’t  Alilk  Cows 

Early  in  my  career  the  family  sequence  of  ownership  was 
almost  interrupted.  With  new  brains  which  I  had  acquired  in 
college,  and  with  my  father’s  resources  and  credit,  we  undertook 
a  IcKal  wholesale  and  retail  feed  and  grain  business  as  a  side 
issue.  The  grain  business  is  a  good  line  in  these  parts,  and  we 
ditf  all  right.  But  the  terrific  commodity  deflation  of  1920-21  put 
the  business  on  the  rocks.  Though  the  farm  was  put  up  as  partial 
security,  it  was  not  enough.  We  had  to  liquidate.  Meantime,  mv 
father’s  health  had  broken  down,  and  when  the  crash  came,  it 
looked  as  if  the  creditors  would  inherit  the  farm.  Since  the  assets, 
including  the  farm,  did  not  nearly  equal  the  liabilities,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  loss  of  the  farm,  seemed  the  only  solution. 

I  would  not  take  bankruptcy.  On  the  basis  of  my  counter 
prooosal.  an  arrangement  was  finally  made  bv  which  the 
creditors  made  some  concessions  on  our  business  obligations  and 
agreed  to  leave  me  in  possession  of  the  faim.  In  effect  I  became 
obligated  to  buy  the  farm  for  all  it  was  worth  and  pav  a  bonus  of 
nearly  100  per  cent  for  the  privilege.  Some  of  my  friends  have 


TREATED  QUARTER 


The  reason  is: 

rHOROUGH 


QUIBB 


PENICiLlIN 

DISPERSION 

with 

prolonged  action 
up  to  72  hours! 

Note,  in  the  cross-section  photograph  above,  how 
Squibb  Ointment  disperses  penicillin  throughout  a 
treated  quarter.  One  tube  of  Squibb  Ointment,  con¬ 
taining  a  dye  instead  of  penicillin,  was  instilled 
into  one  quarter  of  a  cow’s  udder.  The  cow  was 
killed  17  hours  later— the  udder  removed  and  frozen 
—and  the  photograph  taken. 

*  due  to  Streptococcus  mgsdmctiee,  the  cause  of  the  largest 
percentage  ol  all  mastitis  cases. 


Be  sure  when  you  treat  mastitis!  Use  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment— the  oint* 
ment  which  has  effected  a  high  percentage  of  recoveries  in  treating  millions 
of  cases  of  mastitis*  over  the  past  two  years. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this  penicillin  ointment: 

•  Thorough  dispersion  throughout  entire  treated  quarter,  reaching  the  infec* 
tion  no  matter  where  it  may  be  in  the  quarter. 

•  Attacks  mastitis*  organisms  over  a  period  of  from  48  to  72  hours— without 
interfering  with  regular  milking. 

•  Usually,  only  one  tube  is  necessary  for  successful  treatment. 

•  Stops  milk  check  losses  by  getting  infected  cows  quickly  back  to  full  pro* 
duction  of  salable  milk. 

•  Stable,  non-toxic,  non-irritating. 

•  Clear  ointment— won’t  discolor  milk. 

•  Easy  to  use.  Improved  tip  on  “Instant-Use”  tube  inserts  easily  into  teat. 
Ointment  flows  readily  from  tube  into  infected  quarter.  Treatment  is  a 
matter  of  seconds.  No  syringe  required. 

Squibb  “Instant-Use”  Penicillin  is  sold  through  drug  stores  only.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  it.  It’s  inexpensive!  Keep  this  proved  ointment  always  on  hand  in 
the  barn  ready  for  instant  use.  Treat  mastitis  at  the  first  sign— stop  its  spread- 
save  yourself  many  dollars.  Write  for  folder  on  MASTITIS.  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  Veterinary  8t  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division,  Dept.  HD-8,  745 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  accurate  diagnosis,  consult  your  veterinarian 
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Botteries  also  look  olike 
but  AUTO-Lin  STA-FUL 


SWBAIHAI 


BAiTKkii'.s  do  l<K)k  alike,  st)  install 
\iilo-I.itc  “Sla-fiil,"  to  g:ct  the 
batters  that  needs  water  onlv  .1  times 
a  sear  in  normal  tar  nsc.  For  the  real 
(ienc  'liernev,  star  of  "Where  the 
Sidewalk  Kiuls,”  a  2btli  Cleninrs-Fox 
|ir<Mliu tion.  pick  the  lx>ttom  picture. 
Loselv  Geraldine  Nexman  of  New 
\'ork  Gity  is  alxtve.  Rememlx'r,  be 
wise— bii\  an  Anto-Lile  “Sta-fnl.” 

AUTCt-I.lTE  BATTEKY  CUKPOKA  I  IO.> 
Toledo  1  Cfthio 


IN  NORMAL  CAR  USC 


Mntunirti 

TOXlmgwAmiigBUfe* 


tests  conducted  according  to  S.A.E.  Life  Cycle  Standards 


I  ,c;ivcn  me  credit  for  unusual  honesty  on  this  score:  but  that 
!  wasn’t  it.  My  love  for  the  fann  made  me  stubborn — and  I  was 

I  ignorant  too.  For  if  I  had  known  then  what  was  finally  to  be 

involved,  I  never  would  have  undertaken  it.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  it  was  a  narrow  squeak. 

One  vear  the  bovine  tuberculin  test  took  135  of  our  dairy  cows 
on  one  confiscation  order,  putting  us  out  of  production  lor  a  year. 
Three  vears  later  a  big  fire  destroyed  the  main  dairy  barn  with 
all  the  winter  fodder,  .\gain  we  had  to  sell  the  cows  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  again  were  out  of  production  while  we  built  a  barn  and 
grew  feed.  Ice  storms  and  maple  worms  ruined  many  ol  our 
maple  trees,  cutting  our  maple  syrup  production  in  half.  And, 
added  to  all  this,  along  came  new  hard  times. 

In  1932,  the  price  of  milk  dropped  to  a  dollar  a  hundred 
wholc'sale,  two  and  one  half  cents  per  quart.  But  the  great 
depression  didn’t  take  any  of  us  farmers  down  too  much.  We 
were  alreadv  there.  Even  reassuring  was  the  fact  that  our  dis¬ 
advantage  was  ironed  out  in  the  general  pocketbook  flattening. 
New  5’ork  farmers  never  joined  the  pitch  fork  brigade  which 
resisted  mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  middle  west.  For  my  part, 
I  intimated  to  my  bankers  more  than  once  that  they  would  have 
to  take  over.  Unused  to  cow  milking,  they  declined  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Since  the  cows  had  to  be  milked,  I  kept  desperately  on. 

I  always  had  an  unorthodox  theory  that  the  first  objective  for 
farm  profits  was  land  maintenance  and  expansion  of  farm  ]>ro- 
duction.  In  the  thin  years  this  left  little  or  nothing  to  apply  on 
debts,  and  sometimes  even  the  taxes  and  mortgage  interest  went 
unpaid.  The  Land  Bank  agent  had  very  orthodox  ideas  on  finan¬ 
cing,  and  we  sometimes  met  head  on  because  I  bought  a  new 
tractor  with  money  that  should  have  been  paid  to  him  for  tax 
and  interest  arrears.  He  was  probablv  right,  but  somehow  out 
of  the  extra  crop  the  tractor  produced  I  managed  to  get  enough 
money  to  keep  him  quiet  and  I  had  the  tractor  left  over.  When 
the  good  years  finally  came  along,  our  land  and  equipment  were 
ready  for  full  production. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  involved  finance,  there 
was  a  new  phase  of  the  war  on  the  stones.  The  advent  of  the 
sulky  plow,  which  was  mounted  on  wheels  and  which  could  be 
rigidly  adjusted  for  deep  plowing,  was  the  first  modern  tool  to 
show  up  the  complete  inadequacy  of  what  had  appeared  to  be 
a  finished  job.  This  plow,  running  along  at  an  exact  even  depth, 
turned  out  a  new  crop  of  stones — multitude  of  them- — of  varving 
sizes,  some  as  big  as  a  washtub.  These  had  been  left  out  of  the 
original  clearing  because  thev  were  just  out  of  sight  under  the 
surface.  The  old  hand  plows  had  slipped  over  or  around  them, 
and  thev  had  been  left  in  quiet  hibernation.  But  the  ruthless 
wheel  plow  stirred  them  up.  and  thev  came  out  of  the  earth 
bringing  their  young  with  them.  ^Ve  actiiallv  hesitated  to  do  the 
usual  season’s  plowing  because  so  manv  stones  had  to  be  picked 
before  the  crops  could  go  on. 

i  Then.  too.  there  was  the  problem  of  disposing  of  them.  This 
was  most  conveniently  solved  at  first  by  adding  them  to  the 
width  of  the  old  walls,  a  costly  expedient,  as  it  later  turned  out. 
The  tractor  plow  did  a  more  thorough  uprooting  job  than  the 
horse  drawn  sulky  plow,  adding  a  worse  penalty  in  the  fields. 
.\nd  the  tractor,  with  its  other  attending  tools,  gave  us  the 
I  evidence  of  need  for  the  biggest  undertaking  of  all.  In  the  small 
'  fields,  so  much  room  was  needed,  and  so  much  time  recpiired, 
for  turning  the  tractor  drawn  machiners-  at  the  headlands,  that 
I  the  walls  themselves  must  now  surely  be  moved  to  save  time  and 
'  space.  .-Xnd.  since  it  would  take  time  to  move  them,  and  space 
I  to  put  them  on  the  advantage  seemed  doubtful. 

The  confusion  solved  itself  with  the  rapid  advent  of  more  new 
tools.  Dump  wagons,  even  dump  trucks,  were  available.  .And  the 
tractor,  which  had  initiated  much  of  the  difficulty,  made  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  solution  of  it.  With  a  heavv  chain, 
the  crawler  would  pull  and  haul  away  without  splitting,  rocks  as 
large  as  itself.  For  the  ver\'  large  rocks,  which  had  defied  all 
,  pre\ious  devices,  we  began  to  use  dynamite.  So  it  was  that 
we  were  able  to  adapt  circumstances  to  needs,  and  before  ver\’ 
long  we  were  engaged  in  a  systematic  cleanup  which  involved  all 
the  stones  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  walls  for  one 
hundred  vears.  and  also  the  tremendously  greater  number  which 
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“SIMPLEST  FIELD-FORAGE  HARVESTER  MADE," 

users  say.  Simple  design  uses  strong,  long-lasting  parts 
— few  things  to  need  care.  Anti-friction  bearings  make  it 
last  long,  pull  easy.  Two-way  delivery  pipe  loads  wagon 
pulled  behind  or  truck  driven  alongside.  Rope-con¬ 
trolled  deflector  Alls  front,  middle,  and  rear.  See  your 
Case  dealer  about  it.  Be  sure  to  use  coupon. 


^  LIGHT  RUNNING.  Makes  good  use  of  2-plow  tractor 
power  on  the  power  take-off,  yet  has  the  strength  and 
capacity  to  cut  big  tonnage  with  bigger  tractors.  Also 
available  with  engine. 


^  ONE  BASIC  MACHINE.  Built  to  work  equally  well 
in  row'  crops  or  hay  crops,  with  interchangeable  units. 
Simple  in  design,  staunchly  built  for  years  of  dependable 
service  with  little  upkeep. 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 

Mark  machines  that  interest  you;  write  in 

■  margin  any  others  you  may  need;  tear  out  and 
mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  J.90  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

□  Fotmae  Hanrester  □  Graia  Drills 

□  Foraae  Blower  □  Combines 

D  "NCM"  Field  Baler —  O  Disk  Plows 

Ventilated  Bales  □  Com  Pickers 


^  HANDLES  ALL  FORAGE  CROPS.  Corn,  sorghum, 
soybeans — green,  wilted,  or  cured  hay — windrowed  straw. 
Order  it  with  row-crop  or  windrow  pick-up  unit,  or  both. 
Limited  number  •  f  cutter-bar  units  available. 


W  EASY  TO  USE.  Over-running  clutch  lets  you  get 
Knife  wheel  up  to  speed  before  starting  travel.  Control 
lever  handy  to  tractor  driver.  Can  be  fitted  for  hydraulic 
control. 
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ELements 


Essential 


were  now  coining  out  of  the  sub  surface. 

Fortunately,  perhaps,  we  were  having 
another  difficulty  just  then  in  hauling  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  fields  and  the  harvests  away 
from  the  fields  on  the  trucks.  They  were 
stuck  in  the  mud  ever\’  time  it  rained.  In 
order  to  keep  the  trucks  moving,  we  had 
to  haul  stones  in  to  fill  up  the  mudholes. 
This  necessity  prompted  us  into  a  very 
fjuick  decision,  and  a  permanent  plan.  We 
would  use  the  whole  works  to  build  solid 
frost  proof  and  rain  proof  roads.  The 
walls  and  rocks  are  gone  from  our  big 
fields  today,  and  there  are  a  half  dozen 
stone  roads  leadins;  to  \arious  areas,  over 
which  trucks  and  loaded  tractor  drawn 
vehicles  can  go  any  day  in  the  year.  Some 
of  the  roads  run  over  a  bed  ten  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  deep. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE  For 

Southern  Ohio,  Northern  Kentucky,  Central 
Indiana  and  Central  Illinois  Farm  Owners. 

Opekasit  Farm  Management  service  will  help  yau 
operate  yaur  form  with  maximum  profit.  Our  trained 
personnel  is  eauipped  to  supervise  entire  farm 
operations  including! 

PLANNING  SURVEYS 

BUDGETING  ACCOUNTING 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 


OPEKASIT 

LEBANON,  OHIO 


(Other  oMces  at  So.  Chorleston  and  Hamilton,  Ohio 
and  Crawfordsville,  Indiona) 


Vie  Don’t  Contour 

The  most  significant  single  area  in  this 
later  land  clearing  is  a  hundred  acre  tract 
which  we  call  The  Big  Hill.  sprawling 
plot,  with  many  steep  places,  it  now  con¬ 
stitute.  the  main  crop  field  in  our  enter¬ 
prise.  In  rotation,  it  has  latitude  enough 
to  provide  an  annual  twenty  acre  crop  of 
cauliflower,  now  our  cash  crop,  with  corn, 
oats,  and  two  years  of  hay  leading  into  it. 

In  the  story  of  hill  farming  one  question 
always  comes  up:  \Vhat  do  we  do  about 
contouring?  It  is  a  good  question:  and 
here  is  the  answer.  \Ve  do  not  undertake 
it  here. 

Though  our  land  is  hilly  and  rolling, 
and  apparently  a  proper  subject  for  con¬ 
touring,  our  experience  with  cultivated 
crops  during  the  terrific  thunder  storms 
and  cloudbursts,  which  are  common  to  our 
mountainous  countiy.  led  us  to  fear  it.  In 
contouring  our  field,  to  get  reasonable  row 
length,  we  have  to  run  the  rows  crosswise, 
the  full  width  of  the  field.  Our  experience 
with  this — we  have  tried  it — is  that  the 
great  volume  of  water  which  accumulates 
quickly  in  heavy  showers  will  follow  the 
rows  horizontally,  even  though  the  slope 
is  gradual,  collecting  from  both  directions 
at  one  or  two  low  points  on  the  line, 
where  it  will  break  through,  sometimes 
tearing  a  gully  deep  enough  to  bury  a 
freight  car. 

A  few  disastrous  experiences  of  this 


sort  have  taught  us  that,  when  the  rows 
run  crosswise  and  counter  to  the  natural 
flow  of  the  water,  the  erosion  becomes 
destructively  concentrated  rather  than 
localized.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  cross 
fences  in  the  big  field  provided  artifii  ial 
dikes  in  line  with  the  contour,  the  wash¬ 
outs  at  low  points  tore  the  very  walls  out. 

We  hav  e  gone  back  to  the  up  and  down 
layout  in  rotation,  and  our  erosion  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  greatly  minimized.  'I'hc 
little  furrows,  opened  by  the  cultivators 
between  each  row,  carry  the  run  off  water 
in  little  harmless  streams  with  not  much 
damage.  Erosion  is  the  number  one  eneiin 
of  the  farmer  and  the  loss  is  constant  in 
any  system  of  cultivation.  That  contouring 
has  contributed  much  to  its  control,  is  well 
established.  What  is  written  here  is  not 
intended  as  a  contradiction:  it  is  merely 
the  recital  of  practices  which  make  crops 
on  The  Taylor  Farm. 

The  F'arm  Today 

.\s  eastern  farms  go.  we  have  enough  to 
work  with.  The  farm  now  contains  .’>02 
acres  and  includes  nine  separate  pur¬ 
chases.  made  at  various  times,  all  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  original  one  hundred  ecres.  Six 
houses  provide  living  quarters  for  tin 
owners  and  the  workers,  and  out  buildings 
are  adequate  for  the  housing  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  head  of  cattle,  machinery,  equipment 
and  supplies. 

The  working  equipment  includes  nearly 


You're  wise  if  you're 
Using . . . 


ES-MIN-EL 


Growers  all  over  the  nation  are  using  ES-MIN-EL  to  return  essential  mineral  elements 
to  their  soil.  By  returning  to  the  soil  essential  minerals,  these  growers,  in  most  cases, 
are  increasing  production  and  producing  healthier  crops  rich  in  vitamins.  ES-MIN-EL 
contains  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  Manganese,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  Magne¬ 
sium  and  Boron,  it  is  available  in  5  lb.  bags,  100  lb.  bags  or  in  carload  lots.  For 
further  information  write  us  today. 

IF  your  soil  was  not  properly  mineralized  before  planting  you  can  now 
KIKtffl  9®*  '’®'^  ES-MIN-EL  for  use  in  dusting  or  spraying  —  you  can  now  feed 

\  (iSS  EUwh  your  growing  plants  these  essential  mineral  elements  through  the  leaves 

V  1  I  ^  it  I  and  stems  by  applying  an  application  of  the  new  form  of  ES-MIN-EL  used 

\J  \  ^  /  for  spraying  and  dusting  only.  ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  form 

\  of  Copper,  Manganese  and  Zinc. 

OR 


FREE  BOOKLET 


^Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet  on  ES-MIN-EL.  Send  a  cord  or  letter  to: 
\\  Tennessee  Corporation,  Grant  Building.  Atlanta,  Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  RICH  IN  VITAMINS 
CANNOT  GROW  IN  SOIL  POOR  IN  MINERALS 

r  c  0  R  P  0  R  A  T  I  0  N 


Atlanta.  Georgia 


Lockland.  Ohio 


Self-Propelled 
ROTARY  TILLER 


"Geared”  is  literally  true  —  for  the  SEAMAN 
Self-Propelled  TILLER  has  a  selective  speed 
gear  shift  transmission  that  gives  you  a  wide 
range  in  speeds  of  forward  travel  to  meet 
every  tillage  condition.  Medium,  fine  or 
coarse  tillage  is  at  your  command.  Tillage  in 
rocky  fields,  heavy  cover,  tough,  root-bound 
sod  is  simply  a  matter  of  forward  speed 
adjustment. 

SEAMAN  Self-Propelled  handles  difficult 
pasture  renovation  often  impossible  with 
other  equipment.  In  brush  clearance  it  even 
cuts  up  small  saplings  and  digs  up  roots. 


low 

sed 

ves 
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rvt'ry  modern  device  which  can  be  adapted 
til  our  needs  and  our  rueiged  landscape. 
I'hree  big  transport  trucks,  a  dump  truck 
.md  four  tractors,  and  two  teams  of  horses 
for  winter  emergencies  and  special  jobs, 
provide  the  motive  power.  There  is  a 
transplanter,  a  grain  drill,  a  corn  planter, 
and  a  power  cultivator.  Complete  haying 
tools  include  a  tractor  mower,  a  side 
delivery  rake,  a  pick-up  baler  and  power 
hoists  at  the  barns.  Other  harvesting 
machinerv-  for  corn  and  oats  is  adequate, 
though  we  have  not  yet  adaped  our  routine 
to  the  field  chopper  or  the  <  ombine. 

The  most  significant  innovation,  and 
very  unusual  for  this  stony  soil,  is  the 
rotary  tiller,  which  has  replaced  the  plows 
and  harrows.  ^Vith  this  machine,  land  pre¬ 
paration  is  completed  in  one  operation.  .\ 
great  time  saver,  its  chief  advantage  is 
that  it  avoids  the  soil  packing  which  is 
incident  to  repeated  harrowing. 

Three  Thousand  Riiekets 

\o  description  of  our  work  is  complete 
without  mention  of  the  maple  trees,  whose 
product  has  been  an  important  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  farm  income  since  the  very  first 
days.  Native  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
maples  seed  themselves  and  grow  prolifi- 
cally  wherever  pasture  and  cultivation  do 
not  interfere  with  the  young  shoots.  Large 
areas  of  the  farm,  too  rough  or  too  remote 
ever  to  have  been  cleared,  are  covered 
with  maples,  many  of  them  two  or  three 
hundred  years  old.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  many  hundreds  which  were  set 
out  with  much  labor  and  care  by  my  ances¬ 
tors  along  roadways  and  around  buildings. 
Many  of  these  have  been  growing  for  more 
than  a  century,  and.  in  addition  to  the 
adornment  and  shade  and  wind  protection 
which  they  provide,  they  add  materially  to 
the  maple  products.  .Altogether  we  have 
about  three  thousand  producing  trees. 

The  substantial  modern  equipment  for 
maple  syrup  and  sugar  making  is  no  set 
of  toys.  There  are  three  thousand  bucket 
and  spouts,  and  a  big  automatic  evapora¬ 
tor  and  a  sugar  cooker  and  a  power  stir¬ 
ring  machine. 

Though  the  gross  income  from  maple 
.syrup  and  sugar  is  relatively  small  among 
our  products,  the  assurance  of  net  profit 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  enterprise  we 
have.  Our  retail  distribution  extends  to 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  some  of 
our  island  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  one  of  our  receivers  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  been  on  our  shipping  list  longer  than 
he  has  been  president. 

No  Dowries 

The  Taylor  Farm  is  not  only  a  place  of 
activity,  of  growing  things,  and  machinery 
working.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  small  community. 
The  farm  census  is  variable  in  different 
seasons  and  different  years,  but  the  half 
dozen  families  who  live  here  together  with 
unattached  workers  give  us  a  farm  family 
running  sometimes  to  thirty-five  persons — 
all  of  whom  get  their  living  here.  .All  of 
them,  except  the  little  folks,  may  find 


331  N.  25th  STREET 


MILWAUKEE  3,  WIS. 


SEAMAN-Tillage  markedly  improves  soil 
by  encouraging  greater  humus  development. 
Tillage  holds  more  moisture,  is  better 
aerated,  combats  erosion  and  promotes 
earlier,  more  uniform  seed  germination. 
SEAMAN-Tillage  is  complete  tillage  — 
usually  produced  in  only  one  trip.  And  the 
Self-Propelled  unit  frees  your  tractors  for 
other  work. 


Make  your  farming  more 
profitable  with  the  SEAMAN 
TILLER. 

This  TREE  book  "Ronofits  of  Rotary 
Tiliogo”  it  Most  dotoilod  and  com- 
prohonsivo  ovor  pwblithod.  Sond 
for  your  «opy  now. 


SEAMAN  Sotf-Rro 
«idtb  spockd  jMod 
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MORE  YIELD 

I  PER  ACRE 

Through  Soil  Conservation 


The  Utiniiser  All-Pur|Mise  BUiIe.  a  praethal,  versatile 
ahl  ill  tiKHlern  sttil  (Min>enatioti  .  .  .  prote<*tt>  aiitl  ha^es 
your  \aliiah|e  top  soil  hy  terra<-ina.  KrailliiK.  hark- 
tilling  aihi  Mrapinu. 

Ui>i<'kly  Mti'l  easily  installed  on  iHtpular  make>  of 
trartors.  the  Itaniiser  iUado  is  desiunetl  for  fast  opo- 
iiiaii  operation.  Knuiiieereil  f«ir  roufh.  toufh  Mork  .  .  . 
it  does  the  Joh  eeonontieally !  UuKKed  and  diirahU — 
hlade  eaii  ai>o  l»e  used  for  Inill-do^iit};.  ilearinu  roads 
and  ditching.  Write  lH*pt.  V. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO.,  Fulton,  Mo. 


.11  .....It 


__Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Danuser  Digser__ 


VACCINATION  HELPS 
TO  INSURE  PROFITS 

Every  efficient  ho^  raising  program  in¬ 
cludes  immunization  against  diseases 
commonly  affecting  swine.  NO  pro¬ 
gram  is  complete  .  .  .  NO  investment 
is  secure  without  vaccination.  More  stockmen  regard 
vaccination  as  "profit  insurance”.  More  stockmen  are 
doing  their  own  vaccination.  More  stockmen  use  more 
Anchor  Anti-hog  Cholera  Serum  than  any  other  serum 
in  the  world. 

Vaccination  is  EASV^^ 

Many  hog  raisers  prefer  to  do  their  ^  ^ 

own  vaccinating  because  of  timeliness, 
weather  conditions  and  the  economic 
factor.  More  and  more  hog  raisers  are 
turning  to  the  Anchor  ^rum  Com- 
pans  to  provide  them  with  the  correct  information 
and  materials  to  do  this  vital  vaccination  job,  because 
Anchor  knows  the  way  .  .  .  Anchor  shows  the  way 
lo  healthier  hogs  and  greater  hog  profits. 

, THERE'S  AN  ANCHOR  DEALER 

NEAR  YOU...  depend  on  him  to 
provide  you  with  the  best  in  ANCHOR 
animal  health  produas. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  >OLR  FREE 
COPY  OF 

•VACCINATION  SIMPLIFIED.’ 


SERUM  CO. 

•World's  Largest  Serum  Plant” 
South  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri 


Aub  You  Wokoieo  ? 

-  ABOUT  HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  COW- 
BARN  AND  YARD  CLEAR  OF  MANURE? 

Many  state  dairy  laws  require  daily  removal  of  manure 
from  the  barn  and  cow  yard.  If  you  make  use  of  the 
manure  for  fertilizer,  the  only  way  this  can  be  done  every 
day  in  the  year,  over  wet  or  snow-covered  fields,  is  with 
a  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader. 

Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreaders  are  ruggedly  built  to  corry  big 
loads  at  high  speeds,  and  will  give  years  of  long,  hard  service. 

Cobey  Spreoders  also  con  be  used  as  self-unloading  wagons, 
giving  you  two  implements  for  the  price  of  one. 

Tests  hove  proved  that  the  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader  shreds 
the  manure  finest  and  the  spread  pattern  is  widest  and  most 
uniform  of  all  leading  competitive  spreaders. 

Return  the  coupon  for  complete  information. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 


Dept.  FQ-90 


Calion,  Ohio 


Trode  mork  Reg 
U.  $.  Pot  OH 


Potcots 
9roRted 
6  p«fldA9. 


MODEL  1  50  Capacity  *150  bu. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-90  Gallon,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
□  Power  Driven  Spreoders  Oll-A,  Wagon  Gear 
Osi-A,  Dump  Wagon  O  Utility  Wagon  Boxes 
Q2I-A,  Hi-Speed  Wogon  Q  2-Wheel  Trailer 
02- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 


MODEL  100—  —  Capacity  *100  bu. 

'With  extension  sides  for  use 
os  self-unloading  wagon. 


..State 


employment  at  some  farm  job.  eitln  1 
seasonal  or  regular,  so  that  we  all  mana,ue 
*  to  live  fairly  well.  \Vork  opportunities  ait* 
ptKtled  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  who 
live  on  the  farm,  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  fill  them,  thus  stabilizing  our  labor 
supply  and  their  living. 

.•\ny  discussion  of  profits  for  the  farm  is 
i  largely  academic.  Somehow,  our  books 
i  ne\er  show  any  cash  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  always  put  everything  ue 
make  into  the  enterprise,  and  grab  our 
maintenance  as  we  go.  So  much  for  the 
farm  living ;  we  get  along.  Quoted  bv  our 
sjjonsor  in  the  Centur\-  Citation  was  the 
following: 

“.•\11  new  purchases  and  all  financial 
losses  throughout  the  entin*  period  of 
ownership  have  been  financi'd  entirely  bv 
the  earnings  of  the  farm.  No  outside 
money  has  e\er  been  earn(*d  by  any  of  the 
proprietors,  and  no  new  money  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  the  enterprise  either 
by  marriage  or  otherwise,  .\nnual  (gross! 
income  reached  a  high  of  .STS.OOO  in 
1944.” 

The  succession  of  ownershi|)  has  been  a 
prearranged,  inside  job  for  five  genera¬ 
tions.  The  surrogates  court  never  got  a 
chance  to  rule  on  it.  Since  1946  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  in  the  hands  of  my  daughter 
and  her  husband.  (Though  his  immediati* 
background  was  to  pilot  32  bombing  mis¬ 
sions  over  Hitler’s  Germany,  he  is  strictlv 
a  farm  bred  boy.)  They  operate  under  a 
lease,  with  an  air  tight  option  to  purchase. 
Only  the  sherifT  can  stop  them  from  the 
succession  if  they  elect  to  assume  it. 

Reflecting  on  what  has  been  written 
here.  I  am  reminded  that  the  cartoonists 
always  draw  the  the  farmer  with  a  straw 
in  his  mouth,  wearing  a  battered  old  hat 
and  a  ragged  bagg\’  old  pair  of  overalls. 
I  note  statistics  showing  that,  despite  their 
improved  individual  status,  the  .American 
farmers  support  more  than  2.5  per  cent  of 
the  population  while  receiving  less  than  9 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  national  income. 
And.  without  reference  to  pictures  and 
print.  I  visualize  countless  thousands  of 
uncut  hayfields  and  abandoned  farm 
buildings  all  over  the  northeist.  bearing 
mute  testimony  to  the  unwillingness  of  easy- 
living  -Americans  to  make  the  sacrifice 
involved  in  farming  this  rugged  country. 
I  realize  that  the  bright  boys  are  inevitably- 
attracted  to  urban  life  where  opulence  for 
labor  as  well  as  management  is  glorified 
in  a  new  industrial  aristocracy. 

But.  remembering  the  Century-  Citation. 
I  recognize  an  antithesis.  Our  farm  w-as 
honored  for  its  success,  and  implicit  in  thi* 
honor  to  five  generations  of  us  who  have 
j  staid  home,  produced  the  food  for  the 
'  gadabouts  and  battled  the  rocks. 

I  THE  .Al’THOR.  Much  of  the  life  story  of  fJeorite  D. 

I  Taylor  Is  told  or  implied  in  his  article.  He  was  born  on  the 
Century  Farm,  left  it  for  a  few  years  to  attend  llrown 
University,  and  was  the  fourth  Taylor  to  own  and  operate 
it.  Since  retiring  from  active  operation  of  the  farm  his 
life  has  been  a  busy  one.  In  addition  to  his  article  foi 
Th<  Farm  Quarterly,  he  has  published  a  liook.  These  Hills 
Are  S’nt  Barren,  and  has  been  elected  District  Governor 
of  the  Rotary  International,  one  of  the  few  farmers  to  lie 
so  honored. 
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HAS  WHAT  IT  TAKES! 


fa'mve^  ' 


Hudson  Tandem  Milking  Stoll. Designed  for 
long,  efficient  service;  cleciner.  easier  milk¬ 
ing.  High  carbon  steel  tubing.  Hudson 
aluminized  Anlsh  combines  njst-reslstance 
with  a  sparkling  appearance.  Sag -proof 
gates,  hung  on  reinforced  frames,  are  con¬ 
trolled  easily  by  levers  on  the  operator's 
side.  Hudson’s  specially  desired  Angle 
Anchors  reinforce  gate  frames  In  concrete 
and  assure  fine  alignment  always. 


Per  Stall 

Hudson's  pro  •  assembling  of 
stalls  sovos  you  time  and 
money  — cuts  installation  costs 


Twin  Unit  Walk-Thru  Stall.  Durably 
built  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing.  Easy- 
to-reach  gate  control  levers  at  rear  of 
stall.  Reinforced  uprights,  sag-proof 
gates,  fittings  all  aluminized  for  rust- 
resistance  Available  in  one  or  more 
double  units.  All  uprights  extra- 
reinforced  in  concrete  with  Hudson 
Angle  Anchors. 


Hudson  Panel  Stalls.  Easy-operating 
master  lever  locks  or  releases  all 
stanchions  at  once,  or  each  stanchion 
may  be  operated  individually.  Rust- 
resisting  aluminized  stall  tubing 
throughout.  Panel  stalls  are  shipped 
assembled  in  9-foot  sections  of  3  stails 
each;  additional  panels  are  easily  at¬ 
tached. 


on  each  stall.  CompUto  in¬ 
structions  and  diagrams  for 
assomblv  and  installation  sont 
with  stalls. 


Lover  Operated  Stall.  Smoothest  and 
easiest  operating  lever-operated  stall 
built.  Close  or  open  all  stanchions  in 
the  line  with  a  single  lever;  or  release 
or  hold  one  or  any  number  of  cows 
as  desired.  All  high  carbon  steel  tub¬ 
ing  with  aluminized  rust  -  resisting 
finish. 


Hudson  Tia  Stall  offers  cow  comfort 
and  ample  protection.  Uprights  and 
partitions  are  reinforced  by  Hudson 
Angle  Anchors  for  ea'sy.  low-cost  in¬ 
stallation  and  lasting  strength.  High 
carbon  steel  tubing,  tight  sanitary  fit¬ 
tings.  with  rust-resisting  aluminized 
finish 


Hudson  Arch  Stall.  Reinforced  up¬ 
rights  and  partitions,  strong  high 
carbon  steel  tubing,  one-piece  arch, 
and  tight  fittings  make  this  the 
strongest  arch  stall  built.  Shipped  al¬ 
ready  assembled  in  batteries.  Each 
stall  is  a  complete  unit;  extra  stalls 
easily  added. 


Continuous  Top  Rail  Stall.  Excels  in 
cow  comfort,  protection,  strength 
and  ease  of  installation.  High  carbon 
steel  tubing,  strong  fittings.  Rein¬ 
forced  throughout  with  Angle  An¬ 
chors  to  cut  installation  time  and 
costs  and  add  strength.  Available  in 
any  width. 


LEKTRIK-AIR*  VENTILATION 

Fresh,  clean  air  is  essential  for 
maximum  richness  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  milk.  Proper  ventila¬ 
tion  helps  maintain  herd 
health  and  adds  profitable 
production  years  to  life  span 
of  each  cow.  Lektrik-Air* 
ventilation  protects  the  bam 
itself  and  all  equipment  from 
rot  and  rust  by  removing  ex¬ 
cess  moisture  from  the  bam. 
Efficient  Hudson  fans  move 
great  quantities  of  air,  even 
against  high  outside  wind 
pressure. 


JWRITE  NOW  FOR  NEW  FREE  HUDSONV 
CATALOG -SHOWS  ’Ole  Seat  Svvt^- 
' — .  t/Uruf  IN  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL.,  Dopt.FQ-F50 

Send  FREE  Catalog  on  Barn  Equipment. 

Nomo  of  My  Dealer . 

My  Name  _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  (RFD  No.) _ _ 


Town . State . 
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A  LOW  COST 

LIFE-TIME 

FENCE 

Least  Expensive  to  Establish! 
Cheapest  to  Maintain! 


FORREST  KEELING  TYPE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

HORSE  HIGH  —  BULL  STRONG  —  GOAT  TIGHT 


eASUY  PLANTCD  —  FAST  GPOWING  .  .  . 
Grows  rapidly  into  a  dense  barrier  that 
keeps  livesn)tk  in  — trespassers  out! 

PROTECTS  AGAINST  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES  .  .  . 
Many  diseases  such  as  Bang's  T.  B-  •  •  • 
anthrax,  calf  scours,  hemm«>rrhagic  seiv 
ticemia,  etc.  can  he  transmitted  across 
ordinary  fences.  Our  MultiHora  eliminates 
across-thc-fence  contact. 

UPRIGHT,  THORNY,  VIGOROUS  .  .  . 

Forrest  Keeling  T>pe  Plants  are  the  finest 
for  Multiflora  fencing.  Hardy,  thriving 
plants  that  give  you  the  best  results. 
The  Forrest  Keeling  T\|>e  Fence  stays 
within  hounds  without  pruning,  clipping, 
shearing  or  training. 

DOES  NOT  AEEECT  CROPS  .  .  . 

Multiflora  Rose  d«>es  not  sap  strength  of 
nearby  crops  —  does  not  grow  tall  enough 
to  shade  adajacent  farm  crops  — does  not 
spread  to  other  fields. 

AIDS  IN  EROSION  CONTROL  .  .  . 
Multiflora  Rose  acts  as  a  windbreaker 
protecting  young  crops  from  wind  dam¬ 
age— reduces  wind  erosion.  Useful  in 
contour  tillage  and  halting  pasture  gullies. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  .  .  . 
Compare  the  F«»rrest  Keeling  Plant  — note 
its  sturdy  nature.  Plant  them  and  you’ll 
see  why  Forrest  Keeling  Type  Plants  are 
superior.  Please  enclose  25c  for  handling 
and  mailing  charges.  Use  this  handy 
coupon. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

203  Parkway  Road  Elsberry,  Mo. 

Hugh  Steavenson,  Prop.,  Originator  and 
Developer  of  MultiRora  Rose  Fence 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 
203  Parkway  Road,  Elsberry,  Mo. 

Send  somple  Multiflora  Rose  package.  I  enclose  25c 
for  handling  and  moiling  charges. 

name _ _ 

STREET  or  R.  F.  D _ 

CITY_ _ _ _ STATE _ 


IIOV^  TO  STRETCH  PASTURE 
(Continued  from  page  57) 
during  the  season  of  blue  ^rass  growth. 
I'his  covered  from  six  to  seven  months  of 
mild  or  hot  weather  from  spring  to  fall 
with  a  decided  slump  in  mid-summer. 
I'hey  had,  in  addition,  grazed  sparingly 
some  of  their  small  grain  crops,  and  fed 
their  t  attle  corn  stalks. 

But  now  they  are  learning  the  value  of 
grazing  grain  crops  to  the  limit  of  their 
carrying  capacity  through  the  fall,  winter 
;ind  spring.  New  forage  crops  are  filling 
the  normal  gaps  that  occur  in  the  blue- 
grass  season  during  the  hottest  summer 
weather.  Korean  lesjiedeza  with  a  little 
help  from  Sudan  grass  and  sweet  clover 
are  helping  keep  the  milk  flow  up  during 
the?  July  and  .August  feed  shortages. 

The  Permanent  Pasture 

Thf'  basis  of  a  good  pasture  program 
must  be  the  ))ermanent  pasture,  and  the 
peiinanent  pasture  must  be  more  than  an 
odd  shaped,  marginal  field  wrapped  with 
barbed  wire. 

Some  of  the  world’s  most  fertile  soils 
are  found  in  the  Midwest,  but  these  soils 
are  none  too  good  for  pasture.  Where 
grass  is  the  main  crop  on  a  fann,  the 
grass  should  grow  on  good  soil.  Ravines, 
hillsides  and  gullies  should  be  left  for  trees. 
Select  good  level  or  rolling  land  and  start 
out  bv  figuring  that  you  must  spend 
mom'v  to  get  your  pasture  crop  miK  h  as 
vou  spend  it  to  get  a  good  corn  crop.  .And 
since  the  pasture  program  is  going  to  be 
a  major  factor  in  your  farm  income,  start 
at  the  IxTttom  with  a  thorough  soil  test. 
The  county  agricultural  agent  or  the  local 
representative  of  the  .Soil  Conservation 
Service  will  help  with  this.  .Soil  tests  tell 
the  fanner  the  fertilizer  and  lime  needs 
of  his  fields  for  growing  pastures. 

The  average  Midwest  field  will  need 
about  two  tons  of  ground  limestone  per 
acre  everv  five  or  six  years.  Phosphorus  is 
important,  and  if  the  soil  tests  show  a  defi¬ 
nite  lack  of  this  element  three  to  four 
hundred  jjounds  of  20  per  cent  super 
phosphate  should  be  drilh'd  at  the  time  of 
seeding.  Potassium  and  the  trace  elements 
can  be  safelv  by-passed  unless  the  soil  tests 
show  decided  shortages. 

If  the  field  is  short  on  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  a  top  dressing  of  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  or  its 
etiuivalent  in  some  other  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  pay.  Tojj  dress  the  nitrogen 
when  the  grass  is  about  ^three  or  four 
inches  high.  This  helps  the  new  stand  of 
grass  to  get  ahead  of  the  small  weeds  that 
may  be  coming  along.  Many  farmers 
figun*  that  if  the  soil  tests  reveal  no  par¬ 
ticular  shortages  in  plant  food  it  is  still 
a  good  policy  to  add  about  .'100  pounds 
of  4-12-4  at  the  time  of  seeding  to  insure 
a  (|uick  and  proper  start  in  life  for  the 
new  seeding. 

Make  The  Betl 

Grass  seed  are  mighty  small ;  there  may 
be  a  million  of  theta  to  the  pound  in  som*‘ 
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Put  the  Weather 

on  YOUR  SIDE. 


'89 


50 


Know  Wind  Direction,  Wind  Speed, 
Air  Temperature  Before  You  Spray, 
Dust,  etc.  Own  a  Complete  Weath> 
er  Station  —  with  an 

A-c-i  wiadometer 


Know  all  the  facts  about  outside  weather  In¬ 
stantly  —  and  have  them  right  at  your  finger¬ 
tips  while  you're  planning  the  day's  work! 
The  new  A-C-I  Windometer  is  a  precision-built 
weather  unit  that  furnishes  highly-accurate, 
ronfinuous  readings  for  Wind  Direction,  Wind 
Velocity,  and  Air  Temperature — for  frost  con¬ 
trol — with  an  attractive  metal  Indicator  Cabi¬ 
net  that  sets  right  on  your  desk  where  you 
plan  your  work!  All  materials  highest  aircraft 
quality;  entire  unit  weather-resistant.  Easily 
installed — all  units  completely  assembled. 

AIRCRAFT  COMPONENTS,  INC. 

Weodloiid  Avenue  Benton  Harbor,  Mkh. 

Please  .send  me  one  WINDOMETER,  complete 
as  illus.  Check/Money  Order  for  $89. SO  end. 
Please  send  me  free  8-pg.  brochure,  with  com¬ 
plete  information  on  the  A-C-I  WINDOMETER. 


Il260 

□ 


ame.. 


Company.. 


IMPROVED  WELL  POINT 


No  more  clogged  points 
to  be  pulled  and  replaced 
with  a  new  one.  With  the 
Improved  Well  Point  the 
water  is  first  drawn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  point,  then 
pumped  up  through  the 
core  or  two-way  suction 
tube,  thereby  malting  it 
impossible  for  silt  and  fine 
substance  and  the  like  from 
accumulating  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  —  keeping  inside  of 
point  clean  for  all  times. 

BOON  TO  ALL 
WELL  OWNERS! 

No  rust — no  moving  parts 
— nothing  to  break — noth¬ 
ing  to  wear  out — Hade 
to  last  o  lifetime. 
IV4x24"  point— $10.00 

Window  (cutout  in  pic¬ 
ture)  shows  part  of  the 
inside. 

IV4x36"  point — $15.00 

Study  this  picture!  Don't 
wait  until  you  have  trou¬ 
ble.  Order  from  this  ad 
now  while  you  think  of  it. 

This  ad  will  not  appear 
again  until  our  production 
catches  up. 

Sent  postpaid  when  full 
amount  is  sent  with  order. 
Send  check  or  money  or- 

h'eTTINGER  &  SON 

3946  N.  CLARK  ST., 
CHICAGO  13,  ILLINOIS 
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species.  If  they  are  planted  too  deep  they 
may  look  on  the  whole  situation  as  hope¬ 
less  and  not  bother  to  come  out  of  the 
"round. 

They  should  be  planted  only  a  fourth 
to  a  half  inch  deep,  or  even  less  if  possible. 
This  calls  for  a  well-worked  seedbed, 
leveled  and  allowed  to  firm  down.  If  the 
seedbed  is  level  land  the  field  can  be 
plowed,  disked  and  harrowed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fashion.  If  the  field  is  hilly,  however, 
such  a  practice  might  invite  erosion,  and 
the  pasture  experts  have  long  propounded 
the  trash  mulch  method  for  keeping  ero¬ 
sion  in  check.  The  trash  mulch  system  of 
soil  preparation  is  based  on  preparing 
sloping  land  with  disk  |j1ows,  two  way 
disks,  or  field  cultivators.  The  aim  is 
to  dig  up  the  surface  but  not  turn  the 
organic  matter  under.  When  left  to  litter 
the  surface  the  old  plants  form  a  sponge 
and  help  protect  the  soil  from  water  and 
wind.  The  use  of  a  rototiller  to  prepare  a 
seedbed  at  one  operation  and  still  keep 
the  mulch  on  top  is  becoming  increasingly 
|)opular. 

The  grass  can  be  seeded  by  hand  seeders 
or  with  drills,  but  .special  care  must  be 
taken  to  set  drills  for  shallow  planting. 
Once  on  the  ground  the  seed  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  with  a  cultipacker,  which 
also  serves  to  firm  the  seedbed  for  better 
gennination.  Most  grasses  should  be 
planted  from  August  20  to  September  1 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  Midwest  and 
a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  farther  north. 
Spring  plantings  may  serve  better  in  the 
extreme  northern  parts  of  the  country. 

Vi’hal  to  Plant  for  Permanent  Pasture 

The  permanent  pasture  should  be  a 
combination  of  grasses  and  legumes.  The 
legumes  help  keep  the  soil  fertile  and  they 
are  both  nutritious  and  tasty  to  the  stock. 
Much  good  pasture  is  bluegrass  and  white 
clov'er.  Other  possible  combinations  in¬ 
clude  bromegrass  and  ladino  clover,  or 
redtop  and  lespedeza.  Orchard  grass  or 
tall  fescue  can  also  be  used  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  and  although  these  are  rather 
coarse  grasses,  they  can,  when  properly 
cared  for  and  grown  in  combination  with 
legumes,  be  highly  nutritious  forage  crops. 
Tall  fescue  and  bluegrass  are  better  for 
winter  pasture  than  redtop,  which  turns 
brown  in  cold  weather. 

The  farmer  can  take  his  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  good  combinations  of  plants  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  The  following  ones  are 
the  most  common: 

1.  Brome  7  pounds,  alfalfa  10  pounds 
(good  for  the  northern  half  of  the 
Midwest) . 

2.  Tall  fescue  15  pounds,  ladino  clover  2 
pounds  (good  for  heav\’  wet  land). 

3.  Orchard  grass  15  pounds,  alfalfa  8 
pounds,  can  add  10  pounds  lespedeza 
in  southern  part  of  the  Midwest  (good 
on  well  drained  land ) . 

4.  Orchard  grass  10  pounds,  tall  fescue 
5  pounds,  ladino  clover  2  pounds, 
Korean  lespedeza  10  pounds. 


HIGHER  PRICES 
for  YOUR  1950  CORN! 


tor  BIGGER  iHler-Horvest  PRI«> 


PERFECTION 

Steel 

GRAIN  BINS 


Weatherproof 
Vermlnproof,  Fireproof 

Make  more  money  on  your  corn!  Store 
it  on  your  farm  now  and  sell  on  the 
higher  post-harvest  market.  Or  feed 
to  livestock  for  a  greater  profit. 


ASSEMBUD  IN  A  JIFFf 
.without  spedai  tools  or  skill 


The  BS&B  bin  is  built  for  fast,  easy 
assembly.  Precision-built,  perfectly 
sized  parts  bolt  together,  assuring  a 
weatherproof,  verminproof,  fireproof 
bin.  No  bending  or  cutting  needed. 
No  special  tools  or  experience  required. 


BUILT  TO  UST...Many 
in  use  over  35  years 


The  heavily-bolted  corrugated  shell 
gives  the  strength  needed  to  carry 
designated  capacity  plus  adequate  stor¬ 
age  margin.  Can  be  used  to  store  wheat, 
shelled  corn,  beans,  rice,  cowpeas, 
maize  and  other  grains.  Available  in 
1000,  1300,  2200  and  2750  bu.  sizes. 


ACCEPTED  by 

U.S.  GOVERNMENT  for  LOAN 

Built  far  beyond  minimum  specifications  for 
loans  and  insurance  as  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Department 
of  (Commerce.  Storage  fees  paid  to  farmer 
can  help  you  pay  for  bin  in  )  years  or  less. 
See  your  local  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  office. 


SxcUuwe  BS&B  *pcat€in€^ 

#  New  canopy  roof  turns  way  down  to  pre¬ 
vent  rain  and  snow  from  blowing  in 
between  roof  and  shell.  Part  of  one  roof 
section  removable  for  easy  filling. 

9  Ventilator  base  fits  tight  over  corrugated 
roof  sections.  Keeps  out  rain,  snow,  birds. 
Ventilator  cap  removes  to  make  21"  open¬ 
ing  for  center  filling. 

9  Door  frame  is  one-piece . . .  welded  at  fac¬ 
tory.  Edges  of  frame  are  corrugated  to 
match  shell.  Door  is  double  thickness,  22 
gauge  steel,  full  3  feet  wide. 


ACT  Pi  Rif  •  Prepare  now  to  get  the 

best  prices  possible  for  your  1950  crop.  If  you 
will  send  us  an  estimate  of  your  ex¬ 
pected  grain  storage  space  needs,  we 
will  send  you  a  free  copy  of  "Farm 
Facts  Handbook’’  (see  left). 


FARM  FAGS  HANDBOOK’’ 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  Inc. 


Farm  Products  Dept. 
KANSAS  CITY  . 


Special  Products  Division 
TULSA  *  OKLAHOMA  CITY 


MAIL  TIIS  eOlPOR  TODAY 


A  ready  reference  for 
busy  farmers.  Filled 
with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion  and  practical  ad¬ 
vice  CO  help  answer 
problems  arising  daily. 

•  Calrulations  .  Poultry 

.  Crop.  .  Rrnrral 

•  LIvr.tork 

A  rtal  tima  savar! 


BLACK,  SIVALLS  &  BRYSON,  Inc. 

720  Dalowora,  Sec.  10-64-9  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

I  want  CO  qualify  to  get  your  Farm  Facts  Handbook. 

I  will  need  storage  space  for  approximately - 

bushels  of  grain. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


It’s  the 

CARCASS  THAT  COUNTS 


The  Housewife  Wonts  Leaner  Pork!  The 
farmer  wonts  meatier  hogs  produced 
on  less  feed  in  less  time! 


MR.  FARMER:  Take  advantage  of  the 
hybrid  vigor  of  crossing  with  meat  type 
sires.  Make  your  next  boar  a  HAMP- 
RACE  boar. 

MR.  BREEDER:  Raise  a  herd  of  HAMP- 
RACE  breeding  hogs.  Take  advantage 
of  this  new  Meat-Type  breed  which  is 
rapidly  growing. 

Breeding  Stock  All  Ages  Available.  For 
information,  write: 

Hamprace  Swine  Breeders  Assoc. 

W.  H.  YAW.  SEC’Y-TREAS. 

529  STATE  STREET 

WEST  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


PERFECTION 

AUTOMATIC  EGG  GRADER 


GRADES  3  to  5  cases  per  hour, 
to  meet  requirements  of  State 
Laws.  SEPARATES  into  4  grades — 
GRADES  Hatching  eggs  into  uni¬ 
form  sizes.  Simple  to  operate — 
Easily  adjusted.  Die  cast  parts— 
rubber  mat.  Grader  is  light  and 
portable-weighs  only  7  lbs.  Built 
to  last;  only  $17.50.  Sold  by 
dealers  or  order  direct,  with 
guorantee  to  satisfy  or  money 
refunded.  Write  for  circular. 

PERFECTION  EGG  GRADER  CO. 

P.  O.  BOX  406F  CAPAC,  MICH. 


How  To  Sireteli  The  Pasture  Season 

The  Missouri  plan  for  all  year  pasture 
calls  for  a  definite  pasture  rotation  sched¬ 
ule  including  six  basic  points. 

1.  The  fanner  who  follows  the  Mis- 
I  souri  plan  starts  his  grazing  year  with 
I  approximately  75  days  of  pasturing  per- 
j  inanent  pasture  from  the  middle  of  .\pril 
to  the  middle  of  July. 

'  2.  He  then  switches  his  stock  to  his  fields 

of  Korean  lespedeza  for  about  90  days, 
from  mid-July  to  mid-October.  The 
Korean  lespedeza  can  be  grazed  close  to 
the  ground  and  still  reseed  itself  for  a  thick 
!  new  growth  the  following  spring. 

3.  From  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  December  the  stock  graze 
on  rye.  winter  barley,  or  first  year  sweet 
clover.  Sweet  clover  will  have  little  feed 
value  after  the  first  good  freeze. 

4.  From  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
end  of  Februars’  the  permanent  pasture 
comes  back  into  the  limelight,  for  during 
the  winter  months  the  grass  left  by  the 
fall  growth  can  be  pastured  whenever  the 
ground  is  free  of  snow.  The  100  winter 
days  will  provide  the  least  pasture  of  the 
entire  year,  but  a  good  stand  of  grass 
saved  for  this  time  can  help  out  during 
seasons  of  high  feed  prices.  During  the 
winter  the  stock  must,  of  course,  be  fed 
supplemental  hay. 

5.  Wheat  grown  for  grain  may  furnish 
some  pasture  as  far  north  as  southern  Mis¬ 
souri. 

6.  From  the  middle  of  March  until  per¬ 
manent  pasture  is  ready  in  .April  the  stock 
may  be  shifted  once  more  to  r\e.  winter 
barley,  or  wheat.  If  the  grain  is  not  to  be 
har\  ested  for  a  cash  crop  it  may  be  grazed 
out  completely  in  May.  Grain  planted  for 
a  cash  crop  should  not  be  pastured  after 
the  middle  of  .April.  Heavy  pasturing  of 
the  grain  crop  will  reduce  the  yield  and 
the  fanner  must  weigh  the  value  of  good 
pasture  against  the  value  of  a  grain  har¬ 
vest  from  the  same  field. 

This  plan,  in  an  average  year,  provides 
pasture  for  most  of  the  year.  The  dates  are 
approximate  and  vary,  of  course,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  far  north  or  south  the  farmer 
may  operate,  or  upon  the  unpredictable 
vagaries  of  the  seasons  themselves. 

Summed  up.  the  Missouri  system  for 
year  ’round  pasture  calls  for  ( 1 )  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  in  late  spring,  early  summer, 
and  winter;  (2)  lespedeza  pasture  in 
mid-summer  and  late  summer;  (3)  grain 
pasture  during  the  entire  autumn  and 
early  spring. 

How  To  Keep  Pasture  f  orking 

A  permanent  pasture  should  last  indefi¬ 
nitely  if  properly  handled.  Keeping  the 
pasture  producing  at  a  high  level  calls  for 
returning  to  the  field  all  the  elements 
taken  off  by  grazing.  Cattle  return  many 
of  these  elements  in  their  droppings. 
The  droppings  return  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  grazed  off  the  field.  63 
per  cent  of  the  phosphorus.  86  per  cent  of 
the  |X)tassium.  and  65  per  cent  of  the  cal- 
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BRAHMAN 

CROSSBREEDS 


You  can't  deny  hybrid-vigor.  More 
than  half  the  cattle  in  the  world  are 
proving  it  for  increased  weight  at 
earlier  market 
maturity. 


flBBr 


BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

2711  SOUTH  MAIN  •  HOUSTON  2  TIXAS 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  trans¬ 
plants  as  low  as  S16.  per  thou¬ 
sand.  Also  Shade  and  Hardwood 
Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft.  Fruit  and 
Shade  trees.  Fur  catalog  and 
Christmas  Tree  Grower's  Guide, 
write  to  Box  6-D. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


For  Farm  Buildings  .  .  . 

Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  protects  against  new 
dangers  from  water  piping, 
air  ducts,  etc.  New  low 


UL  approved. 


2-WAY 

UCIITMtG 


For  Electrical  Applioncos 

Unlike  ordinary  arresters. 
Green  Guard  holds  light¬ 
ning  surges  Co  Itu  than  line 
voltage.  Prevents  damage 
to  ranges,  water  healers, 
motors,  switches.  Send  for 
full  story.  Security  Mfg.  & 
Contracting  Co.,  Burling¬ 
ton  5,  Wis. 


PROTECTION 


VJVriIDITV  I'B>htning  protection 
13  li  t  I  a  1  I  1  IN  THE  MOOERN  MANNER 
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I  iuin.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  will  be  returned  by  legumes  pro¬ 
viding  they  constitute  at  least  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  pasture  mixture.  Two  tons  of 
limestone  every  five  or  six  years  will  re¬ 
place  the  calcium  since  it  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plant  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Since  cattle  retain  in  their  bodies  only 
14  per  cent  of  the  potassium  they  take 
from  the  field  a  light  application  every 
five  or  six  vears  will  return  this  element. 
Phosphorus  is  the  elusive  element  in  the 
plan,  and  the  permanent  pasture  should 
sjet  at  least  200  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  every  second  year.  Plios- 
|ihorus  changes  to  an  available  form  quite 
rapidly  and  this  fact  makes  it  better  to 
apply  the  element  at  shorter  intervals  than 
are  set  up  for  potassium,  or  calcium. 

Proper  grazing  rotation  is  the  essence 
of  good  pasture  management.  A  good  pas¬ 
ture  can  be  ruined  in  one  season  by  severe 
overgrazing.  Scotch  farmers  have  learned 
this  through  centuries  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry.  and  today  spare  no  effort  to 
treat  both  their  animals  and  their  pastures 
properly.  One  Scotch  fanner  starts  the 
pasture  season  in  the  spring  by  turning  his 
milk  cows  out  to  graze  a  10  acre  paddock 
for  only  30  minutes  after  each  milking 
three  times  a  day.  This  continues  for  eight 
days  before  the  cattle  are  transferred  to 
another  paddock  and  no  part  of  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  overgrazed. 

When  To  Slarl  Over 
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•  The  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is  a  natural  for  com... makes 
better  silage  in  less  time  with  fewer  men  ...  no  air  pockets 
.  .  .  no  spoilage.  Gehl  clean,  uniform  cutting  makes  the 
difference.  Ask  a  Gehl  owner  ...  he  knows. 

GEHL  LEADS  .  .  .  Sells  more  forage  harvesters  than  any 
other  specialized  manufacturer.  It’s  a  3-Way  Harvester. 
One  basic  unit  takes  (1)  row-crop  attachment  for  corn, 
cane,  etc.;  (2)  hay  pickup  for  windrowed  hay  or  combined 
straw;  (3)  mower  bar  .  . .  cuts,  chops  and  loads  standing 
hay  crops  for  grass  silage  or  dehydration.  Powered  2  ways 
— with  own  motor,  or  power  take-off  from  tractor. 


foraae 


mmsur 


FREE  FLANS  for  making  your  own 
self- unloading  wagon  box  using  Gehl 
Parts  Kit. 


GEHL  EOUIEMENT  DOES  COMPLETE  JOI  FROM  FIELD  TO  STORAGE 
CEHL  BLOWER  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow.  Accessory  power 
take-off  from  blower,  or  separate  electric  drive,  operates  Gehl 
Self -Unloading  Wagon,  and  others. 

MAIL  POST  CARD  for  FREE  Wagon  Box  Plans  using  Gehl  Parts 
Kit,  colorful  booklet  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MJ-594  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


Rjoth'^ng  Better  Thon  p  , 


I 


There  are  cireumstances  that  can  make 


a  permanent  pasture  non -permanent. 
There  are  times  when  the  fanner  is  wise 
to  rip  the  field  up  and  start  over.  For 
instance  the  legume  content  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  may  gradually  diminish  until  it  falls 
below  the  20  per  cent  needed  to  keep  the 
nitrogen  fertility  up. 

It  isn’t  essential  to  start  with  the  plow 
in  getting  this  field  back  into  shape.  .\  disc 
or  field  cultivator  can  dig  up  the  field  and 
still  leave  much  of  the  deep  rooted  grass 
in  production.  Once  the  field  is  scratched 
it  should  be  fertilized  in  accordance  with 
a  new  soil  test,  and  then  the  legumes  can 
be  planted  and  the  whole  thing  given  a 
once  over  with  the  cultipacker.  Since  mix¬ 
tures  are  generally  better  than  pastures 
composed  of  one  or  two  plants,  each 
renovation  can  be  taken  as  an  opportunity 
to  seed  in  some  additional  plants  such  as 
perennial  rye  grass,  reed  canary  grass,  or 
sweet  clover.  Each  renovation,  over  a 
period  of  years,  should  make  the  pasture 
a  little  more  productive  than  it  has  beim 
previously. 

Costs  of  establishing  new  or  renovated 
pastures  vary  with  the  plants  seeded,  the 
preparation  of  the  land,  and  the  fertilizer 
needs,  but  most  farmers  find  that  they 
spend  from  $25.00  to  $.50.00  per  acre 
on  the  job. 

How  Much  To  Graze 

I'he  root  systems  of  grasses  grow  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  above  ground  growth,  and 


Just  writ*  to  SCOTT  f  A  K  M  SitD  CO. 
locust  St.,  Mochonfcsfcurg,  Ohio 


SOW  Sesm.  SEEDS 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE 


.Assistance  offered  in  selecting  breeding 
sttuk  t)f  this  premium  milk  breed. 
I.isted  with  us  are  three  I.angwater  bred 
sires  with  production  tested  daughters. 
Top  cattle  are  offered  in  our  fall 
auction  sales. 

Write  for  Catalostues 


SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 

24  MAIN  STREET,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


CELINA  never-freeze  STOCK  FOUNTAINS 


End  your  winter  hog-watering  problems! 

Here’s  the  completely  sale  Way  to  supply  warmed  water  to  your 
hogs — a  proved  way  to  boost  thriftier  winter  pork  production! 
Reliable  kerosene  burners  keep  water  heated  at  trifling  cost. 
Extra  durable  double-wall  construction  prevents  freezing  during 
coldest  weather.  CELINA  Never-Freeze  Fountains  are  built  of 
heavy  galvanized  steel  in  two  models:  Vacuum  Type  without 
valves  and  Automatic  Adjustable  Float  Valve  Type.  Both  types 
have  3  bbls.  capacity.  Both  endorsed  by  thousands  of  users  for 
lasting  dependability’  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  write  us  direct. 


CHINA  builds  a  tempitit  line  of 
high-quality  Watering  and  Feeding 
equipment.  Sturdy  CBLiNA  Steel  Self- 
Feeder  (right)  saves  feed,  labor,  time 
—  it  available  in  styles  end  sites  to 
meet  varied  needs. 


THE  CELINA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  F-2,  Celino,  Ohio 
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CHECK  THE  ONES 
YOU  WANT  AND  SEE 
THEM  ON  APPROVAL 


PRINCIPLES  OF 

Field  Crop 
Production 

By  J.  H.  Martin  and  IF.  H.  Leonard. 
1176  fact-packed  pages,  on  the  most 
up-to-date,  best  methods  of  planting, 
cultivating,  and  marketing  all  crops  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Complete 
information  on  seeds,  tillage,  crop  im¬ 
provement  methods,  fertilizers,  and  all 
other  faaors  in  profitable  crop  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing.  56.00 


_ ELEMENTS  OF 

■  Dairying 

HH  By  T.  Af.  Ohon.  A  new,  expanded  edi- 
tion  of  the  book  called  by  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man  "a  dictionary  of  the  industry.” 
Gives  the  latest  information  on  market- 
ing,  dairy  housing  and  equipment,  all 
aspects  of  the  development  and  main- 
tenance  of  a  produaive  herd,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dairy  products.  55.30 


Modern  Breeds  of 
Livestock 


By  H.  Af.  Briggs.  An  invaluable  guide 
for  any  farmer  seeking  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  his  livestock,  as  well  as 
for  breeders.  Breed  standards,  blood 
lines,  produaion  records,  established 
herds,  breed  associations  and  all  other 
useful  information  on  over  60  breeds  of 
milk  and  beef  canie,  hogs,  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  ponies  and  the  American  Jack. 

55.50 


Law  on  the  Farm 

By  H.  IF.  Hannah.  In  this  book  you  can 
quickly  find  out  what  the  law  is  on  300 
specific  aspects  of  farming  such  as  fenc¬ 
ing,  sale  of  livestock,  responsibility  of 
shippers,  mortgages  and  loans,  insur¬ 
ance.  inheriunce,  boundaries,  water 
rights,  etc.  Also  shows  how  deeds,  leases, 
contracts  and  other  legal  forms  should 
be  filled  out.  54.50 


Production  and  Welfare  of 
Agriculture 


I  ’’ 

I  ” 

L 


By  T  Schultz.  A  leading  farm  economist  clarifies 
farm  policy  objeaives,  points  out  shortcomings  in  the 
various  farm  programs  of  the  past  30  years,  provides 
a  sound  basis  for  evaluating  current  programs,  and 
offers  possible  solutions  to  farm  problems  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved.  53.50 


f£  THEM  ON  APPROVAL 


Tha  Macmillan  Ca.,  60  Fifth  Ava.,  N.  Y.  II 

Please  send  me  the  books  checked.  I  will  either 
remit  in  full  or  return  the  books  in  10  days. 


Q  Fria.  af  Field  Craa 
fradwclian 


Q  Elcni.  af  Oairyiiif 

Q  Madera  Ireeds  af 
lieestacli 

1~)  Law  aa  the  Faria 

Q  Fradarliaa  t  Wel¬ 
fare  af  Atricirllvra 


Address. 


keeping  the  ijreen  forage  eropped  ofT  to 
the  surface  also  keeps  the  roots  small. 
Eventually  the  roots  will  be  shallow  and 
the  sjrasses  will  die  durins;  dry  seasons. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  the  grasses  should  be 
allowed  to  reach  nearly  their  full  growth, 
to  allow  the  roots  to  move  down  into  the 
subsoil  where  they  tap  the  stores  of 
minerals.  The  first  big  growth  of  the  per¬ 
manent  pasture  comes  in  the  spring.  This 
can  be  cut  for  hay  or  grass  silage  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  tough  and  starts  to  seed  out. 
The  next  large  growth  comes  in  the 
autumn  while  the  cattle  should  be  grazing 
rye  or  perhaps  Sudan  grass.  This  growth 
can  be  left  for  winter  pasture,  thus  extend¬ 
ing  the  pasture  season  into  the  cold 
months. 

Carl  King,  who  raises  registered  Here- 
fords  in  northern  .\rkansas.  has  stretched 
his  pasture  season  from  six  to  ten  months 
and  is  figuring  out  ways  now  to  have 
pasture  during  the  remaining  two  months. 
“^Ve  haven’t  completed  our  changeover 
from  native  to  tame  pastures.”  King  ex¬ 
plains.  “and  each  year,  during  July  or 
.\ugust  Tve  break  up  a  portion  of  the  re¬ 
maining  native  pasture  and  seed  it  to 
our  favorite  mixture.  Early  in  September 
we  seed  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  and 
vetch  for  a  nurse  crop.  Then  we  use  the 
cyclone  seeder  to  put  down  equal  parts 


LEGUMES  NEED  HELP 

direction  of  O.  N.  .Allen,  a  variety  of 
legumes  was  planted  and  grown  in  con¬ 
trolled  greenhouse  experiments.  Different 
inoculating  bacteria  were  tried  on  each 
legume  tested  in  an  effort  to  learn  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  right  bacteria 
for  each  plant.  From  this  research  grew 
'  the  conviction  that  we  need  new  and 
better  strains  of  root  nodule  bacteria  for 
many  of  our  common  legumes.  This  search 
I  for  better  inoculating  materials  goes  on 
constantly  at  several  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

Different  strains  of  bacteria  working  on 
the  same  legume  show  varsing  abilities 
to  fix  nitrogen.  Some  arc  good  at  the  job, 
some  |X)or.  and  others  are  even  parasitic 
since  they  form  nodules  on  roots,  but  fail 
to  fix  any  nitrogen.  These  free  boarders 
still  draw  on  the  soil  for  their  own  needs, 

I 

j  and  return  nothing  for  the  favor. 

I-  Following  this  discoverv’,  plant  scientists 
decided  that  the  number  of  nodules  on 
a  root  system  is  no  indication  of  the  nitro- 
;  gen  fixing  ability  of  the  bacteria  living  in 
,  those  nodules.  The  actual  benefit  from  the 
:  bacteria  can  only  be  learned  by  studying 
!  the  growth  rate,  the  color  and  the  vigor 
I  of  the  plants,  and  in  some  cases  the  total 
weight  of  nitrogen  fixed  per  acre  can  be 
determined. 

I  There  is  some  chance  that  inoculant 
companies  will  eventually  market  specific 
mixtures  suitable  for  only  one  or  two 
i  legumes.  This  would  complicate  the  farm- 
j  er’s  job  of  selecting  his  inoculant,  but  it 


of  fescue,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  and  red- 
top.  The  legumes  are  a  mixture  of  white 
clover,  red  clover,  and  lespedeza.  .After 
the  first  year  or  so  the  pasture  is  composed 
mostly  of  fescue,  orchard  grass,  white 
clover  and  lespedeza.” 

King  spreads  100  pounds  to  the  acre 
of  ammonium  nitrate  in  February  to  give 
the  pasture  mixture  a  good  start,  and 
ever\’  other  year  he  adds  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate.  “Then  by  rotating  our 
pasture.”  he  adds,  “we  get  fully  ten 
months  of  grazing.” 

Eveiywhere  that  livestock  provide  the 
mainstay  of  the  farm  program  the  story 
is  the  same.  Farmers  are  learning  new 
ways  to  stretch  their  pasture  for  it’s  the 
cheapest  feed  they  can  produce. 

Scientists  are  still  searching  for  new  and 
better  pasture  plants.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  won’t  bring  bet¬ 
ter  pasture  still,  and  farmers  should  soon 
have  pasture  fit  for  grazing  whenever 
snow  doesn’t  cover  the  fields. 


THE  .VL'THOR:  John  I.  Smith,  who  wiilps  here  of  the 
piomi>e  of  loiii;ei  pasture  seasons,  has  spent  niurh  of  his 
life  as  a  fanner.  Until  he  was  33  years  old  he  produced 
cotton  and  livestock  in  southern  .\rkansas  not  far  front  his 
hirth  place.  .\  herd  of  cattle  helped  pay  his  way  throuEh 
the  University  of  .Xrkansas  from  which  he  araduated  in 
1923.  .After  earninv  his  master’s  degree  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1927  he  entered  farm  credit  work,  and  at 
present  is  the  farm  representative  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fayetteville.  .Arkansas. 


(Continued  from  page  77) 

might  prove  valuable  because  of  increased 
yield  of  the  inoculated  crop. 

>Miy  Iiioeulate? 

Most  soils  have  bacteria  in  them.  If 
these  were  the  proper  bacteria  in  adequate 
strength  for  the  legume  the  farmer  wanted 
to  plant,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
him  to  inoculate  his  seed.  .Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  seldom  exists,  however.  Even  when 
planting  soybeans  on  ground  that  grew 
soybeans  the  previous  year  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  inoculate,  since  the  bacteria  might 
have  lost  considerable  strength  in  the 
meantime. 

In  other  cases  the  bacteria  present  might 
be  poor  or  mediocre  for  the  job  at  hand, 
and  the  farmer  saves  time  and  money  to 
supply  the  proper  bacteria  with  the  seed. 

The  farmer  who  fails  to  inoculate 


10  BEING 
is. CURED 


■  -K,  "arx 

\  — _ _  affaetiva 

traalmanu 

penicillin, 
i^^^^B^AUREOMYCIN. 
r->^TREPTOMYCIN 
“SULFA”  druga 
to  moot  all  lypaa  of  the 
diaaata.  Evarythinf  you  naad  in  tha  vatarinaiy  lina  at 
rataonaMa  prieaa.  WRITE  foe  portieulara. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  COa  of  IND. 

INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 
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BY  5  WtN  IN 
one  working 


f/j/YA 


RIUO  POSTFREE 

Utility  Building 


IT  HOIST 


A^%iM^IT  HOIS 

will  do  the  ^ 

V  VOIID  TOIIi 


YOUR  TRUCK 


and  MULTIPLY  its  value 

M  St. Paul 
DUMP  IT 
Morfalf 

'  COLT— PONY 
7\  MUSTANG-STALLION 

•  — —  Clip  Coupon  —  Moil  at  Onct  — — 

ST.PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

Oivicien,  Gar  Wood  Induttritt,  Inc. 
2224  Univ.  Avo.S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Without  obligation,  tend  me  complete  in-’ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truch: 


.BODY  LENGTH. 


The  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


where  he  should  is  not  long  in  discovering 
his  error.  When  confronted  with  a  nitro¬ 
gen  famine  the  plants  grow  yellowish  and 
spindly,  and  yields  are  low. 

Both  from  the  scientists’  research  and 
from  the  farmers’  personal  finding  have 
come  very  definite  ideas  on  when  legumes 
should  be  inoculated.  The  best  rule  is 
“When  in  doubt,  inoculate.”  But  to  help 
clear  up  the  doubt  here  are  some  specific 
rules. 

1.  .Always  inoculate  when  the  legume 
you’re  planting  hasn’t  been  grown  on  the 
same  field  the  previous  year.  Even  though 
the  legume  may  have  been  grown  on 
the  field  before,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  proper  bacteria  might  not  be 
concentrated  enough  to  do  a  good  job  of 
nodule  formation. 

2.  Inoculate  if  the  previous  legume  crop 
showed  poor  root  nodulation,  for  if  the 
proper  bacteria  weren’t  present  for  the 
first  crop  they  won’t  likely  be  waiting  in 
the  soil  for  the  second  planting.  The  really 
hard  working  nodules  are  large  ones  close 
to  the  root  crown,  and  they  are  usually 
pinkish  in  color.  A  root  that  is  widely  cov¬ 
ered  with  small  white  nodules  may  suffer 
a  nitrogen  shortage. 

3.  Inoculate  if  planting  a  widely  differ¬ 
ent  legume  from  the  one  previously  grown 
on  the  soil.  Bacteria  that  form  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  one  legume  may  be  of  little 
benefit  to  another  one. 

4.  Inoculate  if  a  non-leguminous  plant 


has  been  grown  on  the  field  since  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  last  crop  of  legumes. 

5.  Always  inoculate  legumes  which  are 
being  planted  on  poor  or  run-down  soil. 

The  best  rule  is  to  inoculate  every 
legume  crop  planted.  The  small  cost  and 
simple  procedure  are  easily  justified  by 
the  insurance  offered.  The  average  cost  of 
inoculant  for  an  acre  of  legume  seed  is 
20  cents. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
inoculating  legume  seed.  Pour  the  seed  on 
a  canvas  or  other  clean  dry  surface  and 
spread  the  inoculant  over  it.  Mi.\  the  two 
thoroughly  with  a  shovel  or  the  hands; 
it’s  that  simple,  and  the  procedure  is  the 
same  for  every  kind  of  legume  seed. 

The  most  important  precaution  is  to 
select  the  proper  inoculant  before  starting 
the  job.  .At  the  seed,  or  supply  store,  the 
clerk  will  sell  you  the  material  you  ask 
for.  Tell  him  what  specific  legume  you 
plan  to  seed.  “One  place  where  farmers 
run  into  trouble,”  says  O.  N.  .Allen  of  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  Wisconsin 
College  of  .Agriculture,  “is  when  they  go 
to  the  store  and  just  say,  ‘I  want  some 
clover  inoculant.’  instead  of  asking  for 
red  clover  inoculant  if  it  happens  to  be 
red  clover  they’re  planting.”  Once  the 
farmer  has  the  correct  inoculant  in  his 
hands  he  should  read  the  directions  and 
from  there  he  can  hardly  go  wrong. 


Here’s  JOOX  USABLE  SPACE  for 


Machine  Sheds,  Storage  Buildings, 

Loafing  or  Feeding  Barns 

4 

BNeed  a  sturdy,  practical  farm  building  in  a  hurry?  l^JP" 
With  Rilco  Utility  Rafters,  it’s  already  half  built!  Rilco  ^ 
Rafters  are  factory  fabricated,  ready  for  quick  labor- 
saving  erection.  No  cutting,  no  fitting  needed.  Once 
frame  is  up,  building  can  be  covered  with  wood  shin- 
gles,  composition  shingles  or  sheet  metal.  Rilco  Rafters 
are  available  in  various  spans  to  meet  your  individual 
needs.  Direct-to-foundation  connection  assures  extra  strength, 
rigidity.  Continuous  framing  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge 
eliminates  posts,  braces,  provides  highly  attractive  appearance, 
100%  usable  interior.  Mail  coupon  now.  See  how  Rilco  Rafters 
can  save  time,  money  in  meeting  your  building  needs. 


ONLY  GENUINE  VoUR 

bear  this  TRADEIIARK...YOU* 

assurance  of  * 

ENGINEERED  PRODUCT. 
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Looking  for  a 
good  Corn  Crib? 


Taylor  Bros..  Lonf  Point,  lit. 

— “WV  Bflilrn  rrib» 

the  <Tib8  well  as  the 

lH<r  hiiy  of  «ny.  Ila\e  two 
iiHKlels.*' 


Read  how  two 
farmers  solved  this 
problem: 


R.  A.  Gluth,  Rede.gd 
Fills.  Minn.  —  "lUU  luy 
Hrlilt'ii  rriii  fnr  :i 
years  now,  .Moisture  ettn- 
Tent  in  3  years  ranaed 
tnnn  20  lo  .  When  1 
ohelietl  this  mm.  the  e«»n- 
tent  was  12';.*’ 


Ask  any  of  the  thousands  of  Behlen  Crib  owners. 
They'll  tell  you  why  they  ore  so  well  pleased.  Two 
things  in  porticulor  make  Behlen  All-Steel  Bar  Mesh 
Corn  Cribs  so  for  superior:  (1)  heavier  gteel  bar 
(over  %  in.),  and  (2)  galvanized  AFTER  welding 

(only  Behlen  gives  this  protection  against  rust).  Two 
type  cribs.  Rectong- 
ulor  type  comes  in 
4-ft.  sections  which  ore 
corrugoted  for  extra 
strength.  Round  type 
come  in  10,  15  and  20 
ft.  ht.  Write  for  full 
particulars  or  see  the 
Behlen  dealer  near 
you.  ACT  NOW. 

BEHLEN  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  FQ,  COLUMBUS,  NEBR. 


W  MORE 

r  FARMERS  BUY  T 
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Scuttle 


EASY  WAY 

Simply  apply  this  New  Dty  Compound 
by  hand  or  with  spreader  ...  no 
mixing  or  fussing  with  sprayers. 

SCUTL  is  the  result  of  10  years  of  Scoffs 
Research— proven  on  hundreds  of  lawns 
all  over  the  country.  A  Detroit,  Michi* 
gan  volunteer  tester  reported— "Crab- 
grass  dead  or  withering  in  SCUTL  treat’, 
ed  area,  heavy  and  horrible  in  bal^ 
ance  of  my  lawn." 

Act  now  to  olimmate  Crobgrost 
before  ft  ruins  yovr  lawn 


COSTS  400  sqH  Box- S  .95 
SO  1250  sq  ft  Box  -  1.95 

UTTLS  5500  sq  ft  Bog  -  6.85 


SCUTL  is  an  exclusive  Scoffs  develop¬ 
ment.  If  not  available  at  your  dealer, 
write  OM  Scott  &  Sons  Co,  Marysville,  O. 


TON  LITTER  PRODUCTION 
(Continued  from  page  51) 

— rowed  but  si.x  piies  in  her  twelfth  litter. 

Of  her  12  litters,  nine  have  (jualified 
for  reijistry.  Her  ninth  (lualifying  litter 
consisted  of  10  pi^s.  nine  of  which  were 
elijffible  for  registration.  They  were  far¬ 
rowed  on  Oct.  6.  1949.  and  at  .")6  days 
the  litter  weighed  396  lbs. 

To  (|ualify  for  PR  a  sow  must  raise  at 
least  eight  pigs  to  a  minimum  of  320  lbs. 
in  .36  days  and  30  per  cent  of  the  litter 
must  be  eligible  for  registration. 

Ringold  Lady  Dora  farrowed  her  hi'st 
qualifying  litter  Sept.  6,  1944.  In  the  6ve 
years  since  she  has  repeated  this  produc¬ 
tion  performance  eight  times.  She  has  far¬ 
rowed  12  litters  and  133  pigs  and  has 
raised  1 1 1  pigs  herself.  Since  her  6rst  litter 
she  has  farrowed  spring  and  fall  litters 
without  interruption  and  has  raised  an 
average  of  9.2  pigs  per  litter,  including 
the  three  litters  which  did  not  qualify.  The 
national  average  is  less  than  6.3  pigs. 

In  1943  she  became  the  key  foundation 
sow  on  the  3Vm.  R.  Goodheart  Farms. 
Eaton.  Ohio.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
her  daughters  were  retained  in  the  farm 
herd.  She  was  sold  to  the  Meadowlark 
Farms  in  1948  after  her  seventh  PR  litter 
was  cjualihed.  Claude  Sisson  has  been  her 
herdsman  through  her  last  6ve  farrowings. 
He  feeds  her  corn,  oats,  pelletized  dairy 
products,  alfalfa  pasture  or  alfalfa  meal 
before  each  farrowing.  Her  litters  have 
been  creep  fed  early  and  raised  on  a 
ration  of  7  parts  corn  and  3  parts  oats, 
with  dairy  pellets. 

Her  6rst  three  PR  litters  were  sired  by 
Eaton  Roller  Knock,  her  eighth  by  Top¬ 
most.  her  fourth.  6fth,  si.x,  and  seventh  by 
Fashion  King  G  1  Star  PR  38 ;  and  her 
ninth  by  Con  Carnie. 

.•\nother  sow  of  more  than  local  fame 
is  HR  Lou  7,  a  Yorkshire,  whose  19  pigs 
set  a  world’s  record  weaning  weight  of 
761  lbs.  last  year.  Her  owner.  Harold  M. 
Morris,  DeWitt  County,  Ill.,  had  to 
separate  the  litter  and  ran  two  shifts  at 
dinner  time  since  Lou  had  but  twelve 
dinner  plates. 

Her  second  world’s  record  was  set  when 
she  weaned  48  pigs  in  one  year.  She  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  19  pig  litter  Harrowed  early 
in  1949)  with  another  that  fall  of  13 
pigs.  Early  this  year  she  weaned  a  third 
litter  of  14  ten  days  short  of  a  full  year. 

The  19  pig  litter  set  another  record 
last  fall  for  pork  raised  from  one  litter; 
at  six  months  they  tippeef  the  scales  at 
4,046  lbs.,  doubling  the  ton-litter  class 
with  46  lbs.  to  spare. 


THE  AUTHOR:  Arthur  Edwards  was  Isorn  and  raised 
on  a  .Missouri  lisestork  larm  near  Bunreton.  and  was 
graduated  in  1947  from  the  University  of  Missoiiii  with  a 
devier  in  aeiirultural  journaliMii.  He  was  assistant  exten¬ 
sion  editor  for  the  University  of  Missouri  until  1949  when 
he  resivned  tti  join  staff  of  Rural  Elec  tric  Missourian,  state 
REA  paper,  and  is  presently  servinit  in  that  rapacity.  He 
served  in  U.  S.  Army  almost  three  years  durimr  the  late 
war.  mostly  in  European  theatre  with  2*>st  Infantry 
Division.  Received  purple  heart  on  three  occasions  and 
other  awards.  He  has  done  considerable  avrirultural  free¬ 
lance  writinit  for  major  agricultural  publications.  He  is 
27  years  old;  married  and  has  three  sons — a^es,  3,  2,  and 
4  months. 


For  years  America's  most  famous 
Tulip  Collection.  Not  “bargain 
sale"  bu*bs  butour  finest  mixed  GIANT  DARWINS 
— lovely  STUMPP  &  WALTER  Exhibition  Tulips  to 
fill  your  garden  with  glorious  color  next  Spring. 
Every  imaginable  variance  of  brilliant  tulip 


GdJ'den  Full 
Darwin 

Tulips 

0 


Average  5  Circumference 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM 


colors . .  Reds,  Yellows,  Blues,  Purples,  Whites,  etc. 
Prepaid  500  milei.  Add  25c  b«yond. 

FALL  BULBS  IN  COLOR 

Aff-fnciuiiv*  Cotologu*  Fret  on  RM|uett. 


132  Church  St,  Dept.  FO  New  York  3,  N.  T. 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 

An  outstanding 
Breed 

for  up-to-date 
farmers  who 
want  Profitable 
Producers. 


Booklet  and  Breeders'  list  free. 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  information  explaining 
how  to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own 
backyard.  Address: 

NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 


Dept.  145 


Columbus,  Kansas 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r  SO; 


TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW- 
MIU  RIGHT  TO  THE  TREES . . . 
TURN  OUT  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  “Custom  Sawinu"  for  neiRh- 
bors,  for  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed— powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  enirine.  Thousands 
in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beirinners  get  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  big-profit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

S7.0  FIELD  BUILDING 

31 S  WESTPORT  ROAD.  KANSAS  CITY  2.  M& 
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HO^  TO  MAKK  BLTTKK 

(Continued  from  page  78) 

piped  through  a  millv  trough.  If  spring 
water  was  not  available  some  fanners  ran 
a  |)ipc  from  their  pump  to  an  animal 
watering  tank  through  the  trough.  The 
s»'(  ond  way  to  separate  the  cream  is  by  a 
separator.  In  either  case,  cool  the  cream  at 
once  after  separation.  The  temperature 
should  be  50°  or  slightly  lower.  Stir  occa¬ 
sionally  to  hasten  cooling.  Mrs.  Keeting 
advises  never  to  mix  fresh,  warm  cream 
with  older  cream  until  the  fresh  cream 
is  cool. 

.\  possible  third  method  of  separating 
(  ream  is  to  add  water  to  the  milk.  This 
does  bring  the  cream  to  the  top  quicker, 
but  the  butter  made  therefrom  has  a 
washed-out,  flat  flavor.  It  is  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

Fresh,  sweet  cream  usually  makes  the 
best  butter  although  butter  made  from 
sour  cream  is  preferred  by  some.  The  sour 
cream  should  be  clean  flavored.  Any  touch 
of  rancidity  will  affect  the  butter.  There 
are  also  other  objectionable  flavors  in 
cream  which  sours  under  average  farm 
conditions.  Bacteria,  other  than  those 
which  cause  the  cream  to  sour,  produce 
the  bad  flavors. 

If  you  like  butter  made  from  sour 
cream,  and  you  have  sweet  cream  which 
you  wish  to  “ripen”,  the  process  looks 
simple,  but  it  is  not.  You  simply  heat  it  to 
between  70  and  75  and  let  it  stand  until  it 
is  ripened,  or  soured.  Then  cool  and  churn. 
If  the  temperature  rises  beyond  75,  other 
bacteria  than  the  souring  bacteria  will 
grow  and  produce  objectionable  flavors. 
If  the  temperature  is  lower  than  70,  the 
butter  will  have  a  bitter,  stale  flavor.  This 
is  a  delicate  operation  and  the  novice 
should  stick  to  sweet  cream  butter  until 
she  has  earned  her  badge. 

Some  of  the  worst  butter  made  comes 
from  farms  where  cream  is  saved  from  day 
to  day  for  a  week  or  longer.  The  batch 
of  cream  is  a  mixture  of  skimmings  in  all 
d('grees  of  sourness  plus  a  generous  dose 
of  other  flavors  produced  by  bacteria 
which  have  grown  in  the  high  tempera¬ 
tures  usually  found  when  artificial  refrig¬ 
eration  is  lacking.  If  coarse  cow  salt  is 
used,  and  improperly  mixed  in  the  butter, 
the  end  product  is  enough  to  discourage 
the  most  enthusiastic  butter  eater. 

.Although  it  is  not  necessary’,  if  you  wish 
the  butter  to  keep  well,  or  if  you  suspect 
that  there  may  be  disease-producing  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk,  the  cream  should  be 
pasteurized.  Pasteurization  is  simple;  place 
the  container  of  cream  in  a  larger  kettle 
partly  filled  with  water,  heat  to  1.50 
degrees  for  30  minutes,  stirring  often,  then 
cool  quickly  to  .50°  or  slightly  below. 
Cream  should  not  be  churned  immediately 
after  pasteurization,  but  should  be  left  to 
stand  overnight. 

Now  that  the  cream  has  been  prepared, 
job  number  two  is  to  churn  it.  Churns 
come  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes,  sizes, 
and  colors,  but  they  all  have  one  feature 


SOONCt  OR  LATER  TOU  WILL  FIND  IT  RROFITARLE  TO 
OWN  A  SRRINRLCR  IRRIGATION  STSTEM.  WHEN  TOU  DO. 
SVT  THE  REST  RT  TEST>  A  STSTEM  EOUIRFEO  WITH  IRECO 
COURLINCS.  VALVES  AND  FITTINGS  MADE  OF  ALODINE 
TREATED  ALUMINVMI 


mCK  COUPLINGS  MAKE  PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 
POSSIBLE,  VEMANT>  THE  BEST. . IRECO 

Tht  Famous  IRECO  Couplor  Iformorly  naimd  Stout) 


1.  Hook  ond  Stabilizer,  positive  automatic 
lock,  prevents  rotation  of  pipe.  Sprinklers 
cannot  tip. 

2.  Attachment  of  coupler  and  bond  to 

tubing  made  possible  by  common  hand 
tools.  Easy  adjustment  or  replacement. 

May  be  re-used  on  new  tubing. 

3.  The  fomous  "IRECO"  gosket.  A  posi¬ 
tive  seal  at  all  pressures.  Protects  tubing 
ends  and  provides  for  easy  engagement 
of  joint. 

4.  Shroud  ring.  Positively  retains  gasket 
for  streamline  water  flow.  No  pockets  or 

Send  for  o  FREE  copy  of  "The 


crevices  to  accumulate  sand  and  dirt. 

5.  Seal  rings  provide  positive  seal  at  all 
pressures. 

6.  Threaded  Sprinkler  Outlet  for  i"  pipe. 
An  integral  part  of  coupler,  can  be  plug¬ 
ged  when  sprinkler  is  not  attached. 

7.  Streamlined  Water  Flow.  Internal 
streamlined  design  of  coupler  and  gasket 
leaves  no  bare  ends  of  pipe  protruding 
to  cause  turbulence. 

8.  Well  Designed  Entronce  Pan  keeps  out 
dirt,  speeds  up  assembly,  stabilises  line. 

Irrigation  Equipment  News!" 


IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  INC. 

409  East  8th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon 


Let  this  FREE 
but  tremendously 
valuable  booklet 
start  you  on  the 
way  to  DRY  SPELL 
PROTECTION 


more  im:ome  per  acre 


PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
With  Reynolds  Aluminum  Pipe 


ACTUALLY,  there  is  more  than  protection 
XA.  against  dry  spell  losses  to  be  had  from 
portable  irrigation.  There  are  greater  prints, 
too,  when  land  is  irrigated  this  modern  way. 
So  say  reports  gathered  from  almost  every 
type  of  farm  and  ranch,  as  well  as  nurseries, 
and  other  producing  areas  all  over  America. 

The  facts  from  such  reports  and  the  why 
of  them  make  up  only  a  part  of  the  highly 
informative  material  covered  in  the  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  that  we’ll  be  glad  to  send  you. 

It  tells  you  of  uses  other  than  crop  irriga¬ 
tion  to  which  your  system  can  be  put  — saving 
you  both  money  and  laborious  work.  It  tells 
how  you  can  —  without  cost  or  obligation  — 
get  the  information  you’ll  need  about  spe¬ 
cific  conditions  in  your  locality  and  provide 


work  sheets  you  can  fill  out  to  get  specific 
recommendations  on  your  particular  acreage. 

Let  us  send  this  booklet  now  and  the  name 
of  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  dealer  who  can 
help  you  in  so  many  ways  to  plan  for  "your 
own  rain"  where  you  want  it,  when  you  want 
it.  Just  return  this  coupon. 

I - — - 1 

I  Ruynelds  Matalt  Company  | 

I  3S7g  S«uMi  Third  SItmI,  Lovitvill*  1.  Ky.  j 

I  PImm  Mnd  your  now  Mludrolod  booklol  on  Iho  oppli-  j 
I  cation  and  odvontogoi  of  portoblo  iprinhlor  irrigotion.  | 
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BRAHMAN  BEEF 
BUILDERS 
$200  up ! 


Build  better  beef  into  your  herd  with 
Brahman,  your  best  crossbreeding 
buy  .  .  .  but  be  sure  it’s  a  NORRIS 
BRAHMAN  from  the  world’s  largest 
breeders  of  Indo-American  cattle. 

Service-age  NORRIS  bulls  are  now 
being  offered  in  large  selection  at  low 
prices.  Also  heifers.  Brahmans 
crossed  with  non- Brahman  breeds 
guarantee  greater  hybrid  vigor. 

For  prices  and  descriptions  of 
America’s  finest  Brahmans  .  .  .  and  a 
new  booklet  of  international  breeder 
reports,  write  for  Packet  “J”. 

NORRIS 

CATTLE  COMPANY 

R.  G.  “Rob"  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Bex  1051  Ocala,  Florida 


By  Charles  Wayland  Tou  ne 
and  Eduard  Norris  Wentworth 

nlGS  annually  bring  the  American  farmer, 
^  packer,  and  retailer  more  than  three  billion 
dollars  .  .  .  One  of  the  cornerstones  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy,  their  history  is  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  important  in  the  development  of  today’s  fine 
breeds.  Here  is  a  witty  and  comprehensive  ac¬ 
count  of  the  pig  — from  the  first  feral  animals  of 
the  cave,  the  spectacular  hog  drives,  early  meth¬ 
ods  of  slaughtering  and  preservation,  to  the 
development  of  modern  breeds,  the  latest  by¬ 
products,  the  highly  organized  pork  producing 
industry  of  today. 

"Certainly  every  farmer,  city  or  dirt,  should  have 
this  in  his  library  and  it  will  provide  amusement 
for  any  lay  reader  as  well  as  a  great  amount  of 
information,  probably  new  to  most,  of  the  role 
that  the  pig  has  played  in  history  and  in  his  close 
association  with  mankind."  —  Louis  Bromfield 

Examine  this  book  at  our  expense  for  ]0  days 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA  PRESS, 
Norman  2,  Oklahoma 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  for  10  D.\YS' 
FREE  EXAMINA'TION,  a  copv  of  PIGS  from  Cave 
to  Corn  Belt,  by  Charles  vi'ayland  Towne  and 
Edward  Norris  Wentworth.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
I  will  either  remit  $4.00  plus  a  few  cents  postage  In 
full  payment,  or  I  will  send  the  book  back  to  you 
and  owe  nothing. 

SAVE !  Send  $4.00  Vi’ITH  THIS  COUPON  and 
we  will  pay  postage.  Same  return  privilege,  and 
your  money  back,  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied. 


America’s 
best 

lifter 

PIGS 

from 
Cave  to 
Corn  Be 


in  common — a  mechanism  to  spank  the 
cream.  The  pioneer  housewife  used  a 
hollowed-out  log  with  a  dasher  on  the  end 
of  a  stick.  More  modern  is  the  keg  type 
churn  with  revolving  paddles.  If  you  have 
a  small  amount  of  cream  you  can  buy  a 
glass  churn  in  which  the  paddle  is  turned 
by  a  set  of  gears  and  a  manually-operated 
crank.  These  van.’  in  size  from  a  quart  to 
two  gallons.  Mrs.  Keeting  uses  a  dasher 
churn  and  prefers  it  to  other  types.  She 
admits  this  may  be  a  simple  prejudice. 
Whatever  type  of  churn  you  use,  scald  the 
paddles  and  the  inside  of  the  churn  with 
hot,  soapy  water,  then  rinse  well  with  cold 
water.  Never  pour  cream  into  a  hot  chum. 

Pour  the  cream  into  the  churn  through 
a  strainer.  Do  not  fill  it  more  than  one- 
third  full.  If  the  churn  is  too  full,  churning 
time  will  take  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  cream.  Color,  if  needed,  should 
be  added  at  this  time.  .About  30  drops  per 
gallon  of  cream  is  enough.  Ordinarily,  but¬ 
ter  needs  no  color  when  the  cows  are  on 
good  grass.  The  coloring.  Mrs.  Keeting  as¬ 
sures  us,  doesn’t  affect  the  flavor  of  the 
butter  nor  its  other  qualities.  It  just  looks 
more  like  butter,  which  may  range  in  color 
from  a  flat  white  to  a  very  warm  yellow, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  feed  the  cows 
get. 

The  churning  temperature  of  the  cream 
should  vary’  from  48°  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  cows  are  on  pasture  to  about 
60°  in  fall  and  winter  when  the  cows  are 
on  dry  feed.  When  cream  is  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  100°F  the  globules  of  fat  are  in  a 
liquid  condition.  As  the  cream  is  cooled, 
the  butterfat  solidifies  slowly,  beginning  at 
75°.  Even  at  48°  or  50°  solidification  is 
not  sufficient  for  proper  churning  until  the 
cream  has  stood  at  that  temperature  for  at 
least  two  hours.  If  it  is  churned  before 
standing  the  butter  collects  in  a  greasy,  soft 
mass  on  top  of  the  buttermilk.  The  butter¬ 
milk.  in  this  case,  contains  fully  ten  per 
cent  of  your  butter  which  won’t  separate. 

Be  careful  that  the  cream  does  not  warm 
up  during  the  churning  operation.  In  the 
summer  Mrs.  Keeting  does  her  churning 
in  the  cellar  where  it  is  damp  and  cool. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  with  cream 
testing  not  more  than  30  per  cent  butter- 
fat.  If  the  per  cent  of  butterfat  is  higher 
than  30.  it  may  stick  to  the  sides  of  the 
churn  and  cause  difficulty  churning,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  sour.  Cream  produced  for  sale 
to  a  creamery  is  usually  about  35  per  cent 
butterfat.  This  should  be  diluted  with  milk 
if  churned  at  home.  If  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed  by  hand,  which  *is  the  method 
Mrs.  Keeting  uses,  the  percentage  of  but¬ 
terfat  will  be  lower,  probably  around  25 
per  cent,  and  churning  time  may  take  a 
little  longer,  but  the  results  will  be  just  as 
good. 

Don’t  be  alarmed  if  a  lot  of  froth  and 
foam  forms  during  the  first  part  of  the 
churning  operation.  This  will  gradually 
subside.  However,  if  you  get  whipped 
cream  instead  of  butter,  look  to  the  temp¬ 
erature.  If  this  is  right,  keep  on  and  butter 
will  eventually  crown  your  efforts. 


DAISY 


DELIVERY  ONE  TO 

THREE  DAYS  POSTPAID 

No.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjust¬ 
able  chain.  Numbered  both 
sides.  Sli.SO  per  dozen. 

No.  11— FOR  HORNS.  Ad¬ 
justable  chain.  S8.00  per 
dozen. 

No.  Z5M  — Marker  Plates 
without  chain.  Key  Rinz 
Fasteners.  S6.50  per  dozen. 

No.  38— DOCBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN.  Upper  por¬ 
tion  strap;  lower  portion 
chain.  $12.50  per  dozen. 

No.  25— DOUBLE  PLATE 
ALL  CHAIN  MARKER. 
SOLID  BRASS  MARK¬ 
ER  PLATES,  numbered 
both  sides.  Chain  is  brass 
plated.  Weicht.  I  lb. 
each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  dozen 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 

Dept.  11,  Boa  1  Huntincton,  Indiana 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  FENCE 


Full  detoils  ond  prices  of  this  rc> 
markable  stock-tight  fence  in  our 
big,  colorful  1950  cotolog.  Also 
FRUIT  TREES,  BULBS,  FLOWERS. 
EVERGREENS.  All  Guoronteed. 

Wrfte  For  FREf  CATALOG 


SPRINCHILl  NURSERIES,  Tipp  City.  Ohip,  Oopt.  K-107 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

For  almost  o  half-century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders,  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

^  “The  Breed 
'  that  Fills 
[very  Need” 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  oldest  but  also 
most  MODERN  of  improved  cattle  repre¬ 
senting  65^  of  all  the  cattle  of  England! 
Reason?  THEY  PAY! 

Dual-Purpose  qualities  make  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  farmer’s  favorite  and  America’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Breed! 

For  FREE  information  about  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  and  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Journal  write: 


American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

313  S.  Clenslone  Dept.  Springfield  4,  Mo. 
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POST  A  RAIL  FfNCE 


The  physics  of  churning  are  simple:  the 
impact  of  the  paddle  or  dasher  bursts  the 
minute  globules  of  butterfat  which  are 
floating  in  the  liquid.  Gradually  these 
minute  particles  cling  together,  getting 
larger  and  larger  as  the  churning  pro¬ 
gresses.  until  they  are  the  size  of  a  pea. 
Cfluirning  is  now  finished  and  from  here  on 
the  gathering  of  the  particles  is  done  with 
a  wooden  paddle  in  the  hand.  If  churn¬ 
ing  is  continued  until  the  butter  is  in 
larger  masses,  the  buttermilk  gradually 
works  back  into  the  fat  and  is  difficult  to 
wash  out.  Ghurning  should  not  take  longer 
than  4.')  minutes.  If  everything  is  just  right 
the  job  can  be  done  in  20  minutes.  Mrs. 
Keeting  guesses  that  it  takes  her  30  min¬ 
utes  in  summer,  40  in  winter.  If  this  varia¬ 
tion  is  too  great,  the  cream  is  too  warm  or 
too  cold,  the  churn  is  too  full,  or  your  cow 
is  near  the  end  of  her  lactation. 

Now  that  the  buttermilk  and  the  butter 
have  been  separated,  work  carefully,  for 
this  is  a  critical  point  in  butter  making. 
Carelessness  in  washing  and  working 
butter  may  ruin  it.  In  washing  use  clean, 
pure  water  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  buttermilk,  and  in  equal  amount.  If 
the  granules  are  soft  the  water  can  be  a 
few  degrees  cooler.  .After  the  buttermilk 
is  thoroughly  drained  off,  dash  one  or  two 
dippers  of  water  over  the  granules  and 
allow  to  drain.  Then  add  the  balance  of 
the  water  and  let  stand  for  ten  minutes. 
Then  drain  this  off.  If  a  barrel  churn  is 
used,  give  it  a  short  spin  before  draining. 

Now  lift  the  butter  out  of  the  churn, 
using  a  wooden  paddle.  Place  in  a  wooden 
bowl  and  sprinkle  salt  over  it.  one-half 
ounce  to  the  pound.  If  you  haven’t  a  scale, 
salt  to  taste.  \Vork  the  butter  with  the 
paddle,  folding  it  over  itself,  using  short, 
choppy  strokes.  Sliding  the  paddle  over 
the  butter  packs  the  granules  too  tight  and 
the  butter  gets  “greasy.”  Good  butter 
should  have  a  tough,  waxy  texture,  not 
slick.  It  should  have  some  imprisoned  air. 
It  stands  up  better  in  warm  weather  if  it 
contains  a  minimum  of  water,  Mrs.  Keet¬ 
ing  believes. 

•As  the  butter  is  worked,  the  moisture, 
a  mixture  of  buttermilk  and  water,  will 
collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Pour  this 
off  from  time  to  time. 

^Vork  until  the  salt  is  well  mixed  and 
most  of  the  moisture  has  been  eliminated. 
The  “drier”  the  butter  the  tougher  it  is 
and  the  longer  it  will  keep. 

If  you  like  sweet  butter,  don’t  add  salt. 
Sweet  butter  should  be  kept  in  the  refrig¬ 
erator.  for  it  soon  grows  rancid  under 
room  temperatures. 

Sweet  cream  butter  will  keep  for  months 
at  low  temperatures  if  the  cream  was  pas¬ 
teurized.  The  best  place  to  store  butter  is 
in  a  deep  freeze  or  refrigerator  where  the 
temperatures  are  at  least  10°F  or  lower. 
Sub-zero  won’t  harm  the  flavor.  If  these 
temperatures  are  not  available,  wrap  the 
butter  in  waxed  paper,  make  a  solution  of 
one  third  salt  and  two  thirds  water,  im¬ 
merse  the  butter,  weight  it  down,  and  it 
will  keep  handsomely  for  six  months.  Keep 


Here  is  the  most  practical  farm  fence 
used  throughout  America.  A  strong, 
beautiful,  all-purpose  fence  that  will  last 
for  years,  free  from  any  upkeep  expense. 
Easy  to  erect.  Post  and  Rail  Fence  is 


ideal  along  roads  and  property  lines, 
also  as  enclosures  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Made  of  selected  hand-split  Chestnut. 
Available  in  3  or  4  rail  types  both 
standing  4  feet  high.  Matching  gates 
available  in  many  widths. 


"WON’T  SAG"  FARM  GATE 

"Won't  Sag"  Farm  Gatos  aro  tho  strong¬ 
est  and  heaviest  farm  gates  made.  Rails 
are  1  inch  thick  and  3  inches  wide.  Made 
of  Cypress,  a  long-lasting  outdoor  wood, 
this  gate  is  double  braced  and  will 
not  sag  or  twist.  Heavy  wood  slide 
holds  gate  closed.  Mode  in  widths  of 
4  to  12  feet.  These  gates  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  U.S.  complete  with 
hinges.  Order  one  of  these  gates, 
you  will  be  convinced  that  no  other 
form  gates  are  as  heavy  as  ours. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

TIGHT  SCREEN  •  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  L  RAIL  FENCES  • 
"WON'T  SAG"  FARM  GATES  •  SELF-LOCKING  FIELD  GATES  •  CHILDREN'S  OUTDOOR  PLAY-YARDS 


usticraft  fkxck  co 


DAVID  TENDLER- Est.  1918*20  KING  RD,  MALVERN,  PA. 


RAIN  BIRD  Spiiiikleis 


Be  indepentlent  of  the  weather— provide  the  necessary  amount  of  water  for  your 
crops  when  and  where  needed.  Faultless  operation  of  Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  assures 
increased  production  at  lower  costs  on  row  crops,  pasture,  orchard  or  jjarden. 

Specially  Desif(ned . .  .Used  throufthout  the  world.  Rain  Bird  supplies  19  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  sprinklers  for  agricultural  purposes  alone.  Solve  your  irrigation 
problem  with  the  most  appropriate  sprinkler  for  your  particular  needs. 


If  rite  for  free  cataloff  on  the  world’s  most  complete  line  of  agricultural  sprinklers 


L.  R.  NELSON  MFG.  CO. 

RAIN 

BIRD 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

SPRINKLER 

Glendora 

MFG.  CORP. 

California 

WITH  THE  2  BLADED 


LANTZ  KSIWR 


REG.  O.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


The  double-blade  action  of  the  Lantz  will 
cut  through  and  cover  more  trash  than 
any  other  coulter.  The  Lantz  Kutter-Kolter 
enables  a  moldboard  plow  to  do  a  cleaner 
covering  job  .  .  .  once  over  .  .  .  helps  de¬ 
stroy  the  winter  home  of  borers.  It  saves 
time,  and  is  economical,  too ...  no  big 
investment. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  original,  patented 
Lantz  Kutter-Kolter.  Satisfied  farmers 
say;  “Without  it,  you  lose  money.”  Write 
for  FREE  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
Lantz  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 

DEPT.  58  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA 


Living  Fence 

MidUf£a%a  SloMi 

Here  is  the  answer  to  all  your 
fencing  problems. 

For  a  permanent  low  cost  fence 
that  will  last  you  a  lifetime,  use  our 
Multiflora  rose  fence. 

Very  easy  to  plant,  our  fence 
will  make  rapid  growth,  even  the 
first  year,  because  of  superior 
methods  of  nursery  production. 

This  fence  will  not  spread  .  .  . 
Will  provide  windbreak,  bird  shel¬ 
ter  and  food. 

Colorful  flowers  and  fruit  make 
this  fence  a  beautiful  addition  to 
any  farm. 

Write  for  free  descriptive 
folder  to  Dept.  D 

VANDERBROOK 

NURSERIES 

MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

Growing  Multiflora  for  30  years 


the  temperature  between  56°  and  76°.  ^ 
Sour  cream  butter  will  not  keep  well  in 
storage. 

Butter  Facts 

A  gallon  of  cream  testing  33  per  cent 
should  yield  three  pounds  of  butter.  When 
the  butterfat  test  and  weight  of  cream  are 
known,  the  butter  yield  should  be  1 .2  times 
the  pounds  of  fat.  For  example.  20  pounds 
of  33  per  cent  cream  contain  6.6  pounds 
of  fat  and  should  yield  6.6  times  1.2,  or 
7.92  pounds  of  butter. 

Overloading  the  churn,  employing  too 
low  temperatures,  churning  cream  that  is 
too  fresh,  churning  cream  that  is  too  thin 
or  churning  cream  from  cows  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  lactation  period  causes 
butter  to  churn  slowly.  .Adding  hot  water 
to  the  cream  in  small  amounts  sometimes 
aids  in  churning  cream  that  churns  slowly 
for  one  of  the  above  reasons. 

Good  commercial  butter  contains  about 
85  per  cent  of  butterfat,  some  salt,  a  little 
curd,  and  the  remainder  is  water,  about  10 
per  cent.  However,  the  Food  and  Drug  .■Xd- 
ministration  demands  the  presence  of  only 
80  per  cent  of  butterfat  and  quite  generally 
that  is  all  there  is. 

.\  few  buttennakers  slyly  put  in  just  a 
little  less  than  the  required  80  per  cent, 
hoping  to  escape  detection.  If  they  get 
away  with  it  they  can  make  considerable 
money  that  way.  especially  if  they  produce 
butter  by  the  carload.  Even  if  thev  are  de¬ 
tected  they  make  money  after  paying  their 
flne  because  a  ver\-  small  lowering  of  the 
butterfat  content  is  prohtable  in  carload 
lots.  5Vater  is  so  much  cheaper  than  butter¬ 
fat. 

Butter  is  by  nature  ver\-  easily  contami¬ 
nated  by  micro-organisms  and  otherwise. 

It  is  not  supposed  to  contain  any  parts  or 
residues  of  insects,  rodents,  or  cats.  But 
ver>’  often  it  does  and  these  can  be  detected 
only  with  a  microscope.  They  usually  are 
detected :  the  courts  generally  consider  this 
a  ver\-  raw  deal  on  the  public,  and  the 
penalties  are  heavy. 

Blitter  Grades  and  Testing 

Butter  comes  in  U.  S.  Grades — AA,  A, 

B,  C.  and  CG  or  cooking  grade.  Good 
butter  tastes  good.  But  who  judges  that 
and  how’ 

Despite  all  the  methods  and  apparatus 
of  science  the  expert  butter  grader  hnds 
himself  engaged  primarily  in  an  art.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
water  and  butterfat  present  and  to  detect 
gross  adulteration  by  laborator\’  means. 
But  it  is  taste  that  counts  in  butter  and 
most  of  its  taste  is  smell. 

Therefore  the  butter  grader  falls  back 
on  organoleptic  tests.  He  uses  his  well- 
known  five  senses  and  tastes,  smells,  looks 
at,  feels,  and  listens  to  the  butter.  Flavor 
and  its  intensity  count  most  of  all.  Here 
the  grader  must  concentrate  his  ver\'  best 
efforts  to  detect  the  flavor  or  mixture  of 
flav'ors  correctly. 

He  begins  with  smell.  He  pulls  a  plug 
of  butter  out  on  his  trier  and  observes  its 


Har\est  Independent  of  Weather!  Dry  Out  and 
Store  Without  Loss!  Preserve  Food  Value! 


Corn  and  small  itrains  are  handled  eflicleiiily 
and  with  large  savings  when  an  .'\ll-Purpose  Drier 
is  used  on  the  farm.  Yields  per  acre  are  higher, 
since  field  losses  are  negligible.  .New ,  late  ma¬ 
turing  hybrids  with  greater  production  ran  be 
used  successfully.  Fields  are  clear  early  for  safe 
planting  of  cover  crops. 


Many  users  of  our  equipment  say  it  pays  for 
itself  in  one  season.  Our  driers  are  easy  and 
economical  to  operate.  Large  and  small  si/es. 
Present  farm  buildings  can  be  inexpensiselv 
adapted  for  drying  of  corn,  small  grain,  has 
and  other  crops. 


/■'/»('  I' ndeni  ritfrs'  Aptironii 

Only  Pt'lr^on-Moorc*  I>rU*r>s  carry 
the  famous  I'liflerwriters'  Label 
of  Approval  .  .  .  your  guarantee 
that  our  driers  are  soundly 
constructevi  anil  .safe  from  lire 
hazards.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  literature  on  crop  drying. 


An  all  'round  pump 
for  form  and  home  ulil- 
ily  use.  Weighs  only  20  HANDY 
pounds — self-priming.  Fils  pipe  or  garden  hose.  8 
GPM  of  40  lbs.  pressure  (more  at  lower  pressures). 
Lifts  up  to  25  ft.  Electric.  Complete.  Guaranteed. 

Gormon-Rupp  Pumps  ore  mode  in  oil  sizes  from  the 
Handy  and  Midget  up  to  irrigation  pumps  delivering 


1000  GPM  at  100  lbs.  pressure. 

The  MIDGET  1'/?^  pomp  — weight  62 
pounds.  Pumps  5500  GPH  .  .  .  Self¬ 
primes  to  30  feet  .  .  •  non-clogging 
.  .  .  trouble-free. 


Send  your  name  on  a 
postcard  for  complete 
literature* 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  ,  N,  Y  OES  PLAINES ,  ILL. 


All  Orlyt  Prices  Reduced  Including  lean-tos 
and  Greenhouses  With  Straight  Sides 

Simple  to  put  up  anywhere,  any  time.  Sectlani  go 
together  with  bolts  ond  screws.  No  cutting,  fitting, 
or  putty  glazing.  S39S  buys  the  10  by  II  tt.  Uriyt 
pictured  ready  to  go  on  your  foundation.  Others 
from  $175.  Automatic  heot  and  ventilation  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  33. 
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aroina  for  the  full  length.  That  enables 
him  to  judge  the  butter  from  the  verv'  top 
to  the  ver\-  bottom  layer  of  the  container. 
There  must  be  no  distraction  at  this  point, 
no  confusion,  even  no  noise,  no  perfume 
or  lotion. 

When  the  expert,  unperfumed  grader 
has  snilled  the  aroma  of  the  butter  in  his 
comfortable  well-lighted  room  he  can 
pretty  well  tell  then  and  there  whether  the 
product  is  good.  He  also  knows  the  quality 
of  the  raw  materials  which  went  into  it. 
The  careless  creameryman  may  think  he 
can  dash  in  a  spot  of  stale  cream  but  the 
good  grader  unerringly  detects  that.  The 
|MM>rer  flavors,  which  arc  harsh,  crowd  out 
the  finer,  more  delicate  ones. 

Next  the  grader  places  a  bit  of  the 
butter  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  notes  not 
only  the  taste  but  how  the  butter  melts. 
By  taste  he  checks  his  previous  opinion 
based  on  aroma.  But  touch  also  comes  in 
here  because  he  observes  how  the  butter 
feels  in  his  mouth. 

rhe  way  in  which  the  trier  originally 
went  into  the  tub  of  butter  told  him  some¬ 
thing  about  its  firmness  and  stickiness. 
Now,  as  the  sample  melts  in  his  mouth,  he 
notes  whether  the  butter  feels  smooth, 
finn.  and  waxy,  or  weak,  mealy,  and 
seeded  with  gritty  salt. 

Naturally  he  looks  at  the  butter.  He 
thus  tells  whether  it  is  light  or  dark,  bright 
or  dull,  uniform  or  mottled.  The  presence 
and  size  of  the  water  droplets  becomes  ap¬ 
parent.  A  bright  or  dull  appearance  tells 
him  about  the  grain  of  the  butter  granules. 

Finally  the  grader  listens  to  the  butter. 
^Vhen  he  replaces  a  plug  of  quite  leaky 
butter  into  the  original  hole  free  water 
there  may  give  a  swishing  sound.  That  is 
final  evidence  that  the  grade  must  be 
lowered  for  leakiness. 

The  final  grade  of  butter  is  based  on  its 
flavor  and  its  defects  as  to  body,  color, 
and  salt.  A  dash  of  stale  cream  in  the 
original  vat  will  lower  the  grade  of  the 
final  product  as  quickly  as  anything.  A 
delicate  and  accurate  test  has  recently 
been  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Daily  Industry’  which  will  unerringly  de¬ 
tect  additions  of  improperly  pasteurized 
cream  or  milk  somewhere  along  the  line. 

.Ml  this  the  unperfumed  man  finds  out 
in  his  comfortable  room.  He’s  an  expert. 
But  Mrs.  Keeting’s  husband  and  her  two 
husky  sons  are  experts  too.  They  know- 
good  butter  because  they’ve  been  raised  on 
it.  Clancy,  the  youngest,  who  is  now  28, 
still  believes  that  the  acme  of  all  good 
things  to  eat  is  a  slice  of  his  mother’s 
warm  home-made  bread,  spread  with  a 
good  quarter-inch  of  butter  and  topped 
with  as  much  fresh  strawberry  jam  as  will 
stay  on  the  slice  comfortably.  There’s 
scarcely  a  vittle  in  the  cookbook  that 
butter  won’t  improve.  Good  butter  makes 
them  superb. 


c. 


Bonanza  Bull! 


GREENWOOD  SOUVENIR: 
Longest-priced  Scotch  Short¬ 
horn  ot  the  1949  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  Sole;  roised 
by  David  S.  Graham,  Green¬ 
wood  Forms,  South  Solon,  O. 


Brought  Up  on  SACCO 


Another  “success  story”  for  Sacco  V-19 
Mineral! — this  time  of  a  market-topping 
$4900  sale!  Says  David  S.  Graham:  "We 
have  fed  Sacco  Mineral  to  all  our  live¬ 
stock  for  a  number  of  years,  with  very 
satisfying  results  . . .  believe  it  has  helped 
to  keep  them  healthy,  vigorous  and  makes 
bone.”  Certainly,  Mr.  Graham’s  great 
young  bull  is  dramatic  proof  of  Sacco’s 


*  Brought  $4900! 

superior  results.  Proof  that  Sacco  V-19 
offers  sound  protection  against  costly 
mineral  deficiencies.  Proof  that  the  24,000 
units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to  every  pound 
is  a  real  value  plus.  Proof  that  regular 
feeding  of  complete,  balanced  Sacco  Min¬ 
eral  means  money  in  your  pocket!  Write 
right  now  for  free  literature  and  name 
of  your  nearest  Sacco  V-19  dealer. 


I 


sACCq 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich., 

Holland,  Mich.,  Coroy,  Ohio. 


At/NflfAl  FEED 


ms 


For  Late  Summer  Cultivatina 


oning  This  Fall 


Order  NOW! 


Model  IR  attachments  include 
snowblower  at  right,  sickle 
bar.  lawn  mower,  IS  other 
work-saving  "plug  in"  attach¬ 
ments  that  take  less  than  a 
minute  to  change! 


Rotary  Tillage  starts  in  fall  so  that  vegetation 
can  disintegrate  over  the  winter — enrich 
the  soil  by  spring!  You'll,  have  earlier 
plantings,  better  seedbeds,  increased  crop 
yields  next  year! 


3  H.P. 

Model  JR  12 
as  low  os 

«236 

FOR  Milwowhoc 

also  16’'.  18’’.  26” 
Gardtn  Tillfrt  and 
Tractor  Rower  Take¬ 
off  Models. 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail* 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  oH  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOCEL  No.  4 
FROST. PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Fw  litirMttN.  s*i  rwr  Nirist  ntaMii 
S««s)i  Nns*  — w  If  iTM  ■nil  K  Areti, 
SUM  tfei  cHiti  hi  wlicli  m  tn  iKatti. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.  TKr 


The  General  Purpose 

3ncubatot 


Hotches  poults,  gome  birds  I  I 

ond  ducklings  os  well  os  hen  I  I 

eggs.  Used  by  such  institutions  I  ^  J 

as  Cornell  University,  Univer* 

fity  of  Mojsachujofti,  and  New  write  tortay for cataloi 

Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  oV  the  A^erfr*n-Hn^ 
Station.  Eaiily  understood  in-  inruhatonf.^TlIer^'ls  a 
struction,  furnished -no  previ- 
ous  experience  necessary. 

AMERICAN-LINCOLN  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  AH.  MS  Somerset  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N 


WILD  ROSE 


Hedge 


LIVING  FENCE.  Rosa  multiflora  fa- 
ponica  grows  rapidly  to  impenetrable 
barrier.  Ideal  for  fencing  livestock. 
Escellent  game  bird  refuge.  Write  for 
prices. 


FRENCH  HYBRID 

Lilacs 


Twelve  outstonding  vorieties  from  Rochester*! 
world -fomed  Highlond  Perk  collection. 
1S*-24'$r00M.;3  for  $5.75  Write  today 
for  FREE  CATALOO.  y7f  fV 

etr^^OUAUTY  NURSERY  STOCK 


OUAUTY  NURSERY  STOCK 
EAST  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  SOYBE.4N 
(Continued  from  page  33) 

The  Oklahoma  Experiment  Station  has 
been  looking  into  this  possibility  in  its  ex¬ 
perimental  plots.  They  point  out  that  the 
edible  beans  mature  earlier  than  the  field 
v'arieties.  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  They  should  be  cultivated  like  garden 
peas  or  beans,  tilled  and  weeded  often  for 
best  results.  They  outrank  table  beans  in 
protein  content  and  the  protein  is  more 
easily  digested.  They  also  contain  about  12 
times  as  much  fat  as  ordinary  beans.  The 
large  scale  cultivation  of  edible  soybeans  is 
still  a  future  possibility,  but  to  date  such 
cultivation  has  proved  unprofitable. 

Is  the  Soybean  a  Robber? 

And  as  farmers  continue  to  raise  their 
profitable  crops  of  soybeans  year  after 
year,  they  still  argue  among  themselves 
about  whether  or  not  the  crop  is  bad  for 
the  land.  They  point  out  rightfully  that  it 
uses  considerable  phosphorus  and  potas¬ 
sium.  They  have  also  damned  it  as  a  soil 
croder.  and  with  some  reason.  The  plant 
loosens  the  top  soil,  breaks  it  down  and 
leaves  it  open  to  the  ravages  of  water  and 
wind. 

Recent  tests  by  Professor  G.  M.  Brown¬ 
ing  of  Iowa  State  College  have  pointed 
out  methods  farmers  ran  employ  to  re¬ 
duce  erosion  caused  by  soybeans.  The 
farmer  who  plants  beans  up  and  down  his 
slopes  can  cut  the  soil  losses  in  half  by 
contour  planting.  .After  the  combine  reaps 
the  harvest,  the  plant  residue  should  be 
left  on  the  ground.  It  is  usually  of  more 
value  there  than  it  is  in  the  barn  as  feed. 
It  protects  the  soil  from  the  beating  action 
of  raindrops,  prevents  crusting  of  top  soil, 
and  allows  water  to  sink  into  the  soil. 
Burning  the  residue,  say  the  Iowa  experts, 
is  a  first-rate  mistake,  because  it  both  de¬ 
stroys  organic  matter  and  leaves  the  sur¬ 
face  barren. 

Few  plants  have  had  the  benefit  of  such 
intensive  scientific  research  as  the  soybean. 
The  USD.\  has  experimented  with  it  since 
1900,  and  the  state  colleges,  growers,  and 
private  industry  have  helped  it  in  its  climb. 

In  1936  the  USD.A  and  twelve  Mid¬ 
western  soybean  growing  states  began 
pooling  their  knowledge  at  the  newly 
established  U.  S.  Regional  Soybean  Labo¬ 
ratory,  at  Urbana,  Illinois.  The  principal 
aim  of  the  laborator\-  has  been  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  improved  varieties.  This 
approach  looks  good  to  farmers  who  want 
top  yields  of  high  quality  beans. 

The  Lincoln,  a  v’ariety  developed  at 
Urbana,  may  be  the  future  ruler  of  the 
soybean  roost,  according  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Cart- 
ter.  Director  of  the  Laboratory.  Lincoln 
is  hardy,  resistant  to  disease,  high  in  oil 
content,  and  adapted  to  a  wide  area.  In 
test  plots  and  on  the  farm  it  has  yielded 
up  to  five  bushels  per  acre  more  than 
Dunfield  or  Illini,  two  of  its  closest  com¬ 
petitors  for  top  honors. 

In  1942  Congress  moved  the  chemical 
and  engineering  sections  of  the  Regional 
Soybean  Lab  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 


Aiefie  thmough 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bacterla-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


liLEBUmE-fllDl 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  paas,  beans, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
JjL  in  the  Corton."  LEGUME-AIO  is 

^  Tfk  neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 

fr*«ly,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  deoler,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


GRJlkVELY 

5-HP  TRACTOR 


»ri  DOES  19  LAWN,  GARDEN 
nft  \  and  FIELD  JOBS— 

A  QUICK  and  EASY! 

Sickle  Mower  ottochment  cuts 
toll  gross,  weeds,  head-high, 
thumb-thick  brushi  .  .  .  Ideol 
ONf  Tor  jobs  around  small  forms, 

TRACrORT^^  suburban  homes. 

1 11*°**  I  Til  iR-n  *  AU-  MIVE 

*  POWER  REVERSE 

- ^  quality  tractor 

"Power  VI.  Drudgery"  tells 
how  to  put  POWER  to 

worki  Write  todoyl 

GRAVELY  WtOR  PLOW  A  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  932  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


FIELD-TESTED  FOR  28  YEARS 


PARAGON 


SPRAYER 

Handles  12  gallons  of  any  sproy 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  para* 
sites  on  plants,  trees,  poultry  and 
livestock.  Destroys  weeds. 
Whitewashes  buildings. 
Automatic  agitation 
prevents  solution 
from  settling  in 
tank  or  clogging  'J 

nozzles.  X*.!/  ^ 


No.  .1 
Hith 
liiKe.  pipe'i 
xiol  noz/.Us. 


Air  UftUKe  $2.60  extr 


ELIMINATE  CONTINUOUS  PUMPING 


Model  3-P  with  4-gallon  com¬ 
pression  tank,  ostures  continued 
spray  at  high  pressure  long  after 
pumping  stops.  It’s  strictly  a 
*‘one  mon  job",  eosy,  fast  ond 
thorough.  Price  with  gauge, 
pipe,  hose  and  nozzles  $44.95. 


Ten  day  trial  with  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


21  State  Ave. 


Harrison,  Ohio 
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Till’  Northern  Regional  Research  Lab,  an  | 
enlarged  industrial  laboratory,  was  estab-  i 
lished.  The  Peoria  Laboratory  is  searching  i 
for  new  uses  for  soybeans.  They’re  investi¬ 
gating  such  outlets  as  paper  coatings,  dry-  , 
ing  oils  for  paint,  plastics,  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber.  glues,  and  human  food  products. 

Dr.  Reid  T.  Milner,  Director  of  the 
Laboratory,  feels  that  recent  discoveries 
made  at  Peoria  will  eventually  increase  j 
the  demand  for  soybeans.  One  is  dimer  ; 
acid,  which  is  used  in  making  high  qual-  I 
ity  drying  oils,  thickening  agents  for  gaso-  ! 
line,  and  a  synthetic  rubber.  I 

The  other  is  Gelsoy,  a  product  that 
represents,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first 
gelatin-like  product  ever  made  from  vege-  | 
table  protein.  This  edible  protein  dissolves 
in  water  and  looks  and  tastes  like  egg 
white,  but  costs  far  less  than  egg  white. 
The  discovery  of  Gelsoy  is  one  of  those 
happy  accidents  which  sometimes  bring 
scientists  sudden  and  unexpected  success. 

.\  laboratory  technician  was  warming  a 
water  extract  of  soybean  flakes  which  had 
previously  been  washed  with  alcohol.  The 
warming  was  to  cause  the  water  solution 
from  the  flakes  to  “whip”  or  foam  faster 
when  stirred  in  a  kitchen  mixer.  The  pre-  j 
paration  was  for  demonstrating  the  whip¬ 
ping  qualities  of  the  solution  to  a  visiting 
industrialist.  But  the  visitor  was  delaved  a 
half  hour,  and  the  technician  put  the  ma¬ 
terial  back  on  the  stove  to  keep  it  warm. 

^Vhen  the  belated  visitor  arrived,  the 
technician  started  to  demonstrate  the 
whipping,  but  found  the  material  had  be¬ 
come  solid,  like  cold  gelatin.  Suddenly,  as 
she  stood  looking  at  the  mixture,  she  real-  j 
ized  that  although  her  demonstration  was 
ruined,  she  had  discovered  something  that  1 
had  stumped  her  supervisors  in  the  labo-  j 
rator\-,  and  many  other  persons  throughout 
the  world,  for  years.  She  had  found  how 
to  prepare  a  vegetable  protein  derivative 
in  a  solid  form.  Now  there  is  great  promise 
for  Gelsoy  in  the  food  industries  because 
it  is  an  inexpensive  material  that  will  whip 
and  take  coloring  and  flavoring.  With 
slight  alterations,  it  can  also  be  used  for 
adhesives,  having  the  peculiar  character¬ 
istic  of  being  “non-reversible”  which  means 
anything  once  “stuck”  with  Gelsoy  cannot 
be  steamed  open.  Moreover,  it  will  make 
paper  stick  to  metal,  permitting  more 
secure  labeling  of  canned  goods. 

The  soybean  is  no  longer  a  curiosity.  It 
has  come  up  through  the  ranks  on  its  own 
merits,  and  its  merits  promise  to  make  it 
still  more  famous.  It  can  now  be  turned 
into  food  and  paint,  plastics  and  feed. 

.As  new  uses  are  found  for  it.  the  farmer 
will  find  the  market  for  soybeans  steadilv 
dependable;  he  will  have  a  big  job  just 
keeping  the  supply  adequate  for  the  de¬ 
mand. 

IHK  Al’THOR:  David  A.  Heller  is  i>ii  the  erlilorial  slatf 
of  ihe  It'af/ihigtnn  f'liit.  He  spent  his  iMivhiHid  in  Centialia. 

111.,  whirh  he  desciiljes  as  “the  heart  «f  siiylrean  district,” 
ssliere  he  ssatrhed  the  soylrean  durinit  iniirh  of  its  climb  to 
fame.  He  is  a  itiaduate  f>f  the  I'niversity  of  Chicaito.  where 
he  also  t<H>k  a  lass  deuree.  .After  a  brief  career  as  a  clerk 
in  a  lasv  firm  he  entered  journalism  and  noss,  in  addition 
to  his  nessspaper  assiitnnients.  svrites  for  a  variety  of 
national  mauazines.  He  is  a  neiKhbor  and  perssinal  friend 
of  Dr.  Morse,  the  "Father  of  the  Soylsean”  ssho  helped 
him  extensively  with  this,  his  first  Farm  Quarterly  article.  | 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 


For  Pri  vac  y 

Used  around  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  gardens  or 
as  boundary  fences. 
Small  animals  cannot 
pass.  Various  heights 
which  can  be  varied  in 
curves  or  rectangular 
breakdowns. 


^RUSTIC  TABLES 

6  and  8  ft.  long,  frame  work— 
Northern  White  Cedar.  Tops 
and  seats— Western  Fir. 

Write  for  Catalog  ••• 


All  Copper 
LANTERNS 
Electrified 


f Wanted  our  f,-,. 

r-ire  we  saved 

;  comes  vers, 

5°st  of  thr.  ray- 

needed  ^^he~ 
feeder  ^ 

^5  yea^s^<^  a 

‘'■®  ''eny  truly 


You,  too,  con  save  money  In  seed  cost  with  the  Brillion  Sure 
Stand  Gross  Seeding  Pulverizer  .  .  .  but  that's  not  oil — you 
save  hours  of  lobor  while  ot  the  some  time  you  get  o  good 
catch  —  a  "Sure”  Stand.  It's  the  only  implement  that  is  two- 
seeders-in-one  plus  o  soil  pulverizer  and  packer  —  now  in  use 
on  thousands  of  forms  oil  over  the  country.  Once  over  the 
field  does  Ihe  job  —  seeds  legume  and  brome,  pocks  the  soil 
—  oil  ot  the  some  lime  .  .  .  the  big  lumps  ond  hard  clods 
ore  gone. 

You  go  on  soving  money  for  years  because  Brillion  SURE  STAND  is  mode 
to  lost  ...  to  "take”  today's  high  tractor  speeds.  There  ore  models  to 
select  from  in  5’  A",  8'  3"  and  10'  8"  rolling  widths  in  single  and  double 
seeder  box  arrangement. 


Write  today  ter  complete 
dotailo  la  fully  illustratad 
taldar  F-SSO. 


Models  for  oil  size  operations  and  all 
crops,  the  TILLIVATOR  is  unsurpassed 
for  accuracy.  Ask  for  details  on  the  new  Ariens  model 
ACG  TILLIVATOR  designed  for  smoll  area  operations. 


Q3I3I3  Tiller 

Is  today  the  itondord  of 
excellence  in  the  walking 
type  tillers  .  .  .  offers  the 
highest  HP  of  oil  tillers, 

9  HP  in  model  B  illustrated  here. 


ARIENS 


GARDENEER 


Front  Mounted  for  •ccuracy,  visi¬ 
bility  and  control  .  .  .  21/3  HP  4 
cycle  enifine.  three  forward  speeds, 
semiautomatic  free  wheeling.  The 
rotary  tiller  U  adjustable  10  to  16''. 
Additional  tools  available  —  sickle 
bar.  sprayer,  seeder,  bulldozer,  etc. 


SEND 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


BRILLION 

WISCONSIN 


lots 

1* 


WITH  MO  SPRINGS! 

Here's  fool-proof  irrigation  because 
the  new  Buckner  Sprinkler  HAS  NO 
SPRINGS.  Forget  about  repairs,  ad- 
justnsent  or  tension.  Buckner  alone 
means  lasting  operation  without  any 
attontioH.  Fully  automatic.  Insure 
your  own  crop 
increases  NOW! 

FREE  CATALOG 


Wfil#  H.  A.  CLARK  today 
/  P.  O.  Box  232 
^  j  Fresno.  Calif. 

Ilf  '■ 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA 


BEKF  BULL  TESTING 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

selection  for  both  rat#-of  gain  and  con¬ 
formation  characteristics  may  be  carried 
on  simultaneously,  with  ma.ximum  results 
from  such  selection. 

Xe.xt  came  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
effect  of  heredity  on  both  rate  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  gain.  Here  the  researchers  really 
bc\gan  to  hit  pay  dirt.  It  was  found  that 
when  all  the  animals  on  test  were  fed  the 
same  amount  of  feed  for  the  same  number 
of  days  there  was  a  close  correlation 
between  rate  and  efficiency  of  gain.  Also, 
an  analysis  of  feeding  results  indicated 
that  the  feeding  of  six  to  eight  steers  from 
any  one  bull  during  one  test  period  w’ould 
give  a  fairly  accurate  index  of  the  inherited 
growth  ability  of  a  sire  as  measured  by  his 
offspring.  Year  after  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  same  sire  repeated  his  perform¬ 
ance  from  one  group  of  steers  to  another. 

Since  it  became  apparent  shortly  after 
starting  the  testing  program  that  heredity 
played  a  large  part  in  determining  the 
rate  of  gain  of  the  various  steer  groups, 
the  testers  hit  on  the  idea  of  testing  the 
sire  himself. 

In  actual  practice,  here  is  how  the 
selection  of  bulls  is  carried  out.  The  breed¬ 
ing  herds,  all  of  which  are  Herefords.  roam 
the  .jh.OOO  acres  of  the  Station  along  the 
Yellowstone  River.  The  calves  arc  drop¬ 
ped  on  the  range  in  March,  April  and 
May.  Not  all  of  the  rattle  are  purebred, 
of  course,  so  only  about  125  of  the  bull 
calves  are  eligible  for  registry  in  an  aver¬ 
age  year.  From  these  125,  40  to  50  arc 
selected  in  September  for  registration  on 
the  basis  of  size,  weight  for  age,  confor¬ 
mation.  color  markings,  and  general 
promise  of  making  good  bulls.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bull  calves  are  castrated 
at  that  time.  .Ml  the  calves  continue  to 
run  with  their  dams  until  weaning  time, 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Then  the  40  to 
50  bull  calves  are  again  carefully  inspected 
with  an  eye  to  culling  and  a  few  more 
may  or  may  not  be  castrated. 

.After  this  the  bull  calves  are  placed  on 
feed  for  a  period  of  196  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  they  weigh  from  800  to 
1100  pounds.  The  12  to  , 15  highest  gaining 
and  heaviest  bulls  are  selected  and  again 
sorted  for  conformation  points.  The  bulls 
finally  selected  are  bred  as  yearlings  to 
random  selected  cow  herds  or  test  herds 
for  the  progeny  test.  A  year  later,  the 
calves  from  these  bulls  are  fed  out  on  a 
progeny  test  basis  for  25^2  days  and  the 
bulls  that  sired  the  best  gaining,  heaviest, 
most  profitable  steers  remain  on  the  Station 
and  go  into  the  purebred  herds  to  produce 
the  next  generation. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  this  program  lies  , 
in  the  results  achieved.  From  1936  to  1940.  I 
daily  gains  ranged  from  1.75  to  2.00  pounds  : 
while  the  animals  were  on  feed.  Sires  that  ^ 
produced  the  heavier  calves  were  selected 
to  carry  on  the  breeding  programs.  Since 
1940,  the  steer  progeny  have  been  gaining 
at  the  rate  of  2.00  to  2.40  pounds  per  day. 


[nmPBELl-HHUSFElD 


Takes  compressed  Air  Power 
anywhere  on  the  farm 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston  type  air  compres¬ 
sor  will  inflate  your  tires,  grease  farm 
machinery,  paint  farm  buildings,  spray  in¬ 
secticides  and  disinfectants  the  easy,  time¬ 
saving  way.  Automatic  start  and  stop 
Electric  motor  t)r  gas  engine  models.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment. 

Write  today  for  specifications 
and  prices 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVENUE,  HARRISON,  OHIO 


*  '  nut  l<r 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores  or  direct,  postage  paid — 70c  and 
$1.40.  Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


SAVE  ;;  >16  a  TON! 


Mix  Your  Own  Feeds  with 

BROWER  “Whirlwind”  MIXER 


Mix  fends  to  your  own  formulas.  Use  your  own  form- 
grown  grains.  Have  fresh  mixed  feeds  when  you  want 
them.  Save  up  to  Vj  in  feed  cost. 

Mixes  a  perfect  blend  in  10  minutes,  at  a  power  cost 
of  only  3c  to  Sc  per  ton.  5  siies  .  .  .  capacities  for 
mixing  700  to  4,000  lbs.  feed  per  batch. 

Over  8,000  Brower  Mixers  in  use  ,  .  .  world's  largest 
selling  mixer. 

30  DAy  TKIAL.  Writ*  for  catalog  and  prices. 
BROWER  MFC.  CO.  •  Box  SI  67  •  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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Xo  breeder  of  roiiunereial  cattle  can 
alford  to  ij;nore  the  variations  found 
between  the  progeny  of  different  bulls. 
'I'able  1  presents  the  average  results  of  a 
test  conducted  from  October,  1948  to 
July,  1949  with  eight  steers  from  each  of 
14  different  Hereford  bulls.  This  was  a 
typical  test,  the  variations  being  not  at  all 
exceptional.  But  there  was  a  difference  of 
101  pounds  between  the  progeny  of  sire 
173  and  sire  188  and  a  211  pound  spread 
between  their  steer  groups  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period.  Translating  this  to  a 
dollar  and  cent  basis,  there  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $45  per  head  net  returns  above 
feed  costs  between  the  best  and  poorest 
bulls,  meaning  in  the  aggregate  that  the 
best  bull  returned  $360  more  than  the 
poorest  for  the  eight  steers  fed. 

TABLE  1 .  Results  of  Record  of  Performance 
Feeding  of  Eight  Steers  from  each  of  13 
Hereford  Bulls  at  Miles  City,  Montano,  in 
1948-1949. 


Sir*  Birth  Weanini 

Ni.  Weifht  Wcifht 

166  83  401 

167  82  394 

168  81  433 

169  79  399 

170  82  397 

171  73  374 

173  81  493 

174  82  460 

177  92  464 

178  81  422 

182  84  418 

189  80  438 

188  83  392 


Final  Daily  Retarn  aho«r 

Weifht  Gain  F*cd  Costs 
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SNOW  PLOW  or  BLOWER 


The  “busy  little  Beaver”  comes  in  just  as 
handy  during  winter  as  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Always  the  most  economical  little 
work  horse  for  many  farm  chores,  the  Beaver 
is  ideal  for  snow  removal.  Vt'ith  the  snow 
plow  it  can  plow  your  paths,  driveways  and 
barnyard  —  or — attach  our  rotary  snow  hlou  er 
and  blow  the  snow  comjdetelv  out  into  the 
field. 

Both  first  cost  and  maintenance  cost  is  ridic¬ 
ulously  low.  when  you  consider  all  the  things 
a  Beaver  can  do  for  you.  Then  it  operates  on 
only  about  one  gallon  of  gas  per  day. 

U  ell  he  glad  to  send  you  literature 

or  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration. 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

1465  Stratford  Ave.  Stratford,  Conn. 


For  the  commercial  producer,  bulls 
luimber  173.  174,  and  177  are  the  kind 
of  bulls  that  will  make  the  greatest  profit. 
Compared  with  bulls  number  166.  167, 
189  and  188,  the  three  better  bulls  re¬ 
turned  $28  per  calf  more  than  the  poorer 
bulls,  or  a  difference  of  $224  per  bull  for 
the  eight  steers.  Such  differences  are  ec¬ 
onomically  significant. 

Cattlemen  have  often  stated  that 
there  is  more  variation  between  calves 
from  the  same  sire  than  between  calves 
from  different  sires.  However,  comparisons 
of  the  variations  between  sire  groups  and 
the  variations  between  calves  from  in¬ 
dividual  sires  made  at  the  Station  have 
j)roved  this  assumption  false.  Based  on  the 
records  of  830  steer  offsprings  from  110 
Hereford  bulls  it  has  been  found  that  86 
per  cent  of  the  v’ariation  in  weight  at  15 
months  was  due  to  heritable  influences 
when  the  animals  were  given  all  the  feed 
they  could  consume.  What  this  means  to 
the  cornbelt  feeder  is  that  approximately 
86  per  cent  of  the  variation  he  observes 
between  his  steers  is  due  to  their  heredity. 

To  the  practical  breeder  it  means  that 
he  can  accurately  estimate  the  amount  of 
improvement  he  can  c.xpect  by  selection 
f(yr  weight  at  a  given  age.  Here’s  how  he 
can  figure.  Let’s  assume  he  needs  a  new 
bull  for  his  herd.  He  has  narrowed  his 
selection  to  two  individuals.  They  are 


THE  NEW 


Giro  35 

with  f4.5  lens 

»3995 

Ev«r«ady  Carrying  Cas* . . .  $6.50 
Ciro-Fla«h. .  .$5.85 


ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

with  F3.5  Ions  at. . . 

.  .$4«.B0 

with  F2.B  ions  at. . . 

..  9B.50 

SEND  FOR  ROOKLET  C.F.Q. 

Moil  orders  MIod. 
Uboral  trado-in  ollewanco 
on  your  used  Comoro. 

AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  DEALER  OR 


Here’s  the  newest  Giro  achievement  —  a  small, 
lightweight,  beautifully  finished,  compact  35mm 
Camera  at  $39.95  with  features  usually  found  in 
much  higher  priced  cameras. 

It’s  all  metal  and  has  among  its  features  a  coupled 
rangefinder  and  built-in  flash  synchronization. 

Compare  the  Giro  35  with  other  35mm  Cameras  on 
the  market.  There's  nothing  like  it  at  the  price. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE  EXTENDING  A  FUU  OTY  BLOCK 


BOLENS 

GARDEN 

TRACTORS 

NONE  FINER  ANYWHERE 
AT  ANY  PRICE 


A  Troctor  for  Every  Property  .  .  . 
o  Pockoged  Implement"  for  Every 
Job.  Since  t9l9  fiolent  Has  pioneered  every 
new  improvement  in  performance,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  all-season  uses.  That's  why  Bolens 
Garden  Tractors  ore  —  "First 
the  World  Over." 


Poeer-  Ho 
2.  2*2  H.P. 


Nee 

Handi*Ho 
1.6  H  P. 


Ridtmastir 
5  H.P. 


BOLENS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  Mochinory  and  Chemical  Corp. 
273  Pork  Street  •  Port  Woihinpton,  Wi«. 


Bolens  Garden  Tractors  .  ,  ,  Preferred  since  1919 
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More — Much  more  — 


NO3 

P 

K 

pH 

Mg 

Fe 

Al 


by  the  Spuruay  Method 

Ca 
NH4 
NO2 
ISO4 

Ici 

Mn 
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SOIL  TESTING 


ttie  reecents  and  apparatus  necessary  for  100 
to  300  tests  for  eecti  of  IS  important  soil 
chemicals  plus  4  reserve  tests  and  tissue 
tests.  F.O.8.  Cleveland  S36. 

THK  EDWARDS  LAiORATORY 

P.O.  Box  2742-0  CLCVCLAND  11.  OHIO 


LET  ANGUS  CONVERT 
GRASS  INTO  PROFIT 


More  of  your  land  in  pasture  and  hay  crops  for  the  yeors 
oheod  indicotes  o  need  for  increased  beef  production.  And 
Aberdeen*Angus  cotfle  wilt  convert  these  crops  into  volu* 
oble  beef  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  maximum 
economy.  Breeders  of  commerciol  ond  purebred  Angus  are 
enjoying  o  strong  demond.  Stort  your  herd  todoy  with 
this  populor  beef  breed.  For  descriptive  literoture,  write: 
Dept.  FQ. 


B08TR0M  IMPROVED 


PAAM 


LEYEL 


Abtom  can  oparot*  a  BOSTBOM  laral  br 
following  tha  simpla  diroction  booklat  includod 
with  ooch  Instnunant  W*  monuiactur*  3 
modal*;  Form  LotoL  Contractor*  Laval.  Con- 
vartibla  LavaL  All  BOSTROM  LaraU  ora  *old 
on  tha  guarantag  oi  *oti*foction  or  monay 
bock.  WRITE  TODAY  for  litarotnra,  prices 
and  noma  of  onr  diatributor  noor  yen. 


Acenroto. 
Durcxbla 
and  Complata 
for  Tarrocing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing.  TUa  Drain¬ 
ing.  Grading. 
Running 
Linas.  Turn¬ 
ing  Angla* 
and  ale. 


Tha  Bo>- 
trom  i* 
n*ad  and  an- 
dor*ad  by 
School*.  Exten¬ 
sion  Sorvic*  & 
Indlvidnol 
iandownar* 
•vary. 
wb*r*. 


1  SBtr •MrmMy  Mamitactafias  O*. 

534  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA.GA. 
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both  the  same  age  but  one  weighs  1200 
{X)unds.  whereas  the  other  weighs  1100 
pounds,  a  difference  of  100  pounds  live 
weight.  Both  bulls  were  fed  alike  and  had 
equal  opportunity  to  develop.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  half  of  the  heredity  comes 
from  the  sire  and  half  from  the  dam  and 
based  upon  the  above  heritability  estimate 
of  86  per  cent,  the  1200  pound  bull’s 
calves  can  be  expec  ted  to  weigh  43  jiounds 
more  than  the  offspring  of  the  1 100  pound 
bull  when  the  calves  reach  the  age  their 
sires  were  at  time  of  purchase.  This  figure 
is  reached  by  taking  one-half  of  86  per 
cent  of  the  100  pound  dififcrence  between 
the  sires,  as  only  half  of  the  heredity 
comes  from  the  sire,  and,  of  course,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  cows  to  which  the  bulls 
are  bred  are  of  equal  producing  ability. 
In  actual  practice  that  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Miles  City  Station,  with  the 
result  that  the  cattle  are  heavier  today 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago  when  the 
selection  process  was  in  its  infancy. 

Birth  weight  has  been  found  to  be  53 
per  cent  heritable,  with  the  lowest  point 
for  heritability  of  weight  being  at  weaning 
time.  Weaning  weight,  being  highly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  milk  production  and 
mothering  ability  of  the  cow,  is  only  28 
jx'r  cent  heritable. 

Quality  scores  and  grades  are  less  influ¬ 
enced  by  heredity  than  is  growth,  but  the 
influence  of  the  parents  is  still  great 
enough  to  be  significant.  Slaughter  steer 
grade  seems  to  be  about  45  per  cent 
heritable,  carcass  grade  33  per  cent.  .Xrea 
of  eye  muscle  (the  large  muscle  in  the 
prime  rib  roast)  was  found  to  be  68  per 
cent  heritable,  apparently  indicating  that 
the  amount  of  muscling  of  the  animal  is 
another  inherited  characteristic.  Inherited 
differences  have  also  been  found  to  e.xist 
in  the  percentage  of  edible  meat  in  the 
carcass,  percentage  of  fat  and  other  points 
that  would  seem  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  improving  the  eating  qualities  of  meat 
through  the  use  of  genetic  principles. 

Charles  Haigler  and  son.  the  Ohio 
Hereford  breeders,  who  have  been  prog¬ 
eny  testing  for  some  time  on  their  own 
have  been  successfully  applying  the  results 
of  their  tests  to  the  pricing  and  selling  of 
their  bulls.  “We  are  in  the  Hereford  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  beef,”  says  the  senior 
member  of  the  Haigler  partnership,  “and 
we  intend  to  use  and  sell  only  bulls  that 
will  do  just  that.  I’ll  show  you  what  I 
mean.  See  that  cow  out  there.  Pretty  good 
type,  isn’t  she?  But  she  h*as  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  fast  gaining  calf.  Now  hop  in 
the  truck  and  we’ll  drive  through  this  pas¬ 
ture  and  tr>’  to  find  one  of  my  best  beef 
makers.” 

The  ride  soon  ends  and  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  white-faced  matron  wading 
in  a  lush  pool  of  brome  and  alfalfa.  She’s 
not  a  show  type,  but  she  isn’t  common, 
either.  Probably  her  most  apparent  devia¬ 
tion  from  standard  would  be  her  somewhat 
longer  back  and  loin. 

“There  she  stands”  says  Haigler.  “Four 
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HUBBARD’S 

High-producing 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Don’t  be  satisfied  until 
you  have  tried  Hubbard's 
high-producing  New 
Hampshires.  22  years  of 
pedigree  -  breeding  give 
you  more  eggs  and  quick 
meat.  Sexed  and  cross¬ 
bred  chicks  available. 
30-day  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  U.  S.  Approved, 
Pullorum  Clean.  Write 
for  free  catalog. 


HUBBARD  Farms 


BOX  35  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Join  the  ronks  el  SuccesituI  Irteders  Using - 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL  ‘ 


, . .  foe  tuff  pfegnoncivi .  .  f0r_b9tt9L_IOvf\S 
Follow  lood  iw«4nlul  broodort  in  oil 
ports  tho  country  — food  Eroodor-AOE  Oil 
boloro  moting.  This  blond  ol  corrot  oil, 
whoot  form  oil  ond  "D  *  octtvotod  onioiol 
storoi  succossfuMy  comboti  nutritionol  stor* 

■'‘»^Al.IB.lJiiHl.i.J.i.lll.l.ll.ll 

Fvl  Broodor-ADE  0>l  in  food  of  honos,  cot- 
tio,  iwino,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fvr-boorors. 
Oosogo  vorios  occording  to  sizo  of  onimol  — 
follow  limpio  diroctions  in  bullotin  23  sont 
in  ooch  pockogo.  Ordors  shippod  somo  doy 
rtcoivod.  Sond  chock  or  monoy  ordor  for 
$1.80.  Monoy  bock  if  net  totisfiod.  Brood- 
ors  who  hovo  tried  it  reorder  yoor  oftor  yoor 


NUTRITIONAl  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHlTlfT,  INDIANA 


Ooporfmonf  A-3,  *Trodo  Merk 


WOODBINE  FARMS 
CORRIEDALES 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  can  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  for  both  sexes. 


For  booklet  write 

J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

ARE  TRULY 

DUAL-PURPOSE 

Corriedoles  ore  big,  growthy  sheep 
that  shear  more  dollars  per  head  than 
any  other  breed.  These  character¬ 
istics  mean  PROFIT,  and  are  the 
reasons  why  Corriedoles  are  rapidly 
expanding. 

Send  for  full  details  about  this 
profitable  breed  to 

Rollo  E.  Singleton,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 

too  N.  Garth  Columbia,  Missouri 
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nineteen  has  dropped  four  calves  in  as 
many  years  and  they’ve  all  made  top 
scores  in  our  tests.” 

The  Haigler’s  have  capitalized  on  their 
rate-of-gTo\vth  testing  by  showing  pros- 
pective  buyers  the  growth  records  of  the 
hulls  they  have  for  sale  and  pricing  them 
accordingly.  These  records  show  the 
weight  at  birth  and  at  weaning  and  the 
weight  and  daily  average  gain  every  30 
days  after  weaning  for  a  feeding  period 
of  155  days. 

Getting  back  to  the  e.xperiment  stations, 
Texas  and  California  are  among  the  score 
or  so  that  have  been  working  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  have  turned  up  with  significant 
results. 

The  Balmorhea  Station  in  Te.xas  has 
been  working  on  progeny  testing  since 
1942.  Under  the  supervision  of  John  J. 
Bayles,  they  also  have  worked  primarily 
with  Herefords,  though  a  few  .Angus, 
Shorthorn,  Brahman,  Santa  Gertrudis  and 
Beefmaster  have  been  used.  .After  having 
seen  more  than  1000  head  of  cattle 
through  the  tests,  their  results  have  been 
right  in  line  with  the  Miles  City  findings. 

Proceeding  on  the  theory  that  “type, 
conformation  and  pedigree  are  not  a  com¬ 
plete  enough  yardstick  to  measure  the 
worth  of  beef  cattle,”  the  California  Ex- 
IHM'imcnt  Station  has  set  up  a  progeny 
testing  program,  the  results  of  which  sub¬ 
stantiate  earlier  and  similar  tests. 

The  California  workers  raise  an  im¬ 
portant  question.  “How  far  can  we  go  in 
the  direction  of  efficiency  in  growth  and 
fattening  and  still  sire  cows  that  will  be 
good  commercial  producers?”  they  ask. 
“In  part,  are  we  dealing  with  low  rate  of 
thyroid  activity  which  is  incompatible 
with  good  milk  production?” 

Interesting  in  this  connection,  too.  arc 
the  results  of  a  performance  feeding  test 
run  at  Beltsville  with  the  produce  of  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  cows  a  few  years  ago.  Here 
it  was  found  that  “the  trend  has  been  for 
the  higher  yielding  cows  to  produce  lower 
grading  steers.”  In  other  words,  some  ex¬ 
perts  think  it  possible  that  in  producing 
the  perfect  beef  animal  we  shall  eventually 
come  up  with  the  milkless  cow! 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  this 
regard,  all  the  work  in  progeny  testing  of 
beef  bulls  shows  conclusively  that  the 
ability  to  make  rapid  and  efficient  gains 
bears  no  relation  to  conformation  and  is 
highly  heritable,  and  that  an  early  and 
reliable  indication  of  a  young  bull’s  ability 
to  produce  fast  gaining,  thrifty  calves  is 
his  own  record  in  the  feed  lot. 


THE  AL'IHOR:  When  Bradford  Knapp  Jr.  writes  alMuit 
the  record  of  performance  work  fteini;  done  with  beef 
rattle,  he  is  siininiarizinir  work  that  has  taken  up  most  of 
his  time  since  1931.  Born  in  Clarion.  Iowa,  he  has  devrees 
from  Oklahoma  .A.  &  .M.  and  Iowa  State  Colleite.  His 
university  work  in  animal  husbandry  and  itenetirs  was  the 
l>ei(inninit  of  his  life-lonit  interest  in  these  subjects.  .At  the 
present  time  he  is  in  rharce  of  Beef  Cattle  Breeding 
Research  at  the  U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Experiment 
Station.  Miles  City.  Montana,  where  he  conducts  the 
research  alniut  which  he  writes. 


Their  daddy  was  a  $6,200  bull 


and  these  valuable  heifers 
are  well  protected  with 
U*S-S  American  Fence 


•  Thomas  Piatt,  owner  of  Brookdale  Farm, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  is  best  known  as  a  breeder 
of  race  horses.  Probably  his  most  famous  horse 
was  .'Msab  which  won  over  ,^300,000. 

Recently,  Mr.  Piatt  began  to  raise  pure  bred 
beef  cattle — polled  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
Angus.  Some  of  his  cows  were  bred  to  “Pittodrie 
Upright,”  1945  Grand  Champion  Bull  from 
Perth,  Scotland.  The  daddy  of  the  heifers  above 
was  a  J6,200  .American  bull. 

Mr.  Piatt  has  used  thousands  of  rods  of  t^’S-S 
.American  Fence  on  his  farm.  He  says,  “I  buy 
the  heaviest  9-gauge  fence  because  it  costs  less 
over  the  years  and  gives  me  the  least  trouble. 
Horses  can’t  kick  through  it.  Dogs  can’t  get 
through  it,  either.  I  put  up  some  of  this  fence 
14  years  ago  and  the  galvanizing  is  still  bright!” 

Ask  your  dealer  for  .American  Fence  in  the 
style  and  specification  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  i  WIRE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  ‘  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  S  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


the  Nsm  (GEHL 


SINCE  1859  . 

’'^^Ounrt  It 


POWER  TAKE-OFF 
HAMMER  MILL  DRIVE 


With  guard 
ramovad  to 
(how  V-Balt 
Driv* 


WRITE  TODAY 


for  Ml  doieription  of  Hih  tii»»  and  te^r 
Mvor,  ond  nomo  of  noorwt  Gold  doolf. 


ANOTHER  GEHL  ENGINEERING  ACHIEVEMENT 

Now . . .  the  high  efficiency  of  the  famous  Gehl  Mill  is 
stepped  up  even  higher  with  this  new  Power  Take-Off 
from  tractor.  It  increases  capacity  of  the  mill  as  much  as 
50Sf  with  the  same  power.  The  power  take-off  shaft  is 
coupled  to  a  multiple  V-Belt  Drive  (6  belts  instead  of  4)  at¬ 
tached  directly  to  hammer-mill . . .  eliminating  the  usual 
power  loss  caused  by  overly  tight  belts  and  belt  slippage. 

Handler,  Quick  and  Easy  to  Attach 
Can  be  had  complete  with  new  Gehl  Grind-All  Hammer  Mill . . . 
or  for  use  with  any  Gehl  No.  41  Mill  you  may  now  own.  With 
transport  truck,  which  is  optional,  you  can  store  the  mill  wherever 
you  want  to  .  . .  hitch  to  your  tractor  and  go  anywhere  to  grind. 

Manufacturers  of  famous  Gehl  Forage  Haroesters. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Depl.  AAJ-590,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 


There's  Nothing  Better  Than  a  GEHL! 
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THE  KENTUCKY  GATE 

(Lincoln  Automatic) 


For  Convenience  and  Beauty 
Complete  Protection  for  Stock 

A  well  constructed  gate  is  the  only  safe 
means  that  has  ever  been  devised  to  bar 
a  roadway  to  livestcxk.  The  Kentucky 
Gate  makes  it  unnecessar)-  to  get  out  of 
your  car,  open  the  gate,  go  back  and  get 
in  the  car,  drive  it  through,  get  out 
again  and  go  back  to  close  it. 

We  have  been  building  gates  for  more 
than  fitty  years  which  eliminate  this 
needless  waste  of  time  and  e.Tort. 

Send  for  complete  information 
and  prices. 

J.  R.  CLARK  &  SONS 

P.  O.  Box  596-A,  Lexington/  Ky. 


/I  ern  saddles,  bits, 

bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 


OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 


Caveson  sets.  Other  fine  horse  equip¬ 
ment. 


SHOW  HALTERS 


Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection  of  all  types. 
Cow  blankets  in  all 


sizes. 


Today,  as  for  the  past  49  years,  Boyt  is 
still  making  the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  hshing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boj’t  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


CRAFTSMEN  IN  LEATHER  AND  CANVAS 
Dwl  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 


IIO^  TO  BLY  A  IIKIFKK 

(Continued  from  page  87) 

even  though  his  oldest  boy  was  big  enough 
to  help  out  with  the  milking.  Since  he 
wasn’t  expanding  I  knew  that  I  wouldn’t 
be  ofTeied  his  culls  and  since  Nofzinger 
knew  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  artificial 
inseiTiination  co-op  we  knew  that  his 
animals  would  be  well  bic'd. 

“Heizingah  was  cultivating  corn  when 
we  drove  up.  but  he  took  time  off  to  take 
us  do\\n  to  the  pasture  to  look  at  the 
heifei's.  and  then  drove  the  two  oldest 
up  to  the  bain  for  us.  They  were  big 
growthy  animals  which  is  what  we  aie 
looking  for.  On  the  way  to  the  barn  I 
found  that  the  heifers  had  been  vaccinated 
for  bangs  disease  at  four  months,  but  that 
they  hadn’t  been  tested  for  bangs  or  TB 
within  the  month.  At  the  barn  we  put 
them  in  stanchions  and  I  checked  them 
to  make  sure  they  were  with  calf  and 
checked  to  see  that  their  teats  were  open. 

‘T  looked  into  their  mouths.  I  said  I 
was  looking  at  their  teeth  to  check  their 
age.  but  I  really  wanted  to  see  if  they 
had  had  their  tongues  cut  or  ringed  to 
break  thetn  from  self  sucking.  Heizingah 
showed  me  the  milking  records  on  the 
dam  and  the  slips  from  the  artificial  in¬ 
semination  co-op  which  gave  the  sire  of 
the  heifer  and  the  bull  to  which  she  was 
bred. 

“You  may  think  I  check  too  closely.” 
Brown  said,  “but  in  this  game  you  have  to. 
There  are  too  many  chances  of  being 
fooled.  The  other  day  I  looked  at  a  heifer 
that  was  already  in  the  barn.  She  handled 
well  and  looked  all  right,  but  somehow  I 
became  suspicious.  I  asked  the  tnan  to 
turn  her  out  of  the  stanchion.  He  argued  a 
bit.  but  finally  turned  her  out  and  she 
walked  right  into  a  door.  ‘This  heifer  is 
blind!’  I  said.  ‘^Vell,  she  may  be  a  little 
blind.’  he  told  me,  ‘but  then  they  don’t  use 
their  eyes  so  much  any  Tiiore.  They  stay  in 
the  barn  most  of  the  time  and  almost  everv’ 
barn  has  a  radio  these  days  so  they  don’t 
need  to  look  around  to  amuse  themselves.’ 

‘‘To  get  back  to  Heizingah;  his  heifers 
looked  good  to  me  and  we  agreed  on  a 
price.  I  bought  them  subject  to  their 
passing  a  negative  bangs  test.  That’s  the 
way  we  buy  heifers.”  Larry  Brown  con¬ 
cluded.  ‘‘  and  any  farmer  can  do  the  same 
if  he  wants  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding 
herds  where  they  are  not  selling  culls  and 
checking  the  individual  animals  and  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  open  for  trickf  Naturally,  we 
feel  that  buying  cattle  is  a  special  business 
and  that  it  would  pay  farmers  to  buy 
through  reliable  dealers.” 

‘‘The  men  that  sell  animals  seeTTi  to 
know  more  tricks  than  Houdini,”  says  L. 
L.  Brown,  enlarging  on  his  son’s  remark. 
“Only  the  other  day  we  bought  a  cow  that 
was  brought  in  here.  She  looked  like  a 
good  animal  even  though  she  was  covered 
with  mud.  When  the  men  were  brushing 
her  they  noticed  an  odd  bump  on  her  tail. 


(My  -f  OTTAWA 


7  Riding  Models  Available 

Representing  faTnous  OTTAWA  MULE 
TEAM  and  OTTAW’A  CHIEFTAIN 


Series.  Sizes  from  .S  to 20  HI*.  Mr.  Richards.  Florida, 
sa.vs:  "The  Mule  Team  Tractor  is  an  en»fineerinK 
masterpiece.  It  surpassed  my  highest  e.xpecta- 
tions."  Enirineered  for  lonjter  life.  Each  mmlelout- 
standinK  in  performance,  economy  and  lowest 
factory-to-user  prices.  All  have  auto  steerinK  and 
excellent  visibility.  No  liner  tractors  made.  Plenty 
of  implements  for  mowing,  plowing,  discintr.  har¬ 
rowing. plantin);.  sprayinK.  sawing,  etc.  Designed 
for  home  use.  gardeners,  farmers, 
orchardists.  iKiultr.vmen,  munici- 
i  palities  and  estates.  OTTAWA 
CHIEFTAIN  .S  HP  model 
(at  left)  has  shorte.st  turnini? 
iga  radius  of  any  riding  tractor, 
t  G)  )  A  glutton  for  work. 

Priced  at  .  .  .  only 

Ottawa  Walking -Type  Tractors 

No  irarden  too  small  for  this  sturdy  walkinsr-typc 
tractor.  Pays  for  itself  in  short  time  Powerful  mo¬ 
tor  does  all  the  hard  work  and  dcs-s  it  easily  and 
quickly.  Many  improved  low  cost  attachments  to 
choose  from.  Ck)mplete.  less  tools.  Only  $119.00. 

Write  for  FREE  details  on 
walkin»r-type  and  ridinir  mod¬ 
els.  Promptness  is  important 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

4-0S9  Gorden  St.,  bttcwo,  Rons. 


YOUR  NAME  on  mail  box  plate 


The  Original  moiUbox  name  plate  you  tee  every¬ 
where.  Raised/  shiny  IVs"  letters  against  baked-on 
wrinkle  background.  Lifetime  Ouolity,  up  to  18 
letters,  easily  attached.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Only  $2.50  complete  — will  send  C.  O.  D.  plus 
postage.  Agents  Wanted.  McCONNELL  BROS.,  Rt. 
3,  Oepf.  C-17  SpringReld,  Mfinoit. 


CHICKS 

With  lh« 
HICH  I.  a 
(/nherited 
Qualit/) 


FOR  FLOCKS 
LARGE  or  SMALL 

('ohh’s  truly  ureat  .'^ex- 
Link  millets  fruin  Maos., 
r.  S.  Pulloruiii  riean  sIiH-k  hrin;; 
ynii  .-unirisinK  IHahility  an«l  pro* 
iluptinn  ability.  HeKanlless  the 
size  of  your  flock,  you'll  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extra  profits  these  Birds 
can  xive  you. 

Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Breeder  of 
New  Hampshires  and  of  Barred 
Rocks  Since  1916. 


COBB’S  PiDiGRBio  CHICKS,  Inc. 

BOX  EZ3  CONCORD,  MASS. 


OPERATES  — LOW  TEMPERATURE 
—  HIGH  AIR  VOLUME 


DRIES  ALL  CROPS 


.  CORN  .  nANim  .  HAY 


Gat  crap  caadHiaaiai  facts  taday  — WRITE  OEPT:  FQ-I 


HABCO  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Nebr. 
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We  examined  her  more  closely  and  found  that  it 
was  friction  tape.  VVe  took  the  tape  off  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  her  tail  was  wired  on.” 

“.\nother  trick  is  to  disguise  a  light  quarter  by 
not  milking  that  quarter  the  day  before  the  animal 
is  shown.  Her  udder  will  look  level  and  can  be 
milked  out  without  showing  the  light  quarter. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  tricks  that  we  have 
run  into  and  probably  dozens  more  we  haven’t 
seen  yet.  The  point  is  that  these  tricks  most  often 
go  with  mature  cows  rather  than  with  heifers.  We 
feel  that  buying  heifers  from  a  good  farm  with  a 
good  herd,  where  they  have  been  fed  well  and 
where  the  farmer  isn’t  holding  back  his  best  ani¬ 
mals,  the  buyer  is  taking  no  more  risk  than  the 
farmer  who  raises  his  own.” 

In  a  field  that  is  so  filled  with  trickery  there 
are  few  trade  secrets  that  Brown  or  any  other 
reliable  dealer  has  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
True,  he  would  not  willingly  reveal  the  names  of 
his  spotters  for  they  are  his  eyes  and  ears  and  a 
most  important  cog  in  his  business,  but  he  will  be 
perfectly  candid  in  telling  you  how  prices  are  set. 
During  all  times,  of  course,  the  price  of  beef  cre¬ 
ates  a  floor  or  support  price  for  dair\’  heifers.  With 
beef  high,  as  it  has  been  during  recent  years,  the 
beef  price  has  been  controlling  during  flush 
.seasons  of  milk.  During  such  periods,  the  price 
formula  would  be:  the  beef  price,  plus  an  extra  fee 
for  potential  productive  ability.  During  other 
seasons  of  the  year  the  old  law  of  supply  and 
demand  (which  has  never  been  repealed)  deter¬ 
mines  the  price  of  the  dairy  heifer.  The  beef  price 
and  the  supply  and  demand  will  set  the  back¬ 
ground  for  each  sale,  but  individual  size,  quality, 
flesh,  conformation,  and  stage  of  pregnancy  will 
be  the  individual  factors  that  set  the  price. 

“Once  the  animal  is  bought.”  Larry  Brown  says, 
“the  buyer  starts  running  into  additional  expenses. 
First  there  are  trucking  charges  to  transport  the 
animal  to  an  assembly  point  and  then  to  take  all 
the  animals  in  the  area  to  Cincinnati,  then  we 
have  a  commission  to  pay  to  the  spotter,  our  own 
personal  expense  on  a  buying  trip,  and  a  veterinary 
fee  for  the  TB  test  and  for  drawing  the  blood 
samples  which  arc  analyzed  by  the  State  Labora¬ 
tory  for  Bangs.  Naturally  these  expenses  will  vary 
according  to  the  distance  the  animals  must  be 
shipped  and  the  number  we  are  able  to  pick  up 
on  a  single  trip,  but  the  expense  up  to  the  time 
we  get  them  to  Cincinnati,  will  run  from  $12  to 
$25  a  head,  which  is  lower  than  a  private  buyer 
could  manage.  When  we  sell  the  animal,  we  try 
to  realize  a  $10  net  profit  on  each  head  and  de¬ 
pend  on  a  large  volume  business  to  keep  us  going.” 

These  price  factors  work  well  when  grade  cattle 
are  being  bought,  but  when  registered  animals  are 
being  bought  and  sold  the  intangible  value  of  a 
pedigree  enters  the  picture  and  must  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  heifer. 

John  Watlington.  the  dairyman,  who  has  bought 
both  heifers  and  mature  cows,  sums  up  his  experi¬ 
ences,  “Not  all  of  the  heifers  have  been  good  pro¬ 
ducers:  but  as  a  whole,  they  have  been  satisfactorv’. 
Many  of  these  Holstein  heifers  have  milked  above 
50  pounds  per  day  and  as  they  become  mature 
cows  they  have  milked  60  or  more  pounds.  When 
cattle  are  needed,  I  consider  the  heavy,  springing 
heifer  as  the  best  buy;  then,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  every  dairyman  should  institute  a  good 
breeding  program  and  raise  his  own  replacements.” 


Across  the  fields  of 
waving  grain:  VEZELAY 
with  its  12-century 
basilica,  towers  on 
a  1000-foot  plateau. 
140  miles  from  Paris. 


More 
to  see 


after  the  summer  rush,  “sightsee,”  meet 
the  people,  study  farm  methods  in  the  Thrift  Seasoit 


Sightseeing  can  be  extra  fun  after  the  summer’s  rush  when  life  is  more  normal.  And 
when  the  thrift  season  rates  go  into  effect  you'll  be  surprised  how  inexpensive  a 
trip  to  France  can  be.  Actually  a  comfortable  hotel  room  and  three  excellent  meals 
in  the  provinces  will  probably  cost  no  more  than  the  room  itself  in  a  big  city 
American  hotel.  And  prices  everywhere  are  lower  bv  comparison. 


AN  OUTDOOR  RESTAURANT  IN  PARIS 


There’s  so  much  to  do  and  see  if  you  wish.  Or  you  can  sit  and  sip  coffee  at  a  side¬ 
walk  “cafe”  and  talk  to  your  neighbour.  Learn  how  the  French  live  .  .  .  you'll 
enjoy  it.  What  they  think  about.  And  learn,  too,  how  they  farm.  Ask  us  how  it 
can  be  arranged  for  you  to  inspect  various  types  of  agriculture,  if  you  wish. 


A  BRETON  "PARDON" 


PICTURESQUE  PAIMPOL 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  San  FRanCiSCC  viOnTREAw 


For  reservalion.s.  see  your  travel  agent  who  can  tell  you  about  s|)ecially  planned 
Farmers'  FriendshipTours.  Or  for  booklets, address  Dept. FI,  Box  221  NewYork  10. 


ENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 


A  SERVICE  AGENCY  OF  THE  MINISTRY  OF  PUBUC  WORKS.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TOURISM 
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when  buying  sprinklers 
investigate  .  .  . 

SKINNER 


^  135  H.  mttKfmum  €9v»rmp» 


”fhe  Quality  line” 


A  complete  range  of  agricultural  sprin* 
klers — from  3  GPM  to  410  GPM.  Skinner 
agricultural  sprinklers  are  sturdy  and 
compact,  made  from  accurately  machined 
brass,  bronze  and  stainless  steel  parts. 
Write  for  literature  and  name  of  nearest 
distributor  of  Skinner  sprinklers. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 

200  Water  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


CKINNER 

cDystem 

OF  IRRIGATION 


Hyper-Jet 


HYPER-JET 
does  a 
better  iob 


If  yours  is  a  shallow  well,  your  best 
pump  buy  is  Universal’s  new,  amaz¬ 
ingly  efficient  Hyper-Jet.  This  rugged, 
compact  water  system  is  engineered 
throughout  for  watch-like  precision  in 
operation.  It’s  smooth-running,  quiet. 
Produces  maximum  pressures  and  ca¬ 
pacities  with  minimum  horsepower. 
Completely  self-priming,  with  or  with¬ 
out  pressure  tank.  Readily  converted 
to  a  deep  well  water  system.  Low  cost. 

Send 


j  UNIVERSAL  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  Q  9 
■  I44U  San  Pablo  Avenue,  Berkley  2,  California 
I  Please  send  illustrated  literature  on  Universal  Pumps 
I  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  Universal  Dealer, 

!  RFD _ City _ Stale _ 


1 


I  .MOL'SETOVt  N 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

!  While  mice  are  the  farmers’  competitors 
they  are  the  mainstay  of  the  fur  trade, 

I  for  in  the  north  the  furbearers  live  largely 
on  mouse  meat.  Milady’s  furs,  if  they  are 
not  beaver,  muskrat  or  lamb,  are  most 
likely  converted  mice,  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  records  show  a  four  year  cycle 
in  fox,  lynx,  mink  and  weasel  pelts  with 
the  peak  a  year  after  an  abundance  of 
j  mice  in  Labrador,  Ungava  and  the  Arctic. 
During  the  years  of  abundance,  foxes 
won’t  bother  with  baited  traps.  The  next 
year  when  mice  decline,  the  furbearers 
which  have  become  plentiful,  are  hungry 
and  the  trappers  thrive.  The  years  after 
I  that,  the  mouse  supply  becomes  desper¬ 
ately  short  and  famine  reduces  the  carni¬ 
vores.  Then  trapper,  trader,  and  Indian 
have  a  bad  year. 

.\s  Walt  Whitman  said,  mouse  is 
a  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of 
infidels.”  and  the  mysters-  of  mouse  cycles 
has  still  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  cycles  tend  to  run  in  terms  of  1 1 
years  with  sub-cycles  of  three  and  a  half 
years.  The  cycles  end  in  epidemics  of 
mouse  diseases  spread  by  overcrowding. 
^Vhcn  food  and  weather  are  favorable 
I  most  of  the  young  grow  up;  when  disease 
is  rampant  only  the  disease  resistant  sur- 
survive. 

No  scientist  has  been  able  to  find  any 
social  organization  or  division  of  labor 
in  the  mouse  world.  .Although  they  live 
crowded  lives,  each  mouse  looks  out  for 
himself.  There  is  no  family  unit  save  for 
the  brief  nest  period.  Fatherhood  is  but 
a  brief  rendezvous. 

ViV  Turn  Our  Back 

In  the  war  to  control  the  raids  of  mice, 
man  has  as  usual  turned  his  back  on  his 
j  best  allies;  his  ever-ready  shotgun  is  the 
I  mouse’s  best  friend.  The  mouse’s  predators 
!  include:  wolves,  lynxes,  foxes,  badgers, 
raccoons,  jxissums,  skunks,  weasels,  mink 
and  shrews,  dogs  and  cats,  hawks,  owls, 
buzzards,  shrikes,  cuckoos,  crows,  herons, 
bitterns,  storks,  ibises,  gulls  and  snakes; 
quite  a  formidable  list.  Of  these  the  most 
effective  seem  to  be  weasels,  foxes,  skunks, 
hawks  and  owls,  with  the  weasel  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  They  seem  to  kill  mice  for 
the  sheer  love  of  killing  and  will  often 
leave  far  more  corpses  than  they  can  cat. 
Every  weasel  probably  kills  several  hun¬ 
dred  mice  per  year.  .An  occasional  pullet 
as  a  sacrificial  offering  ii  a  cheap  price 
for  such  invaluable  assistance. 

Means  of  controlling  mice  have  varied 
from  sacrifices  to  Apollo  of  the  ancients, 
to  the  employment  by  France  of  Louis 
Pasteur.  Pasteur  developied  the  fiirst  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  by  introducing  bacterial 
cultures  of  diseases  into  mouse  communi¬ 
ties.  .A  special  type  of  mouse  typhus  has 
since  been  used  in  France,  but  with  var>’- 
ing  degrees  of  success. 

Without  aiming  to,  farmers  kill  thou¬ 
sands  of  mice  each  year  by  plowing  and 
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Buy  our  bearing 
age“STATE  IN- 
SPECTED  ”  Stock. 

Have  fruit  to  eat 
and  sell  within  60 
days,  this  year. 

Why  Wait? 

BRUNS  MARVEL 

I  The  sweetest,  most  'Acid-Free  ' 
everbearing  strawberry.  For  folks  who  can't  eat 
strawberries.  See  Special  half  price  otfer  below. 

MORTGAGE 'LIFTER  — Extra  early  Black 

Raspberry.  Offered  exclusively  by  us. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Grow  large  as  a  nickel. 

Sweet.  Easy  to  grow. 

STREAMLINER  Everbearing  Strawberry. 

3  crops  in  18  months.  Bears  June  to 
winter. 


.  Spiaal  -ttl 
F4,  Acquanted'Ottn.^  ^ 

KBRUNS  MARVEL 
'  Acid  Free 
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Box  353,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 
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New  Jersey 


FLAME  GUNS 

4  4  5 

Gal. 
2000*  F 
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Kills 
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Weeds 

10  Day 
Trial 


WANT  TO  BE  HAPPY 
NEXT  SUMMER? 

Order  Nichols  New  Hamp* 
thires  repUc^ietsi  chicks  or 
hatching  eegt  now.  Vigorous 
Fall-haiched  .Nithols  strain 
pullets  will  lay  big  eggs  next  Spring  and 
Summer  when  prices  start  climbing.  These 
eggs  hatch  and  produce  rhirks  that  broiler 
growers  ex-erywhere  prefor  for  vitality, 
growth,  fast  feathering,  and  heavy  meat 
We're  booking  now,  and  early  orders  get 
preference.  Don't  kirk  yourself  later,  order 
today.  N.  H.,  U.  $.  Approx cd^Pullorum 
Clean. 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC 
— —  KINGSTON. 


BOX  31 


MORE  MONEY  IN 

SHORTHORNS 

For  Breeding— For 


Breeding— I 
Feeding 

America's  oldest  and 
most  profitable  breed  of 
cattle  offer  greater  size,  fast¬ 
est  gains,  (fuiet,  easy-hand- 
lingdispositionsand  widest 
adaptability,  (^heck  mod¬ 
ern  Shonhorn  perform¬ 
ance  records  including 
carloi  and  single  steer 
Grand  Uhampionships 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS.  Write 
us  for  illustrated  literature  and 
lists  of  member-breeders  who 
can  supply  you  with  seed  stock. 
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t  ultivating.  and  clean  tillage  and  frequent  ' 
plowing  are  often  suggested  as  mouse 
control  methods.  Other  means  of  keeping 
mice  under  control  include  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  such  predators  as  hawks  and  owls,  | 
weasels,  and  harmless  snakes,  fl(K)ding  of 
lowlands,  spreading  of  poisons,  and  gas-  j 
sing.  Calcium  cyanide  and  carbon  disul-  ' 
phide  can  be  used  by  professional  exter-  ^ 
minators,  or  anyone  can  use  the  carbon  j 
monoxide  gas  from  his  car  or  tractor.  The 
gas  can  be  directed  into  the  mouse  city  by 
a  hose  reaching  from  the  exhaust  pipe  to  i 
beneath  a  tarpaulin.  These  are  suggestions 
that  have  been  advanced  by  scientists 
from  all  over  the  mouse  infested  part  of 
the  world,  and  science  still  works  to  find 
new  weapons  against  mice. 

It  is  certainly  apparent  that  a  little  | 
moderation  in  family  matters  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  mice  would  help  greatly.  It 
was  a  French  naturalist  who  suggested 
that  the  best  way  to  stop  mice  plagues  was 
to  trap  the  mice,  kill  the  females  and  re¬ 
lease  the  males,  who  would  pester  the  re¬ 
maining  females  so  that  they  would  ! 
neglect  their  family  duties.  This  fantastic 
plan  has  not  had  a  fair  trial. 

THE  Al'  IHOR:  Miller  Stewart  who  writes  here  of  the 
held  mouse  in  his  first  Farm  Quarterly  article  is  a 
(Canadian  writer  and  naturalist.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Naturalists,  and  a  frequent  broad* 
caster  over  the  Canadian  Broadrastinit  Corporation.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  educated  in  United  States  schools  and  the  \ 
I’niversity  of  Toronto.  After  spendiiiK  25  years  in  business 
he  turned  to  the  typewriter  and  now  devotes  much  of  his  | 
time  to  writing  articles  for  .\meriran.  Canadian,  and  [ 
British  publications. 


Wisconsin  engineers  hove  found  through  long  experience  and  experimentation  that 
the  best  place  to  put  the  magneto,  not  only  for  convenient  accessibility  but  for  better 
ignition  performance  over  an  extended  period  of  time  is  on  the  OUTSIDE  .  .  .  with 
an  independent,  direct  drive  from  the  engine  to  the  Magneto.  The  Rotary  Type  high 
tension  magnetos  used  by  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  provide  the  greatest  pro¬ 
tection  against  ignition  troubles  because  the  Magneto  itself  is  a  complete,  inde¬ 
pendent  operating  unit  that  doesn’t  rely  on  an  unrelated  part  of  the  engine  for  its 
successful  operation.  It's  tightly  sealed  against  dust  and  moisture,  of  course,  so  it 
isn't  affected  by  wet  weather  or  snow  and  there  is  no  chance  of  it  getting  “fouled 
up”.  And  it's  equipped  with  an  Impulse  Coupling  that  provides  a  quick,  hot  spark 
for  easy  starting  in  any  weather,  in  any  climate,  a  feature  that  can’t  be 
incorporated  in  the  flywheel-type  magneto. 

Yes,  the  MAGNETO  is  important  .  .  .  both  as  to  type  and  placing  on  the 
engine.  It's  the  right  kind  and  in  the  right  ploce  on  Wisconsin  Heavy- 
Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines.  Specify  “Wisconsin"  for  your  3  to  30  hp. 
power  needs  .  .  .  Descriptive  literature  on  request. 


2-cylinder 


7  lot 3  hp. 


V-type  4-cy1. 
15-to  30  hp. 


MOST  II 

H.P.  HOURS 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 


7  V,  /» 


Perhaps  you  have  never  given  much  thought  to  the  placing  of 
a  Magneto  on  an  engine,  nor  whether  it's  of  the  “flywheel"  or 
“Rotary"  type.  It’s  an  important  point  because  the  magneto  is  really  the  heart  of 
the  engine.  When  it  fails,  your  power  fails. 


WISCONSIH  ^ 

HEAVY-DUTY  (pooled-  W 

ENGINES  I 

Have  a  Rotary-Type  • 
OUTSIDE  MAGNETO 


P.4STLRK  FOR  POULTRY 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

whether  or  not  it  is  pastured  or  has  been 
cut,  since  some  vitamins  deteriorate 
rapidly  after  cutting.  The  six  important 
vitamins  are:  (1)  Carotene  (which  is 
converted  into  vitamin  after  it  is  con¬ 
sumed) — necessaiy  for  growth,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  hatchability,  and  as  a  preventative 
of  eye  diseases;  (2)  vitamin  B,  (thiamine) 
for  growth,  appetite,  and  health;  (.^) 
vitamin  Bj  or  G  (riboflavin) — for  hatch- 
ability,  growth,  full  feed  utilization,  and 
to  prevent  curled  toe  paralysis;  (4)  vita¬ 
min  K — to  prevent  hemorrhages;  (5)  vita¬ 
min  B,;  (pyridoxine) — a  dietary  require¬ 
ment  of  poultry’ ;  and  (6) vitamin  D — for 
the  formation  of  bones,  feathers,  and  egg¬ 
shells  and  to  prevent  rickets.  Even  though 
their  feed  may  not  supply  all  the  vitamin 
1)  recjuired,  chickens  ranging  outdoors  will 
not  need  vitamin  I)  supplements  in  their 
ration  because  of  their  being  exposed  to 
the  ultraviolet,  antirichitic  rays  of  direct 
sunshine. 


.MineraU  In  Forage 

Essential  minerals,  sue  h  as  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  which  are  required  for  proper 
bone  and  feather  development,  are  also 
found  in  forage  crops,  particularly  in 
plants  kept  in  growing,  immature  stage  by 
repeated  cutting  or  growing.  Some  of  the 
other  vitamins  found  in  green  feed,  such 
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Whether  or  not  you  own  Guernseys,  you’ll 
find  valuable  tips  on  breeding  and  milk  production 
in  this  complete  1950  Kit,  available  through  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Packed  with  practical  facts  and  figures  and  market  data  — 
this  timely  Kit  will  prove  useful  to  anyone  interested  in 
breeding,  buying,  selling  or  dairying. 

And  remember,  Guernsey  Cattle  and  premium-priced  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  Milk  have  proved  a  dtpenJable  source  of  better  income 
in  countless  cases. 

Th*  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 

556  Grove  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  the  1 950  GUERNSEY  Information  Kit: 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 
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For  Bigger  and  Better  Crop 
IRRIGATE  WITH  .  .  . 

THE  MOULTON 

Portable  Irrigation  System 


MOULTON  OUlCK-COUPLER 


Easily  connected  and  disconnected  trom^  cen- 
Ijter  ot  pipe  25®  angle  at  every  joint.  Hinged 
handles  on  all  pipe 

•  COMPLETE  SYSTEMS 
ji  •  ENGINEERED  FOR  ANY  FIELD 
ii  •  SIZED  TO  FIT  ALL  NEEDS 
i  •  LIGHTWEIGHT  ALUMINUM  AND 
I  STEEL  PIPE 

iCoupler  and  pipe  a  welded  one-piece  unit. 
I  No  bolts,  clamps  or  rivets.  Completely  weid- 
ied  tor  trouble-tree  service. 

ALSO  PUMPING  UNITS  &  SPRINKLERS 

I  Send  tor  FREE  Information 

Moulton  IRRIGATION  CO. 


Mfrt.  ot  Portable  Irrigation  Systems 


WITHROW,  MINN.,  DEPT.  W 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


More 

PREMIUM  QUALITY 
FULL-SIZED  FRUIT 

Cesier-le-corc-tor  frees 
heiher  yuu  wane  larfser 
yields  per  acre  —  harvests 
commandinfi  hifihesi  market 
prices— or  luscious  fruit  for 
your  own  table.  Dwarf 
Kruit  Trees  are  mure  profit¬ 
able  stocks  fur  you. 

Larly  bearinft  at  2  to  3  vears  of  a^e  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees)  ;  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick;  no  expensive  power  equip¬ 
ment  ;  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

Order  direct  from  the  grower.  Choice  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums  and  other  size- 
controlled  stocks.  Apples  grafted  on  true  East 
Mailing  rootstocks,  Sius.  I  to  IX,  to  meet  special 
needs. 

Also  learn  about  ESPALIERS  (TRAINED 
ERLTT  TREES) —decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for 
trellis,  wall  or  hedge. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  F-1 

The  Vi  hat.  \\  hen,  Vi'here  &  How  in  the  Plant¬ 
ing  &  Care  of  Dwarf  &  Trained  Fruit  Trees 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT 

Port  Chester  •  New  York 


as  vitamin  E.  found  in  wheat  perm  oil,  are 
now  thouplit  to  be  relatively  unimportant 
to  poultry. 

Paslure  Management 

Poultry  pastures  should  be  developed 
on  well-drained,  fertile  land  at  least  .’)00 
f(‘et  from  the  nearest  poultry  house  for 
(ontrol  of  possible  diseases,  and  should  be 
supplit'd  with  pood  drinking  water  for  the 
flcH  k.  The  area  should  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  lots  to  permit  the  birds  being 
moved  from  one  range  to  the  other  every 
four  to  six  weeks.  This  moving  from  range 
to  range  has  the  advantage  of  providing 
fresh  green  feed  for  a  longer  jJeriod  of 
time,  espec  ially  if  annual  crops  are  being 
usc'd  for  pasture.  Rotating  the  range  is  also 
of  great  help  in  cutting  down  on  diseases 
and  parasite  infestation.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  customary  to  keep  the  flock 
moving  on  each  of  the  ranges  by  moving 
all  shelters,  feeders  and  roosts  at  weekly 
intervals. 

Most  farmers  know  that  in  the  world  of 
poultry,  chickens  have  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  Typhoid  Maiy  and  that 
turkeys  should  not  be  put  on  a  range  that 
has  been  used  for  chickens.  If  they  are  to 
avoid  heavy  turkey  losses  due  to  black- 
h('ad  disease,  poultiAinen  must  plow  and 
reseed  or  vacate  for  at  least  two  years  land 
that  has  been  used  for  chicken  pasture. 

Variety  In  Pastures 

Many  crops  are  used  for  poultry  pas¬ 
tures.  among  them  alfalfa,  blueprass 
brome  grass,  bermuda  grass,  sudan  grass, 
soybeans,  white,  sweet,  and  ladino  clovers, 
lespedeza.  rye  grass,  vetch,  cowpeas,  rape, 
and  the  cereals,  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rye, 
millet  and  sorghum.  Most  poultrymen  pre¬ 
fer  a  pasture  mixture  that  will  contain 
several  of  the  pasture  plants  such  as  alfalfa 
and  grass,  lespedeza  or  clover  and  rye  grass 
small  grain  and  vetch.  Such  a  mixture  will 
extend  the  pasture  season.  The  season 
could  be  extended  too  long,  however — 
frozen  greens  should  never  be  fed  to 
poultrv’ ;  such  feed  can  cause  sickness  and 
serious  losses.  Sunflowers  or  corn  are  often 
planted  along  the  division  fences  for  shade 
during  the  grazing  season  and  for  their 
sc'ed  later  on. 

In  order  to  minimize  their  disease  and 
and  parasite  problems,  some  poultrymen 
prefer  annual  pastures  that  arc  deep 
plowed  and  reseeded  each  year.  Fertilizing 
and  irrigating  poultiy  pastures,  when 
these  practices  seemc*d  called  for,  has  been 
found  to  pay.  Poultr\-  manure,  however, 
on  fully  stocked  pasture  will  usually  be  suf- 
.  ficient  to  build  up  the  soil  fertility. 

^’ields  of  young  pasture  crops  vary 
widely  due  to  soil  and  weather  conditions, 
irrigation  and  other  factors.  In  the  state  of 
^Vashington  a  check  was  made  of  poultry- 
pastures  to  detennine  the  pounds  per  1000 
square  feet  of  land.  .Alfalfa  ran  from  354 
pounds  to  850  pounds;  clover  and  grass 
mixture.  350  to  450:  cereals.  100  to  2.50; 
Sudan  grass.  150  to  350;  and  rape,  250  to 
350. 
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Notional  Bond  A  Tog  Co.,  0«pt.  6>158,  Newport,  Ky. 


^ertd  CiuU^cmand 

Pollod  Shurthorna  arc  fa^t  bcoomliiK  the  >\or|tr)» 
popular  farm  rattle  !>erau!»e  their  Inherent  ohararlei- 
Ntlra  to  rcFxpond.  the  IteHt  of  all  tteef  breeds  to  all  nat¬ 
ural  farm  conditions.  Their  versatility  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They 
otTer  the  greatest  weight  across  the  scales  ftir  their 
board  and  keep  In  the  shortest  period  of  time.  )tivlnif 
MUlckest  return  on  land  and  cattle  Investment.  Polled 
•shorthorn  values  ha\e  Increased  8-I-I  per  head  o\er  the 
^ame  period  last  year.  Write  for  FKEK  INKOKM.ATION 
about  Polled  Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 
SubscrllFe  to  Shorthorn  W«irld.  -R-ml-mtuithly .  8  J  for  1  >r. 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Orpt.  sot  U.  S.  Yard.  Chicaso,  9,  III. 


7  MODELS- $99.00  UP 


Greatest  offer  ever  made.  A  Buzz-Master 
to  fit  your  needs  and  your  pocketbook. 
Made  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  firm 
in  the  business.  Made  by  men  with  the 
know-how.  Cuts  anything  from  brush  to 

biiz  trees.  Endorsed  by  (jonservation  experts.  Most 
u.seful  saws  ever  built.  Pulley  for  belt  work.  Send 
for  FREE  detalLs  now.  Now  in  our  46th  year. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.,  1-089  Walnut  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Writ*  /or  FREE  fold- 
tr  on  proven  lion  of 
milk -bom*  dteeaeee 
and  detail*  of  IV  Day 
TRIAL  OF^R! 


Your  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


SAFffAKV 

Horn*  Milk  and  Craom 

PAsreuRiziR 

i«t)ieonl|/  home  pasteuriz¬ 
er  with  MOTOR-DRIVEN 
AGITATOR  snd  ALL- 
OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  complete  bacteria  kill 
•  and  betterflavor... features 
required  in  commercial 
pasteurizers.  Be  sure  you 

fret  the  finest!  Your  fami- 
y’s  health  depends  on  it! 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 

Saffard  Division 
Grand  Sheet  Metal  Products  Co. 
2503  W.  24tti  8t.,  Chicago  8.  Ill 
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I'he  carrying  capacity  of  an  acre  of 
pasture  naturally  depends  on  the  crop  and 
its  condition  and  the  type  of  bird  that  is 
being  pastured.  Good  pasture  is  generally 
figured  as  carrsing  !>()0  to  300  growing 
( hi(  kens  per  acre,  or  125  to  250  laying 
hens,  or  100  to  200  turkeys. 

fJreen  feed  plants  arc  succulent,  highly 
palatable,  and  rich  in  nutrients  during 
their  voung  growing  stage:  after  blossom¬ 
ing  most  of  them  lose  much  of  the 
nuti  itiveness  and  palatableness  which 
characterised  the  young  shoots  and  grasses. 
Kentucky  experimenters  found  that  lay¬ 
ing  hens  re(|uired  20  per  cent  less  concen¬ 
trates  when  pastured  on  young  bluegrass 
as  ( ompared  to  dry  lot  hens,  but  when  the 
grass  matured,  the  hens  ate  so  little  that 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  feed  and  that  of  the  dry  lot 
birds.  If  the  range  is  under-stocked  it 
should  be  mowed  several  times  during  the 
grazing  season  to  prevent  the  plants  reach¬ 
ing  the  heading  stage  and  to  stimulate 
new  growth. 

One  enterprising  poultry  farmer  has 
added  an  element  of  profit  in  the  solution 
to  the  pasture  mowing  problem.  He  lets 
sheep  do  it  for  him.  Finding  that  there 
wen-  no  diseases  that  the  sheep  could  give 
his  ( hickens  or  the  chickens  pass  on  to  the 
sheep,  he  installed  a  small  herd  of  Suffolk 
ewes  which  he  moves  from  pasture  to  pas¬ 
ture  ahead  of  the  chickens  to  keep  the 
gravs  clipped. 

Grass  Silage  For  Chickens 

If  grass  silage  is  being  made  for  other 
livestock  on  the  farm,  poultiA-  can  share 
this  succulent  winter  feed  just  as  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  cattle.  If  no  silo  is  available, 
or  if  grass  silage  is  being  made  for  poultry 
alone,  somewhat  different  methods  may  be 
used  in  preparing  silage  for  chickens. 
While  silage  for  livestock  usually  is  made 
from  crops  hanested  shortlv  before  ma¬ 
turity.  poultry  silage,  to  be  rich  in  proteins, 
should  be  prepared  from  immature  grasses, 
legumes,  or  cereals.  The  plants  should  be 
( ut  before  blooming  and  should  be  more 
finely  chopped  than  would  be  done  for 
cattle. 

Poultrs’  silage  can  be  preserved  from 
second  and  third  cutting  alfalfa,  young 
grass,  or  clover  to  produce  an  easily 
digested  protein  feed  that  is  rich  in  vita¬ 
min  and  Bj.  simple  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  grass  is  to  cut  it  in  '/4-inch 
lengths:  let  it  wilt  to  reduce  the  moisture 
content  from  around  80  per  cent  to 
around  65  per  cent ;  then  pack  it  into 
clean,  air-tight  barrels.  Mixed  with  the 
(hopped  grass  as  it  is  put  into  each  50 
gallon  barrel,  are  four  gallons  of  molasses 
which  have  been  diluted  with  16  gallons 
of  water.  The  molasses,  ru  h  in  the  fer¬ 
mentable  carbohydrates  which  green  feeds 
lack,  greatly  improves  the  quality  and 
palatability  of  the  silage.  The  barrel  lid, 
which  must  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
c  ontainer’s  opening,  is  pressed  down  into 
the  grass-fillc»d  barrel  with  300  tc  400 


MARLOW  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


MARLOW  PUMPS  •  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Manutacturmrs  of  Quality  Pumps  for  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


These  pumps  embody  the  latest  features  for  modern  sprin¬ 
kler  irrigation.  Marlows  ore  new — designed  especially  for 
today's  new  pressure  and  capacity  requirements.  They  will 
supply  water  dependably  and  are  thrifty  and  virtually 
maintenance-free  in  operation.  Equipped  with  engines 
that  have  the  latest  safety  features. 

Marlow  Centrifugal  Irrigation  Pumps  are  available  in 
12  models,  sizes  2-  to  6-inch,  inckding  two  models 
designed  specifically  for  the  new  2-  and  3-acre 
sprinklers.  Capacities  50  to  1500  GPM;  pressures 
30  to  200  PSI.  Gosoline  and  Diesel  engine 
driven.  Skid  mounted  or  with  steel  wheels  or 
rubber  tires. 


Write  for  irrigation  facts  and  full  information. 


GARDEN 

TRACTOR 


tractors  priced 
from  oniy 


$14950 


fob  fattory 


e  Enjoy  extra  ben- 
elil  by  using  Brea- 
dy  Tractor  this  Fall 
and  Winter  .  .  .  then 
next  Spring,  get  the 
gardening  attach¬ 
ments. 

Use  Breadv  with: 

SNOW  PLOW  (also 
used  as  light  bulldozer);  CUTTER-BAR — mows 
high  weeds,  fields:  AIR  COMPRESSOR  — 
sprays  paint,  insecticides,  fills  tires.  Complete 
line  of  implements  available  lor  all-season  use. 
4  tractor  models  to  choose  from.  (2  H.P.  and 
3  H.P.) 


WRITE  TODAY 
lor  tree  {older  and 
name  ol  nearest  dealer 


TRACTOR  &  IMPLEMENT  CO. 


BOX  202 


SOLON,  OHIO 
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FARMERS! 


After  your  harvest  is  in 

come  and  reap 
a  rich  harvest  in 


•  BreaK  new  ground  this  Fall 
.  .  .  when  your  barns  are  full,  and 
the  long  Summer’s  work  is  behind 
you!  Come  to  Britain  and  exchange 
ideas  with  your  “cousins”  who  work 
the  soil. 

•  Wherever  they  live,  farmers 
understand  each  other  .  .  .  and  in 
Britain  ours  speak  your  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Who  better  than  you  and 
they  together  can  plant  fresh  seeds 
of  friendship? 

•  You’ll  bring  home  a  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  happy  memories  from  this 
old  and  fertile  land.  While  find¬ 
ing  the  farmers  of  Britain  eager 
for  your  viewpoint,  you’ll  be  sure 
to  pick  up  some  useful  tips  your¬ 
selves.  You’ll  attend  exciting 
events,  visit  historic  places.  And 
you’ll  be  amazed  how  far  each 
dollar  goes! 

PLAN  NOW  WITH  THE  HELP  OF 
YOUR  NEAREST  TRAVEL  AGENT 
...HIS  SERVICES  ARE  FREE! 

He  will  tell  you  about  the  success  of  last 
year’s  special  “Farmer  Friendship  Tours  to 
britain,”  and  give  you  full  details  of  both 
escorted  and  independent  tours  planned  for 
Fall.  Ask  him,  too,  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature  on  Britain. 

Or  write  to  BKITISH  TKAVEL 
CENTRE  (Farm  Tours  Divi¬ 
sion),  336  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


where  no  journey  is  far 

. . .  and  your  dollar  goes  farther 


pound  weights.  .\s  the  grass  settles,  more 
of  it  must  be  added  to  keep  the  barrel  full 
and  tightly  packed,  .\fter  settling  a  few 
days,  an  airtight  lid.  or  a  double  layer  of 
tarpaper,  is  put  on  top  of  the  container 
which  should  then  be  stored  for  three 
months  in  a  cellar  or  cool  pit. 

When  the  silage  barrel  is  opened,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  top  layer  will  be  slightly 
mouldy  and  should  be  discarded.  The 
ciderlike  smelling  ensilage  that  remains 
may  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  two  to  five 
pounds  daily  to  each  100  laying  hens  and 
up  to  12  pounds  per  100  to  turkeys. 

\Vhen  fed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
100  laying  hens,  silage  may  cause  a 
darkening  of  the  color  of  the  egg  yolks. 
This  discoloration  does  not  affect  the  eggs 
of  all  hens  and  may  disappear  after  a  few 
days.  If  it  does  not,  the  amount  of  silage 
fed  should  be  reduced.  It  isn’t  that  the 
darker  color  of  the  yolk  is  bad  in  itself — it 
actually  means  that  the  egg  has  more  food 
value — but  dark  yolked  eggs  will  bring  a 
lower  grade  on  the  market. 

^lix  Silage  and  .Mash 

The  usual  method  of  feeding  grass  silage 
is  to  mix  it  with  the  dry  mash.  Small 
amounts  of  the  silage  are  mixed  with  the 
mash  to  begin  with  and  the  amount  is  then 
increased  from  day  to  day  until  the  full 
ration  is  being  fed.  One  Ohio  farmer, 
ignores  the  gradual  approach  and  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  dry  mash,  feeds  his  chickens  the 
same  grass  silage  he  feeds  his  cows — and 
he  feeds  it  to  them  straight.  They  eat  it 
readily. 

.Andreus  Jacobson,  the  transplanted  Nor¬ 
wegian  poultryman,  was  following  old  es¬ 
tablished  European  custom  when  he  put 
his  Utah  chickens  on  pasture.  \  visitor  in 
Scotland,  where  most  poultrs-  is  battery 
housed  during  the  productive  period,  re¬ 
ports.  “I  saw  hundeds  of  movable  poultrs’ 
houses  with  attached  enclosures  out  in  the 
pastures.  I  asked  why  they  followed  this 
pasture  practice  and  was  surprised  when 
the  proverbially  close-fisted  Scotsman  an¬ 
swered.  ‘First,  for  the  health  of  the  flock: 
second,  to  save  money  on  feed.”  The 
system  followed  in  Scotland  calls  for  a 
daily  move  of  the  poultrv-  house  so  that 
the  chicks,  which  are  put  out  to  pasture  at 
five  weeks  of  age.  do  not  spend  more  than 
24  hours  on  any  one  piece  of  land. 

.American  poultrymen  probably  never 
will  find  it  worth  while  fo  build  silos,  but, 
where  land  is  available,  they  may  turn 
more  and  more  to  pasture  and,  in  the  cool 
of  the  egg  cellar,  may  store  barrels  of 
succulent  silage. 


THE  .\L'THOR:  Born  in  Austria  at  thf  turn  of  the 
century  and  educated  at  the  I'echnical  Colleae  and  the 
L'niversity  of  V'ienna.  Rudolph  Seiden  had  established 
himself  as  a  chemical  enitineer  liefore  coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1935.  He  is  the  author  of  many  papers  with  such 
formidable  titles  as  Comparing  Examinations  of  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  Various  Outside  Factors  Especially  on  the 
Ash-Content  of  1‘lants.  He  is  also  the  editor  and  chief 
author  of  the  well  received  Poultry  Handbook. 


on  Frod  Motllor 
Soddin  ood  col- 
orfol  Stocinoo's 
Souplin-ttio 
iMst  Bodo. 


EMERGENCY 


PREVENT  LOSSES  FROM 
POWER  FAILURE  with  a 
low-cost  Onon  Stondby 
Electric  Plant.  Equipped 
with  lino  transfer  con¬ 
trol  it  starts  autemati- 
cally  when  power  foils, 
stops  when  power  is  re¬ 
stored.  Many  models  for 
standby  or  regular  use 
. .  350  to  35,000  watts. 


Wnfo  for  Foldor  sooowoif.  A  C 

D.W.  OMAN  &  SONS  INC. 


3220  Rpyplston  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 


Poultry  provides  a  good  full>or  part-time 
income  for  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
Through  training  and  **Nnow*How'*  can 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  That's  why  thousands  have  ob* 
tained  their  poultry  education  from  N.P.I. 
home«study  courses  during  the  past  29 
years.  Courses  are  easily  understood,  in* 
teresting.  practical^^ring  students  the 
hard-earned  experience  of  exper  s  in  every 
phase  of  this  $3^  2  billion  industry.  If  you 
have  chickens,  or  wish  to  enter  the  poultry 
business,  you  should  get  our  free  catalog 
describing  courses,  methods,  service,  op¬ 
portunities.  Write  today  to  Charles  N. 
Burmaster,  Mgr.,  Dept.  65. 


NATIONAL  POULTRY  INSTITUTE  CmIct.  N.Y. 


OTTAWA  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS 


New  Low 
Prices 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO., 


Here  are  the  tractor  difirfirer? 
you  have  been  waitinK  for. 
Quickly  hitched  to  most  an> 
farm  tractor  with  power  take¬ 
off.  Fastest  power  auKor  re¬ 
turn-pull  cord  control. 
Heavv  hi-speed  two-flight  au¬ 
ger— leaves  hole  clean.  Castor 
wheels  permit  fast  and  accu¬ 
rate  settings.  Safety  clutch 
prevents  damage,  eliminating 
fhear  pins.  Strictly  a  one-man 
ligger.  All  controls  from  driv¬ 
er’s  seat.  Short-cut  to  laboi 
problems  where  holes  art 
needed.  Get  up-to-tht 
minute  facts  by  sending 
_  for  descriptive  matter 
ami  low  factory-to-user  prices 
SorWfig  farmpra  fpr  44  yaara. 

6-089  Elm  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
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DOES  A  PARLOR  PAY 
(Continued  from  page  73) 

pallors,  and  after  clicclcing  with  him,  the 
county  agent,  and  perhaps  a  few  nearby 
fanners  who  are  using  milking  parlors, 
die  farmer  should  have  little  trouble 
choosing  his  plan. 

Wisconsin  has  conducted  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  labor  saved  with  milk¬ 
ing  parlors  as  compared  with  stanchion 
barns.  They  clocked  the  work  of  milker 
operators  in  both  types  of  barn  and  found 
that  milking  in  the  parlor  takes  about  10 
per  cent  less  time  than  in  stanchions.  If  a 
farmer  who  spends  10  hours  a  week  milk¬ 
ing  switched  to  a  milking  parlor  he  could 
possibly  save  one  hour  a  week  or  six  and  a 
half  eight  hours  working  days  annually. 
He  saves  most  of  this  time  by  not  having 
to  carry  pails  of  milk  from  the  far  end  of 
a  stanchion  barn,  or  by  piping  milk  from 
cow  to  cr)oler. 

.After  the  milking  the  concrete  floors  can 
be  flushed  down  and  the  room  made 
ready  for  the  next  milking.  Usually  the 
cows  are  fed  grain  as  they  are  milked.  The 
grain  box  has  a  metal  shield  around  the 
front  to  keep  feed  from  spilling,  and  this 
is  an  added  precaution  to  keep  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  clean. 

The  farmer  who  has  never  used  a  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  usually  foresees  considerable 
difficulty  in  convincing  his  cows  that  they 
should  enter  the  parlor  at  milking  time. 
.Actually,  dairymen  have  found  this  far  less 
of  a  problem  than  they  anticipated.  Once 
the  cows  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  they 
usually  line  up  at  the  parlor  door  at  milk¬ 
ing  time,  and  generally  they  line  up  in  the 
same  order. 

^Vith  a  little  time  and  patience  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  acquaint  his  cows  with  their  new’ 
parlor  and  keep  everybody  happy  with  the 
change.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  walk  the  cows 
through  the  parlor  a  few  times  so  they 
won’t  feel  like  strangers  in  it  when  the  first 
milking  time  comes.  During  this  inspection 
trip  th(‘  milking  machine  should  be  run¬ 
ning  so  the  cows  learn  that  the  machinery 
sounds  louder  in  the  small  room.  Let  them 
take  their  time,  and  eventually  let  them  eat 
a  little  grain  before  they  leave  and  soon 
they  will  enter  of  their  own  accord. 

In  1948.  Elmer  Wheaton,  of  Horseheads, 
New  York,  found  his  herd  outgrowing  his 
own  barn.  He  decided  to  build  a  new 
one.  He  started  thinking  about  the  cus¬ 
tomary  stanchion  arrangement  with  the 
concrete  floors,  water  cups,  and  other 
ecjuipment  that  go  with  it.  Then  he  spent 
some  time  studying  the  advantages  of  loose 
housing  and  changed  his  mind.  After  he 
had  built  his  loafing  shed  and  milking  par¬ 
lor  he  did  a  little  scratching  with  his  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  and  decided  that  he  had 
saved  about  $6000. 

^Vheaton’s  new  loafing  shed  is  146  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide.  It  has  an  earthen 
floor.  His  50  to  60  head  of  cattle  drink 
from  a  watering  trough  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  silage  is  fed  in  a  concrete 
trough  that  extends  the  length  of  the 


.  .  your  new  discs  are  doing  a 
grand  job  on  GRASS  silage"  says  H.  E.  BABCOCK 


Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock  is 
tional  farm  authority  who 
has  done  extensive  research 
in  the  preparation  and  han¬ 
dling  of  grass  silage. 


"My  Leach  Unloader  has  done  a  grand  iob  this  past  winter  unloading 
grass  silage  from  a  silo  18  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  silage  has 
been  in  the  silo  for  three  years  and  was  hard  as  concrete. 

Also  the  cows  seem  to  prefer  grass  silage  torn  apart  the  way  it  is 
by  your  unloader  to  the  same  silage  forked  out  in  chunks,  and  it 
is  certainly  much  easier  on  the  man."  .  _  ^ 


H" rite  lor  Literature 

LEACH  COMPANY 

4S0  S.  Main  St.  Oshkosk.  Wis. 


The  Leach  Barn  Cleaner  is  adapt¬ 
able  tor  U-,  T-,  or  L-shoped 
barns.  Toil-to-toil  or  head-to- 
head  arrangement.  Pit  or  over- 
heod  power.  Backed  by  3  years 
of  on-tbe-torm  development. 


The  new,  improved  Standard  Silo  Unloader 
now  includes  double  booms,  double  ogito- 
tors,  tie-rods  between  the  centering  timbers 
and  anchor  chain  to  eliminate  side-sway. 


Get  more  Profit 
from  your  Farm 


Would  you  like 

—  to  know  uhen  to  sell  and  buy  ? 

—  to  sell  at  better  than  average  prices.’ 

—  to  know  what  prices  are  ahead  on  crops,  livestock,  hogs,  etc.? 

—  to  kntiw  whether  it  is  more  prohtable  to  feed  grain  or  sell  it? 

—  to  know'  which  farm  enterprises  are  most  profitable? 

—  to  have  answers  to  the  hundreds  of  questions  facing  you  daily? 

A'ou  can  farm  more  profitably  by  knowing  the  answers,  and  by  following  closely 
the  practical  advice  in  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

and  its  tw  ice-monthly  releases.  Thousands  do . . .  Prepared  by  the  oldest  and 
largest  farm  management  and  appraisal  organization  for  the  guidance  of  its  own 
farm  managers  (operating  for  profit  hundreds  of  farms,  ranches  and  plantations), 
the  results  of  this  wide  experience  are  contained  in  the  Digest . . .  This  450-page 
l(M>se-leaf  reference  volume  covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  kept  up-to-date 
by  twice-monthiv  releases,  which  interpret  trends  and  predict  outlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortages  and  surpluses  ahead  . . .  Particularly  important 
each  month  are  releases  on  "When  to  Sell  and  Buy”,  "Important  this  Month”  and 
"Business  and  Agriculture”  . . .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  use  the  Digest  because  it  pays. 

Write  today  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  RELEASES 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  your  farm. 

DOANE 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Box  247  5142  Delmor  Blvd. 

S>.  Louis  8,  Mo. 
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PAPEC 

So  y£^^s 

^  LSADif^ 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

The  easiest,  fastest,  cheapest  way  to  han¬ 
dle  forage  crops  .  .  .  Works  like  a  charm 
even  in  down  and  tangled  crops  .  .  . 
Patented  shelf  on  corn  attachment  im¬ 
proves  feeding  to  chopper  and  increases 
capacity  .  .  .  Row-crop  and  hay  pickup 
attachments  can  be  interchanged  quickly 
and  easily  .  .  .  Model  151D  (for  the  aver¬ 
age  farm)  is  available  with  either  engine 
or  power  take-off  .  .  .  Model  181  (for 
maximum  capacity)  is  furnished  with 
engine  only. 


MODEL  X 
HAMMER  MILL 


GUARANTEED  to  grind  any  dry  feed 
to  any  desired  fineness  faster  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class  .  .  .  Makes  top  quality  feed  from 
home-grown  grain  and  roughage  .  .  . 
Grinding  saves  coarse,  unpalatable  rough- 
age  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted  .  .  . 
Users  report  the  Model  X  Mill  has  lowest 
operating  and  upkeep  cost. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  your  name 
for  FREE  booklets  on  these  time  and 
labor-saving  machines.  Specify  Harvester 
or  Hammer  Mill  or  both. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
Dept.  N  -  119  South  Main  Street 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

PAPEC 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  CROF  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOFFER.SILO  FILLERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAMMER  MILLS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


building  along  the  wall  the  .silo  opens  into. 
Hay  is  whisked  through  shutes  front  the 
floor  above. 

At  milking  time  Wheaton  stretches  a 
wire  across  the  middle  of  the  loafing  shed. 
The  wire  separates  the  milked  cows  from 
the  unmilked.  ^Vhen  he  takes  his  tractor 
mounted  manure  loader  into  the  loafing 
shed  twice  a  year  he  begins  to  realize  that 
he  is  saving  on  chore  time.  In  addition,  his 
cows  are  producing  just  as  well  as  they  did 
in  stanchions  and  to  date  he  has  had  no 
injuries  or  stepped  on  udders.  He  hasn’t 
even  noticed  any  boss  cows  ruling  the 
loafing  shed.  This  is  sometimes  a  problem 
and  dairymen  planning  this  type  of 
housing  usually  start  by  dehorning  cows. 

The  Loafing  Shed 

Farmers  planning  a  loafing  shed  should 
keep  a  few  simple  rules  in  mind.  The 
larger  breeds  of  cows  should  have  100 
square  feet  of  floor  space  per  cow.  The 
small  breeds  need  at  least  60  square  feet, 
and  no  one  bas  shown  yet  that  cows  can 
have  too  much  space  in  the  loafing  shed. 
Dairymen  have  a  tendency  to  overprotect 
their  cows  from  weather.  How  much  cold 
cows  can  stand  is  a  much  argued  question 
among  dair\men.  but  the  University  of 
Wisc  onsin  has  proved  that  the  cow  can  get 
along  on  less  heat  than  we  usually  think. 
Their  experiment  proved  that  well-fed 
cows  kept  dr\-  and  out  of  cross  drafts  are 
not  bothered  by  cold  weather.  If  the 
loafing  shed  is  kept  warm  in  cold  weather 
it  becomes  difficult  to  ventilate.  Both  cows 
and  the  manure  packed  on  the  floor  give 
off  moisture  and  ventilation  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  keep  this  moisture  from  con¬ 
densing  on  the  walls.  It  is  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  to  keep  a  large  door  open  at  all  times 
and  keep  the  temperature  in  the  loafing 
shed  about  equal  to  the  outside  temper¬ 
ature. 

The  floor  can  be  either  pavement  or 
well-packed  earth.  It  should  be  as  free  of 
obstructions  such  as  posts,  water  troughs, 
and  mangers  as  possible  to  make  cleaning 
easier. 

It  is  good  dair\'  management  to  provide 
a  loafing  area  outside  the  barn  in  addition 
to  the  loafing  shed.  This  lot  can  be  paved, 
and  the  hay  can  be  stacked  and  fed  around 
the  edges  of  it.  If  it  is  paved,  allow  100 
stjuare  feet  of  space  per  cow  and  if  it  is 
not  paved,  double  the  figure.  This  provides 
the  cows  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  sunlight.  This  barnyard  should 
be  on  the  south  side  of  the  bam,  protected 
from  the  prevailing  winJ. 

The  farmer  who  uses  a  loafing  shed 
arrangement  must,  like  the  farmer  who 
uses  stanchions,  provide  special  areas  for 
young  stock.  Calves  are  sometimes  penned 
in  by  portable  partitions  in  one  corner 
of  the  loafing  sheds.  Other  fanners  prefer 
to  keep  young  stock  farther  from  the  cows 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  sucking. 

But  as  there  are  two  sides  to  most 
questions  milking  parlor-loafing  shed 
arrangements  also  have  some  disadvan- 


On  Coldest  Days -Work  In 


For  winter  tractor  work— keep  warm  with 
the  genuine<C0Mf<5frfc  Cover  — the  tractor 
heater  that  more  farmers  use  than  any 
other.  ■KjOHfOms,  gives  you  features  you 
want — smooth  streamlined  fit,  converts  to 
low  cost  heated  cab.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  manufacturer. 

Here’s  What^OMfOW/- 
Owners  Say: 

La  Verne  Junker, 
Wenona,  Illinois 
*'I  got  my Cover  in  1946.  When  the 
temperature  was  32°  and  snow  falling,  1  tested 
it  and  it  was  72°  at  the  steering  wheel.  Every 
tractor  o^er  should  try  one  to  see  how  much 
comfort  it  gives.  It’s  easy  to  put  on  and 
doesn’t  interfere  with  attachments.  I  sure 
would  replace  it  if  anything  ever  happened 
to  it.” 

Manufactured  By 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2609-CC  WALNUT  .  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


EBG-BREAKINII 

Get  clean  eggs  and  stop  egg-breaking  by 
changing  your  hens  to  the  new  Automatic 
EGG  MAID  community  nests.  The  EGG 
MAID  instantly  separates  eggs  from  hens 
after  laying,  so  there  is  no  chance  for  dirty 
eggs,  egg-hreaking,  or  egg-eating.  The  eggs 
start  to  cool  immediately  on  a  wire  screen 
in  one  separate  compartment,  preserving 
egg  quality.  Cracked,  broken,  and  dirty 
eggs  are  eliminated,  and  gathering  and 
cleaning  time  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  The 
EGG  M.\ID  discourages  hroodiness,  pre¬ 
vents  cannibalism,  and  will  save  you  time, 
eggs,  and  money.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  factory  for  information  about  the 
new  Automatic  EGG  M.\ID  community 
nests.  Don’t  wait!  Your  old  fashioned  nests 
are  costing  you  more  money  every  day. 


Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  Q,  Caro,  Michigan 


tauc's.  This  list  inc  ludts:  (1)  pi-n  barns 
r('(|uiie  more  beddinjo;,  (2)  boss  cows  may 
i;i\e  trouble.  (3)  dehorning  is  a  rec]uire- 
nn  nt.  (4)  it  is  hard  to  show  stock  properly 
in  loafing  sheds,  when  selling.  (.3)  milking 
parlors  are  cold  and  usually  require  extra 
heat  for  the  comfort  of  the  person  doing 
the  milking.  (6)  equipment,  buildings, 
management,  and  methods  of  doing  chores 
must  be  changed. 

Part  of  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  dairyman  uses  stanchions  or  loafing  sheds 
will  always  depend  on  personal  prefer¬ 
ences.  .\s  long  as  this  is  true  there  will  be 
stanchion  barns.  .And  stanchion  barns  do 
have  certain  advantages  which  the  loafing 
shed  arrangements  can’t  boast.  Stanchions 
are  preferable  especially  for  the  cattle 
breeder  who  sells  a  lot  of  stock  because  it’s 
easier  to  show  stock  in  stanchions.  The 
other  major  advantage  of  stanchions  is  the 
smaller  amount  of  bedding  needed.  Stan¬ 
chion  barns  are  also  warm  enough  for 
(holes  without  additional  heating,  which 
is  usually  recjuired  in  milking  parlors.  Stan¬ 
chion  arrangements  also  make  it  easier  for 
a  \  et  to  work  on  a  cow. 

Loose  housing  is  just  one  method  of 
caring  for  cattle.  It  has  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  looks  now  as  though 
the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.  and  fanners  will  likely  look  upon 
the  plan  with  increasing  favor. 


See  the 


HARVEST-HANDLER 


THE  ORIGINAl 
IICHTWEICHT 
PORTABLE  EIEVATIR 


and  you’ll  join  the  thousands 

of  other  users  the  nation  over 


Pots.  Pending 


Model 


BEIT 


THE 


COMPARE 
THESE  FEATURES 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY! 

^  Aircraft  quality,  heat- 

treated,  61ST6  aluminum  alloy. 

Q  Load  carrying  trough  14  alumi¬ 
num  gauge  (actually  thicker  than 
1 6-gauge  steel). 

Q  Plow-contour  rubber  flights  cut  under 
load,  hold  chain  down,  reduce  spillage. 

Q  Self-loads  small  grain  with  hopper  sides  and 
bottom  cover  removed. 

Power  unit  easily  detached  without  tools. 


16'  model  less  power  unit 
Plus  delivery  cost 


Mere  Harvest-Handlers  are  In  use 
on  U.  S.  farms  than  all  other  light¬ 
weight,  portable  elevators  combined. 
Wide  acceptance  indicates  the  satis¬ 
faction  you  can  expect  from  this 
well-made  product,  latest  models,  in¬ 
corporating  new  features,  are  now 
better  than  ever.  Handles  ear  corn, 
small  grain  and  many  other  bulk 
materials. 

CreoKr  copocity 
M«4cl  C  Harvtst* 
Hondltr  aveileblc 
•  ith  ar  wilhavt 
dally. 

Model  C 


CORPORATION 


hothinw 


for  Boot 

vtith 

inoculate  ^ 


piC* 

H  oaiGiNAL  ’Tj*’'' 


Inoculated  Legume  Crops, 
YOUR  CHEAPEST  SOURCE 

for  .  a  a 


•  Soil-Building  Nitrogen 

•  Bigger,  Better  Yields  of 

Hay  and  Seed 

•  More  Meat,  More  Milk 

Inoculotion  with  NITRAGIN  takes  only  o 
few  minutes  .  .  •  costs  only  a  few  cents 
on  ocre.  Why  take  o  chance?  Ask  your 
seedsman  for  the  inoculont  in  the  orange 
colored  con. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3927  N.  Booth  St., 


Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


People  Come  from  Miles  Around 
to  Sec  These  Beautiful 


EarlyAmemcan 


Homes 


G-riit  ‘t/,  f 
Cul'.rPUUi 
iMriltf  Ti'JU 

This  ! 


.  .  .  now  captured  by  the  color  camera 
in  this  magnificient  volumne 


PEAST  your  cyts  on  the  beautiful  Early  American  Humes  people 
*  travel  hundreds  of  miles  tu  see.  Their  stately  beauty  has  now  been 
captured  by  the  color  camera  for  a  luxurious  new  volume,  "A 
TREASI  RV  OE  EARLY  AMERICAN  HOMES."  250  rich  full  color 
photos  trace  early  flowering;  of  American  archi¬ 
tectural  and  interior-decoration  genius.  See  mel¬ 
low  old  Bucks  County  farmhouses  basking  in 
afternoon  sunlight-  Great  plantation  houses 
along  the  lower  James.  Houses  that  knew  VC’ash 
ington,  Jefferson.  Patrick  Henry.  Perfect  archi 
tectural  types  of  old  New  Orleans,  Massachusetts, 

Natchez,  California.  Old  Charleston  with  its 
pastel  streets,  graceful  churches,  elegant  houses, 
etc.  Indispensable  to  decorators,  students,  archi 
tects;  tilled  with  ideas  for  owners  of  fine  homes 
An  impressive  gift. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  these  architectural 
gems—  or  would  like  to  but  can’t—  will  treas¬ 
ure  this  book  as  a  priceless  possession. 


Fine-paneled,  carved  staircase  Georee  VCashincton  really  slept 
of  Carter's  Grove  is  consid-  here—  in  Sheldon's  quaint  tav- 
ered  finest  in  .\merica.  ern  at  Litchfield.  Conn. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  VL'e'll  send  you  this  lovely 
l.irge  no"  X  13")  book  to  examine  free.  Then 
if  you  wish,  return  within  10  days,  owe  nothing. 
Otherwise  you  may  accept  easy  terms  given  in 
coupon.  Mail  coupon  now  to;  McGr.tu  -Uill  Book 
Co.,  Dept.  FO-IO,  327  \l  tsl  4Ist  St.,  Stu'  York 
IS,  S.  Y, 


McCRAW-HIlL  BOOK  CO.,  Dvp*.  FO-10 
327  West  41  St  $«.,  New  York  IB,  N.  V. 

.Send  "A  TREASURY  OF  EARI.5'  A.MERICAN 
HOMES.”  bv  Richard  Pratt.  I'll  examine  it  free  10  days. 
Then  I'll  either  return  it.  owe  nothing  — or  keep  it.  send 
$2. so  plus  postage,  followed  by  2  monthly  payments  of 
$S  each. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


C;ity  &  State- 


.F(^  10 


□  Or  enclose  full  payment  ($12. so  I  'X'lTH  this  coupon  S: 
w  e  ll  pay  all  postage  charges.  Same  return  privilege,  of  course. 
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FARM  BOOKS 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

Iowa  a  little  over  75  years  ago  and  the 
first  milk  drying  plant  is  less  than  fifty 
years  old.  The  introduction  of  these  new 
methods  of  handling  milk  began  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  dairying  that  has  been  increasing 
in  tempo.  The  rapidity  of  this  change  has 
made  it  necessary  to  completely  revise 
Dairy  Science  and  issue  a  new  edition  of 
this  book  which  has  aged  and  gone  out  of 
date  during  the  1 1  years  since  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  published.  .Artificial  insemination, 
which  was  given  two  paragraphs  in  the 
first  edition  and  described  as  a  practice 
that  was  well  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  has  changed  the  whole  breeding 
picture  since  1939  and  is  given  a  full 
chapter  in  the  present  edition.  Other 
practices,  such  as  the  use  of  milking  par¬ 
lors,  the  use  of  grass  silage,  and  the  changes 
in  milking  techniques  have  changed  to  the 


extent  that  the  sections  on  them  have  been 
expanded  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Though  the  bulk  of  the  book  has  been 
written  by  Dr.  Petersen,  who  is  Professor 
of  Dairy  Husbandry'  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  eight  chapters  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  dairying  have  been  contributed 
by  Dr.  Harry  C.  Trelogan,  of  the  U.S.D..A., 
and  one  chapter  on  microbiology  by  Dr. 
E.  O.  Herreid.  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  4.i  chapters  written  by  Dr.  Petersen, 
himself,  are  devoted  to  a  thorough  study 
of  the  physical  rnake-up  of  dairy  cattle 
and  the  care  and  management  of  a  dairy 
herd. 

These  Hills  Are  ]\ot  Barren,  by  George 
D.  Taylor,  Expoution  Press,  .\eu'  York, 
$2.50 

The  story  of  a  farm  and  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  that  have  increased  its 


fertility  and  productivity  during  the  130 
years  it  has  been  fanned  is  told  briefl\  in 
the  Century  Farm  story  on  page  62  of  this 
issue.  .A  more  detailed  account  of  this 
same  story  is  contained  in  the  book  that 
Mr.  Taylor  has  written  about  his  family’s 
farm.  With  greater  space  at  his  disposal, 
he  has  been  able  to  devote  chapters  to 
such  subjects  as  the  growing  of  cauliflower, 
the  operation  of  the  dairy,  the  gathering 
of  maple  sugar  and  the  management  of  the 
sugar  bush,  the  rotation  practiced  on  the 
farm,  and  other  such  topics. 

This  book  is  not  just  an  account  of 
farming  practices,  it  is  also  the  homely 
story  of  the  generations  of  Taylors  that 
farmed  the  land  and  the  history  of  the 
home  that  they  built,  told  in  a  friendly, 
pleasantly  flowing  style.  Farmers  will 
recognize  in  George  Taylor  a  sound,  prac¬ 
tical  dairyman  and  dirt  farmer,  and  also 
a  literate,  civilized  man. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of 
current  agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  follotving  to  our  readers. 

Soil  and  Crops 


Livestock 


Forage  Crops  — Gilberi  H.  Ahlgren . S5.00 

A  book  that  emphasizes  the  production  of  hay  and  silage. 

Pastures— Lancaster,  Jatnes.  Bailey,  and  Harris . S2.96 


Animal  Sanitation  and  Disease  Control  —  h)  R.  R.  Dyks/ra. ...S5.50 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Aiorrison . S7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  ll'.  E.  Petersen . S5.00 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Sheep  Science  —  by  IV''.  G.  Kanunlade . S5.00 

The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

Beef  Cattle  — Roscoe  R.  Snapp . S5.00 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rndolpb  Seiden . S4.95 

An  alphabetical  reference  hook  of  poultry  information. 


Southern  pastures  and  how  to  achieve  year  round  grazing. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers  —  ^)  Finnan  E.  Bear . . S3. 75 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

Using  and  Managing  Soils— A.  F.  Gustafson . $2.80 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops— /I  Symposiuni . S4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation  — Ay  H  H.  Bennett . $3.20 

A  discussion  of  erosion  and  exhaustion  of  soils,  bv  an  authority. 

Production  of  Field  Crops— Hutcheson.  Wolf  6  K/pps. ...S4.50 
A  new  edition  makes  this  the  latest  work  on  American  field  crops. 

Irrigated  Soils— Thorne  and  Peterson . $5.00 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — b)  AI.  A.  full . $3.75 

A  practical  book  on  poultry  from  brooding  to  marketing. 

Pork  Production  —  by  W'illiani  IF’.  Smith . $5.00 

The  standard  text  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs. 

The  ABC’s  of  Beekeeping — by  A.  I.  Root . $3.75 

The  standard  reference  book  on  bees  and  honey  production. 


THF  FARM  BOOK  STORE  F 

c/o  The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  12th  St. 

Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediately. 


(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

(Title  of  book) 

(Price) 

('itv 

Stare 

THE  BOOKS  WILL 

BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POSTPAID. 

Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  iS'c  to  price  for  sales  tax. 


Farm  Management 


These  Hills  Are  Not  Barren—^)  George  D.  Taylor . $2.50 

A  review  of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Farm  Books  Column. 

Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field . $4.00 

Bromfield  writes  of  farming  for  the  farmer. 

Mojdern  Farm  Management— ^y  Andrew  Boss  &  G.  A.  Pond. .$5.00 
The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts— ^>y  /.  N.  Efferson . $3.25 

A  practical  b<M)k  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

Farm  Work  Simplification  — ^y  L.  M.  Vaughn  &  L.  S.  Hardin. .$2.80 
The  application  of  efficiency  studies  to  farm  w'ork. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon . $3.75 

A  primer  for  those  starting  in  agriculture. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm  —  by  Haydn  S.  Pearson . $3.00 

Subject  — how’  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook— ^>y  John  AI.  W'hite . $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope . $2.75 

Year  round  grazing  in  the  south,  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm— ^y  H.  IF'.  Hannah . $4.50 

An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 
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SAVE  TIME  WITH  WEED 
FARM  TRACTOR  CHAINS 


No  costly  waiting  after 
rain  to  plow,  cultivate  or  har¬ 
vest.  Save  hours,  even  days, 
with  Weed  tractor  chains. 


Weed  tractor  chains  keep 
your  rubber  tired  tractors  roll¬ 
ing  when  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work  without  them. 


Farm  tractors  equipped 

with  Weed  tractor  chains  will 
not  spin  or  side-slip  in  mud 
or  gumbo. 


Right  and  left  hand  twist 

retards  tightening  up;  no  ad¬ 
justing;  easy  to  put  on  and 
take  off— a  one  man  job. 


See  Of  call  your  implement  dealar  and  order  your  WEED  TKACTOK  CHAINS  now 

York,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  lot  Angelet,  New  York 
teeee  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


In  Business  jor  Your  Safety 


illustrated: 

WIID  RULLS 


ADVEKTISEK’S  INDEX 


A.  C.  Spark  Flute  . *•»« 

Arroil  Products  Co . 1S4 

Acrirultural  Laboratories . I2K 

Aircraft  Components,  Inc . ill 

Allied  Mills,  Inc .  89 

Aliis  Chalmers  Co .  21 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  (Icrg.  Pipe) .  91 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America  (Koofini;) .  11 

American  Aberdeen  An^us  . 130 

American  Chain  &  Cable . 143 

American  Corriedale  Assoc. . 130 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  . 13.'» 

American  Brahman  Breeders . 110 

American  Hampshire  . 120 

American  Lincoln  Incubator  Co. . 126 

American  .Milking  Shorthorn . 122 

American  Polled  Shorthorn  . 130 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders . 134 

American  Steel  £  Wire  Co . 131 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana  . 118 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Missouri  . 112 

Ariens  Connany . . , . 128 

Bell  C.  S.,  Company .  92 

Beaver  Tractor  Co.  Inc. . 129 

Belilen  Mf|f.  Co.  . 120 

Belsaw  Machinery  Co. . . 120 

Belt  Corporation  . 141 

Black.  Sivalls  &  Brvson,  Inc. . 11.5 

Bolens  Products  Division  .  130 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg:  Co.  .  *30 

Boyt  Harness  Company  .  132 

Bready  Tractor  Co.  .  137 

Brillion  Iron  Works  Inc . 127 

British  Travel  &  Holidays  Assoc. . ’^18 

Brower  Mfe.  Co.  .  128 

Buckner  .tlfR.  Co . 128 

Campbell  Hausfeld  . 120,  128 

•I.  Y.  Case  Cnmoan*’  .  109 

Celina  Mfe-.  Cnmpanx  117 

•I.  R.  Clark  &  Son  132 

Clay  Kquipment  Corp.  10 

Cobb’s  Pedlirreed  Chicks,  Inc.  132 

Comfort  Kquinment  Co. . 140 

Consolidated  Products  Co.  .  19 

Danuser  Machine  Co. .  112 

Deere  &  Company  .  7 

Doane  AKricultural  Service .  139 

Dow  Chemical  Co .  13 

Karly  St  Daniel  Co. .  14 

Katon  Mfif.  Co.  (Eaton- Axle)  .  99 

Edwards  Laboratory . 130 


Electric  .Auto-Lite  Co.  (Batteries) . 108 

Electric  Auto-Lite  Co.  (Spark  Plujfs) .  98 

Eiee  Flow  Corporation . 102 

Farmers  Book  Club .  1.5 

F'armers  Feeder  Co.  Inc. .  8 

E'arm  Tools,  Inc .  14 

Firestone  Tire  St  Rubber  Co .  3 

Flower  City  Nursery . 120 

E'ord  Truck  Division  .  9.5 

Fox  River  Tractor  10 

French  National  Tourist  Office . 133 

Oehl  Bros.  .MIr.  Co.  . 117,  131 

(iolden  Arrow  Farm  122 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. .  88 

(iorman-Rupp  Co. . 124 

Gravely  Motor  Plow  Co. .  126 

(•reat  Lakes  Steel  Corp.  . 20 

Habco  Mf|f.  Co. . 132 

Hamprace  Swine  Breeders  Assoc. . 110 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co. .  94 

Hettinger  £  Son  .  14 

Hubbard  Farms,  Inc. . 130 

H.  D.  Hudson  Mfu.  Co. . 113 

International  Harvester  Co. .  1 

IrriKation  Equipment  Co. . 121 

Forrest  Kellini;  Nursery .  114 

Lantz  MIr.  Co.  Inc.  .  124 

Leach  .Mfjt.  Co .  1.29 

Henry  Lenthardt .  130 

Libbey,  Owens  Ford  Glass  Co. .  10 

I. odRe  £  Shipley  Co.  90 

Lord  £  Burnham  121 

MacKensen  Bird  Farm  .  122 

Mac.Millan  Co.  118 

Marlow  Pumps  .  ,  137 

Martin  Steel  Corn  Tliird  Cover 

Massey-Harris  Co.  97 

Y'athieson  Chemical  Cor*'.  I* 

McConnell  Bros.  ’13“’ 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  in 

Ylerchants  Creamery  90 

Ylilwaukee  Equipment  MIr.  Co. .  12* 

Morton  Salt  Co . 0 

Moulton  IrriRation  Co .  130 

Slueller,  Fred  .  138 

Musser  Forests,  Inc.  116 

National  Band  £  TaR  Co.  130 

National  Poultry  Institute  138 
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POWER  COMPOSTING! 
POWER  GARDENING! 
POWER  LAWN  MOWING! 
POWER  SCYTHING! 


NOW!  all  in  one  revolutionary  NEW  machine 
So  LOW  in  price  almost  ANYONE  can  afford  it! 


NEW  .  .  . 

REVOLUTIONARY 
.  .  .  WONDERFULLY 
SIMPLE!  .  .  . 

THE 

ROTO-MILLER! 

Here’s  the  new 
Roto-miller  —  a 
rotary  cam  chop¬ 
per  that  makes 

composting  in  [’.tteiiLs  IV'iid  iiK 

ytturown  garden  by  machine  prac:.'cal  ft)r  the  first  time! 
The  Roto-miller  is  shoc!dess—tang!epr<H)f  — unbreak¬ 
able!  It  takes  the  place  of  tines,  springs,  shock  absorbers, 
slipping  clutches,  cushions  .  .  .  and  it  does  a  better  job! 

COMPOSTING  BY  MACHINE 


Right  in  your  garden  it¬ 
self!  No  more  hauling, 
turning  and  vsatering  of 
compost  heaps !  >X'ith  this 
amazing  new  machine, 
you  can  easily  chttp  and 
mix  into  your  garden 
soil  —  without  tangling: 
cover  crops,  mulches, 
minure,  leaves,  weeds, 
plant  wastes  of  any  kind 
—  even  cornstalks!  Think 
what  this  means  in  labor 
a\ed,  soil  improvement, 
bount'fu'  crops! 


Here  is  the  most  important  and  won¬ 
derful  news  for  gardeners  we  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  announce! 

After  nearly  20  years  of  experiment  and 
research,  we  have  perfected  a  revolution¬ 
ary  new  machine,  called  the  Model-T 
ROTO-ETTE  that  makes  possible  a  new 
method  of  soil  preparation  and  which  we 
believe  is  destined  to  make  gardening 
history. 

Not  only  will  this  amazing  machine 
prepare  your  garden  for  planting  in  one 
simple  operation! 

Not  only  will  it  cultivate  your  garden 
better  than  any  garden  machine  we  have 
ever  seen ! 

Not  only  will  it  mow  your  lawn  beauti¬ 
fully— and  with  only  a  simple  attachment! 

Not  only  will  it  function  perfectly  as  a 
power  scythe  —  and  again  with  only  a 
simple  attachment! 

Bl'T  —  /7  u‘///  also  actually  chop  and  mix 
into  your  top  soil  u-ith  ease — any  cover 
crop,  manure,  mulch,  plant  or  animal  waste! 
It  will  even  knock  down,  chew  up  and 
mix  cornstalks  into  your  soil! 

In  other  words,  you  can  now  do  your 
composting  B^'  MACHINE  right  in  your 
garden  itself!  You  can  do  away  forever 
with  the  back-breaking  work  of  ordinary 
composting  — with  all  the  hauling,  turning 
and  watering  which  has  always  been 
necessarv ! 


■■  M  H  Bi  I  Send  coupon  for  FREE 
V  Iv  I*  r  I  BOOK  about  this  wonderful 
*  •  neMt  machine  right  now! 


W  ’ith  this  machine  you  can  easily  mix  so 
much  organic  matter  and  humus  into  your 
soil  that  you  can  practically  do  away  with 
using  hard-to-get,  expensive  harnyard  ma¬ 
nure! 

\bu’ll  be  simply  amazed  at  our  low 
prices!  And  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
machine  at  any  price  which  will  do  the 
work  of  pttwer  composting  which  this 
machine  will  do! 

Vie  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  about  our 
new  machine  —  how  it  works — how  to  use 
it  —  all  that  it  can  mean  to  you  —  details  on 
the  attachments,  prices,  etc.  So,  we  want 
to  send  vou  FREE  a  copv  of  PO>X'ER 
GARDENING  and  POWER  COMPOST¬ 
ING. 

This  fine,  well-illustrated  bcMtk,  written 
by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the  famous 
"Hase-More”  Plan,  will  give  you  the  wht»le 
exciting  story.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  FREE  —  we’re  so  sure  you’ll  want  ttne 
of  our  machines  as  soon  as  you  read  it! 

Write  For  This  Book  Today! 


^ojo-Ejr^ 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dept.  F-2 

Troy,  New  York 


Please  send  me  FREE  by  return  mail  a  copy  of 
POWER  GARDENING  and  POWER  COM¬ 
POSTING  bv  Ed  Robinson. 


iour  name. 


OMCE  OVER  and  seedbed  is 
ready  to  plant !  Model  T 
mills  ground  16"  wide 
and  ""  deep.  Plows  and 
harrows  in  one  operation. 
Low  in  cost,  too! 


"REST  ROWER  MOWER 
•UIIT”  —  users  say.  No 
overhanging  wheels  — no 
untrimmed  edges!  At¬ 
tachment  follows  contour 
of  land  perfectly! 


UNEXCELLED  FIELD  MOWING 
—  Nothing  else  like  it  for 
cutting  hay.  tall  weeds 
and  trash ;  does  not  clog 
in  heas'y  growth.  Unbe¬ 
lievably  low  in  price. 


YEAR  -  ROUND  HELPER!  - 
Model  T  converts  to 
snowplow  in  S  minutes. 
Other  low  -  cost  attach- 
ments:  power  saw, 
power  cart,  etc. 


Address . 

City . 

Zone . State 


0 


Fresh,  young  hay  can  be  cut  and 
stored  the  same  day.  Spoilage  is  elim¬ 
inated  by  scientific  forced  air  methods, 
and  proper  ventilation.  Mechanical 
filling  reduces  labor  tvro-thirds.  Hay 
stays  GREEN;  no  dust  or  mold.  Saves 
grain!  For  colorful  Free  booklet,  send 
coupon  Todayl 


Dairy  and  beef  cattle  come  to 
hay  and  eat;  no  carting;  no 
pitchfork  labor.  Always  plenty 
of  fresh  GREEN  hay!  Send 
coupon  for  full  detailsl 


plan  opw  for 

INCREASED  PROFITS 

with  a  modern,  long  range 
building  program 

Your  profits  start  immediately  when  you  plan  a 
long  range  building  program  around  Martin 
Steel-Bilt  Buildings.  Scientifically  engineered 
exclusively  for  the  modern  farm,  Martin  buildings 
of  steel  enable  you  to  plan  a  permanently  profit¬ 
able  feeding  program  equal  to  rich  “Spring  pas¬ 
ture"  the  year  ’round.  Beef  cattle  thrive,  and  milk 
flow  increases  tremendously  when  your  dairy 
cattle  eat  fresh  GREEN  hay  and  finest  silage  pro¬ 
duced  the  low-cost  Martin  way.  Field  losses  are 
eliminated,  weather  worries  are  gone  forever, 
and  labor  costs  are  cut  as  much  as  two-thirds 
.  .  .  with  modern  Martin  methods.  So  plan  a  long 
range  building  program  now  to  keep  pace  with 
your  other  scientific  farming  ideas  and  speedy 
mechanized  production  methods.  And  when  you 
plan  your  buildings,  plan  on  MARTIN  buildings 
of  steel  for  lifetime  efficiency  .  .  .  and  immediate 
profits!  Send  the  coupon  below  for  helpful,  full 
color  booklet,  “Hay  Is  What  You  Make  It,"  and 
other  informative  folders. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


MODERN  MARTIN  BARN  GROUP 


Combining  a  Martin  Haymaker  and  Silo  with  a  modern 


one-story  steel  barn  provides  utmost  efficiency  in 


handling  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  No  fire  hazards;  no 


waste  space,  and  the  cost  of  this  modern  group  is 


less  than  the  cast  of  a  2-story  bank  barn. 


MARTIN  SILO 


Scientifically  engineered  ta  assure  perfect  fermenta 


tion  that  produces  finest  grass  or  corn  silage 


nutritious,  with  fragrant,  spicy  odor.  Withstands  heavi¬ 


est  pressure  af  grass.  Leakproof  joints.  For  full  details, 
send  coupon  todayl 
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SAVING  TIME  WITH  REAL  SAVINGS  FOR  YOU 

Kvery  modern  farmer  knows  that  time  is  an  all  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  every  phase  of  farming;  .  .  .  from  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  to  tlie  har\est.  It  is  witli 
the  time  factor  in  mind  that  MM  has  designed  and 
built  a  complete  line  of  farm  equipment,  whicli  by  sav¬ 
ing  time  in  the  field,  gets  the  work  <lone  right,  on  timi‘. 
every  time,  at  a  lower  cost. 

.Among  the  many  M.M  Modkk.n  M.A(H1.\k.s,  X’ision- 
LI.SKI)  'I’KAt  TOKS  and  PoWKK  I’sri.s.  which  are  built 
under  strict  quality-control  methods  for  dependable 
|>erforrriance,  are  the  original  .M.M  (^uick-()n  —  (^uick- 
Off  tools.  'I'his  systiun  of  tractor-attached  tools  u.ses 
the  square  tool  bar  hitch  and  easy  slip-pin  method  of 
attaching  tools.  You  can  save  both  time  atid  money  by 
using  Nl.M  (^uick-ffn  (^uick-Otf  machines  hi-cause 
they  are  interchangeable  .  .  .  you  buy  less  equipment 
and  you  can  .save  valuable  time  in  attaching  and  de¬ 
taching.  When  the.se  tools  are  attached,  they  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  tract(jr.  'I’hey  do  not  int<  rfere 
in  any  way  in  turning,  backing,  or  guiding  the  tractor, 
or  with  the  vision  of  the  operator.  'I'ools  lift  (juickly  so 
time  is  saved  in  turning  at  the  ends  <jf  the  rows  and  re¬ 
quire  less  headland.  .-Ml-stt-el  (juality  construction  .as¬ 
sures  long  life  and  easier  handling. 

DEPENDABILITY  AND  WORK  DONE 
JUST  THE  WAY  YOU  WANT  IT 

MM  quality  h  alu  a\  s  a^-^urcd  (Icpcndahi/ity .  Besides 
getting  the  job  lione  right,  on  time,  eva-rv  time.  .M.M 
farm  ecjuipment  is  ruggedly  built  of  (juality  materials 
by  (juality-minded  cr.Mtsmen;  moreover,  since  manv 
.MM  .Modern  .Machines  hava*  fewer  moving  |),arts. 
mainten.anca-  is  cut  to  a  minimum  .  .  .  thus,  .saving  on 
rejiair  bills,  ('heck  with  your  .M.M  dealer  or  write  direct 
for  comjjlete  informat  ion  about  .M.M  I’ni-.Matic  I’ovver 
f<jr  hydraulic  control  of  M.M  mounted  and  all  |)ull- 
behind  imjilements  and  about  .M.M  .Modkk.n  .M.a- 
(HINKS.  VlSIO.M.I.NKI)  'I'KAdOK.S  and  I’OWKK  Tstts 
.  '.  .  built  for  (juality  jjerforrnance  on  your  farm. 


Minneapolis  Moline 
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